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PREFACE. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  archaeologists  have  understood 
that  Art  is  exhibited,  not  only  in  architecture,  statuary,  and 
monnmental  painting,  but  that  ecclesiastical  utensils,  arms, 
jewels,  furniture,  and  even  objects  of  common  use,  all  equally 
bear  testimony  to  the  artistic  talent  of  ancient  times,  and 
afford  as  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  epoch  in 
which  they  were  made. 

It  is  of  Art — as  appUed  to  the  objects  of  domestic  life — 
that  this  volume  treats.  It  was  originally  written  as  an 
introduction  to  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Debruge- 
Dumenil  Collection,  of  which  M.  Jules  Labarte,  its  accom* 
plished  author,  was  coinheritor.  It  gives  a  complete 
history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  decorative 
arts  during  the  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  periods ;  and,  as 
we  have  no  work  in  English  on  the  same  subject,  and  the 
French  catalogue  has  been  long  out  of  print,  it  has  been 
thought  that  a  translation,  divested  of  the  references  to  that 
well-known  Collection,  would  be  of  interest  and  use. 

The  work  of  M.  Labarte  deserves  on  every  account  to  be 
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X  PREFACE. 

known  and  circulated.  Its  value  is  already  fully  acknow- 
ledged by  French  antiquaries  and  artists.  As  M.  Didron 
observes,  "C'est  une  veritable  histoire  de  Tart  par  les  objets 
mobiliers,  dont  M.  de  Labarte  vient  d'enrichir  la  science 
archeologique.  II  y  a  peu  de  livres  ou  plus  de  faits  certains 
et  interessants  abondent  que  dans  celui-ci ; '"  and  M.  de 
Laborde  most  truly  says,  "  L^ouvrage  de  M.  Labarte  est  dans 
toutes  les  mains ;  il  serait  inutile  d'en  faire  Tfeloge ;  il  est  dans 
toutes  les  bouches." 

The  translator  has  to  express  her  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  M.  Labarte  for  the  use  of  the  wood-cuts  belonging  to  his 
work,  and  also  to  Lord  Londesborough,  the  Executors  of  the. 
late  Mr.  BemaJ,  to  Mr.  Franks,  and  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  for 
a  liberality,  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  many  of  her  most 
interesting  illustrations. 
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Dinglinger,    Gboz^   Friedrich,    Ger.    enam. 

paint  187 
Dodin,  ker.  paint,  at  Sdyres,  327 
Domenichino,  It.  paint.  27  note 
Domenioo  de*  Cainmei,  It  eng.  of  fine  stones, 

54 
Domenico  di  Marietto,  It  marq.  890 
Donatello,  Flo.  sculp,  arch,  and  golds.  23, 

237,  245 
Donatello.    (See  Simume.) 
Dondis,  Jacques  de,  cloclon.  375 
Dubi^,  Fr.  enam.  paint  and  golds.  1S5 
Dubois  brothers,  Fr.  ker.  324 
Dufbur,  Gautier,  Fr.  golds.  235 
Duprg,  Fr.  sculp,  and  eng.  of  medals,  44 
Du  Quesnoy,   Franfois,  sumamed  Fran9oii 

Flamand,  Flem.  sculp.  29,  32 
Dorand,  Fr.  enam.  paint  187 
Durantino,  Guido,  It  ker.  paint  298 
Diirer,  Albert^  Ger.  paint,  sculp,  and  eng.  (see 

Index,)  22,  24,  26,  27,  48,  88,  86.   Fig.  9, 

88 
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Jkor,  Sunt,  Fr.  gdds.  201,  206.    Fig.  73 
EDgdinvehtB,  GorneGus,  Ger.  eng.  100  note 
IviuDs,  ker.  paint,  at  Sdyree,  327 
£jd[,  Hubert  Yui,  Flem.  paint.  81.  Fig.  80, 

XX 

Syek,  John  Yan,  sornamed  John  of  Bruges, 
Flem.  paint.  79,  81.    Fig.  80,  zx 

PiLODSKET,  Ft.  sculp.  327 

fdh,  Baymond,  Qm,  eng.  of  medals  and  iy. 

sralp.  35,  269 
Femndy  Jacques  Philippe^  Fr.  enam.  paint. 

187 
Flamingo.     (See  CopS.) 
Figino^  Gioranni-Pietro,  It.  dam.  192 
Filarete,  Antonio,  It.  cha.  and  golds.  246 
PiUppo»  It.  golds.  241 
Finigaerra,  Haso,  Flo.  golds,  and  eng.  98  note, 

249 
Flamand,  Francois.     (See  J)u  Quesnoy.) 
Fldtnor,  Peter,  Ger.  sculp.  26 
FoDtana,  Orazio,  It.  ker.  paint.  292,  294 
Fontaoa,  Flaminio,  It.  ker.  paint.  293 
Fontenay,  Julien  de.     (See  CMorS.) 
Foppa,  Ambrogio,  sumamed  OaradossO)    It. 

golds,  cha.  eng.  of  fine  stones  and  eoam. 

54,  154,  250 
Fonore.     (See  SpineUi.) 
Francesco,  son  of  Gioyanni,  Flo.  golds.  248 
Fzanda,  Francesco,  Raiholini,  sumamed  It. 

paint,  golds,  eng.  of  fine  stones  and  dies, 

and  exuim.  54,  154,  249,  250 
Fnnoo,  Battista,  sumamed  the  Semolei,  Yen. 

paint.  292,  294,  296,  297.    Fig.  107 

Oaddi,  Gaddo,  Flo.  paint.  94 

6atti  the  brothers,  It.  ker.  paint,  293 

Gaizabin,  Yen.  glassm.  345 

Gen,  Berto,  It.  sculp,  and  golds.  248 

Qcrbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  n.,  Fr. 

dockm.  375 
(Hiiberti,  Bartoluccio,  Flo.  golds.  153,  246 
Ghiberti,  Lorenzo,  (see  Index,)  23,  37,  153, 

237,  244,  248,  251,  252 
OfaineOo,  Martin,  It.  dam.  192 
Ghirlandigo,  Tommaso  del,  Flo.  golds.  250 
Qbiriandajo,  Bomenico  Corradi,   sumamed, 

Flo.  golds.  96,  249,  250 
GigUo.     (See  CiUio.) 
Giorgio  Andreoli,  sumamed  Maestro  Giorgio, 

It  ker.  paint.  290,  296 
Giotto,  Flo.  paint,  sculp,  and  arch.  79,  94. 

Fig.  41,  zxii 
Gioranni  da  Firenzuola,  It.  golds.  260 
GioTanni,  sumamed  dcdle  Comiole,  It.  eng. 

of  fine  stones,  54 
Giovanni,  Fia,  da  Yerona,  marq.  390 
Girardon,  Fr.  sculp.  35 
Girard  d^Orleans,  Fr.  sculp,  in  wood,  20 
Girolamo  della  Ceoca,  It.  marq.  890 
Girolamo  del  Prato,  It.  golds,  260 
Giugni,  Rosso  de',  mod.  in  wax,  88 


Giuliaao  da  Maiano,   It.  sculp,  arch,   and 

marq.  23,  890 
Giuliano,  son  of  Baocio  d*Agnolo,   and  his 

brothers  Filippino  and  Domenico,  It.  sculp. 

of  furniture,  390 
Giusto,  It.  marq.  390 
Gladehals,  Jacob,  Ger.  eng.  of  medals,  44 
Glaucus  of  Chios,  Gk.  dam.  190 
Goes,  Hugo  Yander,  Flem.  paint.  82 
Ghibelin,  Isaac,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  185 
Ghiemier,  Louis  du,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  186 
Guido^  son  of  Savino  d'Urba^ua,  It.  ker. 

paint.  294 
Chullaume,  Fr.  paint,  on  glass,  75 
Guinamundus,  Fr.  enam.  and  sculp.  138 

Haihhofsr,  Philipp,  €^.  paint,  and  arch. 

893,  894 
Hannequin,  Fr.  golds.  235 
Hanflng,  Peter  iGitony,  Ger.  ker.  325 
Harrioh,  Christoph.  Ger.  iy.  sculp.  34 
Hemling,  Hans,  Flem.  paint.  82.    Figs.  31, 

32,  zx 
Heniy,  Fr.  golds.  223 
Hisbius,  eng.  100  note 
Holland,  Stephen  Yan,  eng.  of  medals,  44 
Horoldt^  J.  G.,  G^.  paint,  and  ker.  mod. 

322 
Huault,  Peter  and  Amicus,  Fr.  enam.  paint. 

187 
Hu&agel,  Heinrich,  Ger.  golds.  236 
Hughens,  mathematician,  880 
Husa,  Conrad  de,  Ger.  golds.  221 

Jaoopo  della  Querela,  It.  sculp.  245 
Jaoquaid,  Antoine,  Fr.  eng.  and  arm.  367 
Jamnitzer,  Wenzel,  Qer,  golds.  267 
Jamnitzer,  Christoph,  Ger.  golds.  267 
Jean  de  Clichy,  Fr.  golds.  235 
Jean  de  Limoges,  Fr.  enam.  140 
John  of  Bmges.     (See  Eyck,  John  Van.) 
John  of  Pisa,  CKoyanni  Pisano,  It.  sculp.  23, 

152,  287 
Jolly,  Fr.  dockm.  379 
Jousse,  Mathurin,  Fr.  locks.  372 
Jouyence,  Jean  de,  Fr.  dockm.  376 

Eandlib,  Ger.  sculp,  and  ker.  mod.  822 
Karl,  Matthias,  Qer,  eng.  of  medals,  44 
Kelleiihaler,  D.,  Ger.  golds,  and  cabm.  267, 

893 
Kern,  Leonhard,  Ger.  iv.  sculp.  34 
Keyll,  Johann,  Qer.  enam.  paint,  on  glass 

yaaes,  359 
Kip,  I.,  Fr.  enam.  -paiDt.  176 
Eollmann,  Ger.  arm.  866.     Fig.  150, 153 
Erabensberger,  Qer,  iy.  sculp.  35 
Eraft,  Adam,  Ger.  sculp.  21,  24 
Eranach,  Lucas,  Ger.  paint,  and  sculp.  26, 

27 
Erueger,  Gter.  iv.  sculp.  35 
Erug,  Ludwig,  Ger.  sculp.  25 
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Kunkely  Ger.  glass  chemist^  359 


IiABlSSB,  Pr.  , 

Iiagr6n6e,  Fr.  paint.  827 

L'Aigle,  Nicolas  de,  Yen.  glassm.  855 

Lamberti,  Nioold,  Flo.  sculp.  246 

Lan&anco,  Girolamo,  It.  ker.  paint  298 

Lanfranoo,  CHaoomo  or  Jaoomo,  It.  ker.  298, 

297 
Laroche,  ker.  paint,  at  SdTres,  827 
Landin  the  elder,  Noel,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  188 
Landin,  Joseph,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  184 
Laudin,  Valerie,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  184 
Lantizio  di  Perogia.  It.  golds.  260 
Leblanc,  J.,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  187 
Lebraellier,  Jean,  Fr.  iy.  scnlp.  16 
Lebnin,  Charles,  Fr.  paint,  268 
Leigeber,  GbttMed,  Qer.  arm.  and  cha.  in 

iron,  45,  866.    Figs.  17,  18,  154 
Lemasson,  Antoine,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  182 
L6onard,   snmamed   Limousin,    Fr.    enanu 

paint.  173 
L^nard  Limousin,  Jean,  Fr.  enam.  paint. 

181 
Leonardo,  son  of  Qiovanni,  Flo.  golds,  and 

mod.  in  wax,  87,  38,  240,  243,  248,  284 
Leonardo,  son  of  Matteo,  It.  golds.  241 
Lesneor,  Enstache,  Fr.  jMunt.  29 
Lerieil,  Fr.  paint  on  glass,  65 
Limousin,  Jean.     (See  lAofnard  Xtmotmn.) 
Liotard,  Fr.  enam.  paint  187 
Lobenigke,  Ger.  iy.  sculp.  34 
Lombardi,  Alfonso,  It.  mod.  in  wax,  88 
Lucas  of  Leyden,    Lucas    Dammesz,    sur- 

named,  Dutch  paint  eng.   26,   83,    86, 

100  ihoU,     Fig.  34 
Lack,  Ger.  iy.  sculp,  and  ker.  mod.  35,  323 
Luiihardus,  C(er.  calL  215 
Lydon,  Fr.  enam.  jMunt,  184 

MABunms,  golds,  of  Gaul,  208 
Magdebuiger,    Hieronymus,    Ger.    eng.    of 

medals,  48 
Maiano.     (See  Benedetto^  CMia/no.) 
Maler,  Valentine,  G^.  eng.  of  medals,  44 
Mailer,  Wenceslas,  Ger.  mod.  in  wax,  88 
Marc  Antonio.     (See  Saimondi,) 
Marci  Gioyanni,  It  golds.  242 
Margaritone,  Flo.  paint   sculp,   and  arch. 

77,  153 
Martin,  Fr.  paint  and  inyentor  of  a  lacquer, 

xxxy 
Martin,  Isaac,  Fr.  enam.  paint  181 
MasoUno  da  Panicale,  Flo.  paint  and  golds. 

246 
Mauer,  Christoph,  G^.  paint  on  glass,  77 
Mautreux,  Jean  de,  Fr.  golds.  285 
Mayer,  Theodor,  Gir.  eng.  100 
Mazzano  of  Piacenza,  It  golds.  243 
Mehlem,  Van,  Flem.  paint.  83 
Meckenem,  Israel  yan,  Flem.  paint  and  eng. 

82,  100  noU,     Fig.  46,  xxii 


Mengs,  Isnukfl,  Ger.  enam.  paint  187 

Mengs,  Raphael,  Ger.  paint  187 

M6rault,  ker.  paint  at  Sdyres,  327 

Merlini,  Luigi,  301 

Meytens,  Swe.  enam.  paint  187 

Micaud,  ker.  paint  at  Sdyres,  327 

Michael  Angelo,   Michaelagnolo  Buonarotti 

sumamed,  Flo.  paint  sculp,  and  arch.  81, 

32,  37 
Michelagnolo   di  Viyiano  da  Pinzidimoute, 

Flo.  dia.  enam.  golds,  and  arm.  154^  250, 

251,  365 
BGchelino,  It  eng.  of  fine  stones,  54 
Milano,  son  of  Dei,  It.  golds.  248. 
Micheloszo,  Flo.  sculp,  arch,  golds,  and  mod. 

in  wax,  87,  247 
Mimbielle,  Fr.  enam.  paint  181 
Minore,  It  marq.  390 
Miotto  or  Miotti  Domenico,  Yen.  gUssm.  340, 

345 
Misseroni,   or  Misuroni,  family.      Gasparo, 

GHrohuno,  Ambrogio,  Ottayio,  and  Giulio, 

It  lapidaries,  197 
Mohammed,    son    of    Zin-Eddin,    Arabian 

founder  and  dam.  423 
Monte,  Michele,  It  golds.  248 
Morin,  Fr.  ker.  chemist,  324 
Morlidre  of  Orleans,  Fr.  enam.  paint  185 
Moser  Lucas,  G^r.  sculp.  20 
Motta,  Yen.  ghissm.  345 
Mouret,  Dominique,  Fr.  enam.  paint  181 
Mouyeami,  Fr.  enam.  paint  167,  169,  171 
Mtiller,  Oonstantin,  Ger.  eng.  of  medals,  44 
Muro,  Yen.  glassm.  845 
Mutina,  Thomas  sumamed  o^  paint  79  note 
Myrmddde,  Fr.  dockm.  378 
Myron,  Gk.  sculp.  278 

Nassabo,  Matteo  dal,  It  eng.  of  fine  stones, 

54 
Negroli,  Filippo,  It  arm.  and  dam.  192,  366 
Nero,  Lorenzo  d^  Flo.  golds.  241 
Nicholas  of  Pisa,  Nicold  Pisano,  It  sculp. 

and  arch.  22,  152 
Nicold,  son  of  Ghiglielmo,  It  golds.  241 
Niquet,  ker.  paint  at  Sdyres,  327 
Noalher  or  Nouailher  family,  182 
Noalher.  Jacques,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  183 
NoM,  It  golds.  241 
Noualher,  Pierre,  enam.  jMunt.  183 
Noualher,  other  enam.  paint  of  the  same 

name,  Jean  Baptiste,  Bernard,  Jean  and 

Joseph,  184'' 

Obstal,  Yan,  Flem.  iy.  sculp.  84 
Ognabene,  Andrea  d\  It.  golds.  238 
Orgagna,  Flo.  sculp,  and  a^.  23 
Ordno,  Flo.  mod.  in  wax.  37 

Palisst,  Bemanl,  Fr.  ker.  mod.  and  paint,  on 
glass,     75,    304 ;    quotations    from   bis 
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wrata,  805,  30e,  329.  FSgs.  Ill,  112, 118, 

114,xzix 
Fdiesj,  Nicolas  and  Mathurin,  Fr.  ker.  809 
Faaicale,  Maaolino  da,  It.  golds.  246 
Paoho,  golds  of  Areszo,  158,  165,  238 
Fkob  d*Animmo,  It.  dam.  191 
P^te,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  167,  180 
FBent,  direetor  of  mano&ctory  at  Sdnes, 

326 
Farpette^  ker.  piunt.  at  Sdvres,  827 
Fas,  Madeleine  and  Barbe  de,  Fr.  eng.  100 

Fataoani,  Alfonso,  It.  ker.  paint.  295 
Fatanam,  Yioenxo,  It.  ker.  paint.  295 
Fegoillon,  Fr.  enanu  paint.  181 
Fenillone,  Francesco,  It.  dam.  192 
Ftekand,  or  F^caoli^  family,  176 
Fteicand  the  elder,  Jean,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  176 
P^aieand,  Pierre,  Fr.  enauL  and  glass  paint. 

177 
TiBOBKad^  N.  Fr.  enam.  piunt.  177 
Fteifiand,  J.  junior,  177 
Pinicaiilt^  Jean,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  172 
Fens,  George,  Ger.  paint,  and  eng.  88,  99 
Fermoser,  Balthaser,  Ger.  iy.  sculp.  85 
Peth,  Vincent^  Fr.  golds.  268 
Fetitoi  of  Geneva,  enam.  paint.  186 
feold,  Hans,  Ger.  eng.  of  medals  and  golds. 

44,  267 
Ffdfhofen,  Ger.  iv.  sculp.  84 
Fhidias,  Gk.  sculp.  272 
Katti,  Bartol<Mneo,  It.  dam.  192 
Hccinini,  Antonio,  Frederico,  and  Luoolo,  It. 

aim.  and  dam.  192,  866 
FleeolpasBO  11  cavaliere.  It.  ker.  paint.  293 
Pkhler,  Joseph,  Ger.  eng.  of  fine  stones,  55 
Piero  di  Hinc^  It.  golds.  260 
PSe^x)  of  Haoenxa,  founder  in  bronse,  40, 

50  note 
Retro,  golds,  of  Arezzo,  153,  165,  238 
Fietro,  son  of  Arrigo,  Qer,  golds,  worked  in 

Italy,  241 
Pieiro,  son  of  Giovanni,   golds,  of  Fistoia, 

241 
Fietro,  son  of  Antonio  of  Pisa,  It.  golds.  241 
FigiDgny,  Jean  de,  Fr.  golds.  285 
FilU,  Salrador,  It.  chas.  enam.  154 
FUoto,  It.  golds.  260 
Hnaigrier,  Fr.  paint  on  glass,  75 
Pisa.    (See  NichoUu,  Andrew,  John.) 
Fithou  aln^  ker.  paint,  at  Sdvres,  827 
Kthou  jeune,  ker.  paint,  at  Sdyres,  827 
Foillevet,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  184 
FoOaindo,  Antonio  del,    Flo.   paint,  sculp. 

and  golds.  23,  154,  246 
Follainolo^  Fietro  del,  Flo.  paint,  and  sculp. 

28 
Poljdetus,  Gk.  arch.  272 
PoDcet,  H.,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  182 
Poussin,  Nicolas,  Fr.  paint.  29 
Pdzo  Giovanni,    It.  eng.   of  med.  and  iy. 

•culp.  35 


Prieur,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  186 
Frimaticdo,  Niocold,  It.  paint.  162 
Fronner,  Leo,  Ger.  iv.  sculp.  33 

QuBBOiA.    (See  Jaccpo.) 

IUffabllb.     (See  Samio.) 
Raffiielle  dal  OoUe,  It.  ker.  paint.  292,  294 
Rafhelle,  Fra.,  of  Brescia,  marq.  890 
BaimoncU,  Marcahtonio,  It.  eng.  292,  296 
Ramel,  Benedict^  Fr.  golds.  263 
Rapp,  Ger.  mod.  in  vaz,  39 
Ratti,  Agostino,  It.  ker.  paint.  801 
Raymond,  Martial,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  181 
Raymond,  Pierre,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  100,  170, 

174.    Fig.  59,  X3dv 
Rechambaut^  Fr.  enam.  piunt.  181 
Regnier,  diiector  of  manufactory  at  Sevres, 

826 
Reitz, '  Heinrich,  Ger.  golds,  and   eng.  43. 

Fig.  16,  xix 
Retour,  Robert,  Fr.  golds.  285 
Ricciaidi,  Meo,  It.  golds.  241 
Rizzo,  Paolo,  Yen.  golds,  dam.  192 
Bobbia,  Luca  della,  Flo.  sculp,  golds,  ker.  and 

mod.  in  wax,  23,  87,  167,  243,  282^  284. 

Fig.  101,  xxviii 
Robbia,  Andrea,  Giovanni,  Luca,  Girolamo, 

and  other  members  of  the  fiunily,  286 
Romano,  Terenzo,  It.  ker.  paint.  801 
Romero,  It.  arm.  and  diun.  192,  366 
Roeellino  (Antonio  di  Matteo  di  Domenico 

Ghunberelli)  sumamed,  Flo.  sculp.  23 
Rosellino,  Bernardo,  23 
Rosset,  ker.  paint,  at  Sdvres,  827 
B088O,   sumamed  Maitre  Rouz,  Flo.  paint. 

162 
Rouquet,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  187 
Rouasel,  Fr.  golds.  268 
Rovigo.     (See  Xante,) 
Ruker,  Thomas,  Ger.  chas.  in  iron,  45 

Sadelsb,  Egidius,  Flem.  paint  and  eng.  295 
Salvator  Rosa,  It.  paint.  27  note 
Salvi,  Antonio,  Flo.  golds.  248 
Sandrart,  L.  de,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  169 
Sandro,  Antonio  di,  Flo.  golds.  251 
Sansovino,    Jacopo   Tatti   sumamed,   Yen. 

sculp,  and  mod.  in  wax,  87 
Sanzio  or  de'  Santi,  BafiGMJlo,  Raffiielle,  called 

d'  Urbino,  85,  162,  291,  296.     Fig.  106, 

xxix 
Sarazin,  Jacques,  Fr.  paint,  and  sculp,  and 

golds.  268 
Sarrachi,  the  brothers,  It.  lap.  197 
Schaper,  Johann,  Ger.  enam.  paint,  on  glass 

vases,  358 
Sch&uffin,  Hans,  Ger.  paint.  26 
Schieferstein,  Ger.  cabm.  393 
Schlottheim,  J.,  Ger.  dockm.  877 
Schon.     (See  Schonga'Mr,) 
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Schongauer,  or  Schdn,  Martm,  Qer.  paint. 

and  eng.  82 
Schogpa,  Arabian  founder  and  dam.  422 
Schoorel,  Johann  Van,  Butch,  paint.  83 
Schoorel,  Kartin,  Qer.  eng.  100  note 
Schwanluuxl,  Hans,  Qer,  cabm.  394 
Schwartz,  Hans,  Gfer.  sculp.  27 
SchOhlein,  Qer.  sculp.  20 
Seguso,  Yen.  glassm.  845 
Selyaggio,  Ghiido,  It.  ker.  paint.  293 
Sennebier  of  Paris,  dockm.  879 
Serrellino,  Quido  del,  It.  marq.  890 
Siena.     (See  Agnolo  and  Agotlino,) 
Silber,  Jonas,  Qer.  golds.  267 
Simone,  Donatello,  ?lo.  sculp.  28 
Sioux,  ker.  paint,  at  Sdvres,  827 
Solis,  Yirgilius,  Ger.  eng.  99 
Soyico,  CSarlo,  It.  golds,  dam.  192 
Sozzini,  CKan  Battista,  mod.  in  wax,  88 
Spaendonck,  Oomelius  Van,  paint.  827 
^agnoletto,  It.  paint.  27  note 
Spinelli,  Forzore  di,  son  of  Spinelli  d*  Arezzo, 

It.  golds,  cha.  and  enam.  158,  240 
SpineUi,  Parri,  It.  cha.  and  golds.  246 
Stephen  Meister,  Ger.  paint. 
Stimmer,  brothers,  Ger.  paint,  on  glass,  77 
Stobzel,  Ger.  ker.  824 
Stoss  Yeit,  Ger.  sculp.  21,  24 
Strauch,  Georg,  G^.  enam.  -psmt.  187 
Strauch,  Lorenz,  Ger.  mod.  in  wax,  88 
Suart,  Jan,  Qer.  eng.  100  note 
Sylvester,  Pope.     (See  Oerhert,) 

Talus,  Gk.  ker.  272 
Tatti,  Jacopo.     (See  Sansotfino.) 
Teniers,  D.,  Dutch  paint.  402  note 
Terasson,  Antoine,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  182 
Terenzio,  son  of  Matteo,  It.  ker.  paint.  298 
Terroux,  Madlle  of   Geneva,   enam.  paint. 

187 
Teschler,  Johann,  Ger.  sculp.  26 
Th6au,  Thillo,   known  under  the   name  of 

Saint,  Fr.  golds.  208 
Th61ot,  Johann  Andreas,  Ger.  golds.  269, 270 
Theodoric  of  Pnigue,  Qer.  paint.  79  note 
Theophilus,  artist  monk.     (See  Index.) 
Therioles,  Gk.  ker.  272 
Toriti  Giaoomo,  It.  paint.     Fig.  40,  xxi 
Touron  of  Geneva,  enam.  paint.  187 
Toutin,  Fr.  golds,  and  enam.  paint.  168,  184, 

879 
Tovaloodo  Piero,  GKovanni,  and  Bomolo  del, 

It.  golds.  260 


Trezzo,  Jacopo  da.  It.  lap.  197 

Tribolo,  Nioold  sumamed  the,  Flo.  sculp,  and 
arch.  87 

Troger,  Simon,  Ger.  Iv.  sculp.  85 

Tschimhans,  Ehrenfried  Walter  de,  Ger.  che- 
mist, 318 

Turini,  Giovanni,  It.  chas.  enam.  154 

Turoone,  Pompeo,  It.  artist  in  iron  and  dam. 
192 

Uberto  da  Piacenza,  Flo.  paint,  and  founder 

in  bronze,  40,  50  note 
Ucello,  Paolo,  Flo.  golds.  246 
Hgolino,  golds,  of  Siena,  163, 165,  238.  Fig. 

86 

Yalebio,  Belli,  sumamed  Yalerio  Yicentino, 

It.  iv.  sculp,  lap.  and  eng.  of  fine  stones, 

32,  54,  197,  xix,  and  note 
Yauquer,  Robert,  Fr.  enam.  paint.  167,  185 
Yeroochio,   Andrea  del,    Flo.   paint,   sculp. 

arch,  golds,  and  mod.  in  wax,  23,  87,  248, 

249 
Yianen,  Paulus  Yan,  Flem.  eng.  of  med.  44 
Yic,  Henri  de,  Fr.  dockm.  875 
Yischer,  Peter,   Ger.  sculp,  and  founder  in 

bronxe,  24,  41,  xxviii.     Fig.  13 
Yistosi,  Yen.  glassm.  345 
Yite,  Timoteo  della,  It.  paint.  289 

Walbaux,  Math&us,  Ger.  golds.  267 

Wallingford,  Eog.  dockm.  375 

Wolvinus,  golds,  and  enam.  210 

Weckhard,  Georg,  G^.  iv.  sculp.  84 

Weihenmeyer,  Qer.  mod.  in  wax,  39 

Weiller,  enam.  paint.  187 

Wemer,  Ger.  dockm.  377 

Wilhelm,  Meister,  Ger.  paint.  79  note 

Wilkie,  David,  Bng.  paint.  402  note 

Willidinus,  enam.  126 

Woeiriot,  Pierre,  golds,  and  eng.  of  Lorraine, 

100,  262 
Wohlgemuth,  Michel,  Ger.  paint  and  sculp. 

24,  82 

Xakto,  Francesco,  It.  ker.  paint.  290,  296, 
297 

Zbllbb,  Jacob,  Dutch  iv.  sculp.  33 

Zick,  Lorenz  and  Stephan,  Ger.  iv.  sculp.  84 

Zin-Eddin,  Arabian  founder  and  dam.  423, 

424 
Zing,  Swe.  enam.  paint.  187 
Zuccaro  Taddeo,  It.  ker.  punt.  293 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WOODCUTS. 


V]g,  1.    Ivory  chctir  of  St,  Maximian^    At  Rayemia.    Vlth  century. 

This  chair  is  now  placed  in  a  closet  in  the  sacristy  of  the  metropolitan  church  at 
BaTenna,  of  which  it  formerly  decorated  the  presbytery.  It  is  entirely  overlaid  with 
tablets  of  carved  ivoiy.  The  monogram  in  front  of  the  seat,  refers  this  remarkable 
work  to  the  time  of  the  Archbishop  Maximian,  whose  portrait  is  in  the  mosaic  of  the 
ipsis  of  the  basilica  of  St.  ApoUinaria-in-Glasse,  and  in  that  of  San  Yitale  (See  fig.  89), 
both  of  which  churches  he  consecrated;  the  first  in  549,  the  second  two  years 
earlier.  This  same  prelate  also  adorned  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  now  destroyed, 
with  rich  mosaics,  and  with  curtains  for  the  altar,  upon  which  were  represented 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour.* 

Fig.  2.    Ahbey  cfLortch,  in  the  Bergstnisae. 

The  portico  or  gate-house  here  represented  is  in  the  late,  debased  Roman  style, 
sach  as  we  find  at  that  period  when  the  traditions  of  Roman  art  were  not  entirely  lost. 

Fig.  8.    Martha  and  Mary  advancing  to  the  Saviour,    Sculpture  of  Xth  or  Xlth 
centuiy,  from  Selsey,  now  in  Chichester  Cathedral. 

Fig.  4.    The  raiiing  of  Lazarus,    Sculpture.  IXth  or   Xth  century.    (Chichester 
Cathedral) 

Fig.  6.    (Hiphant,   XTVth  century.    Coll.  SoltykofiE    (Described  p.  10.)  Du  Somme- 
rard.  Album  4«  serie,  pi.  26.    (No.  154  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  6.  Ivory  diptych  of  the  CormU  Clementvnut.  Of  Greek  workmanship.  YIth 
century.  (Coll.  Fej^rvdry.) 
He  is  represented  seated  on  a  curule  chair  between  the  figures  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  holding  the  map  of  the  Circus,  and  giving  with  it  the  sign  for  the 
beginning  of  the  games.  Above  him,  are  his  signet,  his  name  and  title,  surmounted  by 
a  croes  and  portraits  of  the  emperor  Anastasius  and  the  empress  Ariadne.  Under 
him,  two  boys  emptying  bags  of  presents,  viz.,  coins,  diptychs,  and  palm  branches. 
At  ihe  time  of  the  later  emperors,  the  consuls  had  no  other  public  duty  than  to  give 
feasts  to  the  people,  and  a  name  to  the  year.  Clementinus  was  consul  of  the  East, 
A.D.  518.  The  inside  of  this  diptych  contains  the  old  Greek  liturgy,  engraved  into 
the  tables  in  the  first  year  of  Pope  Adrian  L,  A.D.  778.  This  diptych,  which  has  been 
publiahed  by  Gori,  D'Agincourt,  and  all  the  authors  treating  upon  this  class  of 
monument,  is  known  as  the  ''Biptychon  Nigelinum,"  it  having  remained  for  two 
centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  patrician  &mi]y  Nigelien  in  Nuremberg,  whence  it 
passed  into  the  collection  of  Count  Wiczay,  and  subsequently  into  that  of  the  late 
k.  Fej^rvdry.f 


*  Da  Sommerard.    Lee  Artt  au  Moyen  Age.    Album,  ler  s^r,  pL  ii. 
t  Catalogue  of  the  collection  of  Monuments  of  Art  formed  by  the  late  Gabriel  Fej6rv&ry, 
of  Hungary,  described  by  Dr.  B.  Steiiszlmann. 
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xviii  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WOODCUTS. 

Fig.  7.    Ivory  Archangel,    Britiah  Museum. 
The  leaf  of  a  diptych  of  the  IVth  century. 

Fig.  8.    Statue-painter.    From  a  miniature  of  the  XVth  century.     (Imp.  Lib.,  Paris.) 

A  female  artist  is  represented  in  the  act  of  painting  a  statue  of  the  Virgin.  The 
subject  is  interesting,  as  showing  us  the  implements  used  at  that  period  in  painting. 
The  artist  holds  a  pencil  or  brush  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  palette  with  a  handle  in 
her  left,  thus  affording  incontestable  evidence  that  the  palette  was  used  in  France  in 
the  XVth  century,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  earliest  notice  of  this  implement  known. 
On  a  bench  bv  her  side,  are  placed  the  colours,  mixed  in  shells  as  described  by 
Alcherius  ana  other  writers,  and  also  her  brushes  in  a  tray,  and  a  second  palette  with 
a  handle.* 

Fig.  9.    Birth  of  St.  John.    Carving  in  speckstein,  by  Albert  Diirer.    XVIth  oentory. 
British  Museum.    (Payne  Knighf  s  Collection.) 

Fig.  10.    Ecce  Homo.    Ivory  carving.    XVIIth  century. 

Fig.  11.  Ivory  tankard,  after  Rubens  or  Jordaens.  XVIIth  century.  (Marlborough 
House.) 

Fig.  13.  Ivory  hnife  and  $heath  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  XVIth  century.  In  the 
Collection  of  Lord  Cadogan.  Described,  p.  8^  (No.  176  Debruge- 
Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  18.  Shrine  of  St.  Sd>ald,  by  Vischer.  XVIth  century.  Nurembeig.  Begun 
in  1506,  and  finished  in  1519. 

For  this  great  work  of  art,  Vischer  was  miserably  paid,  receiving  only  770  florins 
for  his  thirteen  years  of  labour.  He  has  himself  recorded  in  an  inscription  upon 
the  monument  that  '*  he  completed  it  for  the  praise  of  Qod  Almighty  alone,  and  the 
honour  of  St.  Sebald,  Prince  of  Heaven,  by  the  aid  of  pious  persons,  paid  by  their 
voluntary  contributions.*'  There  are  seventy-two  figures  in  this  monument ;  Syrens 
hold  candelabra  at  the  angles,  and  it  is  supported  at  the  base  by  huge  snails.  The 
centre  has  an  air  of  singular  lightness  and  grace. 

Fig.  14.  Copper  crucifix.  Xllth  century.  Coll.  Soltykoffi  (No.  882  Debruge- 
Labarte  Collection.) 

Copper  enamelled  and  gilt.f  The  Saviour  is  not  clothed  in  the  long  Byzantine 
robe  of  the  Xlth  century,  but  in  a  tunic  descending  to  the  knees,  in  which  he  is 
represented  till  the  XlVth  century.  His  feet  are  not  crossed  or  nailed,  but  rest 
on  a  tablet  (euppeditanwn)  which  a  third  nail  fixes  to  the  cross.^  The  cross  is  made 
of  trunks  of  trees,  with  tne  branches  lopped  ofi^  a  form  more  fiavourable  to  sculpture 
tlum  the  squared  timber  of  later  times.  §     At  the  foot  of  the  cross,  are  the  three 


•  Merrifield's  AncierU  Practice  ofPaintingj  voL  L  p.  cvii. 

f  Incorrectly  stated  p.  41,  to  he  of  bronze. 

t  Before  the  XIHth  centiiiy  Jesus  was  attached  to  the  cross  by  four  naOs— one  to  eadi 
hand  and  foot.  In  consequence  of  some  anterior  discussions,  the  feet  from  this  period 
were  placed  over  each  other  and  attached  by  a  single  nail,  it  having  been  settled  that 
three  nails  only  were  used  at  the  crucifixion.  Cimahue  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  painter 
who  adopted  this  arrangement.  This  crucifix  (Fig  14)  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  Xllth 
century,  when  the  four  naUs  had  been  rejected,  but  the  feet  had  not  been  superposed,  so  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  the  third  nail  is  here  attached  to  the  tablet  which  supports  the  fiwt 

§  The  cross  of  Calvary  was  a  tree,  and  therefore  was  painted  green.  In  the  painted 
window  in  the  apsis  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris,  in  another  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Bourges,  Chartres,  Rheims,  and  in  the  miniatures  of  manuscripts,  the 
cross  is  a  tree  with  ^  branches  lopped,  and  covered  with  a  greenish  hark,  and  the  round 
tree  covered  with  bark  and  stripped  of  its  branches  is  also  sculptured  in  the  porch  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Rheims.     The  green  colour  was  retained  even  after  the  cross  had  been 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WOODCUTS.  xix 

arefaaiigBlfl»  who,  witii  outspread  wings,  eDcirole  the  tree  of  redemption.  Each  of 
tliem  holdB  a  medallion,  upon  which  la  inscribed  his  name  in  Hebrew,  with  the 
latin  translation,  recalling  his  office  with  ^e  Most  High. 

ICichael  quis  ut  Deus. 
Gabriel  fortitudo  Dei 
Raphael  medicina  Dei. 

The  two  medallions  attached  to  the  branches  of  the  cross  represent,  one,  a  youth 
resdng  Ms  head  upon  his  left  hand  and  holding  a  lighted  torch  in  his  right ;  the 
other  a  woman  attired  in  a  yeil  surmounted  by  a  orescent  i  these  two  figures 
gymbolising  until  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  century  the  darkness  that  covered  the  earth, 
the  moon  and  sun  giving  no  light  at  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  The  inscription 
"  Lignum  domini"  engraved  upon  a  sliding  door  in  the  tunic  of  Christy  shows  that 
this  crucifix  served  as  a  reliquary  to  contain  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  introduced 
by  Uiis  aperture  into  the  body.  The  heads  of  our  Saviour  and  the  archangels  are 
eoaraely  treated,  but  these  faults  are  compensated  by  the  elevation  of  the  oom- 
poaition.  The  messengers  of  the  Eternal  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  are  placed 
there  to  attest  that  the  Crucified  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  Universe, 
whose  immutable  decrees  they  are  ready  to  execute. 

Fig.  16.    2\mb  of  Albert  DUnr,    XYIth  century.    Kuremberg. 

Each  grave  is  numbered,  and  that  of  Albert  Diirer  is  marked  649. 

f^S,  10.  Medtd  qf  the  Bmperor  Charke  V.  In  sUvdr.  Executed  by  H.  Reitz,  of 
Leipeic,  1587. 
The  emperor  is  represented  wearing  a  cap.  He  is  decorated  with  the  collar  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  holds  the  sceptre  and  orb.  On  the  reverse  are  the  two-headed 
imperial  eagle^  with  an  escutcheon  of  the  emperor's  arms  hanging  fh>m  his  neck, 
aad  the  two  columns  of  Hercules  with  the  motto  **  Plus  oultre.'*  Below,  H.  R.,  the 
aooogram  of  the  engraver. 

Fig.  17.    Swordrhcmdle,      By   Leigeber.      XVIIth   century.     Historical   Museum, 
Dresden. 

Fig.  18.    Ckadee  II.,  at  St.  Cfe<nye,    By  Leigeber.    XYIIth  century.    Historical 
Museum,  Dresden.* 

Fig.  19.     Metal  powder-JUuikf  in  repouttS  and  appUqiU  work.    End  of  XVIth  century. 
Of  triangular  form,  and  partly  gilt.    A  knight  in  ancient  armour  rides  over  two 
fkllen  warriors.    In  the  Collection  of  Lord  Cadogan.    (No.  379.  Debruge-Labarte 
CoUeotiQn.) 

Fig.  20.    Spamth  hreaet-pUUe.    XVIth  century.    (Ko.  2420  ColL  Bemal.) 

Of  russet  steel,  damascened  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  beautifully  chased 
and  embossed  wiUi  figures,  trophies,  &c    Date,  about  1560. 

Fig.  21.    Aneiewt  cameo  mownted  in  the  time  of  CharUi  V.    XlVth  century.    Cabinet 
of  medals.  Imp.  Lib.,  Paris.    Described  page  232. 

Fig.  S2«    Sardonyx  Hng  with  eameo  head  of  Queen  EUaaheUi,    In  the  possession  of 

B^.  Lord  John  Thynne.    Described  p.  55. 

A  cameo  head  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  an  on^  of  three  colours  decorates  a  sardonyx 

cap  in  the  Louvre  (No.  577),  and  there  is  one  in  the  Museum  at  Marlborough 

House.  Yalerio  Vicentino  was  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.   Horace  Walpole 

if  several  cameos  of  the  queen  executed  by  him,  among  others  one  which  was 


stripped  of  its  bark,  and  squared  by  the  axe  of  the  carpenter.    Bidron,  leonographie 
ChHtimne, 
*  Incorrectly  stated,  p.  46,  to  be  in  the  Chamber  of  Arts. 

f  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  voL  i.  p.  276.  He  also  quotes  from  the  Harl.  MS.  a  list  of 
jewds  belon^Qg  to  Qneen  Elizabeth— *  *  a  flower  of  gold  garnished  with  sparkes  of  diamonds, 
mbyes,  and  opluJs,  with  an  agath  of  her  nugesty's  visnomy,  and  a  perle  pendante."  This 
M  probably  the  work  of  l^centino. 
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XX  DESCREPTION  OF  THE  WOODCUTS. 

in  the  Strawbeiry-hill  collection,  a  jewel  (No.  61, 15th  day)  on  which  were  the  heads 
of  this  queen  on  sardonyx^  and  of  Lord  Burleigh  aflixed  to  the  reverse  of  an  antique 
onyx  intaglio  of  Caracalla;  both  executed  by  Yaleiio  Yicentino* 

Fig.  23.    PcmUd  towmameiU  saddle,    XVIth  century.    Royal  Armoury,  Madrid. 

Fig.  24.    S%e  AnmunciaHon,    Missal  of  the  XIYth  century. 

Each  miniature  is  bordered  with  folia^  executed  in  gold  and  colours,  and  covered 
with  birds  and  butterflies.  Below  the  mscription  are  two  little  angels  singing  and 
accompanying  themselves  ;  the  one  on  the  psalter,  the  other  on  the  guiteme  (No.  643 
Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

fig.  25.    JFrom  a  Mistal  cf  the  XVtk  eentwry.    Executed  for  J.  Juvenal  des  Ursins, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  1 1456. 
His  fiftther  took  the  name  of  ''  des  IJrsins  "  from  the  house  of  that  extinct  fietmily^ 
given  to  him  by  the  City  of  Paris  in  consideration  of  his  services. 

Fig.  26.    A  writer,  *^peinire  caligr<tfeJ*    XYth  century,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Imp.  Lib^ 
Paris. 

fig.  27.    iSr.  Anthony.     German  painted  glass.    XYth  century.     <CoU.  Soltykofit) 
The  back-ground  is  damasked  red  and  blue. 

Fig.  28.    Ooronaium  qf  the   Virgin,    Early  Cologne  SchooL    From  the  Boisser^ 
Collection,  now  at  Nurembexg. 
This  painting  is  of  the  school  of  Meister  Stephen.    It  is  preserved  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Maurice,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  picture  gallery,  and  contains  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  the  early  German  and  Fren<di  schools  chronologically  arranged. 

Fig.  29.  Worhhop  of  a  painUr  of  the  XVth  century.  From  a  MS.  in  the  Imp.  Lib., 
Paris. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  brush,  with  which  he  is  painting  a  picture  of  the 
Yirgin  and  Child,  which,  from  being  framed,  suggests  the  idea  of  bemff  painted  on 
canvas.  The  picture  is  placed  upon  an  easel  supported  by  three  legs.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  man  grinding  colours ;  in  the  foreground  a  low  table  on  which  are  shells 
of  various  kinds  containing  colours,  and  a  tray  full  of  brushes.  The  long  flowing 
sleeves  of  the  painter,  and  the  pointed  shoes  of  Uie  colour-grinder,  assist  in  giving  the 
date  of  the  drawing.* 

Fig.  80.    The  Virgin  Mary.    Attributed  to  Hubert  van  Eyck.    XIYth  centuiy.   Fbri 

of  the  altar-pieoe  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  Ghent.    Painted  by 

John  and  Hubert  van  Eyck  for  the  Church  of  St.  John  (now  St  Bavon) 

at  Ghent 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  work  of  the  two  brothers.    Hubert,  it  is  said,  designed 

the  whole,  but  died  before  its  completion.  The  figure  of  the  Yirgin  is  one  of  the  large 

pictures  of  the  centre,  and  is  painted  on  gold.  In  her  countenance  we  find  a  serene  grace 

and  purity  of  form  which  approach  very  nearly  to  the  happiest  efibrts  of  Italian  art^ 

and  is  surpassed  only  by  some  of  the  Madonnas  of  RaphaeL    This  altar-piece  was 

taken  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  and  part  of  it  only  restored.    Six  of  the  paintings  of  the 

wings  are  at  Berlin. 

Fig.  81.  Shrine  or  reliquary  of  St.  Urmda,    By  Hans  Hemling,  XYth  century.    In  the 
Chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John,  at  Bruges. 

Fig.  82.    Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula.  One  of  the  paintings  on  her  shrine  by  Hemling.f 
XYth  century.    Chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  Bruges. 

This  celebrated  shrine  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  is  decorated  on  the  whole 


•  Merrifield's  Ancient  Practice  of  Painting^  vol  i,  p.  cviii. 
t  For  a  notice  of  Hemling  and  his  works,  see  Kugler,  Handbook  of  Painting^  Qer- 
man,  dtc  Schools,  p.  88. 
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exterior  witli  nuniatures  in  oil  by  Hemling ;  on  each  side  of  the  coyer  are  three 
medallions.  On  one  gable  end  is  the  Virgin  and  Child,  on  the  other  St.  Ursula  and 
the  Yirgins,  who  seek  her  protection  under  her  outspread  mantle.  On  the  longer 
odee,  in  six  c<»np«rtment8,  is  painted  her  history.  Fig.  82  represents  her  martyr- 
dom. She  and  two  Tiigins  are  m  the  tent  of  the  emperor  Maiimian.  A  soldier  has 
already  aimed  his  arrow,  and  she  awaits  her  death  with  cheerful  resignation.  These 
little  pictures  are  among  the  best  productions  of  the  Flemish  school ;  they  are  stated 
to  hare  been  presented  by  Hemling  to  the  hospital  out  of  gratitude  for  the  services 
he  receiTed  when  a  patient.  Offers  are  said  to  have  been  made  to  exchange  this 
ihiine  for  one  of  solid  silyer  of  the  same  size* 

Rg  83.    Adoraium  of  the  Trinity.  Albert  DOrer.  XYIth  century.   In  the  Belvedere 
at  Vienna. 

FSg.  Si.     The  SahUaium,    Fart  of  a  domestic  painting  by  Lucas  of  Leyden.    XVIth 
century.    (Collection  of  M.  Fould  at  Paris.) 

This  picture,  with  wings,  is  painted  on  wood,  and  consists  of  twenty-four  subjects 
Uluatrative  of  the  Life  of  Chnst,  containing  280  figures  (No.  550  Debruge-Labarte 
CoUccikm.) 

fSg.  S5. 1  William  and  Harold.    From  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.    Xlth  century.    In  the 
Fig.  8A.  J       Public  Library  at  Bayeux. 

Fig.  87.     *MUre  of  Thomas  d  Beckel.    Cathedral  at  Sens. 

The  most  curious  object  there  preserved.  It  appears  to  be  the  "mitra  auriphry- 
giata^  of  the  Roman  oeremonia!,  formed  of  gold  and  embroidery  without  any  gems 
or  oraament  of  gold  and  silver.  The  early  double-pointed  mitres  were  very  low,  the 
-apex  forming  a  right  angle.  It  is  adorned  with  that  remarkable  symbol,  frequently 
introduced  in  the  vestments  of  the  Greek  church,  formed  of  a  combination  of  the 
letter  gamma  four  times  repeated,  termed  "  Qammadion,"  a  symbol  retained  in  later 
times  as  an  heraldic  charge  under  the  name  of  **  fylfot/'  a  term  hitherto  unexplained,  t 

Fig.  88.    Kmg  ffenry  VI,  attended  hy  Cardinal  BeaufoH,  the  Duke  of  OUmcester,  and 
Courtien,    From  the  tapestry  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry. 

Rg.  89.    Juttinian  and  Theodora.    Mosaic  of  the  Vlllth  oentuiy.    Church  of  San 
Vitale,  Ravenna.    Later  Roman  style. 

On  the  perpendicular  wall  of  the  apsis  appear  two  large  ceremonial  repreeenta* 
tionsy  upon  a  gold  ground,  the  figures  as  large  as  life.  In  splendid  attire,  laden  with 
the  diadem  and  a  purple  and  gold  embroidered  mantle,  fastened  with  a  monstrous 
fibula»  is  the  emperor  advancing,  his  hands  full  of  costly  gifts.  To  him  succeed  a 
train  of  courtiers,  and  next  his  fiur-haired  Germanic  body-guard.  Archbishop 
|f^-iT»"i^n  (see  Fig.  1),  vrith  his  clergy,  advance  to  meet  him.  Opposite  is  the  Empress 
11ieodora»  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  in  gorgeous  attire,  in  the  act  of 
entering  Uie  church.  Theodora  is  clad  in  the  purple  imperial  mantle,  and  from  her 
grotesque-looking  diadem  hang  a  profusion  of  beads  and  jewels,  surrounding  a 
nerrons,  pale  face,  in  which  we  read  the  whole  character  of  this  clever  but  merciless 
woman.  Justinian  and  Theodora  are  diBtingmshed  by  the  nimbiis.  A  chamberlain 
before  the  empress  draws  back  a  richly  embroidered  curtain,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
entrance  court  of  a  church,  symbolised  by  a  cleansing  fountain.  4: 

Fig.  4a    CS^ritt  enihrcned  wiih  the  Virgin.  Mosaic  Circ.  1800.  Tribune  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore^  Rome.    By  Giaoomo  ToritL 

Surpassed  by  no  contemporary  work  in  dignity,  grace,  and  decorative  beauty.  On 
a  blue,  gold-starred  ground,  is  seen  the  Saviour  and  Virgin.    The  forms  are  pure  and 


*  In  the  text  (beghming  at  p.  89),  Figs.  86  to  40,  should  be  nombered  87  to  41. 
t  It  is  to  be  seen  on  the  fine  efiigy  of  Bishop  Ediodon  at  Winchester. 
t  Kugler.    Handbook  of  Pain^vng  im  Italy ^  p.  85. 
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noble,  the  execution  oarefol.  On  each  aide  are  adoring  angela,  with  St  Peter,  Paol, 
the  two  Johns,  Francis,  and  Anthony,  advancing.  The  upper  part  is  filled  with 
graceful  branches  of  vine,  filled  with  symbolical  animals;  beneath  the  Jordan,  and 
again  below,  four  soenes  from  the  life  of  Christ    Bomanesque  style** 

Fig.  41.  The  Navicdlct,  Mosaic,  partly  after  the  designs  of  Qiotta  XIYth  century. 
Vestibule  of  St  Peter,  Rome.  Executed  about  1840. 
A  ship  with  the  disciples  upon  a  troubled  sea ;  the  winds,  personified  in  hunian 
shaj>e,  storm  against  it  Above  appear  the  Fathers  of  the  Old  Testament,  speakinc^ 
comfort  to  the  sufierers.  According  to  the  early  Christian  symbolisation,  the  ship 
denoted  the  Church.  On  the  right  is  the  Saviour,  the  Rock  of  the  Church,  raising^ 
Peter  from  the  waves.  Opposite,  stands  a  fisherman,  in  tranquil  expectation,  denotinc^ 
the  hope  of  the  believer.  This  mosaic  has  frequently  changed  its  place,  and  has 
undergone  so  many  restorations,  that  the  composition  alone  can  be  attributed  to 
Giotto.t 

Fig.  42.  Broken  sUver  vcue,  the  UUert  engraved  im  lueUo,  IVth  or  Vth  century. 
Discovered  near  Mount  Esquinal,  1793.  The  inscription  is  "Pelegrina. 
utere.  felix."    (D'Agincourt.    Sculp.,  pL  ix.) 

Fig.  43.  SU/ver  vase,  ckaaed  and  damascened  vnth  figures  and  araibesques,  IVth  or  Vth 
century.  Discovered  near  Mount  Esquinal,  1793.  (D'Agincourt. 
Sculp.,  pi.  ix.) 

Pig.  44.  The  Crucifixion,  Copperplate  engraved,  enamelled  and  gilt  Probably 
forming,  with  Fig.  44,  part  of  a  book -cover.  End  of  Xllth  century. 
(Coll.  Soltykoff.) 

Fig.  46.  Abd  and  Mdchisedeo.  Engraving  on  copper,  decorated  in  the  same  manner 
as  Fig.  44.    End  of  Xllth  century.    (Coll.  SoltykofiT.) 

The  subjects  of  these  two  plates  refer  to  the  triumph  and  death  of  Christ  The 
centre  is  divided  into  three  pictures;  in  the  middle  the  Crucifixion  (Fig.  43),  below, 
an  angel  proclaims  the  Resurrection,  above,  the  Ascension.  In  the  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  the  female  figures  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Cross  represent  respectively 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  The  Church  is  figured  with  a  nimbus,  her  eyes 
raised  towards  the  Saviour.  In  one  hand  she  holds  a  pennon,  in  the  other  she  bears 
a  cup,  or  the  ''graal,"^  to  receive  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  Saviour's  Bide.§ 
The  Synagogue  is  represented  without  the  nimbus,  her  head  drooping,  she  has  a 
banner  of  three  pointis,  the  shaft  of  which  is  broken.  The  Virgin  and  St  John 
stand  on  each  side  of  Uie  Cross. 

Round  this  central  picture  are  arranged,  four  on  each  side,  the  sixteen  persons  of 
the  Old  Testament  who  have  symbolised  the  advent  and  passion  of  Christ  Abel,  the 
first  martyr,  opens  the  wav ;  he  bears  in  his  arms  the  Uunb  he  is  going  to  offer  in 
sacrifice ;  next  comes  Melchisedec,  in  the  costume  of  a  Prankish  king,  the  short 
tunic,  the  mantle  clasped  before,  and  the  crown  with  three  perpendicular  flowers. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Noah,  Jacob,  &C.,  follow  in  succession,  each  with  an  appropriate 
text  or  iuscription. 


♦  Kugler.     Handbook  of  Painting  in  Italy,  p.  114.  t  Ibid.  p.  126. 

t  The  *'graal"  is  the  cap  so  celebrated  in  medisval  legends.  It  was  used,  it  is  said, 
at  the  last  supper ;  it  was  the  vessel  in  which  Jesus  tamed  the  water  into  wine,  and  in  it 
Nicodemus,  or  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  received  the  Saviour's  blood  at  the  crucifixion. 
Subsequently  the  **graal"  was  claimed  by  the  Genoese;  it  passed,  under  Napoleon,  to 
Paris,  and  is  since  restored  to  G^noa,  where  it  is  kept  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral 
under  the  name  of  the  *'Sacro  Gatino."  This  precious  cup,  of  glass,  and  not  of  emerald, 
as  asserted,  is  of  hexagonal  form,  with  two  handles ;  it  is  three  feet  9  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  accidentally  cracked  in  its  journey  from  Paris  to  Qenoa.  Didron, 
leonogra/phie  ChrStienne, 

§  Showing  that  the  CSiurch  is  in  possession  of  the  true  sacrifice.  Sometimes  the  Church 
is  veiled  ;  the  Synagogue  always  has  the  eyes  bandaged,  a  biblical  type,  sometimes  a  crown 
falling  from  her  head  ;  commonly  she  has  no  mantle. 
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PSg.  id,    OrotUr,    From  anengraving  by  Israel  Van  Meckenen.    XVth  century. 
A  beantifal  speoimen  of  the  most  florid  Gothic. 

Fig.  47.    ByzarnHne  pectoral  crcu.    ColL  A.  B.  Hope.    (No.  661  Debruge-Labarte 
Collection.) 

This  singalar  cross  consists  of  two  craciform  plates  of  gold,  enamelled  and  set  in 
■Iver  gilt^  united  by  a  hinge,  thus  forming  a  box  or  reliquary.  The  setting  appears 
more  recent  than  the  enamel,  and  is  omitted  in  the  wo(Kicut.  On  one  of  the  sides 
Chziit  is  represented  on  the  cross,  his  head  encircled  with  a  cruciform  nimbus,  his 
beard  black,  his  feet  nailed  separately  to  the  under  tablet  that  supports  them.  Over 
his  head  is  placed  his  monogram.  The  presence  of  the  Father  is  indicated  by  the 
letter  n  (iniUal  of  Tlarrip),  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  is,  according  to  Qreek  custom, 
the  skull  of  Adam  (in  whose  tomb  the  cross  was  fixed  at  Gk>lgotha).  In  the  right 
farsnek  is  placed  the  oust  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  left  that  of  St.  John,  with  the  Saviour  s 
address,  "  Behold  thy  son,  &c,'*  inscribed.  On  the  other  side,  is  a  full-length  figure 
of  the  Yiigin ;  above,  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  below,  St.  Paul ;  St  Peter,  and  St. 
Andrew,  on  the  right  and  lefL  The  fillets  of  this  enamel  are  about  one-ninth  of  an 
insh.  in  width,  and  are  slightly  attached  by  their  edges  to  the  back  of  the  plate. 
Ttie  form  of  the  letters,  the  character  of  the  figures,  and  the  style  of  the  piece, 
denote  Byzantine  workmanship,  M.  Labarte  says  of  the  Xth,  M.  de  Laborde  of  the 
Xlltk  century. 

Fig.  48.    Chalice  of  St,  Bemi,    XUth  centuiy.    Imperial  Library,  Paris. 

This  incomparable  example  of  the  skill  of  the  XII^  century  is  6|  Inches  high  by 
54  in  diameter.  The  inscription,  which  forms  two  lines  round  the  foot  of  the  chalice, 
denounces  an  anathema  on  any  one  who  should  abstract  it  from  the  cathedral  of 
Bheims.  The  fine  preservation  of  this  cup  is  remarkable,  especially  as  it  lay  for 
s<nne  time  in  the  Seine,  having  been  part  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  Cabinet  of 
Medals  a  few  years  since. 

Kg.  49.  OrowH  of  Charlemagne.  IXth  century.  Imperial  Treasury,  Vienna.  Com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  cloisonn^  and  champlev^  enamels.  Described 
p.  118. 

Fig.  50.  Sword  of  Charlemagne,  IXth  century.  Imperial  Treasury,  Vienna. 
I>e8cribed,  p.  114. 

Fig.  51.    Shrine  of  the  MagL    Cathedral  Cologne.    Xllth  century. 

The  central  subject  is  the  Virgin  with  the  Infiuit  Jesus ;  on  the  left,  the  Adoration  ot 
the  Three  Kings,  accompanied  by  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.  On  the  right,  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  by  J<^m  the  Baptist  in  presence  of  an  angel.  All  these  figures  are  of  pure  gold, 
in  full  reliet  The  architectural  decoraticms  are  covered  with  enamels  and  precious 
stones.  Above  these  figures  is  a  cover  of  silver-gilt,  on  removing  which  the  skulls  of 
the  three  kings  are  seen,  with  their  names,  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  traced 
in  rubies.  l%e  crowns  of  copper  gilt  replace  those  of  massive  gold,  which  dis- 
appeared during  the  revolutionary  storms.  They  weighed  each  six  pounds,  and  were 
enxidied  with  fine  pearls  and  an  aigrette  of  diamonds.  Above  the  relics  is  the  figure 
of  Cbrisi  as  the  judge  of  men,  between  two  angels  who  hold  the  instnmients  of 
the  pasBon*  This  reliquary  is  5|  feet  long  by  8  wide,  5  feet  high;  it  was  beguu 
in  1170. 

FSg.  52.    Shrine,    Champlevd  enamel    XUth  century.    (ColL  Soltykoff.) 

In  the  form  of  a  tomb,  with  prismatic  cover.  On  the  top  is  represented  the 
Entombment ;  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Nicodemus  and  another,  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Below,  the  Resurrection.  The  three  Marys  are  directing 
tb«r  steps  to  the  sepulchre,  on  which  a  wioged  angel  is  seated,  the  two  guards  asleep. 
The  figures  are  finely  chased  on  the  gilt  metal  ground,  the  heads  projecting  above  the 
enamcL    At  each  end  is  an  apostle  on  a  blue  enamel  ground. 
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Fig.  58.    Portrait  of  Oeqgrey  PlantageneL     Champlev^  enameL     Xllth  century. 
MuBeum.    Le  Mans. 

Geoffrey  le  Bel,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  was  fSEtther  of 
Henry  IL  He  died  at  Chftteau-du-Loir,  1161.  This  plaque,  a  kind  of  votive  picture, 
was  placed  in  the  church  in  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  aflized  to  the  column  at 
the  foot  of  which  he  was  interred.  It  is  peculiar  for  the  water-green  colour  whiofa. 
pervades  the  diapered  ground.  The  character  of  the  design  is  solenm,  the  French. 
style  still  under  Byzantine  influence.  The  carnations  are  rendered  by  a  pink  enamel ; 
the  eyes  are  light  blue.  The  armorial  bearings  were  then  those  of  the  House  of 
Aigou.* 

Fig.  54.    Estex  vote.    Found  in  the  Bartlow  Hills,  and  destroyed  by  fire  at  Little 
Easton,  Lord  Maynard's. 
This  beautiful  vase  is  about  3}  inches  high,  and  4}  inches  diameter.  It  is  enamelled 
throughout  in  green,  red,  and  blue. 

Fig.  55.  GM  ring  of  EthdmHf,  King  of  Wesaex,  IXth  century.  British 
Museum. 
This  ring  is  decorated  with  a  bluish,  black  enamel,  firmly  incorporated  into  the 
metal  by  fusion,  what  is  termed  **  4xnail  de  niellure"  by  M.  de  Laborde,t  who  conslderB 
the  character  of  the  design  and  ornament  to  be  Saxon,  and  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Saxon  artist 

Fig.  56.    EnamdUd  chdsse,  representing  the  Virgin  and  CfhUd,  and  AposUes,    Xllth 
oentuiy.    British  Museum. 

Fig.  57.    Candleetiok,    Champlev^  enameL    Xlllth  century.    British  Museum. 

Fig.  58.    Enamelled  plate,  repreaenting  Henry  of  Bloie,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Brother  of  King  Stephen.    Xllth  century.    British  Museum. 

This  roundel  is  7  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  upper  half  is  represented  a  bishop 
prostrate,  and  carrying  a  laige  rectuigular  object  in  his  hands.  Under  this  fi^^ure  are 
the  words  hemriovs  efiboofvs.  On  the  lower  half  of  the  plate  are  two  angels  with 
centers.  Bound  the  margin  are  two  lines  of  inscriptions,  which  Mr.  Franks  thus 
translates :  '*  Art  is  above  gold  and  gems :  the  Creator  is  above  all  things.  Henry, 
while  living,  gives  gifts  of  brass  to  Qod ;  whom  (equal  to  the  Muses  in  intellect,  and 
superior  to  Marcus  in  oratory)  his  renown  makes  acceptable  to  men,  his  morals  to  the 
gods  above.**  The  other  runs  thus :  "  The  servant  sent  before,  fiishions  gifts  ac- 
ceptable to  God  :  may  an  angel  carry  up  to  heaven  the  giver  after  his  gifts.  Let  not 
England,  however,  hasten  this  event,  or  excite  grief :  England,  to  whom  peace  or 
war,  movement  or  quiet,  come  through  him."  This  plate  records  the  gifts  of  a 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  upon  whom  the  destinies  of  England  rested.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  1185 — 1154,  when  the  bishop's 
influence  alternately  caused  Stephen  or  Matilda's  party  to  triumph.  Mr.  Frai^Ls 
attributes  this  piece  to  the  Rhen&h  school  of  enamellers4: 

Fig.  59.    Painted  enamelled  Ewer,    By  Pierre  Raymond.    XVIth  century.    (No.  710 
Bebruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Subject,  the  Triumph  of  Yenus.  The  goddess  is  represented  in  a  car,  drawn  by 
four  stags.  Cupids,  and  dogs,  in  her  train.  In  grisaille,  heightened  with  gold.  Car- 
nations tinted.    Height  10  inches; 

Fig.  60.    Casket,  decorated  with  Limoges  enamels  in  grisaille^  representing  the  Sybils, 
(No.  1565  Coll.  Bemal.)    Heightened  with  gold. 
The  five  plaques  are  mounted  in  silver  gilt,  embellished  with  gems  and  cameos. 
Height,  44  inches  by  5  feet  long. 


*  Du  Sommerard,  Album,  x.,  pi.  12. 

t  Notice  des  Smatue,  bijoux  et  objets  divers  du  mus4e  du  Louvre,  p.  86. 

X  ArchflBological  JoumiJ. 
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Ife  61,    Cabinet  danuucened  tn  gold  and  iilver.    ItaUan  work  of  the  XVIth  oentorr. 
(Coll.  BothBchild.) 

All  the  statuettes  are  in  bronxe,  the  carnations  silyered,  the  yestmenta  gilded. 
Hm  shafts  of  the  columns  are  of  silver,  the  bases  and  capitals  Kilt.  (No.  828  Debruira- 
UbtrteCoUection.)  r         ©       \  -6 

Kg,  62.    7ro»  toOet-glati,  danuucened  in  gold  and  ailver,    Italian  work  of  the  XVIth 
century.    (ColL  Soltykof^)    Decorated  in  the  same  style  as  61. 
The  lower  part  of  this  forms  a  box ;  the  glass  is  coyered  with  a  sliding  panel,  the 
bai^  represented  in  the  woodcut,  forms  an  architectural  tacode,  (No.  820  Debruge- 
LaUtfte  Collection.)  ^^  ^ 

Kg.  63.  Vote  of  rocb-cryOal  Kountings  of  dlyer-gilt,  chased  and  enriched  with 
cameos  and  precious  stones.  ColL  Bothschild.  XVIth  century.  (No.  824 
J^ebruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  64.  Ancient  agate  driMng  vtead,  ueuatty  etyled  the  Vom  of  Ptolemy,  Mounted  in 
gold,  and  enriched  with  precious  stones,  given  by  Charles  III.  (the 
Simple)  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  now  in  the  Imp.  Lib.,  Paris,  but 
without  the  gold  mounting. 

Thk  is  a  carchesium,  a  name  given  to  the  goblet  peculiar  to  Bacchus,  and  found 
■ometiineB  in  antiques,  in  his  own  hand.  The  carchesium  has  a  shallow  foot,  wider 
than  it  is  deep,  with  handles  rising  over  the  edge  and  reaching  to  the  foot ;  it  is  one 
of  the  oldest  forms  of  goblet  known.  Fig.  64  represents  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  and 
Ceres.  It  is  the  cup  out  of  which  the  queens  of  France  used  to  drink  the  wine  of 
oonaecration  on  their  coronation. 

Fig.  65.  Sardonyx  ewer.'  XVIIth  century.  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Mounted  in 
gold^  enamelled  and  enriched  with  precious  stones. 

The  ewer  is  surmounted  by  a  head  of  Pallas,  the  helmet  of  onyx,  with  a  winged 
dragon  for  crest.  The  handle  is  formed  by  a  winged  dragon  of  pale  green^  the  wings 
diapered,  the  tongue  made  to  move.    (No.  587  Louvre.) 

Fig.  66»  Oftp  of  U^laetUu  XVIth  century.  Mounted  in  gold,  enriched  with 
rubies  and  a  statuette  in  enamelled  gold. 

The  cup  is  ornamented  with  gadroon  sculptures  on  the  body  and  stem.  The 
figure  holds  a  phylacteiy,  upon  which  is  inscribed  "  Da  guerra  esoe  pac^"  (No. 
826  Debruge-Labiute  CoUection.) 

Pigs.  67,  68,  69,  70.     Ves»elt  of  tiher,  probably  ueed  as  cruets,   IVth  century.  Vatican. 

Fig.  71.    Iron  Crown  of  the  Lombards,    Cathedral,  Monza. 

6  inches  diameter,  2^  high ;  it  served  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  at  Milan,  when 
he  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  saying,  **  Dio  me  la  diede,  guai  a  chi  la  tocca  1 " 
woids  which  afterwards  became  the  motto  of  the  order  of  the  Iron  Oown. 

Kg.  72.  Crown  of  AgiMph,  Vlth  century.  Described  p.  205.  Probably  a  yotive 
crown. 

Kg.  73.    CJUmt  or  throne  of  Dagobert,    Vllth  century.    Imp.  Lib.,  Paris. 

It  was  upon  this  chair  that  Napoleon,  in  August^  1804,  distributed  the  croises  of 
the  legion  of  honour  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army  assembled  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion 
of  Eng^d.  Napoleon  caused  the  chair  to  be  brought  from  Paris  for  the  express 
purpose. 

Kg.  74.  Mden  altar  fnmtal  of  Bdle,  Xlth  century.  Musfie  de  Cluny.  Described, 
p.  216. 

Kg.  75.  Siher  reUquary  head  or  ''chef.'*  From  the  Cathedral  at  B&le.  Xlth 
century.    British  Museum. 
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Fig.  76.  lUUquary,  ckdsse.  Coppei>gat  Xllth  oentury.  OolL  Soltykoft  (Na  951 
Debruge-Labarte  CoUectioxL) 

Fig.  77.    Candlestick,    Xllth  century.    Mns^  de  Clonj. 

In  copper,  cast  and  slightly  chased.  The  winged  dragons  which  twist  themselyes 
among  the  branches  issuing  from  the  lions*  mouths,  and  the  lizards  wbidi  support 
the  sookety  all  belong  to  the  romanesque  style,  which  is  short  and  thick. 

^.78.    Copper  ceiuer  or  ikunUe,    Xllth  century.    Lille. 

Fig.  79.  ^nacopal  ring,  Qold,  with  sapphire.  French  work  of  Xllth  century. 
(ColL  liondesborough.) 

The  stone,  an  irregular  pentagon,  is  secured  in  the  collet  by  four  projecting  clampsy 
*'  k  griffesy*'  and  the  shank,  which  is  triangular,  bears  on  the  outside  the  inscription. 
"  Ave  Maria  Qratia,"  between  the  heads  of  two  dragons.  Workmanship,  French,  of 
the  Xnth  century.  This  ring  was  found  in  1829,  in  the  tomb  of  Thierry,  Bishop  of 
Verdun.  tll65. 

Fig.  80.  Jllonogram  of  the  Virgin,  Jewelled  ornament  of  the  precious  mitre  of 
William  of  Wykeham.  XlVth  centuiy.  New  College,  Oxford. 
An  M.  crowned,  set  in  gems,  and  partially  enamelled,  with  the  subject  of  the 
Annunciation  introduced  in  the  open  parte  of  the  letter.  This  ornament  appears  to 
have  occupied  a  central  position  on  the  mitre.  Size,  2  in.  by  2 j^.  The  ground- 
work of  this  mitre  was  of  edlken  tissue,  closely  set  with  gold  and  pearls. 

Fig.  81.  Crazier  of  WiUiam  of  Wyheham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  XlVth  century. 
New  College,  Oxford.  Silver  gilt  and  enamelled,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. 

Fig,  82.    StaiueUe  of  the  Virgin,    XlVth  century.    Louvre.    Described,  p.  231. 

Fig.  83.  Magical  ring  for  the  thumb.  Oilt.  German.  XlVth  oentury.  (Coll. 
Londesborough.)    Figure  of  a  toad  swallowing  a  serpent. 

Fig,  84.  Clasp,  or  morseffor  a  cope,*  Silver-gilt.  XlVth  century.  CoU.  Soltyko€& 
(No.  981  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 
Forms  a  quatrefoil,  with  small  lobes  at  the  points  of  intersection.  A  lozenge  edged 
with  cabochons  of  various  colours  and  pearls,  is  inscribed  within  the  quatrefoil,  and 
on  it,  is  an  eagle  crowned  ;  the  wings  and  body  enriched  with  precious  stones,  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  garnet  cabochons.    IHameter,  7  inches. 

Fig,  85.  Toad-stone  ring.  Silver.  With  figure  of  a  toad  on  the  face  of  the  shell  or 
stone.  XVth  century.  (ColL  Londesborough.) 
Whatever  the  toad-stone  may  have  been,  it  was  said  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
poison  by  perspiring  and  changing  colour,  and  that,  because  it  was  found  in  the  heads 
of  toads,  and  according  to  Albert  Magnus,  it  preserved  impressed  upon  ite  surface 
the  figure  of  the  animaL  All  know  Shakspeare's  beautiful  allusion  to  this  superstitioii. 
Fenton,  who  wrote  in  1569,  says,  "  There  is  found  in  heads  of  old  and  great  toads  a 
stone  which  they  call  borax,  or  stelon."  They  **  being  used  in  rings,  gave  forewarning 
against  venom." 

**  Were  you  enamoured  on  his  copper  rings, 
His  sa]ffh>n  jewel,  with  the  toad-stone  in't  ?  ** 

Ben  Johnson^s  Fox,  ii.  5. 

"  The  foule  toad  hath  a  fsdre  stone  in  his  head." 

Lelf^s  Evphues,  D.  46. 


*  Clasp,  morse,  fibula,  fr.  fermail,  agrafe,  mors  de  chape,  &e.  There  are  few  objecte 
that  have  remained  so  completely  within  the  province  of  art,  or  of  which  a  greater  variety 
exist  that  these  ornamental  clasps  to  unite  the  two  parte  of  a  vestment  dther  on  the 
shoulder,  neck,  or  breast — sometimes  only  used  as  a  simple  decoration.  The  utmost 
skiU  and  taste  were  lavished  upon  them,  and  the  miniatures,  and  sculptures,  and  inven- 
tories, show  the  extraordinary  expense  of  those  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  inventory  of 
St.  Paul's,  made  1295,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-eight. 
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Id  iddiiion  to  the  French  InTentories  quoted  p.  284»  we  find  a ''  orapatidine  *  ornn- 
iHDting  the  bottom  of  the  crystal  cup  of  Louis  of  Aigou,  doubtless  to  detect  any 
poisoa  in  the  liquid. 

*  1416.  Sept  anneaulz,  k  pierres  crapaudinee,  xvij  langues  de  serpens  et  une  pierre 
de  oorail  qui  aoait  de  deux  espreuves^  tout  prisd." — ftwmUory  ofthtDvke  de  Berry, 

F^86.    jReiiquary  qf  Orvieto.    Italian,  XIYth  century.    Described,  p.  238. 

The  **  Mass  of  Bolsena,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Baffikelle's  frescoes 
in  the  Yatican. 

Kg.  87.  Cruet,  rotixsryttal  French.  XIYth  century.  Coll.  Soltykoffi  Mounted  in 
BLlYer,  chased  and  gilt.    (No.  905  Debruge-Labarle  Collection.) 

Kg.  88.  Ckaiice  m  tUver.  Chased  and  gilt.  By  ArditL  XIYth  century.  Coll 
Soltykoff.    (No.  906  Pebruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

The  foot  is  enriched  with  subjects  in  translueid  enamel,  and  with  chased  foliage  in 
hi^  relief;  interspersed  with  enamelled  birds.  The  knop  is  ornamented  with  busts  of 
santtB,  in  six  medallions ;  the  base  of  the  cup  with  Gothic  compartments  filled  with 
chimerical  animals.  On  a  fillet  above  the  foot  is  incribed  "Andreas  Arditi  de 
Florentia  me  fecit.* 

ilg.  89.  Oruei  of  ro€3t-€rffttaL  Mounted  in  silyer,  French.  XIYth  centuiy.  Chased 
and  gilt»  turreted  top,  surmounted  by  a  helmet,  with  a  monk  at  hi« 
devotionsy  for  crest.    (No.  905  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  90.  F^bvia,  ajf  chated  nher,  ikUdd  with  nidh  iPorL  Italian  work.  XYth 
century.    Marlborou^  House. 

Fig.  91.  Pendant  Jewel  of  ike  Benaiutviyse,  represeiUtng  France  and  Victory.  Of 
enameUed  gold,  enriched  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  (ColL 
Londeeborougb.) 

Unicom,  the  body  formed  of  two  pearls  irregulariy  shaped  (jbaroquee),  the  head 
and  legs  of  enamell^  gold.  France,  represented  by  a  female  figure,  bearing  a  sword 
of  diamonds,  and  attired  in  HjUur-de-Usie  robe,  is  seated  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and 
encircles  with  her  arms  another  female  figure,  bearing  a  palm  representing  Yiotory. 
This  jewel  is  enriched  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emertdds,  and  two  pearls  **  en  pen- 
deloque."*     (Na  1002  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  92.  Pendant  for  the  girdle.  Of  gold,  chased,  pierced,  and  enamelled.  Jewel 
of  the  Renaissance.  Of  the  best  style.  It  is  also  enriched  with  four 
pendant  pearls  "  en  pendeloque." 

Fig.  98.    Oolden  ring,    Italian.    XYIth  century.    Workmanship  very  fine,  probably 
Italian.    (ColL  Ijondesborough.) 

It  is  set  with  a  pyramidal  diamond,  held  in  its  place  by  fbur  birds'  daws,  in  open 
chased  work ;  the  shank  is  semi-engraved  within  and  without.  This  class  of  ring  was 
hi|^y  priaed  in  England  during  tne  revolutions  of  the  XYIIth  century,  from -its 
power  of  marking  or  writing  upon  glass^  and  thereby  leaving  records,  some  of  which 
have  descended  to  our  times. 

Fig.  94.  Orfiet,  rodo-crytiaL  Italian.  XYIth  century.  Of  ovoid  form,  cut  in  gadroona. 
Coll.  SoltykoE    (No.  918  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  95.    Ring^  nher-giU.    Benaiasance.    (CoU.  Londesborough.) 


*  Pendtloqme,  An  ornament  consisting  of  a  stone,  generally  pear-shaped,  set  in  gold 
or  silver,  and  so  suspended  from  the  ear-ring  or  cross  from  which  it  hangs,  as  to  move  at 
the  slightest  touch.  The  name  penddoque  is  given  to  the  stone  itself  when  it  has  the  form 
of  a  pear.     Millin,  Diet.  de$  beaux-arts. 
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Fig.  96.    Pendant  jewel  of  the  BencMsance.    In  gold,  chased,  enamelled,  and  enriched 
with  precious  stones. 

A  mermaid,  winged,  with  double  talL  In  one  hand  she  holds  a  mirror  formed  of 
a  table  diamond,  in  the  other  a  serpent ;  in  the  centre  a  cabochon  ruby ;  a  black 
pearl  en  pendeloque.    (No.  996  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  97.    Preeentoir,  or  stand  for  holding  a  cup.    Silver-gilt,  richly  decorated  with 
masks  and  arabesques.    XYIth  century.    (Coll.  Soltykoff.) 

The  cup  which  rested  on  this  presentoir  was  £utened  by  the  three  winged, 
horses,  which  by  means  of  a  spring  placed  under  the  foot,  separate  so  as  to  allow  the 
cup  to  be  taken.    (No.  917  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

fig.  98.    Oimmal  rings.*    Qerman.    (Oil.  Londesborough.) 

1. — Qold.    Two  hands  clasped  upon  a  plain  wire  ring. 

2. — out.  ConslBts  of  three  rings,  which  separate  and  turn  upon  a  pivot.  The 
two  outer  ones  had  been  united  by  two  hands  clasped,  which  concealed  two  united 
hearts  upon  the  centre  ring,  which  is  toothed  at  the  edge.    German. 

Fig.  99*    Magical  ring.    XVIIIth  century.    (ColL  Londesborough.) 

Opens  on  pressing  the  jewels  in  the  centre;  within  are  inscribed  cabalistic 
inscriptions. 

Fig.  100.    One  of  the  jars  of  the  Alhamhra. 

*'La  Jarra,**  as  it  is  styled,  is  white,  the  ornaments  blue,  of  two  shades,  or  of  that 
golden  copper  lustre  of  the  Hispano-Arabic  pottery.     This,  with  another,  was 


♦  The  gjmmel  or  gimmal  ring,  as  its  name  implies  {gemdle),  is  constructed  of  double 
hoops  which  play  one  into  the  otiier,  each  hoop  is  surmounted  by  a  hand,  and  in  the  palm 
of  the  lower  hand  is  represented  a  heart ;  when  the  hoops  close,  they  unite  into  one  ring^ 
the  hands  slide  into  contact  enclosing  the  hearty  thus  symbolising  love,  fiddity,  and  union. 
From  a  simple  love  token,  the  gimmal  was  converted  into  a  ring  of  affiance.  Each  patting 
the  finger  into  one  of  the  hoops  were  thus  symbolic^y  yoked  together,  a  yoke  which  waa 
shared,  one  half  being  allotted  to  the  other,  thus  typifying  community  of  interests,  &c. 
The  French  term  is  /ot,  alliance^  which  hist  word  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux  is  defined 
to  be  a  ring,  "que  Taccord^  donne  A  son  acoorde6,  oil  il  y  a  un fil d'  or  et  in  fil  d'argent.'* 
thus  supposing  one  hoop  to  be  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver.  Archdeacon  Nares  says  that 
gimmel  rings,  though  originally  double,  were  by  a  further  refinement  made  triple; 

Herrick,  in  his  Hesperides,  has  the  following  lines  : — 

THB  JDOCAI.  HINa  A  TBUB  LOYS  KNOT. 

**  Thou  8end*st  me  a  true-love  knot ;  but  I 
Betum'd  a  ring  of  jimmalB  to  imply, 
Thy  love  had  one  knot>  mine  a  triple  tye.** 

In  Dryden's  "  Don  Sebastian  "  we  find  :— 

*' A  curious  artist  wrought  'em. 
With  joynts  so  dose  as  not  to  be  perceiVd ; 
Yet  they  are  both  each  other's  counterpart. 
(Her  part  had  Juan  inscribed  and  his  had  Zayda. 
You  know  tiiose  names  were  theirs :)  and  in  the  midsty 
A  heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  plac'd. 
Now  if  the  rivets  of  these  two  rings,  inclosed, 
Pit  not  each  other,  I  have  forged  this  lye, 
But  if  they  join,  you  must  for  ever  part."  ♦ 


•  See  also  Hone's  "Every  Day  Book;"  History  and  Poetry  of  Finger-rings,  by  a 
Edwards ;  and  Catalogue  of  the  Londesborough  rings. 
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^iwrered  benesUi  the  pavement  of  the  Alhambra.    Ita  oompenion  was  broken  in 
ttstimeofMontalla. 

ffe  101.  AUwr-pUee.  By  Luoa  della  Robbia.  XVth  oentniy.  Church  of  San 
Miniato,  Florence. 

F%.102.    MajoUdajvg,    Cira  1520.    (No.  1846  CoU.  BemaL) 

Height, nearby  19  inches.    An  eecutoheon  bearing  the  "palle"  of  the  Medid,  all 
■z  charged  with  fleon-de-liB,  aurmonnted  by  the  pap^  keys  and  tiara. 

Rg.  lOS.    MajMooL  diak.    An  artist  painting  a  diah,  a  lady  seated  beaide  him. 
(No.  1848  ColL  BemaL) 
This  dish  was  formerly  at  Stowe,  the  subject  said  to  be  Ttftfl^l^A  himseli;  with 
the  Fomarinftj  seated  in  his  studia    9|  inches  diameter. 

Fig.  104.    lf(c^fo2teo(&^&of<^"ya8odaSpezeria.*'    Inoolours» 

Hg.  105.  MajcUcafiuit-diah.  Ornamented  with  ^  Amorini  **  trophies,  and  and>e0quea. 
(CoU.  BemaL) 
A  broad  flat  border,  with  a  welled  centre,  characterise  this  class  of  plates,  "fruttiere,** 
^rhich  were  used  as  receptacles  for  sweetmeats,  and  in  England  were  represented  by 
the  painted  roundles  or  fruit  trenchers  of  wood.  This  plate  belongs  to  the  best  period 
(^Italian  arabesques. 

Fig.  lOG.    Mc^cUca  vote.    The  Triumph  of  Galatea,  after  the  fresco  of  Ra£BMlle  in  the 
FWneeina  palace,  Rome.    (ColL  Marryat.) 
Polyphemus  is  represented  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tase. 

¥^  107.  McQoUca  dUh.  Arabesques,  in  grisaille,  on  a  blue  ground.  Probably 
alter  the  deeigna  of  B.  Franco.  Marlborough  House. 
%  inches  diameter,  of  the  finest  period  of  manufrcture  (Ciro.  1550).  The  arrange- 
luent  of  the  drapery  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  disposition  of  the  terminal  figures 
undemeatii,  clearly  show  that  the  piece  was  intended  to  serre  as  an  ornament  of  a 
dressoir ;  at  the  same  time  the  various  details  over  the  surikce  is  so  well  managed,  that 
there  is  no  want  of  balanoe  when  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.* 

Fig.  108.  MajdUea  ewer.  Triton  and  Nereid,  surmounted  by  marine  divinities. 
cSrc  1550.  ColL  Soltykoffl  Painted  in  colours^  the  mannfactaire  oi 
Urbino.    (Na  1148  Debruge-Labarte  (>>llection.) 

Fig.  109.    Mctjolica  inktkmd.   Of  triangular  form.   ZYIth  century.  In  the  possession 
of  Colonel  PaUiser.f 
The  arms  of  the  Medid,  surmounted  in  one  escutcheon  by  the  cardinal's  hat,  in 
the  other  by  a  coronet,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  this  inkstand  was  made 
for  Ferdinand,  Cardinal  and  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  1606. 

Fig.  110.  CoMdUgtiek.  Favenoe  of  Henry  II.  Ornamented  with  masks,  garlands, 
and  three  genii  supporting  escutcheons  with  the  arms  of  France^  and  of 
Henry  IL  and  Diane  de  Poitiers.    (ColL  Sir  A.  de  Rothschild.) 

Fig.  111.  Butitic  latin,  with  reptUee,  shelU,  Ac  Enamelled  ware  of  B.  Palissy. 
XVIth  century.  (ColL  Soltykoffi) 
Upon  a  sandy  island,  covered  with  shells,  is  an  eel ;  four  fishes  are  represented 
swimming  in  a  stream  of  water  which  surrounds  it.  The  edge  of  the  dish  is  covered 
with  plants  and  shells,  interspersed  with  frogs,  Uzards,  and  other  reptiles,  all  in  their 
natutal  colours. 

Rg.112.    PaUegydith,    Arabesques  in  relief:    Marlborough  House. 

Fig.  118.    Vate.    Enamelled  pottery  of  Germany.    (ColL  Sauvageot.) 

♦  Art-Union  Jowmal,  1855. 

i*  By  an  error  of  the  engraver,  the  Medid  arms  are  inoonrectly  drawn. 
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Fig.  114.    Dri/iiking-cmp,    Enamelled  pottery  of  Gennanj.    (CoU.  Palliser.) 

This  cap  resembles  the  metal  drinking-oupB  made  at  Nuremberg  in  the  XYIth  and 
XYIIth  centuries,  in  the  forma  of  bears^  rams*  birds,  &o,,  the  heads  unscrewing,  and 
the  bodies  containing  the  liquids.* 

Fig.  115.    Palisay  vote.    Enriched  with  masks  and  fruit  in  relief    Museum  of  the 
Louvre. 

Fig.  116.    PoUUsy  tiove  tile.    Mus^e  de  Clunj. 

fig.  117.    Piigrim'i  boUle,    Blue  and  white  stoneware.  Date  1590.    <No.  8360  Col  L 
BemaL) 

Escutcheon  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  ICedallion  with  head,  surrounded  by 
Renaidsance  arabesques. 

Fig.  118.    Jacobtu  Kannetfe.    XVth  century.    (Coll.  Marryat.) 

Fig.  119.    ApottM  mfug,    German  stonewara    (Coll.  Marryat.) 

Fig.  120.    Jug.    Gr^Flamand.    XVIth  century.    (ColL  Huyvetter.) 

Fig.  121.  Cameo.  White,  on  blue  ground^  after  Flazman.  Wedgwood  stone-ware. 
XVIIIth  century.  Marlborough  House. 
A  group  of  children.  A  subject  frequently  reproduced  on  vases  and  other  oma- 
mentol  objects,  in  size  proportioned  to  the  piece.  An.  exquisite  composition  and 
worthy  of  decorating  this  refined  and  beautiful  manufacture,  which  is  equal  in 
delicacy  of  finish  to  the  finest  onyx  cameos. 

Fig.  122.    Dresden  tea^.    Chinese  style.    (Coll.  Marryat) 

Fig.  123.    Dresden  ccmdeldbrwn.    (No.  196  Coll.  Bemal.) 
A  female  figure,  seated  on  a  pedestal,  round  which  are  Cupids  supporting  shieids. 

i^.  124.    Shres  vase.    Bleu  de  rol    (No.  600  ColL  Bemal.) 

The  handles  rest  on  grotesque  masks,  the  vase  is  encircled  by  scrolls  in  gold,  and 
the  subjects  of  the  medallions  are,  one,  a  Nymph  at  a  bath,  we  other  a  Baoohanal 
reclining  and  squeezing  the  juice  of  grapes  into  his  mouth.  15}  inches  high. 

Fig.  125.    Sevres  vase.    Bleu  de  rol    (No.  601  Coll.  Bemal.) 

Oviform,  with  flattened  handles^  the  medallions  painted  in  Bacchanalian  subjecta. 
18  inches  high. 

Fig.  126.    Portland  vase.    British  Museum. 

Fig,  127.    Alexandrian  vase,    Museo  Borbonico,  Naples. 

Fig.  128.    PompeU  vase.    Museo  Borbonico,  Naples.    Size  of  originaL 

This  vase  was  discovered  in  a  sepulchre  of  Pompeii,  1839.  It  is  of  the  same 
character  in  the  colours  and  quality  of  the  glass  as  the  Portland  vase,  the  white 
enamel  figures  upon  the  dark  blue  transparent  ground  being  raised  or  embossed  out 
of  the  white  exterior  coating,  by  first  rate  engravers,  probably  Qreek  artists  working 
in  Bome,  possibly  as  late  as  the  reisn  of  Tngan.  This  beautiful  vase  is,  no  doubt,  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  Portland^  and  is  of  less  severe  and  conventional  character; 
the  Bacchanalian  figures  descriptive  of  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest^  beautifully 
harmonise  with  the  arabesque  scrolls.  In  design  and  execution  it  is  only  surpassed 
by  the  Portland  vase.  The  vase  is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  footj,  which  has 
been  abstracted.    Zahn  supposes  it  to  have  been  of  goldf 


*  Of  these  many  examples  are  given  in  Miscellanea  QTaphica^  from  Lord  Londesbo- 
rough's  Collection. 

t  A.  Pellatt.  Curiosities  of  OUusmahmg,  The  woodcut  which  forms  this  group, 
125, 126, 127)  and  128,  is,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Pellatt,  copied  and  engraved 
by  tiie  pupils  of  Marlborough  House,  the  original  block  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
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Fig.  129.     A^ldjo  vaae.     (ColL  Auldjo.) 

fbund  in  1833,  at  Pompeii,  in  the  Hoose  of  the  Factn.  The  ground  of  the  Tase  is 
of  a  de^  sapphire  blue,  on  which,  in  opaque  white  glass,  the  omamenti  are  cut.  It 
VIS  found  broken  ;  part  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Auldjo,  the  other  ia  the  British 
JCaseom.  The  shape  of  this  vase  is  elegant,  the  handle  and  lip  of  exquisite  form, 
the  taste  and  execution  of  the  ornamental  work  of  the  purest  style.  This,  with 
the  Portland  and  Pompeii  vases,  exhibit  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  glass-making  at 
tfai6  period  when  they  were  made. 

Kg.  130.     ChUet  of  Venetian  enamOled  gUue,    XYIth  century.    Marlborough  House. 
The  glass  is  of  a  brilliant  emerald  green  colour,  and  the  scroll-like  ornaments 
endoeizig  medallions  containing  profile  portraits,  are  executed  in  gold  and  colours. 
The  date  of  this  piece  in  about  1500. 

Fig.  181.    SeKmelizglaes.    Opal    (No.  2788  ColL  Bemal.) 

Fig.  132.    Fluted  glass  on  openworh  stem  ^oith  two  dolphins,    18  inches  high.  "Yetro  di 
Trina."*    (No.  8315  ColL  BemaL) 

F!g:  138.    Zaee-work  vessel  in  ike  form  of  ajisk.  7  inches  high.    (No.  3319  ColL  Bemal.) 

Pig.  134.    PUgrim'shottle^enameUed  glass.  XVIth  century.  Co^  Soltykoff.   (No.  1278 
Debruge-Labarte  Collection. 
Four  little  handles  attached  to  the  body  of  the  bottle  admits  of  its  being  suspended 
by  a  eord.    White  glass,  decorated  with  enamelled  interkcbigs  of  Tarious  colours. 

Fig.  135.    Fnamdled  glass.    ZVIth  century. 

Hanap,  of  blue  glass-coloured  zaffre.  The  body  decorated  with  imbrications  of 
gM,  edged  with  wmte,,and  covered  with  beads  of  blue  enameL  The  foot  in  sem6  of 
gold.    (No.  1271  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Kg.l3<L    £wer. 

Composed  of  seventy  twisted  canes,  twenty-two  of  pattern  J.,  each  separated 
by  two  simple  threads.    (No.  1290  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  137.    BoUle,    Enamelled  glass. 

The  form  termed  by  the  French, ''  Bulre,"  with  one  handle.  White  glass  decorated 
with  paintings  in  coloured  enamels.  Upon  the  body,  a  bold  scroll  encloses  a  medal- 
lion, upon  which  is  represented  a  knight  riding  a  chimerical  animal ;  he  bears  on  his 
shoulder  a  kind  of  long  trumpet^  to  which  is  attached  a  banner  with  the  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
of  the  Roman  republic.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  is  enriched  with  imbrications. 
(No.  1280  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  138.    Method  of  making  iheJUagree  canes  cf  glass. 
Wig,  139.    Filagree  eanes  of  various  patterns. 
^  JJJ  jPottenw  of  Venetian  glass. 

Fig.  142.    Method  of  making  the  mMl^fiore  glass. 

Fig.  143.    Method  of  making  the  m^osaie  work. 

Kg.  144.    Cferman  drinking  glass.  Syphon  tube  in  the  centre.    (No.  3246  Coll.  BemaL) 

Fig.  145.     Venetian  glass.    Openwork  twisted  stem  with  blue  ornaments.    14  inches 
high.    (No.  2734  Coa  Bemal.) 


*  Trina,  {Italian)  lace. 
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Fig.  146.     VeneHtm  enameUed  hoUU,    (No.  2934  ColL  BemaL) 

A  flattened  bottle  with  Fused  leaf  omameuts,  enamelled  between  white  stripee 
mounted  with  silver.    10|  inches  high» 

Fig.  147.  Back  of  saddle,  Wood-carnng.  Xlllth  century.  In  alto-reUel  (No.  1 
Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 
The  figure  on  the  left  represents  a  hairy  sayage  fighting  a  lion,  that  on  the  right  a 
knight  contending  against  a  lioness.  The  knight  is  attired  in  a  hauberk  and  chausses 
of  maSl  to  the  feet,  with  genouilli^rea  Over  a  capeline  of  mail  he  wears  a  rounded 
helmet,  and  over  the  hauberk  his  ooUe-cParmes.  Bib  military  belt,  which  is  buckled 
on  his  left  side,  supports  the  scabbard  of  the  braquemart  with  which  he  is  armed. 
In  his  costume  we  have  an  exact  representation  of  a  knight  of  the  time  of  St.  Louia. 
The  hairy  man  *  contending  against  a  lion,t  and  the  armed  man  against  a  lioness^ 
were  prooably  intended  to  signirtr  that  man  should  resist  the  Demon  with  the  power 
given  him  by  the  Almighty,  in  we  same  manner  that  he  should  fight  with  temporal 
arms  against  the  enemies  of  Christianity  on  earth :  a  fitting  subject  for  the  war 
harness  of  a  companion  of  St.  Louis^ 

Fig.  148.  Stweoaty  helmet,  shield  and  gawUlet  of  the  Black  Prince,  Suspended  over 
his  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
The  jupon  or  surcoat,  of  pile  velvet,  now  of  a  palish,  yellow  brown,  faded 
probably  urom  crimson,  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  Black  Prince,  quarterly 
France  and  England,  embroidered  in  gold ;  underneath  the  velvet  covering,  is  a  fine 
buckram  or  calico,  gamboised  or  padded  with  cotton  quilted  in  longitudintd  folds.. 

Fig.  149.     TiUing  howrguinot.    Fluted  top.    XYIth  century.    (No.  2698  ColL  BemaL) 
The  outer  visor  of  this  singular  piece  has  a  grotesque  nose  and  moustache^    The 
inner  visor  of  openwork,  the  comb,  twisted.    Date,  1480 — 90. 

Fig.  150.    Chamfron  of  the  hone-armour  of   Christian  II,     Historical  Kuseuzn, 
Dresden. 

Fig,  151.    Shield  omameiUed  with  has-reliefi.  Forming  a  trophy  with  sword-handles  of 
various  forms.    XVIth  century. 
Round  iron  shield  covered  with  figures,  executed  in  hammer-work,  and  chased. 
Italian  style  of  XVIth  century.     ColL  Soltykofil     (No.  1898    Debruge-Labarte 
Collection.} 

Fig.  152.    Edmet  of  Francis  /.    XYIth  century.    Imp.  Lib.,  Paris.    Damascened 
in  gold. 

Fig.  158.    Hercules  and  AnUms,    Medallion  on  the  horse-annour  of  Christian^  II. 
Historical  Museum,  Dresden. 

Fig.  154.    8word4umdle.  By  Leigeber.  XVIIth  century.  Historical  Museum,  Dresden. 

Fig.  165.    Powder-flask,    Carved  wood.    XVIth  century.    Coll.  Bale. 

Subject,  two  dogs  seizing  a  stag.    The  mouth  of  the  piece  is  in  copper,  chased  and 
gilt,  representing  a  dog  in  Aill  reliefl  (No.  1415  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

fig.  156.    Chased  powder-flask.     Subject,  Samson  and  Dalilah.     On  velvet.    Above 
the  figures  are  the  arms  of  the  Medici    (No.  2519  Coll.  Bemal.) 

Fig.  157.    Door  leading  from  8t,  Oeorge^s  Chapel  to  the  Tomib-house,    XVth  century. 
Fig.  158.     Wrovght  iron  escutckeon,    St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 


*  The  hairy  man  was  also  a  symbol  of  strength,  and  thus  appears  in  the  Xinth  century, 
and  continues  to  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth.     BnchanterB  were  generally  so  represented. 

f  The  lion,  aooordiog  to  the  belief  of  the  middle  ages,  was  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
Devil  was  sometimes  supposed  to  make  himself  visible ;  therefore  this  conflict  of  man  with 
a  lion,  was  a  &vourite  subject  with  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages. 
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Vig.  159.     Worked  iron  gratimg,    St.  George's  Chapel^  WindBor. 

F^  160.    TaberwuiU  door.    Abbey  of  St.  Loup,  Troyea    XVth  oentury. 

Of  iron,  forged,  chased  and  gilded,  eniiohed  with  perforated  decorations,  in  the 
fofid  €k>thic  style.  In  the  centre,  the  Saviour  placed  under  a  Gk)thic  canopy  holds 
the  cop  and  the  wafer.    On  the  other  door  the  Crucifixion  is  represented. 

Rg.  161.    Bronie  hnodcer.  Cast  and  chased.    XYIth  century.    Marlborough  House. 

The  ridi  and  fandful  design  is  only  equalled  by  the  Tigorous  execution  of  the 
work,  which  though  cast  is  fimshed  by  an  elaborate  process  of  chasing. 

Fig.  162.  SUter-giU  clock  wiK  complicaUd  movement.  Enriched  with  sculptures  and 
damascened.  XYIth  century.  ColL  Soltyko£  (No.  1446  Debruge- 
Labarte  Collection.) 

Rg.  168.  MettilrgiU  dock.  Chased  and  engrayed.  With  figures  and  arabesques.  (No. 
8980,  Coa  BemaL) 

Fig.  164.  Waidi  of  cm  Ablest  in  the  form  of  a  pectoral  crost.  Of  rock-crystal  mounted 
in  copper  gUt.    Prench.     XYIth  century.     (Coll.  Soltyko£} 

Dial  with  one  needle  only.    (No.  1466  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

¥ig,  165.     Octagonal  watchrcaee.    Composed  of  plates  of  nielloed  silver,  mounted  in 
silver-gilt,  with  portrait  on  one  side  of  Laura,  on  the  other  of  Petrarch. 
(No.  1025  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  166.    Iron  money-box,    St.  George's  Chapel.    XYth  century. 

Fig.  167.  Tau,  on  pastoral  ttaff,  Xllth  century.  ColL  Soltykoffi  In  boxwood 
and  ivory  enriched  with  precious  stones.  (No.  1479  Debruge-Labarte 
Collection.) 

ThiB  curious  piece  is  in  the  form  of  a  sculptured  column,  on  the  stunmit  of  which  is 
a  lion.  The  lion  and  the  capital  of  the  column  are  both  of  wood ;  round  the  base  of 
the  capital  is  inscribed  lkx  dbi  vera  est.  The  shaft  below  is  composed  of  a  piece 
of  lYory  about  four  inches  high,  upon  which  four  figures  are  carved  in  bas-relief,  a 
l^j^op  seated  on  Ms  throne,  assisted  by  two  other  bishops,  consecrates  a  fourth 
prelate,  bi^op  or  abbot,  kneeling  before  him.  The  ivoiy  shaft  is  fixed  in  a  piece  of 
wood  below,  vnth  a  prominent  sculptured  knop,  and  this  inscription  in  uncial 
diaracters,  fkr  cbucib  boo  sxaNUM  fuqiat  omne  iiAuainnf.  Below  the  knop  is  a 
long  pieee  of  furrowed  wood,  the  ivory  end  of  which  is  pointed  vnth  iron.  M.  A. 
Len<OT,  who  possessed  this  curious  specimen  in  his  collection,  has  described  and 
figured  it* 

Fig.  168.    Saddle  of  (he  Cid.    Xlth  century.    Boyal  Armoury,  Madrid. 

Fig.  169.    Irish  harp.    Museum  of  the  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 

Fig.  170.    Cradle  cf  Henry  V,    Preserved  in  the  Castle,  Monmouth. 

Fig.  171.  Lid  of  a  casket.  Ornamented  vdth  bas-reliefii  in  stag^s-hom,  perforated  and 
laid  on  a  red  morocco  ground.    XIYth  century. 

Fig.  172.  Chased  steel  casket,  Italian  work  of  the  XYIIth  century.  (Collection  of 
Lord  Cadogan.) 
Each  side  is  decorated  with  three  consoles  reversed,  terminated  by  rams'  heads. 
The  lid  is  surmounted  by  a  pedestal  on  which  ia  a  ball  with  the  Medici  arms.  At 
the  comers  of  the  pedestal  are  placed  Caryatides  vtith  eagles'  heads.  On  the  two 
umels  in  front  are  figures  of  Mars  and  Minerva  chased  in  relie£  (No.  1433 
bebmge-Labarte  Collection.) 


MusSe  des  Monuments  franfais,  t.  iL  p.  28. 
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Fig.  178.  Tortoite-sheU  cabinet,  Flemish.  XVIIth  century.  Decorated  with  ivory 
carvings. 
The  two-tiered  hemicycle  is  divided  into  three,  a  niched  arch  in  the  centre  and 
a  panel  on  each  side.  On  the  lower  tier  a  statue  of  Hope  occupies  the  centre,  Prudence 
and  Plenty  on  each  side,  the  twisted  columns  intervening  being  entwined  with  foliage 
in  ivory.  The  six  bas-reliefs  of  the  wings  are  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Joseph, 
and  are  flanked,  in  the  lower  tier  by  Caryatides  and  twisted  colimms,  in  the  upper  by 
consoles  reversed.  The  piece  is  crowned  with  a  balustrade  divided  by  sixteen 
pedestals  surmounted  by  urns  with  flowers  and  figures.  In  the  centre,  two  Cupids 
support  a  shield  for  armorial  bearings.  This  cabinet,  according  to  tradition,  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  for  whom  it  was  caused  to  be  made  by  the  people  of  the  Low 
Countries  as  a  testimonial  to  the  minister  of  Philip  III.  (No.  1507  Debruge- 
Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  174.    Ewer  of  brass,  Circ.  1800.    Found  in  the  North  Tyne  river,  near  Hexham. 
British  Museum. 

Rg.  175.    Ewer  of  brass.    Xmth  century.    From  the  collection  of  M.  Duguet  of 
Paris.    British  Museum. 

Fig.  176.    Bronae  statuette  of  LaoUsen,  a  Chinese  pkUosopJter,    China. 

Founder  of  a  sect  which  numbers  more  than  5,000,000  followers.  He  was  bom 
about  A.D.  604,  and  came  into  the  world  with  white  hair,  hence  his  name,  which 
signifies  *'  child-old-man."  He  died  at  the  age  of  81,  and  according  to  his  discipleSy 
went  up  to  heaven  on  a  black  buffido. 

Fig.  177.    Brome  ivhcense-bumer,    Chinese. 

Fig.  178.    Carved  ivory  box,    Chinese.    Mounted  in  silver. 

Fig.  179.    Hama  and  Sita.  Hindoo  divinities  seated  on  the  throne.  A  musician  with 
the  head  of  an  ass  sings  kneeling  before  them,  a  woman  accompanies 
him  on  the  bin,    Hindoo  drawing  in  body  colour. 
Rama  is  the  seventh  incarnation  of  Vishnu  when  he  reappeared  to  punish  Havana,  a 

holy  brahmin,  who  had  obtained  ten  heads  and  twenty  arms  from  the  god  Iswora. 

Havana  having  abused  his  power,  Vishnu  sent  the  ape  Hanuman  to  bum  his  palace, 

and  then  appeared  himself,  fought  the  brahmin,  and  killed  him.    Sita  is  Rama*s  wifid, 

TiaHchmar  his  brother. 

Fig.  180.    Body  colour  painting  on  the  leaf  of  a  tree.    China. 

Fig.  181.    Bas^irf,    Executed  in  rice  paste,  bronze,  and  rock-ciystal ;   the  flowers 
and  frait  in  coral,  amber,  chrysoprase,  &c    China. 

A  vase  with  flowers,  a  cup  filled  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  a  tvng,  all  executed 
in  relief,  glazed,  and  placed  in  a  carved  frame  with  ivory  ornaments.  The  vase 
with  flowers  is  of  rice  paste  (a  vitrification  resembling  jade),  and  enriched  with 
precious  stones  and  pearls.  The  flowers  are  of  coral  and  amber,  the  stalks  of 
bronze,  chased  and  gQded.  The  cup  is  of  rock-crystal,  the  flowers  and  fruit  it  con- 
tains are  composed  of  rose-quartz,  amber,  agates,  chrysoprase,  and  other  hard 
substances.  The  ting  is  of  bronze,  chased,  gilded,  and  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  The  vapour  of  the  incense  is  imitated  by  jade.  The  stand,  of  iron-wood,  is 
decorated  with  pierced  ivory.    (No.  1702  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Fig.  182.   Basrelief.    In.  agalmatolite,  carved  and  perforated,  and  appliqu6  upon 
bamboo.    ChiiuEL 

A  young  man  presenting  a  cup  of  tea  to  a  lady. 
Fig.  188.    From  a  Turkic  MS,  <m  vellum. 
Fig.  184.    From  the  same  Turkish  MS, 

This  MS.  is  ornamented  with  decorations  in  gold  and  colours,  in  the  best  orimital 
style,  of  which  fig.  188  is  a  specimen.    The  words  inscribed  in  tiie  crescent  are. 
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"Written  by  the  most  feeble  of  writers,  Soliman,  known  under  the  name  of  Hikmetz. 
1199."    (Year  of  the  Hejira,  answering  to  November,  1784,  to  Nov.,  1785.) 

F^  185.     EnamdUd  dish,    Hindoo  work. 

On  a  green  enamelled  ground,  bordered  by  white  bands,  a  peacock  at  the  foot  of  a 
aknib  covered  with  flowers.  Executed  in  colours.  (No.  1723  Debruge-Labarte 
CoDection.) 

F^.  186.  Ancient  enamelled  vote,  China.  Pyriform  vase,  with  a  long  neck  and 
circular  foot. 
The  body  divided  by  bands  of  blue  enamel  into  three  compartments,  filled  by 
scrolls  of  luve  expanded  flowers  of  red,  white,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  foot  is  decorated 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  the  mouth  witii  festooned  leaves.  These  rich  designs 
are  ezpreesed  by  a  thin  line  of  gilded  metal  on  a  blue  ground.  (No.  1716 
Debroge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Rg.  187.     Jade  cup  wUk  hylint,    China. 

Three  kylins  cured  out  of  the  block  serve  for  handles ;  the  body  ia  decorated 
with  eng;raved  arabesques.    (No.  1727  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

Hg.  188.    A  BuddhUt  Divinily.    Of  white  agalmatolite.    China. 

fig.  189.    Pink  vaae.    Of  agahnatolite. 

A  branch  of  tulip-tree,  with  a  flower,  rises  out  of  a  rock  of  gray  agalmatolite, 
decorated  with  flowers  in  relief  The  interior  of  the  tulip  is  hollow,  to  contain 
water,  or  receive  pastilles. 

fig.  190.    Cha»ed  tUver  cwp,    China. 

The  body  is  covered  with  vine-leaves  and  grapes,  chased  in  relief;  two  vine- 
stalka  form  the  handle.  At  the  bottom  is  inscribed  in  Chinese ;  **  Will  it  be  in  this 
present  life  as  in  the  next  (that  we  shall  meet  again)  V  Probably  this  cup  was  used 
by  two  friends  at  the  moment  of  parting. 

Fig.  191.    Th/wmJb-ring  of  jade.    Decorated  with  gold  filagree  and  incrusted  with 
rabies.    Hindoo  work.    Cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  jade. 

Fig.  192.    Blm  and  white  disk,    (Coll.  Marryat) 

Fig.  198.    Porcelain  double  botUe.    China. 

With  two  mouths,  form  flattened.  A  quantity  of  figures,  trees  and  shops  are 
modelled  in  relief  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  (No.  1855  Debruge-Labarte  Collection.) 

fig.  194.    Porcelain  cup.    China. 

Oral,  with  a  handle  having  on  each  side  a  kylin.  Under  the  spout  are  also  two  of 
the  same  at^inndf.  Coloured  with  flowers  and  foliage.  (No.  1862,  Debruge-Labarte 
Collection.) 

Fig.  195.    BotUe,  ffourd-thaped,    Japan.    (Coll.  Marryat) 

Fig.  196.    Hindoo  taibre. 

Damascened  in  gold  and  silver,  the  hilt  and  guard  of  massive  silver  are  terminated 
by  the  head  of  a  chimerical  animal,  and  covered  with  rich  ornaments  chased  in 
reliet 

Fig.  197.    Ivory-handled  Malay  knife  or  krite.    Terminated  by  the  head  of  a  bird, 
dade  waved. 

Fig.  198.    Ivory-handled  /apaneie  clevan.    Sculptured  in  open  work. 

fig.  199.    Tartar  poignard.   Mounted  m  chased  silver. 

Fig.  200.    OyUndrieal  veiieL    Bed  lacquer,  with  subjects  in  relief.    China. 

Martin,  a  carriage-painter,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  not  onlv 
imitated  the  lacquer  of  China  and  Japan,  but  discovered  a  varnish  or  lacquer  which 
he  applied  upon  wood  and  copper.    With  his  pretty  paintings  he  decorated  snufl*- 
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boxes,  fansy  and  other  objects  for  the  use  of  ladies.    His  vamiBh  goes  by  his  name, 
"  Vemis  de  Martin." 

Fig.  201.  /ap<m  cabinet.  Black  lacquer  painted  in  gold.  The  hinges,  handle  and 
lock  are  of  chased  silver. 

Fig.  202.  Bronze  vessel  (Ting).  China.  All  the  Oriental  specimens,  Nos.  176  to  202, 
with  the  exception  of  Figs.  192  and  195,  are  from  the  Debruge-Labarte 
Collection. 

Fig.  203.  Ewer.  Mesopotamian  work,  brass  inlaid  with  silyer.  Xllth  century. 
British  Museum.    (From  the  De  la  liotta  Collection.) 

Fig.  204.  Votive  diptych.*  On  one  tablet  ^sculapius  and  Telesphorus ;  on  the  other, 
Hygieia.  Ilnd  century.  (ColL  Fej^rv^.) 
Hygieia  is  richly  attired,  leaning  on  the  tripod  and  feeding  a  snake;  she  is 
accompanied  by  Cupid  without  wings,  above  her  we  see  Jacchus.  This  is  a  celebrated 
monument  of  ancient  art,  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Conmiodus,  and  is 
published  by  Gori,  Raphael  Morghen,  and  others.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Gbddi  family  of  Florence,  and  then  of  Count  Wiczay  in  Hungary .+ 


•  This  diptych  should  have  been  inserted  p.  11. 
+  Catalogue  of  the  Fej6rv&ry  Collection. 
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CHAPTER    L 

SCULPTURK 


§  I.    GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

TN  treating  of  the  fine  arts  as  applied  to  domestic  use,  the 
-^  first  place  must  imdoubtedly  be  conceded  to  sculpture. 
In  all  ages  the  custom  has  prevailed  of  adorning  with  chiseled 
or  carved  figures  and  devices  both  household  and  sacred 
vessels,  domestic  furniture  and  weapons,  of  whatever  material 
composed,  these  ornaments  corresponding  naturally  with  the 
taste  of  the  period  which  gave  birth  to  them. 

The  establishment  successively  of  the  Goths  and  of  the 
Lombards  in  Italy,  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks,  and  the  various  calamities  which,  during  SSf^StoSl?'** 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  befel  the  ^  "^^* 
western  empire,  had  not  the  effect,   as  might 
have  been  supposed,   of    annihilating  the  industrial  arts, 
which  received,  on  the  contrary,  much  encouragement  from 
the  barbarians;    and  yet,  when  we  duly  consider  all  the 
different  causes  that  have,  in  the'  lapse  of  centuries,  com- 
bined to  destroy  the   productions  of  so  remote  a  period, 
we  can  hardly  feel  surprise  at  the  smallness  of  the  number 
handed  down  to  us.     Some  pieces  forming  part  of  the  treasure 
of  Monza,  to  which  is  ascribed  the  date  of  Queen  Theodolinda, 
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the  ivory  cathedra,  or  episcopal  chair  of  St.  Maximian,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  in  the  Vlth  century,  (Fig.  1),  and  the 
throne  of  Dagobert  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  but 
not  of  unquestionable  authenticity,  these  are  almost  the  only 
relics  of  art  as  applied  to  furniture  *  attributable  to  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  middle  ages.  We  must  therefore  have  re- 
course to  conjecture  regarding  the  style  of  ornament  employed. 
At  the  epoch  when  Christianity,  triumphant  under  Con- 
stantine,  was  at  length  enabled  to  display  external  symbols 
of  its  existence,  it  is  weE  knovm  that  Christian  art,  imable 
so  immediately  to  create  for  itself  a  new  technica,  adopted 
the  style  of  antiquity  in  its  then  degenerate  state.  The 
earlier  mediaeval  centuries  do  not  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
by  any  fresh  ideas.  In  Italy,  the  King  of  the  Goths,  Theo- 
doric,  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  arts  and  monuments  of 
ancient  Rome,  not  only  restored  the  edifices  erected  by  the 
Romans,  but  caused  new  ones  to  be  built  on  the  principles 

*  Fr.  Art  mobUier,  The  French  language  abounds  in  technical  terms  for  which  we 
possess,  as  yet,  no  fixed  or  recognised  equivalent  in  our  own,  and  which  will  there- 
fore, in  this  work,  be  left  untranslated.  Our  English  word  moveable,  for  instance, 
although,  in  its  etymology  a  sU-icb  rendering  of  the  French  mobile,  is  so  little  em- 
ployed as  a  term  of  art  that  in  many  places,  the  translation  sounds  harsh,  and  scarcely 
conveys  the  idea  of  the  original  with  anything  like  nicety  of  expression.  Meublea  and 
mobUier  have  a  much  wider  signification  than  our  words  fwrmhure  or  m/oveaJblea,  In 
the  '*  Termes  de  jurisprudence,"  we  find  that  **  les  pierreries,  I'argent  sent  regard^ 
oomme  meubles.  MobUier  is  what  the  French  call  a ''  terme  du  Pdais,"  or  law-term, 
answering  to  our  goods  and  ckatteU,  including  everything  but  that  which  forms  a 
constructive  or  architectural  part  of  a  house  or  apartment^  not  only  household  fur- 
niture and  decorations  but  personal  ornaments,  apparel,  jewels  and  money.  ''Succes- 
sion mobiliaire "  means  a  succession  to  a  personal  estate.  The  French  have  their 
mobile,  mMHaire,  m<^i€r.  The  Qermans  their  mobilien.  Why  should  we  not  have 
mo&t^  /  The  word  exists,  but  is  obsolete,  and  though  it  has  been  never  used  in  a 
sense  strictly  synonymous  with  "  moveables  and  chaUeU,**  sooner  than  create  a  new 
word,  why  should  we  not  revive  an  old  one,  or  rather  apply  it  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  French  mMle.    We  find  in  our  dictionaries : — 

Res  mobiles.  "  Chattels,  moveable  property,  moveables." — Bailey's  Lexicon, 
Kes  mobiles  (Digesta)^  "  moveables,  chattels.'' — BiddUs  Latin  Lexicon. 
Mobile.  "An  adopted   Latin  word  from  mobilis,  moveable,  now  entirely  dis- 
used."— Nares, 
„        "  Moveable  (not  used)."—  WebsUr, 
„        *'  That  can  be  moved ;  moveable." — Richairdwn, 
„        "  Moveable  (obsolete)  **—Oraig. 
Moble.   "Moveable."    Chaucer. — BaUe^t  Etymological  Dictionary, 
Mobil,  Moble.    Snbtt,  "Moveable  goods,  or  such  as  are  not  afiSxed  to  the  soiL" 
"  Tone  heme  in  the  battale  will  ye  noght  forbore, 
For  all  the  mobil  on  the  mold  merkit  to  meld."— ^won  Ook  iiL  13. 
It  is  more  generally  used  in  the  plural : 

"  Fra  eueiy  part  thai  flokking  &st  about. 
Bay  th  with  gude  will,  and  thare  mMis  but  dout"— JDou^^cu,  VirgU,  66, 25. 

JamiesofCi  El,  Diet, 
The  adjective  mobile,  mobiliary,  might  therefore  be  usefully  introduced  j  and  as 
Kdare  gives  sedUia,  so  mothers  may  give  VMibilia, 
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of  ancient  art.     The  Lombards,  who  succeeded  the  Goths, 


Fig.  1.    Irory  Chair  of  St.  Maximian,  at  Bavonna.    Ylth  ooutary. 


endeavoured,  under  Agiiulph  and  Theodolinda,  to  follow  the 
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example  of  the  nations  they  had  conquered,  and  are  not 
therefore  likely  to  have  introduced  any  changes  in  the  prac- 
tice of  arts  with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  They 
would  probably  be  satisfied  to  take  as  their  models  the  many 
monuments  of  Roman  greatness  still  existing,  and  those 
which  more  recently  had  been  erected  by  Theodoric ;  and 
although,  to  judge  by  the  fragments  still  remaining  at  Pavia 
and  Monza,  these  productions  fell  far  short  of  those  which 
had  served  them  for  guides,  they  possess,  notwithstanding, 
no  sort  of  originaUty.  As  to  Gaul,  which  had  been  civilised 
by  the  Romans,  and  conquered  by  a  warlike  people  unused 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  all  leads  to  the  beUef  that 
under  the  Merovingian  Dynasty,  works  of  art  in  this  country 
retained  the  character  of  the  noble  monuments  raised  there 
by  the  Romans.  It  follows,  that  the  objects  for  domestic 
use  of  this  first  portion  of  the  middle  ages  would  be  stamped 
in  Uke  manner  with  the  style  of  antiquity. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  restoration 

cariovingian    of  thc  fiuc  arts  was  zcalously  promoted  by  Charle- 

®p*^       magne,  whose  noble  efforts  in  the  cause    were 

emulated  by  those  of  Adrian  I.  and  Leo  III.  in  Italy ;  but  still 

the  artists  of  this 
period  adhered  to  the 
models  of  the  an- 
tique. The  admirable 
manuscripts,adomed 
with  miniatures,  be- 
queathed to  us  by  this 
age,  the  fragments 
of  mosaic  extant  at 
Rome,  some  remains 
of  architecture  such 
as  the  wall  of  the 
Abbey  of  Lorsch 
(Fig.  2),  on  the  road 
from  Manheim  to 
Darmstadt,  and  the 
capitals  from  the 
castle  of  Ingelheim,  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Mayence,* 


fig.  S.    Abbey  of  Lonch. 


♦  De  Caumont,  Chun  vPaniiguU^i  monwmeniales,  t.  iv.  p.  101. 
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are  all  SO  many  proofs  of  their  striving  to  retain,  with  tolerable 
fidelity,  the  style  of  ancient  Rome.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  a  certain  Byzantine  influence  (Pigs.  3  and  4)  began 
from  that  period  to  be  felt;  a  circmnstance  easily  explained  by 
the  intercourse  of  Charlemagne  with  the  empire  of  the  East. 


Pig.  8.    Martha  and  Haiy  advancing  to  the  Sayiour.    Sculpture  of  Zth  or  Xlth  century  from 
Selaey,  now  in  Chichester  Oathednd. 

The  oriental  style,  admitting  as  it  does  of  that  profuseness  of 
ornament  which  men  in  ^ost  all  ages  have  preferred  to 
grandeur  and  simplicity,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  ex- 
tensive influence  over  all  the  branches  of  art  employed  in 
the  production  of  arms,  jewels,  furniture — in  short,  of  every 
article  of  luxury.  A  convincing  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  preserved  in  the  imperial  treasury 
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of  Vienna,  the  form  of  which  is  sacrificed  to  the  richness  of 
the  material^  and  the  fuller  display  of  the  huge  precious  stones 
with  which  it  is  overloaded. 

These  remarks  on  the  epoch  of  Charlemagne  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  reigns  of  his  sons  and  grandsons.  The 
impetus  given  by  this  great  man  did  not  cease  on  his  deaths 
but,  \intil  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  arts 
continued  to  receive  encouragement. 
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Fig.  4.    Tho  Baising  of  Lazarus.    Sculpture  IXth  or  Xih  century,  Chichester  Cathedral 

Though  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  middle  ages  have 
bequeathed  to  us  such  scanty  relics  of  monumental  sculpture, 
they  aflford  us  numerous  specimens  of  the  art  in  its  application 
to  mobilia,  to  which  our  attention  must  at  present  be  con- 
fined. These  consist  chiefly  of  the  tablets  of  ivory  obtained 
from  diptychs,  or  the  covers  of  rich  manuscripts. 
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The  Xth  century  furnishes  us  with  no  specimens  of  articles 
of  domestic  use.  The  frequent  inroads  of  the  Saracens  into 
Italy  from  the  middle  of  the  IXth  century,  the  irregularities 
which  disgraced  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Xth,  the  invasion 
of  France  by  the  Normans,  and  the  civil  wars,  in  the  midst 
<rf  which  the  race  of  Charlemagne  perished,  were  events  cal- 
culated to  paralyse  the  arts,  and  to  quench  almost  everywhere 
the  torch  which  that  great  man  had  kindled.  The  expectation 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  which,  according  to  popular  belief, 
was  to  h^pen  at  the  close  of  the  Xth  century,  combined 
with  the  calamities  above  mentioned  to  plunge  the  nations  of 
Europe  into  gloom  and  apathy.  The  cultivation  of  the  arts 
was  almost  universally  abandoned. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  year  1000  closed  in  safety, 
and  the  dawn  of  a  new  centiuy  restored  confidence  to  men's 
minds,  than  a  wonderful  activity  was  manifested  New  style  of  the 
by  all  classes.  Eongs,  nobles,  commimities,  and  ^*^<»«»tury. 
cities,  began  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  restore 
the  ruined  churches  with  the  greatest  splendour,  and  enrich 
them  with  the  most  costly  plate  and  furniture.  But,  during 
the  long  lethargy  which  had  prevailed,  the  traditions  of  the 
antique  had  been  forgotten ;  besides  which,  something  new 
was  required  for  men  roused,  so  to  speak,  to  a  new 
existence. 

It  was  more  especially  in  sculpture  that  the  transformation 
displayed  itself.  To  the  regular  conceptions  of  the  ancients 
succeeded  all  the  fancy  of  a  new  school  emancipated  from 
rules,  and  knowing  no  other  bounds  than  those  of  the  artist's 
imagination.  This  independence  involved  the  artist  in  all 
the  errors  of  inexperience.  He  began  to  practise  upon 
mouldings,  the  archivolts  of  arches,  and  the  corbels  of 
capitals,  on  which  the  human  face  was  often  represented  in 
the  most  grotesque  and  incorrect  manner. 

It  was  hardly  till  the  commencement  of  the  Xllth  century 
that  bas-reliefs  and  statues  of  large  proportions  character  of  the 
were  executed  in  a  style  which,  without  being  Slf&mi touie 
free  from  faults,  was  at  least  restored  to  some  "*^  century. 
measure  of  correctness.  The  Byzantine  influence  is  here 
very  perceptible.  Long  attenuated  figures,  a  total  absence  of 
life,  a  severe  and  solemn  expression,  draperies  arranged  in 
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XlHtli  century  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  finest  epoch 
of  mediaeval  art. 

In  the  XlVth  century,  the 
design  is  often  less  pure,  more 
attention  is  given  to  detail  than 
is  paid  to  general  efiFect,  the 
draperies  are  somewhat  tor- 
tured, the  faces  of  satyrs  and 
grotesque  animals  re-appear  in 
the  ornaments. 

To  these  general  character- 
istics of  monumental  sculpture 
in  France,  Germany,  England, 
and  Flanders  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  we  must  add  one 
observation,  which  is,  that 
during  all  this  period  archi- 
tecture was  looked  upon  as 
the  art  par  excellence y  to  which 
all  others  were  kept  subor- 
dinate. The  architect,  chief  of 
the  artists,  not  only  regulated 
the  plan  of  the  work,  but  se- 
lected the  subjects  for  execu- 
tion ;  his  alone  were  the  ideas, 
to  which  painters  and  sculp- 
tors were  to  give  a  tangible 
form. 

In  the  sculptures  of  this 
period  on  a  small  scale,  the  ar- 
tists were  less  shackled,  and  ex- 
hibit more  originaUty.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  influenced  by  the 
prevailing  style  of  the  day,  and, 
even  in  their  case,  we  observe 
the  pre-eminence  conceded  to 
architecture,  in  their  borrow- 
ing from  it  continually  the 
decorations  for  their  works. 
This  general  tendency,  combined  with  the  adoption  of  a 
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contemporaneous  costume,  affords  great  help  in  determining 
the  date  of  specimens  of  mobiliary  sculpture. 

The  wars  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  had  been  the 
means  of  making  the  French  artists  acquainted  with  the 
treasures  of  antiquity,  and  the  fine  style  of  the  Italian  sculp- 
tinres  belonging  to  the  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries.  This 
they  turned  to  account,  and  without  entirely  losing  their 
originality,  attained  to  more  correctness  and  purity  of  form 
and  closer  imitation  of  nature.  To  this  French  school  we 
are  indebted  for  many  very  beautiful  works. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sculptured  ivory  of  the  XlVth 
century,*  we  give  (Fig.  5)  a  large  oliphant,  or  warder's  horn, 
profusely  decorated  with  foliage  and  spirited  figures  of  men 
and  animals.  This  kind  of  horn  was  much  used  from  the 
first  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  and  whatever  the  substance 
of  which  it  was  made,  was  in  general  richly  ornamented.  It 
was  borne  by  a  page  or  squire,  and  often  by  the  knight 
himself.  The  oliphant  was  used  in  war  and  in  the  chase ; 
it  also  served  in  castles  to  give  the  alarm  or  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  stranger  of  distinction.  We  find  it  mentioned 
in  the  old  inventories.  Thus  we  meet  in  that  made  in  1379 
of  the  furniture  and  jewels  of  Charles  V.,  "  Ung  comet  d' 
yvire  borde  d'or,  pendant  a  une  courroye  d'un  tissu  de  soie, 
ferre  de  fleurs  de  lys  et  de  daulphins  d'or.*'  * 

Not  long  after,  the  artists  invited  from  Italy  by  Francis  I., 
Mobmarv  iutroduccd  into  France  the  Italian  style  of  the 
scSipture  of  the  XVIth  ccutury,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name 
***  '^*  of  "  Renaissance.'*  The  last  traces  of  the  former 
school  of  national  art  completely  disappeared;  the  imagination 
of  our  sculptors  of  small  objects  was  exercised  exclusively  on 
the  mythological  or  poetical  subjects  of  Greece,  while  all 
furniture  and  articles  of  domestic  use  were  spee(Uly  covered 
with  fantastic  scrolls  and  arabesques — a  style  of  ornament 
most  admirably  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  and  brought  back 
into  fashion  by  Raffaelle  and  his  pupils.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  more  than  once  to  the  character  of  the 
Italian  school  of  the  Renaissance,  which  lasted  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  XVIth  and,  with  some  modifications, 
through  a  third  part  of  the  XVIIth  century. 

*  Ma.  Bibl  roy.,  no.  8856,  fol.  218. 
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S  2.  SCULPTURE  IN  IVORY,  IN  WOOD,  AND  OTHER  SOFT  SUBSTANCES. 

The  most  numerous  specimens  that  have  reached  us  of 
mediaeval  small  sculpture,  consist  of  diptychs  and  jjj^^^,,^ 
triptychs  of  ivory.  '  triptych,  of 

These  diptychs  are  of  very  early  date.  They  *^^' 
were  formed  originally  of  two  little  tablets  of  wood  or  ivoiy 
folding  one  over  the  other  Uke  a  book,  the  interior  of  which 
presented  a  surface  of  wax  prepared  for  writing.  Hence  the 
names  of  ^iwrvx*,  and  of  pugiUares,  the  former  bestowed  on 
them  on  account  of  their  double  fold,*  the  latter  with 
reference  to  their  small  dimensions,  which  allowed  of  their 
being  held  in  the  hand  or/*/.  These  tablets  were  tied  round 
with  linen  threads  on  which  wax  was  melted,  and  impressed 
with  a  seal,  and  they  thus  served  for  conveying  secret  messages. 

The  diptychs  were  soon  employed  for  a  more  interesting 
purpose.  From  the  time  of  the  emperors,  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  consuls  and  superior  magistrates  to  make  presents  of 
ivory  diptychs,  carved  externally  with  sculptures  in  bas-reUef. 
These  they  sent  to  their  friends  to  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  their  elevation,  as  well  as  to  the  principal  persons  who  had 
voted  in  their  favour,  and  also  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 
On  these  diptychs  was  generally  represented  the  person  of  the 
consul  arrayed  in  his  official  robes,  with  inscriptions  setting 
forth  his  names.  Ins  titles,  and  the  denomination  of  his 
ancestors ;  and  frequently  the  games  of  the  circus  with  which 
he  had  amused  the  people  at  the  period  of  his  elevation  to 
office. 

These  are  known  by  the  name  of  consulareSy  and  although 
very  interesting,  must  be  passed  over,  belonging  rather  to  the 
latter  times  of  antiquity  than  to  the  middle  ages.    (Rg.  6.) 

At  a  later  period  when  the  Roman  empire  had  adopted  the 
Christian  reUgion,  the  consuls  sent  diptychs  to  the  principal 
bishops  also,  and  these  receiving  them  as  a  testimony  of 
good-will  and  respect  to  the  Church,  placed  these  diptychs 
upon  the  altars,  that  the  magistrate  who  gave  them  might  be 
recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  at  the 

*  The  word  Sitrrvxa  deriyes  its  etymology  from  Sir,  twice,  and  wrwrcrv,  I  fold ; 
thus  when  leaves  wore  added  to  those  tablets,  they  took,  according  to  the  number  of 
folds,  the  name  of  rptwrvxa,  vtrravrvxat  &©•  (Oori,  Thdimrui  dijpiycorvm,  Florentiffi, 
1759,  tip.  1.). 
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celebration  of  mass.     Such  is  the  origin  of  ecclesiastical  dip- 


Fig.  0.    Ivory  Diptych  of  the  CoqbuI  Clementiuua.    Ylth  century.    F^jenr'ary  Collection. 

tychs,  divided  by  Gori  *  into  four  classes  :  1.  Those  on  which 

*  Gk>ri,  as  quoted  before,  t.  i.  p.  242. 
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were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  neophytes,  or  newly-bap- 
tised ;  2.  Those  which  received  the  names  of  benefactors  to 
the  Church,  of  sovereigns,  and 
bbhops;  3.  Those  which  re- 
corded the  names  of  the  saints 
who  had  edified  the  Church  hy 
the  glory  of  their  martyrdom 
or  the  lustre  of  their  erudition ; 
and  lastly,  those  upon  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
faithful,  clergy  and  laity,  who 
had  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
true  Church.  The  subjects  of 
the  carvings  which  enriched 
the  exterior  of  these  diptychs, 
being  taken  from  the  New 
Testament,  they  appeared,  after 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  very 
suitable  for  decorating  the 
covers  of  books  of  prayers,  to 
which  use  we  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  a  great  number. 

During  the  persecutions  of 
the  iconoclastic  emperors,  the 
Greek  artists  produced  a  great 
number  of  portable  sculp- 
tures, and  multipUed  in  the 
diptychs,  and  small  pictures 
with  folding  leaves,  doors,  or 
shutters  (a  volets)^  all  these 
images  and  pcontings  so  odious 
at  Constantinople,  and  which 
thus  escaped  the  universal  pro- 
scription. 

When  the  persecution  had 
ceased,  the  use  of  these  pic- 
tures was    universal,  and   con-        ^Ig^r.    Ivwy  Archangel    BriUahMxweum 

tinned    in    succeeding    cen- 
turies.     The  crusader,  the  traveller,   the  poorest  pilgrim, 
enclosed  in  diptychs  and  triptychs  of  wood  and  ivory  the 
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holy  images  he  devoutly  carried  with  him,  and  before  which 
he  daily  prostrated  himself  to  oflfer  his  prayer  to  God. 
(Fig.  7.)  Some  were  also  made  of  large  dimensions,  and  placed 
over  a  "  prie-dieu,''  or  devotional  chair,  in  private  rooms. 

Nobles,  and  even  kings,  always  kept  them  among  their 
treasures.  A  great  number  are  enumerated  in  the  inven- 
tories of  the  XI Vth  century ;  they  are  thus  designated : — 
"  Ung  tableaux  d'yvire  de  deux  pieces  historiez  de  la  Passion.'* 
— "Ung  tableaux  d'yvire  de  deux  pieces  tres  menument 
ouvrez  et  historiez."  *  In  the  XlVth  century  the  back 
ground  was  often  coloured,  and  the  figures  themselves  deco- 
rated with  painting  and  gold.  All  these  "  tableaux  cloana  '* 
were  not  carved  on  the  exterior  like  the  ancient  diptychs,  but 
in  the  interior,  and  the  fragility  of  the  carving  was  thus 
protected. 

At  the  present  time,  when  public  attention  is  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  churches  of  mediaeval  architecture,  and 
endeavours  are  made  to  restore  the  interior  decorations,  bas- 
reliefs,  mural  paintings,  and  painted  glass  in  the  style  of  the 
age  in  wliich  the  churches  were  erected,  these  little  ivory 
pictures  will  furnish  painters  and  sculptors  with  useful 
models  of  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  avail  themselves. 
We  do  not  say  they  should  imitate  the  incorrectness  of  draw- 
ing we  often  find,  but  uniting  as  they  might  the  ideas  of 
these  olden  times  with  the  skilful  execution  of  the  present, 
the  result  would  be  the  production  of  works  alike  foidtless 
in  point  of  science,  of  drawing,  and  of  archaeology. 

The  consular  and  ecclesiastical  diptychs  had  tdten  much 
larger  dimensions  than  the  pugillares,  and  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  "  retable"  or  "  tables,'*  which  were  placed  above  the 
altar,  after  the  manner  of  a  modem  altar-piece. 

Until  the  IXth  century,  the  altars  were  destitute  of 
Portable  altar-  omameut ;  f   it  was  not  xmtil  the  Xth  century 

pieces.  |.jjj^|.  ^i^g  ^j.^jgg  ijggan  to  be  placed  upon  them.  Be- 
fore the  XlVth  century  neither  the  candlesticks  nor  the  cross 

•  Inventaire  de  Charles  V,  MS.,  as  quoted  before,  folio  242. 
f  The  ancient  altar  was  generally  a  square  table,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  tomb,  a 
custom  probably  derived  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  when  the  Christians 
held  their  religious  assemblies  in  the  Catacombs,  and  the  tomb  of  a  martyr  was  chosen 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  altar.  Altars  were  sometimes  placed  against  the  wall,  but 
the  high  altur  was  always  isolated. 
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were  stationary  upon  the  altar.  When  mass  was  about  to  be 
celebrated,  two  acolythes  *  carried  the  candlesticks,  and  the 
officiating  priest  the  crucifix,  which  they  placed  upon  the  altar, 
and  when  service  was  over,  both  candlesticks  and  crucifix  were 
carried  back  to  the  sacristy.  Nor  did  they  place  over  the  altar  or 
bddnd  it,  those  tabernacles  or  "  contre-retablea  "  f  which  were 
in  the  XVth  century,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  as  high 
sometimes  as  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  reason  was  this — ^that 
mitil  the  Xlllth  century,  the  bishops  presided  at  the  services 
of  the  church  upon  a  throne  placed  at  the  end  of  the  apsis4 
and  80  the  addition  of  an  altar-piece  would  have  intercepted 
the  view  of  the  clergy  and  the  congregation.  §  But  when,  in 
the  XlVth  century,  sJtars  were  multiplied  in  the  churches,  and 
Uie  seat  of  the  bishop  displaced,  it  began  to  be  the  custom  to 
carry  with  the  crucifix  and  candles  portable  retables,  which 
were  placed  upon  the  altar  during  mass,  and  afterwards  carried 
away  with  the  other  ecclesiastical  utensils  that  had  been 
employed  in  the  ceremony.  The  large  ivory  diptychs  and 
triptychs  were  appropriated  to  this  use ;  the  first  portable 
altar-pieces  could  not  have  been  of  larger  dimensions. 

Although  these  portable  altar-pieces  were  not  very  large, 
two  or  three  sheets  of  ivory  were  not  sufficient  to  make  them. 
They  were  therefore  formed  of  several  small  slabs  (plaguesj  || 
of  ivory,  and  oftener  of  bone,  the  edges  of  which  were  brought 
close  together  and  enclosed  in  a  frame,  often  of  a  fine  mar- 
quetry of  wood  and  ivory,  a  work  much  in  fashion  in  the  north 
of  Italy  in  the  Xlllth  and  XlVth  centuries. 

If  we  have  not  yet  spoken  of  ivory  carvings  of  profane 

*  "  AeoijfQie,  The  highest  of  the  mmor  orders  in  the  Roman  Church,  whose  office 
it  is  to  bear  the  candlesticke  and  crewets  containing  the  wine  and  water  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist." — Pugin. 

+  Comire^retabU  wainscoting  decoration  raised  Above  an  altar  to  receive  the  altar- 
piece  {retdble),  which  was  generally  a  bas-relief  or  painting,  representing  the  saint  to 
whom  the  altar  was  dedicated.  This  bas-relief  or  painting  had  sometimes  folding-doors 
or  wings  (vokti)  which  could  be  doaed  over  it. 

t  Aptis.  A  spacious  sebii-domed  recess  which  terminated  the  end  of  the  ancient 
basilicas  and  churches.  The  apsis  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  altar  and  the  presbytery 
or  sanctuary.  In  the  centre  of  this  semicircular  space  and  separated  from  the  nave 
by  an  iron  railing,  was  the  throne  of  the  bishop  (the  "tribune"  of  the  ancient 
basilicas),  afterwanls  called  cathedra.  In  front  of  this  stood  the  altar.  The  apsis 
consequently  formed  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  church,  and  was  always  ornamented, 
even  when  the  other  parts  of  the  building  were  comparatively  plain. 

§  De  Oaumont>  Cows  d^ant,  num.,  t.  vi.  p.  165,  et  uq, 

H  The  word  plaque  la  now  generally  received  as  applied  to  slabs  of  ivory,  metal,  &c. 
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subjects,  it  is  because  until  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  century 
Sculpture  of    leligious  subjects  alouc  engaged  the  attention  of 
profimoam^ecta.  artists ;    but    when,    in    the    XlVth    century, 
romances  began  to  enter  into  competition  with  pious  legends, 
the  artists  in  ivory  enriched  their  caskets*  and  domestic 
utensils    with     scenes    from    these    marvellous    histories. 
Leaving  subjects  which  were  fettered  by  the  rules  of  con- 
ventional   representations,   their   imagination    was   able  to 
take  a  wider  range ;  therefore  we  can  better  learn  from  these 
profane  than  from  sacred  subjects,  the  style  proper  to  the 
artists  and  genius  of  that  period.     Nevertheless,   religious 
subjects  were  always  most  in  request,  and  profane  subjects  of 
the  XlVth,  and  even  of  the  XVth  century,  are  very  rare. 

We  see  that  in  the  middle  ages  small  pictures  in  ivory 
were  sculptured  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  XVIth 
century  they  were  discarded  and  neglected,  as  everything 
else  that  departed  from  the  style  of  the  antique ;  but  many 
have  escaped  destruction,  and  are  now  much  sought  after  for 
museums  and  collections,  because,  independently  of  their 
own  merit,  they  serve  to  retrace  the  history  of  sculpture 
during  a  long  period. 

Of  the  artists  who  during  four  centuries  carved  these 
exquisite  statuettes,  so  full  of  feeling  and  expression,  and  the 
bas-reliefs  of  such  charming  simplicity,  the  names  have  unjustly 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  obUvion,  overpowered  by  the  fame, 
so  often  usurped,  of  their  successors.  We  esteem  it  a  duty 
and  a  tardy  reparation  to  make  known  their  names,  which 
patient  archaeologists  are  now  trying  to  discover ;  among  which 
we  would  point  out  to  them  that  of  Jean  LebraeUier,  who  is 
designated  in  the  inventory  of  Charles  V.  as  having  carved 
"  deux  grans  beaulx  tableaux  d'yvire  des  troys  Maries."  + 
This  artist,  who  carved  for  the  king,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  first  of  his  time. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  describe  Byzantine  sculpture 
from  the  Xlth  century. 

*  Casket  (Fr.  Oofrtt  or  layette).  This  was  probably  used  bj  ladies  for  holding  their 
jewels  and  articles  for  the  toilet  The  coffret  with  the  hahut  (a  trunk-shaped  chest) 
formed  the  furniture  brought  bj  the  bride  to  the  house  of  her  husband;  ana 
they  were  decorated  aooor£ng  to  the  droumstanoes  of  the  parties  for  whom  th^ 
were  intended. 

t  BiS.  BibL  roy.,  no.  8756,  fol.  232. 
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Daring  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Justinian,  art 
maintained  its  position  at  Constantinople,  without  progress 
and  without  decline,  and  professed  long  after  him  Byzantine 
to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity.  JS?^^  tSThe 
Yet  fix)m  this  period  the  style  which  has  received  ^vnth  century. 
the  name  of  Byzantine,  began  to  develope  its  distinctive 
character.  Its  appearance  is  marked  by  the  peculiar  harsh- 
ness of  the  outlines,  the  meagreness  of  the  forms,  the  elon- 
gation of  the  proportions,  the  richness  of  the  costumes.  The 
heresy  of  the  iconoclastic  emperors  accelerated  the  decUne  of 
the  arts,  and  proved  particdarly  fatal  to  sculpture.  Basil, 
the  Macedonian  (f  886)  *  restored  images,  and  gave  to  the 
arts  such  encouragement  as  raised  them  from  their  depressed 
condition.  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  who  reigned  from 
912  to  959,  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  grandfather.  Him- 
self a  scholar  and  an  artist,  he  favoured  the  study  of  arts  and 
letters,  and  set  an  example  in  his  own  personal  labours. 
Hence  the  school  of  Constantinople  was  still  in  the  Xth 
century  a  learned  school,  from  which  Italy  and  Germany 
borrowed  artists.  It  was  from  Constantinople  that  the 
celebrated  Pala  d'Oro  was  ordered  by  the  Doge  Orseolo  for 
the  church  of  St.  Mark ;  and  about  the  same  period,  the 
emperor,  Henry  II.,  invited  Greek  artists  to  his  court.  In 
1066,  Didier,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  caused  works  to  be 
executed  in  that  celebrated  abbey  by  artists  of  this  school ;  f 
and  lastly,  the  bronze  gates  of  San  Paolo-fuori-le-mura,  near 
Rome,  were  cast  at  Constantinople  in  1070,  by  order  of 
Hildebrand,  so  celebrated  afterwards  as  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  Xllth  century  the  best  artists 
of  Constantinople  emigrated  to  the  West ;  for  from  this  date 
art  rapidly  declined  in  the  imperial  city.  Attacked  on  the 
eastern  side  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Seljukian  Turks,  and  on 
the  western  by  the  Bulgarians,  the  empire  was  curtailed  in  its 
limits,  and  lost  its  strength.  The  invasion  of  the  Crusaders 
added  to  these  calamities,  and  the  emperors  who  filled  the 
throne  during  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  centuries  were  too  much 
occupied  in  the  defence  of  their  territory  to  pay  any  attention 

•  When  the  mark  (f)  is  prefixed  to  the  year,  it  indicates  the  date  of  the  death  of 
the  individual, 
t  Leo  of  O&tia,  Ckro.  cos.,  L  iii.  c  28. 

c 
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to  the  arts.  The  sack  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in 
1204  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  arts  m  that  ill-fated  city. 
Statues^  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  remaining 
objects  of  art  of  every  description,  fell  a  prey  to  the  ignorance 
and  avarice  of  the  conquerors.  Other  causes  had  drawn 
Byzantine  art  into  a  fatal  path.  Although  the  iconoclastic 
war  was  at  an  end,  the  worship  of  images  had  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  could  not  raise  itself.  Sculpture  was  in  the 
first  place  less  employed,  statues  never  admitted  into  places 
of  worship,  and  this  exclusion  became,  as  it  were,  a  sacred 
law  in  the  Greek  Church.*  The  apprehensions,  ako,  of  the 
bishops,  that  the  enemies  of  images  might  see  in  them 
occasion  of  scandal,  rendered  even  more  severe  the  laws 
which  prohibited  artists  from  departing  from  the  rules 
prescribed  to  them  by  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Confined 
within  these  narrow  limits,  unable  to  give  any  scope  to  their 
imagination,  they  made,  as  it  were,  a  picturesque  liturgy,  and 
followed,  in  all  their  works,  the  one  pattern  established  by 
custom.  An  overloading  of  ornament,  until  then  unknown, 
and  extreme  finish  and  minute  details  in  the  costume  of  the 
persons,  appear  to  absorb  all  the  faculties  of  the  sculptor. 

Further,  in  order  to  prevent  any  deviations  on  the  part  of 
the  artist,  a  book  was  prepared  containing  precise  instruc- 
tions for  the  representation  of  every  object  connected  with 
reUgious  history  and  symbolism ;  and  in  which  everything 
was  marked  out,  even  to  the  wording  of  the  accompanying 
inscriptions.  This  code  became  from  that  time,  and  ever 
after,  the  invariable  rule  of  every  artist  of  the  Oriental  school. 
It  is  to  M.  Didron,  the  learned  secretary  of  the  Historical 
Committee  of  Arts  and  Monuments,  that  archaeological  science 
is  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  this  curious  manual  of  Greek 
iconography.  He,  and  M.  Durand,  while  travelling  through 
Greece  in  1839,  were  astonished  to  see  in  the  churches  of 
successive  centuries,  the  subjects  and  persons  depicted,  inva- 
riably treated  in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  at  St.  Luke's, 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  or  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Moses  or  David,  were  represented  in  mosaic  precisely  as  the 
same  subjects  were  painted  in  fresco  at  Cesarini;  yet  St. 
Luke  is  of  the  Xth  century,  and  Cesarini  of  the  XVIIth ; 

♦  lyAginooupt,  Hitt,  dc  Tart,  t  i.  p.  63. 
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they  found  again  at  Athens^  Mistra,  and  St.  Luke>  the  same 
St.  John  Chrysostom  that  M.  Durand  had  copied  from  the 
baptistry  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  After  leaving  Attica,  they 
employed  a  month  in  visiting  the  monasteries  and  cells  of 
Meant  Athos.  All  the  paintings  existing  on  that  holy 
moontain  were  identical  with  those  they  had  seen  elsewhere. 
M.  Didron  having  complimented  a  painter  of  Esphigmenou 
opon  the  extraordinary  ease  with  which  he  traced  upon  the 
wall  the  sketch  of  a  rather  complicated  subject,  "  That  is  less 
extraordinary  than  you  may  think/'  replied  the  painter; 
"here  is  a  manuscript  which  teaches  us  all  we  ought  to  do ; 
hare  we  are  taught  the  preparation  of  our  lime,  our  pencils, 
and  our  colours,  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  our 
pictures ;  and  here  we  find  written  the  inscriptions  and 
sentences  we  have  to  paint,  and  which  you  hear  me  dictate 
to  my  pupils/' 

The  title  of  this  manuscript  was  "Ep/xryrcia  tjjs  C<^ypa(f>iKfis, 
"The  Guide  to  Painting."  It  was  to  be  found  ia  every 
workshop  of  Mount  Athos,  where  they  think  it  was  composed 
in  the  Xlth  century.  M.  Didron  did  not  leave  Greece 
without  having  secured  a  copy,  which  M.  Durand  has  trans- 
lated, and  M.  Didron  published  it  in  1848  with  interesting 
notes,  under  the  title  of"  Manuel  d'  iconographie  Chretienne." 

After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  those 
among  the  Greek  artists  who  had  emigrated  to  the  West, 
retired  to  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos,  which  already  con- 
tained artists  of  every  kind,  and  the  holy  mountain  became 
from  that  time  the  sole  focus  of  religious  art  in  the  Oriental 
Church.  The  monks  of  Mount  Athos  have  continued  to  the 
present  time  to  devote  themselves  to  works  of  this  class. 

About  160  to  200  years  ago,  some  artists  of  this  school 
settled  in  Russia.  The  towns  of  Kiew  and  Viazma  have 
become  the  principal  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  these 
religious  carvings.  The  Russian  artists  have  preserved  the 
mediaeval  types,  and  seldom  deviate  from  the  ndes  traced  by 
tradition  and  the  "  Guide/'  The  inscriptions  in  the  Russian 
language  which  accompany  these  little  works,  are  generally 
in  Sclavonic  characters,  which  are  more  used  in  books  of 
devotion,  and  seem  to  distinguish  them  from  the  works 
executed  in  Greece* 
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rrom  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages,  until  the  end  of 
woodcarvinirof  ^^^  XIV th  century,  stone,  in  monumental  sculp- 

the*xvth  °  tare,  and  ivory  in  the  small  mobiliary  decorative 

*^^  '^'  sculptui'e,  had  always  been  in  high  favour,  and 
preferred  to  every  other  material.  At  this  period,  wood 
became  much  in  fashion,  and  furnished  the  sculptors  with 
abundant  materials,  wliich  they  knew  how  to  turn  to  advan- 
tage, in  carving  doors,  altar-pieces,  and  statues  of  admirable 
finish  and  highly  complicated  details.  Statues,  even  of 
large  dimensions,  were  carved  of  pieces  of  oak,  a  wood  well 
calculated  by  its  hardness,  for  this  kind  of  work.  In  the 
inventory  of  the  treasure  of  Charles  V.  in  1379,  we  already 
find,  but  in  small  number,  allusions  to  statuettes  and  pictures 
carved  in  wood.  Girard,  of  Orleans,  is  named  in  it  as  having 
made  for  the  king  "  ung  tableaux  de  boys  de  quatre  pieces."  * 

It  was  principally  in  the  retables  or  altar-pieces,  which,  in 
the  XVth  century,  were  generally  of  large  dimensions,  that 
the  art  of  carving  in  wood  developed  itself.  In  France,  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  under  Charles  VIIL,  Louis 
XII.,  and  even  as  late  as  Francis  1.  some  were  seen 
of  a  very  great  height  f  displajdng  all  the  most  delicate 
workmanship  that  the  sculptor  of  the  time  could  produce, 
and  presenting,  amidst  the  architectonic  decorations  of  the 
period,  subjects  sculptured  in  high  relief,  and  containing  a 
considerable  number  of  small  figures. 

The  Germans  especially  devoted  themselves  to  this  style  of 
Gorman  ai  r  dccorativc  sculpturc.  Accordiug  to  Dr.  Kugler, 
pieces  of  carvi  it  originated  in  Germany,  where  it  was  already 
in  high  favour  at  the  end  of  the  XIII th  century.  J 
It  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  a  large 
niunber  of  these  altar-pieces  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation, 
many  very  important  specimens  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
Germany,  and  more  especially  in  Suabia. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  products  of  German  sculptors 
in  wood,  may  be  specified  those  of  Lucas  Moser,  at  Tiefen- 
bronn,  executed  in  1431 ;  at  the  same  place,  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross  by  Schiihlein,  in  1468  ;    at  Rothenburg,  those  of 

♦  MS.  Bibl.  roy.  no.  8356,  fol.  232. 
t  De  Caumont,  Cour$  d'cmt.  tnon,f  t.  vi.  p.  176. 
t  Kugler,  Ifandbwh  der  KurutQCichichU.    Stutgwd,  1842,  S.  770. 
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the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  James,  1466 ;  at  Bam- 
berg, in  the  chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  magnificent  coloured 
altar-piece  of  Adam  Kraft  (f  1507) ;  and  in  the  cathedral, 
the  bas-reliefe  of  Veit  Stoss  (1523);  at  Nuremberg,  the 
great  medallion  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  representing  the  Annunciation  by  the  same 
artist,  dated  1518  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  cathedral  at  Schleswig, 
the  altar-piece  carved  by  Hans  Briiggemann,  in  1521.  Some 
altar-pieces  are  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  reach  almost  to 
the  roof  of  the  church.  We  may  cite  among  the  most 
curious  of  these,  that  of  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  St. 
Kiliau,  at  Heilbronn,  of  the  beginning  of  the  XVth  cen- 
tury, and  particularly  those  of  a  more  recent  date  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ulrich,  at  Augsburg. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  German  sculp- 
ture of  the  XVth  century,  is  its  being  usually  painted  and 
gilded.  The  taste  for 
polychromatic  sculp- 
ture was,  moreover,  so 
universal  in  Germany, 
that weoften  find  statu- 
ettes of  gold  and  silver 
coloured.     (Fig.  8.) 

We  also  find  in  Ger- 
many, a  considerable 
number  of  altar-pieces 
of  the  second  half  of 
the  XVth  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  the 
XVIth,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which,  the  sculp- 
tor and  the  painter 
have  combined  their 
talents.  The  central 
part,  hollowed  out  as  a  recess,  represents  a  large  subject  in 
high  relief,  which  is  covered  over  with  the  wings  or  shutters 
when  closed.  These  wings  are  enriched,  both  inside  and 
outside,  with  paintings,  the  work  of  the  first  German  masters 
of  that  period.     It  was  on  these  occasions  the  painter  who 

•  Fr.  Peintrc  imagier. 


I 

Fig.  8. 


Statue-painter,*  fVom  a  miniature  of  the  XVth 
century.    Impl.  Lib.,  PoriB. 
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furnished  the  design  for  the  sculptured  part  of  this  species 
of  triptych ;  he  superintended  its  execution,  and  often  worked 
at  it  himself.*  We  sometimes  meet  with  imperfect  speci- 
mens of  these  works ;  the  painted  wings,  regarded  as  pic- 
tures, have  been  transferred  to  museums,  and  the  sculptured 
part,  less  valued,  and  separated  from  the  wings,  has  either 
been  left  in  the  churches  or  destroyed.  At  Vienna,  for 
instance,  in  the  fine  gallery  of  Prince  Lichtenstein,  are  two 
of  these  wings  or  folding-doors  painted  by  the  hand  of 
Albert  Durer,  of  which  the  centre-piece,  in  all  probability 
sculptured,  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

In  addition  to  these  large  altar-pieces  are  smaller 
ones,  intended  for  the  decoration  of  chapels  and  oratories, 
or  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  which  may, 
from  their  size,  be  reckoned  among  the  objects  of  domestic 
use.  They  are  generally  of  delicate  and  careful  execution,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  artists  of  Germany  devoted 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  work.  In  Germany  they  received 
the  appropriate  name  of  house-altar  {Hausaltdrchen). 

Among  the  artists  who  carved  wood  with  such  perfection 
in  France  and  Germany,  there  were  some  who  in  the  XVth 
century,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth, 
^^sTSuio  applied  themselves  to  the  execution  of  works  in 
x^ui^J^^^.  the  Gothic  style,  so  extremely  minute  that  a 
magnifying-glass  is  often  required  to  distinguish 
all  the  details.  In  a  few  square  millimetres  f  they  frequently 
represent  scenes  containing  twenty  figures.  If  the  artists  who 
executed  these  minute  works  had  only  their  patience  to  recom- 
mend them,  there  would  be  but  little  merit  attached  to  their 
works  I  but  many  of  these  fine  carvings  unite  with  the  extreme 
deUcacy  of  their  execution,  judicious  composition,  correct  draw- 
ing, and  figures  and  attitudes  full  of  feeling  and  expression. 

The  movement  which  had  in  the  Xlth  century  impelled 
art  into  new  life  in  France,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  was  not 
Italian  BcuiDturo  ^^^  sharcd  iu  by  Italy ;  sculpture  at  the  end  of 
^nto  *^®  Xllth  century,  had  reached  in  that  country 

'^'  the  lowest  stage  of  ignorance  and  coarseness. 

But  the  Xlllth  century  gave  birth  to  Nicholas  of  Pisa,  with 

•  Kugler,  ffandbuch  der  Kunstgeschichie,  S.  771. 
t  The  millimetre  10  about  ^  of  an  English  inch. 
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whom  commenced  the  revival  of  the  art.  It  is  known  that 
among  the  multitude  of  ancient  marbles  brought  home  by 
the  Fisan  fleet  at  the  time  of  building  the  cathedral  of  Pisa, 
was  a  bas-relief  representing  two  subjects  taken  from  the 
story  of  PhaBdra  and  Hippolytus.  The  Pisans,  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  this  masterpiece,  used  it  in  the  decoration  of 
the  front  of  their  cathedral.  The  youthful  Nicholas  joined 
in  the  general  admiration,  but  he  alone  conceived  the  idea 
of  again  producing  works  of  so  elevated  a  style ;  he  earnestly 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  this  bas-relief,  and  of  other 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  soon  surpassing 
the  models  of  his  masters,  he  eflFected  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  art. 

Under  his  direction,  his  son,  John,  became  an  eminent 
sculptor,  and  even  ended  by  excelling  his  master.  In  the 
XlVth  century,  Andrew  of  Pisa  continued  the  work  of  these 
great  artists.  He  was  a  less  servile  copyist  of  the 
ancients,  and  showed  more  original  talent;  he  rendered 
also  important  services  by  bringing  to  perfection  all  the 
technical  department  of  his  art.  The  brothers,  Agostino  and 
Agnolo  of  Siena,  Orgagna,  architect  and  sculptor,  (tl389), 
and  several  others,  succeeded  until  the  end  of  this  century  in 
keeping  the  art  to  the  more  elevated  path  upon  which  it  had 
now  entered.  At  the  beginning  of  the  XVth  century,  the 
revival  was  complete,  and  sculpture,  under  Donatello, 
(tl406),  and  Ghiberti  (tl455),  had  attained  the  highest 
point  of  perfection. 

These  great  geniuses  were  powerfully  assisted  in  their 
work  of  regeneration  by  a  host  of  skilful  contemporaneous 
sculptors,  their  pupils  or  their  imitators.  After  them  should 
principally  be  mentioned  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello, 
Antonio  Rosellino,  and  Bernardo,  his  brother,  Giuliano  and 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  Luca  deUa  Robbia,  Pietro  and  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo,  Andrea  Verocchio,  and  Desiderio  da  Settignano, 
who  was  snatched  away  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  from  an 
art  of  which,  to  judge  from  the  works  he  has  left,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.* 

*  Vaaari  says,  in  his  Life  of  ibis  ariist, "  Desiderio  imitated  the  manner  of  Donatello, 
but  he  posaeesed  a  grace  and  an  elegance  peculiar  to  himself;  the  heads  of  his  women 
and  children  exhibit  the  moat  charming  delicacy  and  sofUiess,  qualities  which  he 
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The  works  of  these  great  masters  were  all  monumental^ 
and  mostly  designed  for  the  decoration  of  churches,  palaces, 
and  mausoleums.  The  only  monuments  of  private  life  that 
are  comprised  in  the  higher  branches  of  sculpture  are  por- 
traits, and  of  these  the  masters  we  have  enumerated  have 
left  specimens  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  palaces  and 
museums  of  Italy. 

The  influence  of  the  great  Italian  artists  was  felt  through- 
out all  the  countries  of  Europe  from  the  end  of  the  XVth 
smauoermim  ccntury,  aud  cspccially  in  the  first  year  of  the 
wSJ§*"aSd  rtone  XVIth.  Yct,  towards  the  middle  of  this  century, 
oftt'e^xvith*^  the  greater  part  of  the  German  artists,  having 
century.  borrowcd  uotlung  from  the  Italian   style,  per- 

served  in  their  works  the  stamp  of  peculiar  originality. 
Of  this  we  may  judge  by  the  small  sculpture  of  the  Germans 
in  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century. 

At  this  period,  Nuremberg,  the  residence  of  Adam  E^raft 
(tl507),  Michael  Wohlgemuth  (tl519),  Peter  Vischer 
(tl529)  and  his  sons,  Veit  Stoss  (tl542)  and  the  great 
Albert  Durer,  became  the  artistic  centre  of  Germany,  the 
resort  of  all  who  desired  to  cultivate  the  arts.  Under  the 
auspices  of  these  great  masters  was  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
nursery  of  artists,  who  devoted  their  talents  to  the  service  of 
various  manufacturers.  Domestic  utensils  of  every  description 
were  conceived  in  such  pure  forms,  and  enriched  with  such 
exquisite  ornaments  and  such  graceful  little  figures,  as  to 
make  them  eagerly  sought  after  at  the  present  day  as  true 
specimens  of  art. 

Among  these  second-class  artists,  the  most  skilful  produced 
at  that  time  a  large  number  of  small  carvings,  remarkable  for 
their  imaginative  conception,  their  correctness  of  design,  and 
finished  execution.  The  materials  employed  were  wood, 
alabaster,  a  soft  marble  {feinen  Marmor),  and  various  sorts 

derived  as  much  from  naftnre  as  fixmi  his  own  skill  as  a  workman."  Cicognara  (SUnria 
deUatadiuraf  t.  ii,  p.  70)  describes  still  better  the  characteristic  merits  of  Desiderio  in 
terms  which  a  translation  wonld  only  weaken.  **  Condusse  il  marmo  con  nna  moUessa 
singolare  ed  una  pastoeitik  che  alle  morbide  cam!  lo  rendeva  rassomigliante." 
p'Agincourt  {Hiat  de  VaH  sculpt.,  t  iL,  p.  82)  justly  remarks  that  Desiderio  excelled 
in  the  composition  and  the  execution  of  his  ornaments.  To  this  sculptor  is  attri- 
buted the  exquisite  bust  in  the  Louvre,  of  Beatrice  d'Este,  at  the  age  of  twelve.  This 
princess  married  Ludovico  Sforza  **  U  Moro/'  and  died  1497. 
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<rf  stones,  but  especially  hone-stone*  a  compact,  fine-grained 
magnesian  limestone,  now  used  for  lithography.  This  stone, 
which,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  is  called  ^eckstein,^  is 
designated  under  that  of  Kehlheimer-Stein  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Medals  and  Antiques  at  Vienna.} 


Fig.  9.    Birth  of  8t  John.    Carving  in  Speckstehi,  by  Albert  Durer,  XYIih  century. 
Bntish  HuBOum. 

The  most  celebrated  artists  in  this  style  are  Ludwig  Krug 
(tl535),  of  whom  there  is  a  fine  relief  representing  the  Fall 

♦  Soapstone.    Talc  Steatite,  Haiiy.    SpeclcBteiii,  Wetfier. 

t  Kugler,  Handbtich  der  Kumtgetchidite,  S.  781. 

t  Joseph  Ameth,  Das  K.  K,  Miimund  AniUeen-KMnet,  Wien,  1845. 
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of  Man,  in  the  Chamber  of  Arts  *  at  Berlin,  Peter  Flotner 
(tl546)  who  carved  both  wood  and  stone  in  perfection,  and 
Johann  Teschler  (tl646). 

Nor  did  the  first  artists  of  the  period  disdain  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  diminutive  kind  of  sculpture.  Dr.  Kugler  f 
mentions,  as  being  certainly  from  the  hand  of  Albert  Durer,  an 
alto-relief  in  speckstein,  the  Birth  of  St.  John,  dated  1510, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  9) ;  a  Preaching  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  also  in  alto-relief,  in  the  collection  at 
Brunswick ;  and  two  Uttle  statuettes,  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Curiosities  at  Gotha.  We  have  seen  at  the  house 
of  M.  Melchior  Boisseree  at  Munich,  two  bas-reliefs  upon 
wood,  from  4  to  4^  inches  high,  with  the  monogram  of 
Albert  Durer ;  they  both  represent  the  Virgin  standing  with 
the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms;  one  is  dated  1515,  the  other 
1516.  It  is  impossible  to  find  anything  of  its  kind  more 
exquisite.  In  the  museum  called  the  United  Collections,  J  at 
Munich,  are  also  two  Uttle  bas-reliefs  in  soft  marble,  bearing 
the  monogram  of  the  great  German  artist ;  the  one  represents 
an  undraped  female  figure  seen  from  behind,  the  other  the 
same  figure  in  front.  In  this  collection  are  several  circular 
bas-reUefs  in  speckstein,  attributed  to  Lucas  Kranach,  and 
many  bas-reliefs  in  wood  supposed  to  be  by  the  same  artist. 
The  Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  contains  a  little  domestic 
altar,  finely  executed,  on  which  is  engraved  the  monogram  of 
Hans  Briiggemann,  to  whom  is  due  the  fine  altar-piece  in  the 
cathedral  of  Schleswig,  and  a  Uttle  figure  of  the  Apostle  St. 
James,  carved  in  wood  in  bas-reUef,  full  of  expression  and  of 
delicate  workmanship,  with  the  monogram  of  Hans  Schauflfin 
(tl550),  a  distinguished  painter,  the  pupil  of  Albert  Durer. 
In  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
may  be  also  seen  a  small  bas-reUef  in  wood,  marked  with  a 
monogram,  considered  to  be  that  of  Lucas  of  Leyden. 

It  was  in  portraits  especiaUy  that  the  small  German  sculp- 

*  Die  KunaJcammer  (ChamhQv  of  AMj.  A  museum  formed  by  Frederic  William  III. 
to  contain  the  works  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

t  Kugler,  HcMdbwh  der  KvmtgeachkhU,  S.  781. 

X  Die  vereimigten  Sammlungm  (the  United  Collections).  A  museum  formed  by 
Louis,  King  of  Bayiuia,  for  containing  the  collections  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance..  The  jewellery  is  preserved  in  the  "Chambre  du  trdsor,**  and  the 
"  Riche  Chapelle  "  of  the  Royal  Palace. 
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ture  attained  perfection.  These  works,  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  the  school  of  the  "Naturalisti,"*  are  so  pure  in 
style  and  of  such  remarkable  finish,  as  to  rank  wood  and  S^ 
amonc  the  noblest  productions  of  German  art,  and  School*  or  the 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  medallion  por- 
traits executed  by  the  Italian  artists. 

In  this  species  of  sculpture  the  city  of  Augsburg  rivalled 
Nuremberg.  The  portraits  of  Nuremberg  are  more  generaUy 
worked  in  stone,  those  of  Augsburg  upon  wood.f  The 
characteristic  of  the  first  is  a  decided  and  firm  style  and 
great  ease  of  execution ;  in  the  other,  we  find  a  truthful 
observation  of  nature,  united  with  much  grace  and  finish. 

Some  early  productions  of  the  XVIth  century  are  by  Albert 
Durer  himself,  more  still  by  his  pupils ;  and  among  the 
artists  of  Augsburg,  Hans  Schwartz  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
skilful. 

This  application  of  sculpture  to  small  portraits,  and  par- 
ticularly to  medaUion  portraits,  was  much  in  fashion  in  the 
XVItb  century;  the  finest  specimens  belong  to  the  period 
between  1500  and  1530.  These  productions  of  the  art,  held 
deservedly  in  high  estimation,  are  carefully  preserved,  not 
only  in  private  collections,  but  also  in  pubUc  museums. 
There  are  many  of  these  medallion  portraits  in  the  Chamber 
of  Arts  at  BerUn ;  some  bearing  the  monogram  of  Albert 
Durer.  The  United  Collections  at  Munich  contain,  among 
other  medallion  portraits  upon  wood,  those  of  Kreler  and 
his  wife,  attributed  to  Durer,  and  dated  1520;  and  a  fine 
portrait  of  a  female  with  the  name  of  Jacoba,  carved  in 
speckstein,  attributed  to  Lucas  Kranach  :  in  fact,  this  portrait 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  woman  who  has  so  often  served  as  a 

*  An  expression  used  by  tbe  Italians  to  designate  one  of  tbe  two  rival  scbools  of 
painting  at  the  end  of  the  XVIth  and  in  the  XVIIth  century,  the  Eclectics  and 
NatundistL  The  Eclectics  endeavoured  to  select  and  unite  the  best  qualities  of  each 
of  the  great  masters,  tiie  study,  and  almost  servile  imitation  of  whose  works  were  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  school  of  which  the  Caracci  were  the  founders,  and 
among  whom  were  Domenichino,  Guide,  Albano,  Carlo  Dolce,  &c.  Tbe  Naturalisti 
were  so  called  from  their  imitation  of  nature ;  they  endeavoured  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent style,  distinct  from  those  of  the  great  masters,  but  their  predilection  was  not 
for  nature  in  a  refined  state,  but  for  common  nature  devoid  of  physical  elevation  and 
divine  impulse.  They  excelled  more  in  scenes  of  murder,  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 
Caravaggio,  Spagnoletto,  and  Salvator  Rosa  are  the  principal  masters  of  this  sohooL 
— Kugler's  Painting  im  Italy. 

t  Kugler»  ffandbuch  der  KtinstgetchicKU,  S.  782. 
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model  for  his  paintings.  At  Vienna,  these  portraits  are  so 
highly  esteemed  as  to  find  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals, 
by  the  side  of  the  finest  cameos  and  the  admirable  works  of 
Cellini.  There  are  some  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  and 
also  in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  at  the  Imperial  Library; 
but  of  all  the  collections  in  Paris,  the  richest  in  medallion 
portraits  upon  wood  is  that  of  M.  Sauvageot.  The  most 
remarkable  is  the  portrait  of  Raymond  Fugger,  the  celebrated 
banker  of  Augsburg,  who  was  a  great  lover  and  powerful 
patron  of  the  t^ts. 

Irrespective  of  their  artistic  merit,  these  portraits  are  now 
of  great  historical  value,  and  are  certainly  the  best  that  are  to 
be  met  with  of  all  the  celebrated  characters  of  the  great  epoch 
of  the  XVIth  century. 

In  the  XVIIth  century,  the  German  artists  still  worked 
upon  the  speckstein,  and  they  then  applied  themselves  to 
making  httle  detached  busts  {de  ronde  dosse)* 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century,  the  Italian 
style  of  the  Renaissance  became  imiversally 
of^fl^^d"^  diffused,  and  in  France,  Flanders,  and  especially 
xvithcSTtury.  !»  Gcrmauy,!  superseded  whatever  character  of 
originality  the  artists  of  these  coimtries  had  until 
then  preserved.  It  is  hence  often  difficult  to  determine  with 
exactness  the  origin  of  the  small  works  of  art  belonging  to  the 
second  half  of  the  XVIth  century. 

The  style  of  the  Renaissance  was  one  of  elaborate  decora- 
tion, and  proved  highly  favourable  to  the  progress  of  artistic 
industry,  and  we  consequently  find  in  the  furniture,  domestic 
utensils,  and  ornaments  of  that  period,  perfect  grace  and 
elegance,  combined  with  purity  of  form. 

The  sculptors  delighted  in  decorating  all  such  objects  with 
lovely  arabesques,  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit,  branches, 
animals,  and  human  figures,  arranged  in  the  most  fantastic 
manner ;  forming  exquisite  compositions  in  beautiftd  harmony 
with  the  objects  they  served  to  enrich. 

In  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  centuries,  the  artists  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  prevaihng  taste  of  their  time.     Thus,  we 

*  JRonde  hosse,  an  isolated  or  detached  figure  :  full  relief,  ffauie  hom :  high  relie£ 
t  Dr.    Kugler,    Beschrcibwng    der    Konigl.    Kuntthmmer    eu    Berlin,      Berlin, 
1828,  S.  154. 
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trace  from  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century,  the  pre- 
dominance  of  the  style  of  the  Flemish  school, 
which  the  great  success  of  Rubens  and  his  pupils  aSa  xvmth 
had  brought  into  fashion.  The  elegant,  ideal  style  **"    ^ 
of  the  Italians,  was  replaced  by  the  style  of  the  "  naturaUsti," 
carried  sometimes  to  excess.     Many  artists  however  avoided 
exaggeration,  and  copied  nature  faithfully  without  departing 
from  the  rules  of  good  taste. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  Francois  Du  Quesnoy, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Francois  Flamand,  born  at 
Brussels  1594  (tl644).  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  went 
to  Rome  to  study  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  great  Italian 
masters,  and  was  obliged  for  his  subsistence  to  execute  small 
works  in  ivory  and  wood,  which  were  the  foundation  of  his 
reputation.  No  artist  has  carried  to  greater  perfection 
than  Francois  Flamand  the  carving  of  statuettes  and  figures 
of  children. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  the  influence 
of  Nicholas  Poussin  (tl665),  and  of  Eustache  Lesueur 
(tl655),  was  exercised  in  the  direction  of  a  purer  and 
severer  style,  which  prevailed  also  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  which  gave  way  ere  long  to  excess 
of  ornament ;  and  the  artists  aiming  at  the  grandiose  style 
of  the  Grand  Monarque,  gave  their  works  a  character  of 
heaviness  and  pomp  totally  at  variance  with  good  taste. 

In  the  XVIIIth  century,  all  true  grandeur  of  style  was 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  decoration,  yet  the  ornamental 
artists  still  displayed  ingenuity  of  arrangement  as  well  as 
delicacy  of  workmanship. 

We  have  thus  pursued  our  inquiry  as  far  as  the  XVIIIth 
century,  in  order  to  finish  our  observations  upon  carving  in 
wood ;  we  must  now  retrace  our  steps  to  attend  to  carvings 
in  ivory. 

The  taste  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages  for  works  of 
small  dimensions  in  ivory  was,  as  we  have  seen  ivory  carving 
before,  exchanged  at  the  opening  of  the  XVth  STThf  xvmth 
century  for  that  of  carving  in  wood,  and  we  *^*^^ 
consequently  find  few  ivory  carvings  of  the  XVth  century. 
But  this  beautiful  substance  was  too  well  calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  decorative  carving  not  to  be  restored  to  favour 
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when  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  pervading  every  branch  of 
manufacture,  imprinted  its  stamp  upon  arms,  furniture,  and 
all  articles  of  domestic  life.  In  the  first  year  of  the  XVIth 
century,  we  find  it  used  again  in  Italy,  but  the  greatest 
progress  in  ivory  carving  was  made  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  about  the  middle  of  the  century^  The  artists  of 
Nuremberg  and  Augsburg,  who  carved  with  such  faciUty  in 
wood  and  speckstein,  would  not  fctil  to  turn  their  attention  to 
this  branch  of  the  art.  There  are  in  the  museums  of  Munich, 
Vienna,  and  BerUn,  a  quantity  of  ivory  vases  covered  with 
exquisite  carvings.  The  rich  mountings  of  these  vases  in 
gold  and  silver-gilt,  which  denote  a  workmanship  of  the 
XVIth  and  the  early  part  of  the  XVIIth  century,  are  often 
impressed  with  a  stamp  representing  a  fir-cone,  the  mark  of 
the  goldsmiths  of  Augsburg.  May  we  not,  therefore,  infer 
from  this,  that  the  goldsmiths  of  that  city  occupied  themselves 
at  that  time  in  the  carving  of  ivory  ?  * 

Moreover  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  German  artists 
should  devote  themselves  to  this  kind  of  work,  for  the 
sovereigns  of  that  country  were  such  passionate  admirers  of 
carvings  in  ivory,  that  they  not  only  gave  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  the  artists,  but  many  of  them  became  skilful  workers 
in  ivory  themselves.  Augustus  the  Pious,  Elector  of  Saxony 
(tl586),  a  great  lover  of  the  arts,  and  founder  of  the 
collection  of  the  Green  Vaults,!  passed  his  leisiu-e  time  in 
turning  ivory,  and  among  the  specimens  of  his  workmanship 
which  are  still  be  seen  at  Dresden,  are  some  that  are  very 
remarkable  ;  the  Chamber  of  Arts  at  BerUn,  contains  a  vase, 
the  work  of  George  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg  (f  1640). 
Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  (11651),  was  also  a  sculptor 
in  ivory.  In  the  king's  palace  at  Munich,  may  be  seen  a 
lustre  enriched  with  reliefs  in  good  taste,  and  in  the  United 
Collections,  a  large  quantity  of  vases  and  other  subjects 
which  were  turned  by  that  prince.  In  the  Green  Vaults 
at  Dresden  are  shown  two  snuff-boxes,  attributed  to  Peter 
the  Great. 

As  ivory  carving,  like  that  of  wood,  adopted  the  style  of 

•  Kugler,  Baschreibung  der  Konigl  Kunstkammer  zu  Berlin,  iii.  205,  207; 
L.  V.  Ledebur,  Leitfadenfar  die  Konigl,  Kuntikammer.    Berlin,  1848,  S.  T. 

t  D(u  Qriinc  Qemlbe  (the  Green  Vault)  and  Da»  Bithritche  Mutetm  (the  Historical 
Mufleum)  the  two  great  collections  of  Dresden. 
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the  age  and  the  country  where  it  was  practised,  we  shall  not 
return  to  what  we  have  said  before  upon  this  point. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  XVIth  century,  all  sorts  of 
domestic  utensils  were  decorated  with  carvings  in  ivory. 
Many  artists  exercised  their  talent  most  success^y  on  the 
hilts  of  swords  and  daggers,  the  handles  of  knives  and 
powder-flasks;  they  also  treated  subjects  more  elevated  in 
style ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  XVIth,  and  during  the  first  half 
of  the  XVIIth  century,  they  produced  statuettes  of  faultless 
workmanship.  The  thick  part  of  the  tusk  of  the  elephant, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  body  of  a  vase,  was 
applied  to  this  purpose ;  upon  it  were  carved  bas-reliefs  of 
great  merit,  and  mountings  chased  by  the  most  skilful  gold- 
smiths of  the  time,  contributed  to  enhance  its  value.  Some- 
times cippi  *  were  made  of  ivory,  the  bases  and  capitals  of 
which,  in  bronze  or  silver  gilt,  are  often  remarkable  for  taste. 
Towards  the  second  half  of  the  XVIIth  century,  objects 
executed  by  the  turning  lathe  were 
in  great  favour.  In  all  ages  cru- 
cifixes were  carved,  and  many  are 
of  the  highest  merit.     (Fig.  10.) 

Some  specimens  of  carving  in 
ivory  are  attributed  to  the 
first  masters.  In  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  at  Florence,  in  the  grand 
hall  leading  to  the  chapel,  are 
several  carvings  in  ivory,  remark- 
able for  their  purity  of  style  and 
beauty  of  execution ;  two  of  them, 
the  Flagellation,  and  a  St.  Sebas- 
tian, are  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Cellini.  The  United  Cabinet  at 
Munich,  contains  a  crucifix  said 
to  be  by  Michael  Angelo ;  in  the  treasury  at  Vienna,  is  a 
cippus  carved  in  alto-relief,  Silenus  supported  by  Satyrs, 
also  attributed  to  him,  and  a  crucifix,  said  to  be  Cellini's. 


Fig.  10.    Ecco  Homo. 
Ivory  carving,  XVIIth  century. 


*  Cippui.  A  small  column  sometimefl  without  either  base  or  capital,  its  chief 
ornament  being  an  inscription  commemorative  of  some  event,  or  of  some  person 
deceased.  The  ancients  placed  them  by  the  way-side  to  mark  distances,  or  point  out 
the  road.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  small  column  supporting  a  figure,  vase,  &c. 
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These  pieces  are  certainly  of  great  artistic  value,  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  adduced  to  prove  that  these  two  great  masters  ever 
worked  in  ivory.  The  Silenus  at  Vienna,  for  instance,  appears 
to  us  to  belong  rather  to  the  Flemish  school  of  Rubens, 
than  to  the  severe  style  of  Michael  Angelo.  Cicognara 
observes,*  that  the  works  in  ivory  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo  are  so  numerous,  that  to  have  been  executed  by  him, 
he  could  have  done  nothing  else  during  his  whole  life; 
besides,  these  carvings  have  much  more  the  character  of  the 
school  of  RaflFaelle.  With  regard  to  Cellini,  we  find  nothing 
in  his  memoirs  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  ever  occupied 
himself  with  works  of  this  kind. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  very  distinguished  artists,  to 
judge  by  their  existing  works,  were  carvers  of  ivory  in  the 
XVIth  century,  but  the  names  of  these  modest  and  patient 
workmen,  eclipsed  by  the  brilliant  geniuses  of  their  age,  have 
not  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Cicognara  thinks  the  works  in  ivory  of  this  period  are  due 
to  the  pupils  of  Valerio  Vicentino  and  Giovanni  Bemardi 
of  Castel-Bolognese,  aU  of  whom  were  skilful  draughtsmen 
and  sculptor^  of  great  ability.  These  carvings  may  often 
indeed  be  placed  upon  an  equality  for  delicacy  of  execution 
and  purity  of  design,  with  the  finest  works  of  the  cameo 
engravers  of  that  period. 

Among  the  Italian  artists  who  in  the  XVIIth  century 
worked  in  ivory,  may  be  mentioned  Alessandro  Algardi, 
(tl654),  to  whom  we  owe  the  celebrated  bas-relief  of 
St.  Leo  going  out  to  meet  Attila,  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  This  skilful  master 
was  obliged  in  his  youth,  like  Francois  Flamand,  to  carve 
ivory  figures  for  his  Uvelihood.f 

In  Germany  and  Flanders,  where  the  passion  for  ivory 
carving  was  so  great,  the  names  of  the  artists  in  ivory  have 
been  carefully  preserved.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  are : — 

Cop6,  sumamed  Fiamingo,  (tl610),  who  was  bom  in 
Flanders  and  worked  at  Rome.  He  executed  large  basins  and 
ewers  decorated  with  sculptures  in  relief. 

Francois  Du  Quesnoy,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
carried  carving  in  ivory  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection. 

*  Cicognara,  Storia  deUa  ecuUurct,  t.  iii  p.  71.  f  Ibid. 
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/        Jacob  Zeller,  a  Dutch  artist.     The  Green  Vaults  contain 
(    a  frigate  of  his  workmanship,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  is 


Fig.  11.  iTory  Tankard  after  Rubons,  or  Jordaons.    XVIIth  oeDtury.    Marlborough  House. 

represented  Neptune  driving  sea-horses,  a  remarkable  work, 
dated  1620. 

Leo   Pronner    of  Nuremberg,   (f  1630).     He  executed 
works   of  extreme  delicacy,  and  in  the  same  collection  we 
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have  cherry  stones  of  his  carving,  upon  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  magnifying  glass,  as  many  as  a  hundred  heads 
may  be  counted. 

Christoph  Harrich,  (t  1630)  delighted  in  carving  deaths* 
heads,  and  double  figures,  the  one  side  representing  a  young 
girl,  the  other  a  skeleton. 

George  Weckhard  and  Lobenigke  rendered  themselves 
celebrated  at  the  same  period  by  their  skill  in  turning ;  the 
latter  also  carved  statuettes. 

Van  Obstal  of  Antwerp  was  a  member  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1668,  he  might  therefore  be  justly  ranked  among  the  French 
artists.   He  executed  very  fine  carvings  in  ivory  for  Louis  XIV. 

Leonhard  Kern,  of  Nuremberg  (f  1663),  who  flourished 
at  Berlin,  had  long  worked  in  Itdy. 

Angermann,  of  the  same  period,  excelled  in  the  execution 
of  little  skeletons. 

Barthel,  who  died  at  Dresden  in  1694.  His  finest  pieces 
are  copies  of  ancient  groups,  generally  including  animals ;  the 
Green  Vaults  contain  two  specimens  of  this  artist,  a  bull  led 
to  sacrifice  by  the  priests,  and  a  horse  attacked  by  a  lion. 

Pfeifhofen,  who  flourished  about  the  same  time,  worked 
bas-reliefs. 

Van  Bossiut  of  Brussels  (f  1692).  This  artist,  who  resided 
for  a  long  period  at  Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  of 
his  time.  He  modelled  ivory  with  as  much  facility  as  wax, 
and  excelled  particularly  in  the  figures  of  women  and  chil- 
dren.    Many  of  his  works  are  to  be  met  with  in  Italy.* 

The  Zick  family  of  Nurembei^,  produced  adepts  in  the 
art  of  turning,  from  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century  to 
the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth.  Lorenz  Zick  (f  1666),  in 
imitation  of  the  Chinese,  carved  balls,  enclosed  one  inside 
another;  his  son  Stephan  (11715),  continued  the  same 
style  of  work,  and  produced  some  most  singular  pieces ; 
namely,  eyes  and  ears  with  all  the  machinery  of  seeing  and 
hearing.  The  Green  Vaults  and  the  Chamber  of  Arts  con- 
tain curious  pieces  by  these  two  artists. 

Among  the  artists  of  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  centuries 
may  be  cited  the  following  : — 

*  Cioognara,  Statia  deUascuUwa,  t.  ii.  p.  444. 
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The  Norwegian,  Magnus  Berger  (f  1739),  of  whom  there 
is  a  bas-relief  in  the  Chamber  of  Arts,  dated  1690. 

Balthasar  Permoser,  bom  in  Bavaria  in  1650,  died  at 
Dresden  in  1732,  had  worked  fourteen  years  in  Itialy,*  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  best  carvers  in  ivory.  There  are 
superb  specimens  of  this  artist  in  the  Green  Vaults,  and 
particularly  a  copy  of  considerable  size  of  the  Rape  of  a 
Sabine,  by  John  of  Bologna. 

Luck,  who  worked  in  1737  at  Dresden,  made  small  busts 
and  crucifixes. 

Simon  Troger,  of  Nuremberg  (f  1769).  This  artist  used 
a  brown  wood  for  his  draperies  and  accessories.  There  are 
some  fine  specimens  of  his  workmanship  in  the  United 
Museum  of  Munich,  and  a  captal  piece  of  his,  the  Sacrifice 
of  Abraham,  is  preserved  in  the  Green  Vaults. 

The  Bavarian,  Erabensbei^er,  imitated  the  style  adopted 
by  Troger.     His  favourite  subjects  are  gypsies  and  lazzaroni. 

Michel  Daebler,  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  century, 
carved  groups  of  children  and  animals  for  heads  of  canes ;  Ins 
compositions  are  often  clever,  amd  always  carefully  executed. 

At  the  same  period,  Kjueger  made  little  grotesque  figures, 
such  as  hunchbacks  and  beggars,  with  diamond  buttons  on  their 
garments.    The  Green  Vaults  are  rich  in  figures  by  this  artist. 

Several  artists  have  carved  medallion  portraits  in  ivory. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  ^. — 

Raimund  Falz  (f  1703),  engraver  of  medals,  who  worked 
at  Berlin  in  1688. 

Chevalier,  the  Chamber  of  Arts  possesses  a  portrait  of 
Mary  II.  of  England  of  his  workmanship,  signed  *'  Cavalier 
Londini,  1690/^ 

Giovanni  Pozzo,  engraver  of  medals  at  Rome,  a  portrait  by 
whom  may  be  seen  in  the  same  collection,  dated  1717. 

Many  French  artists  have  devoted  themselves  to  carving  in 
ivory,  but  very  few  are  known.  There  are  some  pieces 
attributed  to  Girardon,  sculptor  of  Louis  XIV. 

Moreover,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that,  from 
the  end  of  the  XVIth  century,  ivory  carving  was  more 
particularly  practised  both  in  France  and  Italy  by  Flemish 


*  Cicognara,  Staria  ddla  tc¥ituf%  t  iii.  p.  152 
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and  German  artists  settled  in  these  countries.  We  have 
seen,  that  Cope,  Fiamingo,  Francois  Du  Quesnoy,  Leon- 
hard  Kern,  Van  Bossiut,  Permoser,  the  most  skiKul  of  all. 


m 


fig.  12.  Ivory  Knifo  and  Sheath  of  Diane  de  Poitien,  XVIth  eentury.  QollecUon  of  Lord  Gadogan. 

resided  for  some  time  in  Italy,  and  that  Van  Obstal,  not  less 
renowned,  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sculpture, 
and  as  it  were,  naturalised  in  France. 

.  We  give  a  glorious  specimen  of  the  Italian  work  of  the 
XVIth  century,  the  knife  known  by  the  name  of  the  knife 
of  Diane  de  Poitiers,*  (Fig.  12),  although  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois. 
The  handle  of  the  knife  is  formed  by  a  full-length  figure  of 
Mars,  with  a  quiver  at  his  back  and  a  bow  in  his  hand. 

*  It  has  been  engraved  by  Willemin,  in  the  Monununtt  fran^ii  inidiUy  vol.  ii.  plate 
289,  p.  67  of  the  text.  Mr.  Dibdin  in  his  Travels  in  France,  mentions  this  interestiDg 
specimen. 
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Upon  the  principal  front  of  the  sheath  the  three  goddesses, 
Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus  with  Cupid,  form  a  group  executed 
in  alto-relief;  on  the  reverse  is  a  female  figure  seated  and 
holding  a  mirror ;  the  remainder  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
masks  and  other  ornaments  in  bas-relief.    Length,  9^  inches. 

The   soft  nature  of  wax  was  too  ready  a  material  for 
modelling  not  to  housed  by  sculptprs  from  the    sculpture  in 
most  remote  times.    We  know  that  the  Greeks  '~- 
and  Romans  modelled  wax  figures. 

The  ceroplastic  art  was  practised  in  Italy  from  the  era  of 
the  Renaissance.  All  the  celebrated  Italian  goldsmiths  of  the 
XlVth  and  XVth  centuries  prepared  models  in  wax  of  their 
exquisite  compositions,  and  the  great  artists  made  their  first 
attempts  upon  this  material.  Luca  della  Robbia  had  learned 
to  model  in  wax  from  Leonardo,  the  most  skilful  goldsmith  of 
Florence.  The  celebrated  Ghiberti,  compelled  to  leave  Florence 
in  1400  on  account  of  the  plague,  employed  himself  during 
his  exile  in  modelling  in  wax  and  stucco*  Michelozzo,  one 
of  Donatello's  best  pupils,  made  use  with  equal  success,  of  clay, 
marble,  and  wax ;  the  celebrated  Venetian  sculptor,  Sansovino, 
had  modelled  in  wax  a  copy  of  the  group  of  the  Laocoon, 
considered  by  Raffaelle  as  a  masterpiece;  and  so  highly 
esteemed  were  the  waxen  statuettes  of  Tribolo,  a  pupU  of 
Sansovino,  that  they  served  as  models  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in 
a  large  fresco  painting.^  A  bas-relief,  nearly  24  inches 
high,  representing  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  Riche 
Chapelle  t  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Munich  is  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  beauty  of  the  work  lends  support 
to  this  opinion.  Lastly,  the  model  made  by  Cellini  in  wax 
of  his  statue  of  Perseus,  preserved  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence, 
is  very  superior  to  the  bronze. 

The  facility  of  imparting  to  wax  the  colours  of  nature 
caused  it  to  be  used  for  portraits.  Orsino,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  his  master,  Andrea  Verocchio,  executed  in  wax,  of  the 
size  of  life,  a  likeness  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  This  kind  of 
portrait  became  very  much  in  fashion  at  that  period ;  Orsino 
made  a  great  number,  which  are  highly  extolled  by  Vasari.  J 


*  Yafiari,  Liyes  of  these  fiye  artists.  t  Soe  p.  26,  note  t 

t  Yuaan,  Ltfe  of  Andrea  VeroccMo, 
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In  the  XVItli  century,  when  medallion  portraits  became 
the  fashion,  many  were  made  of  wax ;  the  faces  were  cut 
out  and  appUed  upon  a  ground,  either  of  slate,  stained  glass, 
or  coloured  ivory.  Alfonso  Lombardi  of  Ferrara,  the  most 
famous  artist  in  this  style,  executed  portraits  of  the  most 
celebrated  persons  of  his  time.  He  was  at  Cologne  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  V.  His  medallions  brought  him  into 
fashion,  and  all  the  nobles  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  desired 
to  have  their  portraits  taken  by  him.*  Towards  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  the  XVIth  century,  so  great  was 
the  rage  for  these  medallions,  that  even  amateurs  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work.  "  It  would  take  me  too  long,"  says 
Vasari,t  **  to  enumerate  all  those  who  model  medallions  in 
wax ;  for  now  \  there  is  not  a  single  goldsmith  that  does  not 
make  them,  and  even  gentlemen,  such  as  Gian  Battista 
Sozzini  at  Sienna,  and  Rosso  de*  Giugni  at  Florence,  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  art." 

The  medallion  portraits  in  wax  of  Lombardi  having  reached 
Germany  precisely  at  the  moment  that  the  artists  of 
Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  had  brought  their  medallion 
portraits  in  wood  and  speckstein  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  they,  many  of  them,  hastened  to  imitate  the 
ItaUan  Lombardi,  and  made  use  of  wax,  which  they  found 
more  easy  to  manipulate  than  even  wood  and  soft  stone. 

The  museums  of  Germany  contain  a  large  number  of  wax 
portraits,  the  work  of  Grerman  artists ;  the  finest  represent 
persons  of  the  second  half  of  the  XVIth  century.  We  have 
particularly  observed  at  the  Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  those 
of  Sigismund  II.,  king  of  Poland  (f  1572),  of  George  II.  of 
Liegnitz  (f  1677),  of  the  Elector  John  George  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  of  his  vnfe,  EHzabeth,  in  1579.  The  collection 
of  M.  Hertel,  of  Nuremberg,  is  very  rich  in  portraits  of  this 
kind,  the  finest  are  attributed  to  Lorenz  Strauch,  an  artist 
of  that  city.  We  have  also  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  M. 
Forster,  in  the  same  city,  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Rodolph  II.,  signed  Wenceslas  Mailer. 

Although  so  many  portraits   were  made  in  wax  in  the 

•  Vasari,  Life  of  Lomhardu 

+  Life  of  Valerto  de  Viccntino  and  other  engravers  in  fine  stones. 

X  Vasari  had  finished  his  work  towards  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century. 
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XVIth  ccBtury,  but  few  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  in 
consequence  of  the  fragility  of  the  material. 

Wax  portraits  were  stiU  made  in  the  XVIIth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth.  C.  Rapp,  Chevalier,  whom  we 
have  already  noticed  for  his  medaUions  in  ivory,  and  Weihen- 
meyer,  have  left  their  names  upon  some  works.  We  find, 
in  the  museum  of  Gotha,  some  very  good  portraits  of  small 
8126,  mostly  in  alto-reUef;  the  dresses,  which  denote  the 
beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  are  in  the  textures  of 
the  time.  On  one  of  the  best  we  have  read  the  name  of 
the  artist,  Braunin. 

Wax  was  used  both  in  Italy  and  Germany  at  the  end  of 
the  XVIIth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth,  for 
executing  in  alto-reUef  subjects,  which,  though  not  of  an 
elevated  style,  are  remarkable  for  the  expression  of  the  figures. 

§  UL    SCULPTURE  IN  METAL-NUMISlfATICS. 

The  casting  and  chasing  of  metals  forms  a  very  interesting 
branch  of  sculpture.  We  wiU  for  the  present  confine  our- 
selves to  the  working  of  bronze  and  iron,  leaving  that  of 
gold  and  silver  tiU  we  come  to  treat  of  the  goldsmith's  art, 
to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

The  casting  and  chasing  of  bronze  were  successfully 
practised  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Liber  Ponti-  caBOna  and 
ficalis  of  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  makes  men-  S^'^Sffi 
tion  of  a  large  quantity  of  bronzes,  in  the  "^^ 
enumeration  of  the  gifts  made  to  the  churches  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  under  the  pontificate  of  St.  Sylvester. 
In  the  following  centuries,  works  of  gold  and  silver  appear 
almost  solely  among  these  presents.* 

It  would  seem  as  if  Italy  in  the  Xlth  century  had  nearly 
lost  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze,  and  of  working  in  bas- 
relief,  since  Hildebrand,  under  Alexander  II.  (t  1073), 
ordered  the  gates  of  San  Paolo  fuori-le-mura  to  be  made  at 
Constantinople,  where  the  ancient  method  of  working  had 
still  been  preserved  by  tradition.  Nevertheless,  at  the  same 
period,  works  in  bronze  were  executed  in  Germany,  such  as 
the  gates  of  the  Cathedral  at  Augsburg,  and  the  tomb  of 

*  On  tills  pomt  the  estimate  made  of  them  by  d'Agincourt  may  be  consulted. 
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Rodolph  the  Swabian  in  the  Church  of  Merseburg.  These 
works  bear,  it  is  true,  more  or  less  a  certain  Byzantine 
stamp,*  which  may  possibly  authorise  the  conclusion,  that  the 
art  of  melting  and  chasing  bronze  was  imported  into  Germany 
by  those  Byzantine  artists  whom  the  emperor,  Henry  11.^ 
invited  to  Ms  court  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  century. 

By  the  end  of  the  Xllth  century,  the  art  of  casting  bronze 
had  re-appeared  in  Italy,  and  began  to  be  successfijdly  prac- 
tised there.  The  gates  made  by  order  of  Celestine,  which 
adorn  the  eastern  chapel  of  St.  John  Lateran,  are  the  work  of 


Fig.  18.    Shzino  of  St  Sebald,  by  Viaoher.    XVIih  oentuxy.    Nunmibei^. 

two  Italians,  Pietro  and  Uberto  of  Piacenza,  whose  names 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  an  inscription.  Bonnano  of  Pisa, 
the  forerunner  of  Nicholas,  was  employed  about  the  same 
time  in  casting  those  of  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  and  of  San 
Martino  at  Lucca.  In  the  XlVth  century,  the  technical 
processes  of  casting  and  chasing  in  bronze  were  brought 
by  Andrew  of  Pisa  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
and  treading  in  the  steps  of  this  great  artist,  the  Italian 

*  Eugler,  Handbuch  dcr  KimUgetchickU,  a  488. 
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sculptors,  his  pupils  and  successors,  devoted  themselves  to 
this  fine  branch  of  statuary,  which  followed  all  the  phases 
of  art,  until  its  entire  restoration  in  the  XVth  century. 

The  bronze  gates  made  by  order  of  Suger  for  the  Church  of 
St.  Denis,  in  the  Xllth  century ;  the  magnificent  tombs  of 
Everard  de  Fouifloy  (t  1223),  and  of  Geoflroy  d'Eu  (f  1237), 
bishops  of  Amiens,  and  that  of  John,  son  of  St.  Louis,  which  are 
of  the  XlUth,  suffice  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  art  of  casting 
bronze  was  known  in  France  in  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries. 

Germany  still  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  funereal 
monuments  in  bronze  of 
the  XlVth  and  XVth  cen- 
turies. Peter  Vischer,  the 
most  famous  of  the  German 
sculptors,  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  XVIth  century, 
first  introduced  into  his  own 
country  the  Italian  style  of 
the  Renaissance,  had  before 
executed  very  fine  tombs  of 
bronze,  stamped  with  the 
Germanic  style  of  the  middle 
ages.*  (Fig.  13.) 

The  large  works  of  monu- 
mental sculpture  do  not 
belong  to  the  branch  of  art 
of  which  we  are  now  treating; 
we  here  only  wish  to  remind 
the  reader  that  the  art  of 
casting  and  chasing  in  bronze 
had  been  cultivated  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  during 
the  whole  artistic  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  to 
draw  the  inference  that, 
from  the  Xlth  to  the  XVth  ^- 1*.  ^'^'^S^f^k^^^^  '^*^' 
century,  a  number  of  eccle- 
siastical and  domestic  utensils  had  been  certainly  cast  in 

*  Kugler,  Handbuch  dcr  KmitguckiclUe,  a  777. 
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bronze.  Yet  few  specimens  of  these  remote  ages  have  reached 
us.  The  works  in  gold,  silver,  and  enamelled  copper,  arc 
much  more  numerous  than  those  which  belong  to  sculpture 
in  bronze.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  meanness  of  the 
material  occasioned  their  complete  disuse,  when  the  riches  of 
the  clergy  and  the  luxury  of  the  great,  in  the  XlVth  century, 
caused  gold  and  silver,  or  at  least  copper-gilt  and  enamel,  to 
be  employed  ahnost  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  vessels,  and 
for  vases  and  utensUs  intended  for  the  use  of  princes. 

The  woodcut  (Fig.  14)  represents  a  curious  specimen  of 
German  sculpture  in  metal  of  the  end  of  the  Xllth  century 
or  the  beginning  of  the  Xlllth,  a  copper  crucifix,  cast,  chased 
and  gilt,  which  served  as  a  reliquary,  to  contain  probably  a 
fragment  of  the  true  cross. 

In  the  middle  ages,  there  were  but  a  few  artists  capable  of 
Gorman  tumu-  cxccuting  thc  great  tumulary  slabs  upon  which 
Sf^o'xvtK  were  represented  the  figures  of  the  deceased ;  and 
xvithoenturtoB.  besidcs,  thc  vcry  high  price  of  the  semonuments 
precluded  their  being  used  except  for  the  tombs  of  the 
nobility.    But  when,  in  the  XVth  century,  a  taste  for  the  arts 


Fig.  15.    Tomb  of  Albert  Durer.    XVIth  cenluiy.    Nuremberg. 

had  diffused  itself  over  Germany,  and  the  number  of  talented 
artists  had  very  greatly  increased,  it  became  the  custom 
among  private  persons  of  wealth  to  place  upon  the  tombs  of 
their  relatives  circular  medalUons,  cast  and  chased  in  bronze, 
having  generally  for  subjects  the  escutcheon  of  the  deceased, 
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supported  sometimes  by  angels,  children,  or  animals,  these  bas- 
reHe&  being  cut  out  and  perforated,  and  laid  upon  the  stone  slab. 

It  was  principally  at  Nuremberg  that  this  kind  of  monu- 
ment was  executed  from  the  middle  of  the  XVth  century  to 
beyond  the  XVIIth,  of  which  the  old  cemetery  of  St.  John  in 
this  town,  where  Albert  Durer  is  buried,  affords  abundant 
testimony.*  (Eg.  15.)  It  contains  a  large  number  of  tombs 
enriched  with  medaUionS)  cut  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  relief  upon  the  stone ;  several  of  these  are  of  a  very  elevated 
style  of  composition,  uniting  great  purity  of  design  with  work- 
manship of  exquisite  delicacy. 

In  the  XVIth  century,  the  Florentine  sculptors  made  a 
large  quantity  of  small  bronzes,  statuettes,  or  bas-    ^ 
reliefs,  copied  mostly  from  the  antique  or  from  bronrS^of^tuo 
the  master-pieces* of  contemporary  artists.     Some 
of  these  pieces  have  even  been  executed  by  the  great  masters 
of  that  period. 

The  casting  and  chasing  of  metals  was  too  weU  adapted  to 
the  representation  of  medalUon  portraits,  not  to 
have  been  appUed  to  this  use  from  the  revival  of  Jj^>  ™^' 
the  art  in  Italy.  The  greatest  artists  of  the 
XVth  century  devoted  themselves  to  this  kind  of  work ;  and 
in  the  XVIth  century  it  had  reached  such  high  perfection, 
that  Michael  Angelo,  when  looking  at  the  medal  of  Pope 
Paul  III.,  executed  by  Alessandro  Cesari,  exclaimed  that  the 
death-knell  of  art  had  been  struck,  for  that  nothing  surpassing 
this  could  ever  be  produced.f 

The  Germans  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  XVIth  century, 
excelled,  as  we  have  seen,  in  medallion  portraits  upon  wood 
and  speckstein,  devoted  themselves  equally  to  the  casting  and 
chasing  of  metals  for  the  representation  of  portraits.  The  most 
distinguished  artists  of  this  period  were  Hieronymus  Magde- 
burger  and  the  goldsmith  Heinrich  Reitz  of  Leipsic.  (Fig.  16.) 
In  the  second  half  of  the  XVIth  century,  among  the  most 

*  The  tomb  of  this  great  aiiisty  oyerlaid  with  a  simple  medallion  of  bronze,  bears 
luB  well-kiown  monogram,  and  above,  this  inscription :  "  QiUd^Ud  Alberti  Dwreri 
mortaU  /uU,  tub  hoc  eondilw  twntUo,  Emigravit  viiL  idua  ApriliSf  M.D.  zzym. ;  the 
sentiment  of  which  has  been  thus  rendered  by  Longfellow — 

"BmigrcwU  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  where  he  lies, 
Dead  he  is  not, — ^but  departed — for  the  artist  neyer  dies." 
t  Vasari,  Life  of  VaUrio  Viccntino,  and  other  engravers. 
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celebrated  are  Matthias  Karl  and  Valentine  Maler,  at  Nurem- 
berg ;  Constantine  Miiller,  at  Ausburg  ;  and  Jacob  Gladehals 


Fig.  16.    Medal  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.    Executed  by  H.  Boitz,  of  Lelpeic,  1537. 

at  Berlin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century,  Hans 
Pezold  (t  1633),  who  worked  at  Nuremberg.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Albert  Durer, 
by  this  artist. 

The  Flemings  also  made  medallion  portraits  in  metal. 
Among  the  best  artists  of  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century, 
may  be  cited  Paulus  Van  Vianen,  Steven  Van  Holland,  and 
Conrad  Bloc. 

In  France,  at  the  end  of  the  XVIth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  XVIIth  century,  Dupre  enjoyed  a  well-merited  reputation. 

Iron,  notwithstanding  its  hardness,  has  not  escaped  the 
ctuAng  in  chiscl  of  thc  sculptor.  It  was  principally  in 
iron-German.  Qcrmany,  lu  thc  sccoud  half  of  the  XVIth 
century  that  this  branch  of  art  was  cultivated.  The  town  of 
Augsburg  excelled  all  others.  Its  artists  in  this  department, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Flattner,  have  covered  with  their  fine 
chasings  in  alto-relief,  a  number  of  handles  of  swords  and 
daggers;  and  enriched  with  bas-reliefs  the  scabbards  of 
swords,  furniture,  and  domestic  utensils;  some  have  even 
carved  detached  statuettes  in  iron.     Among  the  most  cele- 
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brated,  we  distinguish  Thomas  Ruker,  who  made,  in  1574, 
an  arm-cliair  enriched  with  historical  sculpture  of  great  merit. 
This  arm-chair,  which  was  ofiFered  to  Rodolph  II.  by  the  city 
of  Augsburg,  is  now  m  England.    T^e  most  famous  artist  of 


Fig.  17.    Sword  Handla  by  Leigebor.    XVIIth  century.    Hiatorical  Muaoum,  Dresdeu. 

the  XVIIth  century  was  Gottfried  Leigeber,  bom  in  Silesia ; 
he  worked  at  Nuremberg  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1683.*  He 
was  at  first  a  common  armourer,  and  brought  himself  into 
notice  by  his  ingenious  compositions,  and  particularly  by  his 
very  deUcate  finish.     In  the  Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  and 

*  Kugler,  Handbuch  der  KvmtgescfiickU,  S.  797. 
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the  Historical  Museum  at  Dresden,  may  be  seen  sword-handles 
(Fig.  17)  of  his,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  wonderfully 
elaborate ;  he  also  made  a  large  number  of  bas-reliefs  in  iron. 
The  most  esteemed  of  this  artist's  works  in  Germany  are 
equestrian  statues  of  rather  large  size,  cut  in  blocks  of  iron. 
In  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden  is  an  equestrian  statue, 
executed  by  him,  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  represented 
under  the  figure  of  St.  George  slaying  the  Dragon  (Rg,  18); 


Fig.  18.    Charles  II.  as  St.  George.    By  Leigebor.    XVIIth  century.    Chamber  of  Arts,  Berlin. 

in  the  Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  the  statuette  of  Frederick 
WilUam  the  Great  as  Bellerophon,  mounted  upon  Pegasus 
and  conquering  the  Chimaera.  Taking  only  into  consideration 
the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  these  are  certainly  the  chief 
works  of  Leigeber,  but  his  little  bas-reliefs,  and  more  especially 
his  sword-handles,  are  of  a  very  superior  workmanship. 
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Lm^e  works  in  iron  were  made  in  France  in  the  XVIth 
century;  among  others,  the  fine  gates  of  the  Gallery  of 
Apollo  in  the  Louvre,  but  although  enriched  with  masks 
and  figures,  these  pieces  belong  rather  to  the  lock-smith's 
art  than  to  sculpture. 

Along  with  the  works  cast  in  a  mould,  or  sculptured  out 
of  the  block  of  metal,  are  others  which  have  been  Hammerwork. 
obtained  by  a  different  process,  consisting  in  ^^o?Vy^ 
throwing  or  beating  out  with  a  hammer  sheets  of  ^^^"^ 
metal,  so  as  to  give  them  the  form  the  artist  wishes  to  pro- 
duce, and  to  express  upon  their  surface  figures  or  ornaments 
in  rehef. 

This  process,  which  has  received  from  the  learned  the  name 
of  sphyrelaton^  and  to  which  is  more  commonly  appUed  the 


P!g.  19.    Metal  powder-flask,  in  rcponasd  and  appliqud  work.    End  of  XVIth  century. 

term  of  hammer  or  ^^repomse^  work,  may  be  traced  to 
a  period  of  remote  antiquity.  The  metalhc  objects  which 
Homer  describes  are  always  worked  with  the  hammer,  and 
doubtless,  the  colossal  statues  of  the  ancients  were  made  in 
this  manner.  Whatever  degree  of  lightness  may  be  attained 
for  cast-metal  by  means  of  the  perfection  of  the  mould,  it  can 
never  be  compared  with  that  of  a  sheet  of  metal  reduced  by 
the  hammer  to  the  utmost  thinness  of  which  its  mallea- 
bility would  admit. 
The  repousse  process,  therefore  (Pig.  19),  was  principally 
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used  in  the  making  of  ornamental  armour,  and  likewise  in  the 
goldsmith's  art  which,  up  to  the  XVIIth  century,  comprised 
the  execution  of  bas-reliefs  and  statues  of  gold  and  silver ;  in 
tilting  armour,  the  object  being  to  combine  richness  with 
lightness,  and  in  the  works  of  the  goldsmith  to  produce 
pieces  of  large  dimensions  of  the  least  possible  weight,  there 
could  nothing  better  have  been  devised  for  their  purpose  than 
repousse-work. 

During  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  bas-reliefs,  statues,  and 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  were  almost  all  worked  in  repousse 
and  afterwards  chased ;  so  we  are  informed  by  the  monk 
Theophilus,  who  lived  in  the  Xllth  century,  in  his  "  Essay 
upon  various  arts,''  *  and  we  know  by  Benvenuto  Cellini's 

*  The  monk  TheophiluB  wrote  a  treatise  generally  known  under  the  title  of 
Dhersarum  artium  schedtUa,  in  which  he  deaoribes  the  processes  of  the  yarioos  arts 
cultiTated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  interest  attached  to  such  a  work  may  be  easily 
conceived,  at  the  present  time,  when  attention  is  more  than  ever  directed  to  this 
curious  epoch. 

Six  MSS.  only  of  tiiis  work  are  extant ;  it  was  therefore  only  known  to  a  few  of  the 
learned,  and  had  been  only  incompletely  published  in  the  last  century,  in  Qermany, 
by  Lessing,  and  in  London  by  Raspe,  when,  the  Oomte  do  Y  Escalopier,  after  having 
carefully  collated  the  yariations  of  all  the  existing  MSS.,  publiidied  in  1848,  as 
complete  an  edition  as  could  be  given,  with  the  translation  on  the  opposite  page 
of  the  text 

It  was  impossible,  without  a  profound  study  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  all  the 
arts  treated  upon  by  Theophilus,  to  make  a  faultless  translation  of  the  Diversarum 
artium  schedula,  but,  although  we  cannot  admit  certain  parts  of  the  interpretation 
given  by  M.  de  1'  Escalopier  of  the  text  of  Theophilus,  yet  he  has  rendered  an 
essential  service  to  archaeological  science,  by  his  publication  and  translation  of  this 
curious  treatise.  The  publication  of  the  text  alone  was  an  important  work,  which  calls 
forth  the  highest  pndse.  Theophilus  has  also  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hendrie ;  London,  1847. 

It  would  be  very  necessary  to  haye  the  exact  epoch  at  which  the  treatise  of  Theo- 
philus was  written,  but,  the  work  itself  affords  no  information  whatever  of  a  positiye 
date,  and  the  learned  have  very  variously  solved  this  important  question.  As  we  shaU 
have  firequent  occasion  to  quote  the  Diversarum  artium  schedula,  we  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  different  opinions  on  the  subject. 

We  find  extracts  from  this  treatise  given  in  a  oompUation  of  the  first  years  of  the 
Xiyth  century,  the  Lumen  anima;  it  cannot  therefore  have  been  written  later  than 
the  end  of  the  Xlllth ;  all  the  critics  agree  upon  this  point,  but  a  diversity 
of  opinion  exists  upon  the  anterior  period  of  its  publication.  Lessing,  attracted  by 
the  philological  affinity  between  the  proper  names  of  Theophilus  and  Tutilo,  has 
attributed  the  Diversarum  artium  schedula  to  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Qall, 
called  TuUlo,  who  lived  in  the  IXth  century,  but  without  adducing  any  evidence  in 
support  of  so  early  a  date ;  RaspC;  Morelli,  Langi,  fimeric  David,  and  MM.  de 
Montabert,  L^clanch^  and  Batissier,  date  the  work  from  the  Xth  or  Xlth  century ; 
but  none  of  these  authors  have  given  t^eir  grounds  for  this  opinion,  considering  the 
question  as  settled  and  beyond  a  doubt  M.  J.  Marie  Quichard,  in  the  introduction 
which  precedes  M.  de  V  Escalopier's  translation,  expresses  a  different  opinion.  After 
having  discussed  the  opinions  enunciated  before  him,  and  after  having  examined  the 
text  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  publication  of  a  treatise  from  which  the 
painter,  the  glass-maker,  the  worker  in  mosaic,  the  miniature-painter,  the  diaser 
and  caster  in  medals,  the  calligraphist,  the  maker  of  organs,  the  goldsmith  and 
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treatise  upon  the  goldsmith's  art,  that  this  process  was  alone 
in  nse  among  the  goldsmiths  of  his  time  in  France  and  Italy ; 
fliat  he  himself  employed  no  other  in  the  making  of  jewels, 
vases,  and  small  figures  of  gold  and  silver ;  that  it  was  only 
the  handles  of  vases,  the  beaks  of  ewers,  and  other  pieces  which 
are  made  separately  that  he  executed  by  the  process  of  casting. 

jewener  derived  their  insinictioiiBy  could  not  have  been  an  isolated  &ot,  unconnected 
wiUi  the  progress  of  the  arts,  but  could  onlj  have  taken  place  in  an  age  of  general 
Tem$X  and  renaissance;  that  such  was  the  character  ox  the  Xllth  and  XUIth 
eentories,  and  that  to  this  period  therefore  should  the  work  of  Theophilus  be 
refeired.  IL  Guichard  adds  that  in  comparing  the  text  of  Theophilus  with  the 
woiks  of  artists  of  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries,  we  soon  perceiTe  a  perfect 
conformity  between  the  doctrine  of  the  master  and  the  productions  of  the  pupils. 

The  Abb£  Tezier,  in  his  HittoWe  de  fmfivrerie  du  moyen  dge,  has  treated  the  question. 
Examining  the  book  of  Theophilus  in  what  concerns  paintmg  upon  g^ass,  the  learned 
archaeologist  considers  that  this  artist-monk,  was  acquainted  with  all  the  artistic 
processes  of  the  glass-makers  of  the  first  half  of  the  Xlllth  century,  and  that  he  must 
hxwe  been  th«r  contemporary.  As  Lesnng,  by  fixing  at  the  IXth  oentuiy  the 
pubHcaticm  of  the  treatise  of  Theophilus,  has  gone  too  tax  back,  may  we  not  on  the 
other  band  be  assigning  too  modem  a  date  in  selecting  the  middle  of  the  Xlllth 
century  1  In  fact^  we  often  recognise  in  certain  processes  of  Theophilus,  a  naSveU 
which  does  not  show  a  very  advanced  practice^  For  painting  in  glass^  he  knows  of 
but  one  enamel,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  huve  been  acquainted  with  red  glass  lined 
with  a  stratum  of  white  glass,  whidi  nevertheless  began  to  be  in  use  in  the  Xlllth 
century.  {Peimture  iw  verre,  by  M.  Bontemps,  p.  27.)  When  he  wishes  to  imitate 
precious  stones  upon  the  crosses,  nimbi,  books,  borders  of  vestments,  everything 
that  he  renders  by  a  dear  yellow  glass  to  imitate  gold,  he  employs  litUe  fra^ents 
of  coloured  glass,  either  blue  or  green,  which  he  fixes  upon  the  yellow  gUun,  with 
enamel  colour  rather  thick,  the  firing  causing  these  firagments  to  adhere  to  the 
yellow  glass  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  Theophilus  wrote  in  the  Xmth 
century,  writers  have  thought  they  found  an  allusion  to  Gothic  windows  in  the 
fene$lra  produda  of  which  he  speaks,  chapter  59  of  the  third  book,  (Chap.  60.  of  Mr. 
Heodrie's  translation)  in  teaching  the  malung  of  a  censer  by  the  repouiBs^  process.  But 
if  we  attend  to  the  circumstances  undw  wMch  Theophilus  enjoins  these  two  fmegira 
jfrodrnda  to  be  made  upon  the  censer,  it  will  be  seen  they  should  be  placed  between 
little  columns,  three  of  which  stand  at  the  angles  of  square  towers,  and  must  there- 
fore be  dose  over  i^gunst  the  other,  admitting  only  in  their  intercolumniation  of  long 
narrow  windows.  These  words  fmettra  proauda  can  therefore  express  nothing  else, 
and  can  have  no  relation  to  the  finish  of  the  top  of  the  arches.  Besides,  in  Chap.  CO., 
(61  of  Mr.  Hendrie's  translation)  we  find  something  more  positive,  when  treating  of 
the  making  of  the  cast  censer.  Theophilus  requires  that  the  top  of  the  eraser  should 
represent  several  stages  of  towers,  and  in  the  highest  of  these  he  desires  that  long^ 
rounded  windows  shall  be  made;  m  mpmori  vero  turri,  qua  gracUior  erU,  faeia 
fmairai  Umgat  et  rohuuUu.  Here  there  is  no  ambiguity,  and  these  are  windows 
witii  semioireular  arches  that  the  monk  requires  to  ^  used ;  this  brings  us  back  to 
the  Xllth  century. 

An  aiigument  may  be  deduced  from  the  Biversarum  artium  sofaedula,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  that  Theophilus  lived  in  the  Xlllth  century.  In  his  prefiBtce»  among  the 
people  of  the  West,  he  dtes  the  Germans  alone  for  their  skilfulness  in  working  in 
metals.  In  fact,  in  the  Xlth  century,  the  Germans  were  the  only  people  of  Western 
Europe,  in  poesession  of  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze.  At  this  period,  they  had  pro- 
duced the  gates  of  the  Cathedral  of  Augsburg  and  the  tomb  of  Eodolph  of  Swabia. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  the  Xllth  century,  on  the  contrary,  Suger  had  caused  gates 
of  bronze  to  be  cast  {Lib,  de  rebus  i$^  adm.  ana  getHe,  $  27),  and  at  the  end  of  this 
eantoxy,  the  Italians  had  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  Germans.  Bonano,  in  1180, 
cast  the  gates  <tf  the  Duomo  of  PiM>  and  shortly  afterwards^  those  of  San  Martino  of 
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All  works  in- repousse  were  finished  with  the  chisel. 
The  woodcut  (Fig.  20)  represents  a  Spanish  breast-plate 
thus  executed.     It  is  damascened  with  gold  and  silver. 


Fig.  20.    SpauLsh  Breost-plato.    XVI Lh  centuiy.    Coll.  BernaL 

Bas-reliefs  of  copper  were  also  executed  by  the  repousse 

Laeca ;  in  1108,  Pietro  and  Uberti  had  executed  thoQe  of  Si  Jolm  Laieran.  These 
f^orks  would  have  been  well  known  among  the  artists,  and  if  Theophilus  had  lived  in 
the  XUIth  century,  he  would  not  have  ascribed  to  the  Arabs  and  Germans  alone  the 
art  of  casting  and  working  in  metal. 

Among  the  ai'guments  drawn  from  the  book  of  Theophilus  to  prove  that  he  wrote 
prior  to  the  Xlllth  century,  it  has  been  said,  that  although  this  author  had  informed 
himself  from  each  nation  of  the  different  arts  in  which  it  excelled,  he  has  made  no 
mention  of  the  enamels  of  Limoges,  so  much  in  fashion  in  the  XUIth  century. 
M.  Texier  has  answered  that  we  might  save  the  credit  of  the  Limousins  by  supposing 
a  gap  in  the  MS.  This  does  not  destroy  the  objection  which  appears  to  us  serious. 
True,  several  portions  of  the  MS.  have  been  lost,  as  the  prefiice  of  Theophilus  proves; 
he  announces  that  he  will  treat  of  the  processes  employed  by  the  Italians  in 
the  carving  of  ivory,  and  yet,  the  book  of  Theophilus,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
doeanot  speak  of  this  branch  of  the  art    But,  likewise  in  this  preface,  which  shortly 
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IHDc^s,  principally  for  the  decoration  of  altar-fronts  and 
idiquaries. 

Sphyrelaton  was  also  used  in  the  XVIth  century  for  ob- 
tainmg  figures  and  ornaments  in  relief  upon  plates  of  iron, 
irhich  were  afterwards  damascened  with  gold  and  silver. 
These  fine  bas-reliefe  of  iron,  enriched  with  gold,  served 
to  ornament  caskets,  cabinets,  and  other  valuable  pieces  of 
fanitare. 

§  IV.    GLYPTICS. 

We  may  trace  to  the  highest  antiquity  the  art  of  engraving 
figorra  uxK)n  hard  stones,  both  incised  (intaglios),  and  in 
relief  (cameos).  The  Egyptians  are  supposed  firit  to  have 
cultivated  glyptics,  and  they  transmitted  the  art  to  the  Greeks, 
who  sculptured  intaglios  and  cameos  with  a  perfection  that 
has  been  rarely  attuned  by  artists  of  modem  times.  By 
the  Greeks  the  art  was  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tagte  for 
engraved  gems  continued  for  several  centuries.  Some 
Roman  artists  practised  gem-sculpture  with  success,  but  they 
never  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  the  Greeks, 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  the  art  of  engraving  figures 
on  precious  stones  continued  to  be  practised  in  Italy,  and 
particularly  at  Constantinople.    The  subject  of  the  cameos 

rocapitolaies  all  tlie  subjeois  of  which  the  author  is  to  treat,  we  see  no  mention  of 
the  art  of  makmg  es4amp^/enamelB.  Yet  Theophilns  treats  of  doitofmS  enamek,  in 
the  making  of  which,  aocordiog  to  him,  the  Tuscans  excelled.  Now,  if  he  had 
written  in  the  XHIth  century,  would  he  have  omitted  to  mention  enamels  which 
were  made  in  France  by  another  process,  and  which  were  so  highly  esteemed  at  that 
period,  that  they  were  sought  after  throughout  all  Europe,  and  were  met  with  even 
m  the  interior  of  Italy?  The  "doisonnd"  enamels,  of  which  Theophilus  alone 
speaks,  were  in  ^^reatiS&Your  in  the  XII th  century ;  but  in  the  Xlllth,  on  the  contrary, 
were  no  lo^er  m  use. 

Yet  the  French  have  not  been  forgotten  by  Theophilus;  though  he  does  not  speak 
of  them  as  enameUers,  he  mentions  their  skilfulness  in  the  manufacture  of  painted 
glaas ;  now  it  is  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  XUth  century  that  Suger  (r  1152) 
restored  in  France,  the  art  of  painting  upon  glass ;  the  finest  painted  glass  remaining 
of  the  Xllth  century,  is  that  executed  by  order  of  the  celebrated  Abb^  for  his  church 
of  St  Denis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reputation  of  the  French  in  this  kind  of 
worky  was  due  to  the  impulse  given  to  the  art  by  Suger,  and  the  magnificent 
WOTks  he  caused  to  be  executed,  and  which  will  have  eiven  rise  to  the  eulogiums  of 
the  monk-artLst  In  the  Xlllth  century,  painted  glass  windows  were  made  in 
Qermanr  and  Flanders;  the  French  were  no  longer  the  only  skilful  artists  in 
Urn  style. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Theophilus  cannot  have  liyed  at  a  period  distant  from 
that  of  Suger ;  that  he  was  his  contemporary  perhaps;  and  that  we  may,  without  fear 
of  being  dooeivcd,  suppose  him  to  have  written  about  the  middle  of  the  Xllth 
osntory* 

B  2 
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was  frequently  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.* 
After  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the  Byzan- 
£^^^  tines,  who  had  preserved  the  traditions  of  ancient 
middle  i^^es.  ^^  ^^^  maintained  their  taste  for  gem-sculpture, 
the  only  art  which  appeared  to  engage  their  attention  j 
but  in  the  Xlth  century  it  had  completely  declined,  even 
at  Constantinople.t 

Other  nations  were   acquainted  with  hardly  any  other 

engraved  stones  than  those  trans- 
mitted by  the  ancients.  Pepin 
sealed  with  an  Indian  Bacchus, 
Charlemagne  with  a  Serapis,J  and 
there  is  ground  for  supposing  that 
during  the  middle  ages  until  the 
beginning  of  the  XVth  century,  the 
art  of  engraving  upon  stones  had 
entirely  fallen  into  obUvion  among 
the  people  of  the  West.  Of  this  we 
have  to  a  certain  point  a  proof 
in  the  inventories  of  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  XlVth  century, 
from  which  we  often  derive  valu- 
able information  respecting  medi- 
aeval art. 

Thus,  in  the  inventory  of 
Charles  V.  in  1379,§  we  often 
find  mention  of  cameos  used  in 
the  decoration  of  metal-work ;  but 
the  subjects  engraved  upon  them 
hardly  ever  relate  to  the  Christian 
religion,  as,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case,  had  the 
engraving  of  those  stones  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
pieces  they  decorated.  At  fol.  66  of  this  inventory,  we  find  an 
enumeration  of  the  seals  of  the  king,  and  the  one  which  he 
generally  used  is  described  as  : — "  Le  signet  du  roy,  qui  est 
de  la  teste  d'un  roy  sans  barbe  et  est  d'un  fin  rubis 
d'  Orient ;  c'est  celui  de  quoi  le  roy  scelle  les  lettres  qu'il 


Fig.  21.  Ancient  cameo  mounted  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  XlVth  century. 
Cabinet  of  MedalB,  Iitap.  Lib.  Paria. 


•  D'Agfincourt,  t.  il  p.  96. 
X  Millin,  Diet.  de$  beaux-arts,  t.  i.  p.  714. 


t  Ibid. 
§  MS.  Bibl.  roy.,  no.  8356. 
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escript  de  sa  main/'  Lower  down,  fol.  78,  are  described — 
"  les  anneauk  a  camahieux  *  estant  en  un  autre  oofire  dont  le 
Toy  porta  la  def :  ung  camahieu  ou  il  y  a  ung  lyon  couchant, 
assis  (set)  en  une  verge  d'or  neellee. — Ung  autre  camahieu 
a  une  teste  de  femme,  assis  en  une  verge  d'or  toute  plaine. — 
Ung  autre  petit  cams^eu  d'un  enffant  a  elles  (ailes)  acropy/' 
From  this  description  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  ancient 
gems,  the  last  would  appear  to  refer  to  the  figure  of  a  Cupid. 

At  fol.  63  of  the  same  inventory,  we  find  a  cameo,  repre- 
senting a  Christian  subject ;  it  is  thus  designated : — '^  Annel 
des  vendredis,  lequel  est  neell6  et  y  est  la  croix  double  noire 
de  chacun  coste,  otl  il  y  a  ung  crucifix  d'un  camayeux,  saint 
Jean  et  Notre-Dame  et  deux  angeloz  sur  les  bras  de  la  croix, 
et  le  porte  le  roy  continuellement  les  vendredis/'  This 
cameo  was  no  doubt  of  the  Byzantine  school.  The  rings  of 
Charles  V.,  and  particularly  his  signets,  would  have  all  been 
engraved  with  Scriptiu-e  subjects  or  his  own  effigy,  if  he 
had  had  artists  at  hand  who  were  practised  in  gem-sculpture. 
(Fig.  21.) 

We  know  besides  of  a  considerable  number  of  shrines  and 
ecclesiastical  utensils  of  difiPerent  epochs  of  the  middle  ages 
which  are  enriched  with  antique  cameos*  Would  they  have 
been  so  employed  in  times  of  such  austere  piety,  had  there 
been  any  means  of  replacing  them  by  other  gems  ? 

The  inventory  of  Charles  VI.,  made  twenty  years  later 
than  that  of  Charles  V.,  also  certifies  to  the  existence  of  many 
cameos  with  profane  subjects.! 

It  has  been  aheady  mentioned  that  cameos  in  the  XlVth 
century  were  styled  camdieu.  This  name  was  perpetuated 
during  the  whole  of  the  XVIth  century ;  we  find  it  in  all  the 
inventories  of  the  time,|  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  name  of 
camaieu  %  has  been  given  to  monochromatic  paintings,  and  to 

*  According  to  Ducaogpe,  we  find  it  written  in  different  manners,  camcmf,  eoMokvAm^ 
eamakaivs,  eamahohu,  and  camaheu.  This  last  is  in  the  inventory  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  1876.  According  to  Qafifarel,  they  also  said  ^moA^.  Lessing  citee  after 
ancient  mineralogists,  eamSiujct,  gemohmda,  gemmahuija. 

t  MS.  Bibl.  TOj,,f<md$  MorL,  no.  78. 

t  NoL  dana  rinveni.  de  Hmru  II.,  de  1560.    MS.  Bibl.  roy.,  no.  9501. 

$  CamaYeu,  in  its  primitive  acceptation,  implies  an  imitation  made  by  means  of  a 
single  colour  varied  solely  by  the  effects  of  chiaroscuro ;  what  the  Qreeks  call  mono- 
chromatic Next  was  comprised  under  this  denomination,  paintings  in  two  or  three 
colours,  the  sole  aim  of  which  was  to  imitate  the  natural  colours  of  we  object ;  thus  we 
say  blue,  green,  kc,  camaXeu.    Camaieu  painted  in  gray  is  called  grmdUe,  in  yellow. 
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those  of  two  or  three  colours  in  which  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  imitate  the  natural  colour. 

The  glyptic  art  reappeared  in  Italy  in  the  XVth  century. 
Engraving  l>ut,  accordmg  to  Vasari,  it  was  not  until  under 
Tthe^vfe  Popes  Martin  V.  (t  1447),  and  Paul  II.  (t  1464), 
xvithoeaturioa.  ^jjj^j  jjg  productious  wcrc  of  any  merit.  The 
invasion  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  Turks,  and  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  causes  of 
the  revival  of  this  art.  These  events  having  forced  the 
Greek  artists  to  take  refuge  in  Italy,  the  engravers  of  gems, 
although  they  were  now  nothing  more  than  coarse,  ignorant 
workmen,  carried  with  them  the  mechanical  processes  of  their 
profession,  and  that  was  sufficient.  From  the  moment  that 
these  processes  became  known,  the  glyptic  art,  encouraged  by 
the  great  masters  who  at  that  time  rendered  Italy  illustrious, 
recovered  itself  fix)m  the  state  of  debasement  into  which  it 
had  sunk.  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  his  son,  Piero,  were  both 
passionate  admirers  of  ancient  gems,  they  formed  a  consi- 
derable collection,  and  invited  to  Florence  the  best  artists  of 
the  day. 

In  this  school  was  nurtured  Giovanni,  sumamed  deUe 
Comiole  {pi  cornelians).  He  must  be  considered  as  the  first 
restorer  of  glyptics,  but  he  soon  had  a  rival  in  the  Milanese 
Domenico,  who  received  the  name  of  efe*  Cammei  (of  the 
cameos).  By  the  side  of  these  artists  may  be  named  Michelino, 
the  painter  Francesco  Francia,  and  Caradosso,  the  skilful 
goldsmith  of  Milan. 

The  XVIth  century  is  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  the 
art.  It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  those  who  have 
rendered  it  illustrious;  but  Giovanni  Bemardi  of  Castel- 
Bolognese,  Valerie  Vicentino,  Matteo  dal  Nassaro  of  Verona, 
Alessandro  Cesari,  Jacopo  Caraglio  of  Verona,  and  Luigi 
Anichini  of  Ferrara,  may  be  named  as  the  most  celebrated.* 

Matteo  dal  Nassaro  accompanied  Cellini  to  France  in  the 
suite  of  Francis  L,  and  carried  with  him  into  that  country 

cirage.  All  engravings  and  drawings  made  in  red  or  black  chalk,  in  sepia  are  camleu; 
paintings  in  black  or  white,  chiaroscuro,  may  also  be  classed  under  this  head. 

*  Shells  were  first  used  for  cameos  by  the  Italian  gem-engravers  of  the  Renaissance. 
Some  fine  specimens  by  Nassaro  and  Colder^,  are  still  preseiTed,  but  the  material  was 
found  too  fnable  to  be  much  employed  by  the  great  artists. 
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a  taste  for  gem-engraving.  Julien  de  Fontenay,  generally 
called  Coldore,  was  the  first  Frenchman  who  distinguished 
himself  in  this  art ;  he  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  XVlth 
century.  (Fig.  22.) 


Fig.  22.    Sardonyx  ring  with  camoo  head  of  Quocn  Elizabeth,  in  the  i>08seaBiuu  oi 
Rev.  Lord  John  Tfaynne.* 

The  art  of  engraving  upon  stones  declined  greatly  in 
the  XVIIth  century,  and  was  even  so  little  cultivated,  that 
many  of  its  processes  were  lost.  With  the  XVIIIth 
century  appeared  many  artists  of  high  merit.  Joseph 
Pichler  (f  1790),  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  and  his 
productions  may  deservedly  be  ranked  with  those  of  the 
engravers  of  antiquity. 

But  we  must  not  enlarge  further  upon  glyptics,  which  is 
only  indirectly  connected  with  objects  of  domestic  life. 
Glyptography  requires  such  general  knowledge,  and  such 
profound  study,  as  to  render  it  sufficient  of  itself  to  occupy 
the  whole  leisure  of  an  amateur,  and  indeed  a  complete  series 
of  engraved  stones  would  absorb  all  his  resources. 

*  This  IB  eaid  to  be  the  identical  ring  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Essex,  and  so 
fatally  retained  by  Lady  Nottingham.  It  has  descended  from  Lady  Frances  Deverenx, 
Essex's  daughter,  in  unbroken  succession  from  mother  and  daughter  to  the  present 
possessor.  The  ring  is  gold,  the  sides  engraved,  and  the  inside  of  blue  enamel :  the 
execution  of  the  head  of  Elizabeth  is  of  a  high  order,  and  whether  this  be  the  ring  or 
not,  it  ia  valuable  as  a  work  of  art — Lives  of  the  EarU  of  Essex. 
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PAINTING  AND  CALLIGRAPHy. 

— f — 

§  L    GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Painting  was  cultivated  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
middle  ages.    At  Constantinople,  under  Justinian,  and,  after 
the  termination  of   the  iconoclastic  war  imder  Basil    the 
Macedonian  and  his  successors,  the  churches  were  enriched 
with  the  most  brilliant  paintings  and  mosaics.    In  France, 
Childebert  I.  caused  the  walls  of  Saint-Germain  des  Pres  to 
be  covered  with    paintings ;    Charlemagne    passed  a    law 
requiring  that  the  whole  surface  of  churches  should  be  painted. 
In  Italy,  Adrian  I.  and  Leo  III.  followed  in  the  movement 
given  by  that  great  man.    Although,  in  the  Xlth  century, 
two  opposite  causes — ^pomp  which  multiplied  the  tapestried 
hangings  and    draperies,   and  the  spirit  of  reform  which 
rejected  every  kind  of  decoration — ^interposed  to  repress  the 
impulse  given  to  mural  painting,  yet  Suger,  in  the  Xllth 
century,  restored  the  taste  in  France  by  the  paintings  with 
which  he  embellished  the  interior  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Denis, 
while,  in  Italy,  Calixtus  II.    (+1124)   at  nearly  the  same 
period,  adorned  with  paintings  the  oratory  and  the  audience 
chamber  he  had  built  at  St.  John  Lateran. 
Painting,  which  was  thus  extensively  employed  in  the 
Printi     a    decoration  of  architectural  works,  was  likewise 
pijod   ff  ^  apphed  in  the  West  to  the  ornamentation  of 
S  ftii^S^^  furniture  and  domestic  utensils.    Theophuus,  that 
monk  of  the  Xllth  century,  who,  in  his  Diver- 
sarum  artium  schedula,  has  left  us  such  valuable  information 
upon  the  industrial  arts  of  his  time,  affords  us  evidence  of 
this  in  the  22nd  and  following  chapters  of  the  first  book  of 
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his  Treatise,  in  which  he  teaches  the  manner  of  enriching 
with  painted  subjects,  the  saddles  of  horses  (Fig.  23),  litters, 
folding  stools  (plianii)*  and  seats. 


Fig.  23.    Painted  Toonuuuent  Saddle.    XVIUi  oentoiy.    Boyal  Armory,  Madrid. 

During  the  middle  ages  were  also  produced  little  domestic 
pictures  with  sacred  subjects,  which  the  pilgrim  and  the 
traveller  enclosed  in  diptychs  that  they  might  the  more  con- 
veniently carry  them  with  them  on  their  journeys. 

All  these  pieces  of  furniture  embellished  with  paintings, 
have  been  destroyed  by  time,  and  but  few  even  of  the 
portable  pictures  have  escaped  its  ravages.  The  mural 
paintings  which  decorated  the  interior  of  so  many  churches 
have  been  completely  annihilated,  either  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  edifices,  or  through  the  rage  for  whitewash,  which 
has  left  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  them  in  the  buildings  which 
are  still  standing.  We  should  therefore  have  had  no  means 
of  forming  an  idea  of  mediaeval  painting,  had  it  not  been 

*  These  folding  stools  {pliantt)  in  the  form  of  an  X,  go  hack  to  a  yeiy  remote 
period.  Some  are  still  preserved  in  the  churches,  for  the  ordination  of  bishops.  There 
is  one  afe  QeoB,  sud  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Loup. 
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applied  to  enrich  those  objects  of  private  life  which  have  been 
best  preserved,  viz.,  manuscripts. 

§  ir.    CALLiaRAPHY. 

Books  are  indeed  the  most  indispensable  companions  of 
private  life ;  and  books  of  prayer  were  for  many  centuries  of 
the  middle  ages  the  sole  study  of  a  great  number  of  men ; 
and  thus  have  the  scholar  and  the  devotee  delighted  in  all 
ages  to  embellish  these  books,  which  have  formed  the  charm 
and  solace  of  their  existence. 

The  taste  for  decorating  manuscripts  existed  already  among 
the    ancients  ;    Marcus  Varro  called  forth  the 

Ornamentation  •  i*    r\-  i»i»  i  i»"i«-ii 

of  the  books  of  praises  of  Cicero  for  having  traced  in  his  books 

too  ancients.  *  £      *i  t*  i  iiii 

the  portraits  of  more  than  seven  hundred  cele- 
brated persons.*  Seneca,  in  his  treatise  "  De  tranquillitate 
animi,'*t  speaks  of  books  ornamented  with  figures,  and 
Martial  addresses  his  thanks  to  Stertinius  who  had  placed 
his  portrait  in  his  library,  f 

None  of  these  illustrated  works  of  antiquity  haye  reached 
us,  and  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  calligraphy  extant  are 
probably  the  Terence  of  the  IVth  century,  and  the  Virgil  of 
the  Vth,  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Vatican. 

The  introduction  of   the   Christian    religion    opened    a 

the  fini  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^  decoration  of  books,  and  Con- 
w^es^oftho  stantine  efficiently  patronised  calligraphy  by 
"*^  founding  at  Constantinople  a  library,  in  which  the 
sacred  books  were  deposited.  His  successors,  down  to  the 
iconoclastic  emperors,  continued  to  encourage  the  art.  If 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  the  Vlllth  century,  impelled  by  his 
hatred  of  images,  caused  a  great  number  of  the  books  collected 
by  Constantine  and  his  successors  to  be  burned,  on  the  other 
hand,  Basil  the  Macedonian  in  the  IXth  century,  Leo  the 
philosopher,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  in  the  Xth,  and 
the  Empress  Eudoxia  in  the  Xlth,  became  the  avowed 
patrons  of  calligraphic  miniatures,  and  caused  some  very 
fine  manuscripts  to  be  executed. 

In  the  west,  Charlemagne  and  his  grandson,  Charles  the 
Bald,  encouraged  the  transcription   and  embellishment  of 

*  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  il  f  Cap.  ix.  t  Lib.  ix.,  in  prtef.  et  epigr,  L 
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manuscripts.  The  magnificent  evangeliary  *  of  the  Library  of 
the  Louvre,  and  the  fine  bibles  of  Charles  the  Bald,  preserved 
at  Rome,  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  St.  Calixtus, 
and  at  Paris  in  the  Imperial  Library,  attest  the  warm 
patronage  accorded  by  these  princes  to  the  illustration  of 
manuscripts. 

The  Xth  century  was  the  most  disastrous  period  for  the 
arts  in  general,  and  especially  for  calligraphy :  manuscripts  of 
that  time  are  rare,  and  those  which  remain  exhibit  a  total 
decline  of  painting.  Nor  do  those  of  the  Xlth  century 
show  much  amendment. 

To  date  from  about  1150,  a  new  and  happy  impulse  began 
to  be  felt.  Drawing  acquired  precision,  firmness, 
and  a  certain  truthfulness  of  expression.  Never-  and  xiuthocn- 
theless,  a  black  stroke  marks  the  outlines,  defines 
the  form  of  the  principal  details,  and  limits  throughout  the 
various  tints  of  colour.  The  fanciful  ornaments,  the  grotesque 
figures  which,  mixed  with  foliage  {rinceaux)  t  and  interlacings 
{entrelacs)  \  surrounded  the  initial  letters,  and  often  formed 
the  sole  decoration  of  the  books  of  the  preceding  century, 
now  began  to  be  discontinued ;  the  calligraphic  borders  are 
not  so  broad. 

From  this  period,  artists  cease  to  borrow  from  heathen  art ; 
and  take  nature  for  their  gidde.  Their  ornaments  arc 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  their  figures, 
with  the  exception  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles, 
are  all  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  time.  Gold  is  still 
generally  employed  in  the  ground. 

Faulting  continued  to  progress  until  the  end  of  the  Xlllth 
century;  but  the  drawing,  in  which  the  outlines  are  too 
strongly  marked,  is  apt  to  be  hard  and  stiffl  The  cold 
grounds  begin  to  be  replaced  either  by  grounds  of  colour 

•  Volume  ooataining  the  Gospels.  Sometimes  placed  upon  the  altar,  sometimes 
attached  upon  a  deek  to  support  it»  in  which  case  it  was  onlv  ornamented  on  one 
side,  because  the  other  being  fixed  could  not  be  seen.  In  the  first  centuries,  bishops 
were  represented  holding  an  cYangeliary,  and,  conformably  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Church,  they  are  figured  having  an  evangeliary  upon  their  head,  when  the  artist 
represented  their  ordination. 

f  Binceau,  A  kind  of  ornamental  branch  rising  from  a  stem  and  decorated  with 
large  leaves,  flowers  (fieurom),  and  buds  of  either  natural  or  conventional  form. 
— Millin. 

X  Entrdac.  Ornament  composed  of  fillets  (jlistcU)  and  flowers  (Jlewmu)  tied  one 
with  the  other.— Millin. 
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diapered  with  patterns  of  gold,  or  by  grounds  representing 
an  iridescent  mosaic,  which  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 


Fig.  ^4.    The  Annunoiation.    Missal  of  the  XlVth  century. 

Painting,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  XlVth  century, 

In  the  xiYth  exhibited  a  marked  improvement.     The  pen  is  no 

century.  lougcr  iu  rcquisitiou  for  determining  the  outline  of 

the  drawing,  the  brush  alone  is  employed ;  the  motives  *  are 

*  Motive,  This  word,  familiar  as  it  is  in  the  technical  phraseology  of  other  languages, 
is  not  generally  adopted  into  our  own.  It  may  often  be  rendered  iniefUion,  but  has  a 
fuller  meaning.  In  its  ordinary  application,  it  means  the  principle  of  action,  attitude 
and  composition  in  a  single  figure  or  group ;  thus  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  some 
antique  gems  which  are  defectiye  in  execution,  the  motives  are  frequently  fine.  In 
its  more  extended  signification,  the  term  comprehends  invention  generally,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  execution.  Another  very  different  and  less  genei^  sense  in  which 
this  expression  is  also  used,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  foregoing ;  thus  a  moUve 
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M  of  grace,  and  tlie  execution,  although  still  timid,  is  always 
finished.  (Fig.  24.)  The  feces  acquire  more  delicacy  and 
more  expression.  Painters  first  substitute  for  the  grounds  of 
gold  or  marquetry  details  of  interiors,  of  which  the  arrange- 
ment already  sliows  depth,  and  soon  afterwards,  feeUng 
themselves  more  masters  of  their  art,  they  attempt  linear 
md  aerial  perspective,  and  give  landscapes  as  backgrounds  to 
their  compositions.  The  pages  are  generally  decorated  with 
rich  branches,  which  make  the  border  with  their  delicate 
foliage  of  gold  and  colour.  The  initial  letters  begin  to  form 
the  frame  of  little  miniature  paintings,  yet  they  are  more  often 
traced  in  gold  upon  a  coloured  ground,  or  in  colour  upon 
a  gold  ground,  and  ornamented  by  lines  disposed  in  delicate 
arabesques. 

Charles  V.  and  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  of 
Burgundy,  granted  special  protection  to  calligraphic  painting 
in  France  and  Flanders.  These  princes  devoted  large  sums  to 
the  execution  of  some  splendid  manuscripts,  which  have  been 


Fig.  26.  From  a  HimJ  of  tho  XVIUi  century,  executed  for  J.  Juvenal  dee  Ursins. 

handed  down  to  us,  and  are  to  this  day  memorials  of  their  glor)^ 

U  •ometimes  in  the  sense  of  a  ntgffeUum.  It  is  said,  for  example^  that  Ponssin  formed 
the  motiyes  of  his  landscape  compositions  at  Tiyoli  In  this  case  we  have  a  "  sugges- 
tion "  improved  and  carried  out    Sir  C.  Eastlake,  in  Kuglei^s  Itandbaoh  of  Painting, 
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In  the  XVth  century,  we  find  fresh  progress  in  the  art 

of  the  miniature  painter.    (Fig.   25).    The  painters  adopt 

In  the  xvth  a  free  and  natural  manner ;  the  outlines  of  the 

century.  figures  are  easy  and  graceftd.     The  choice  and 

disposition  of  the  subjects,  the  improvement  in  the  forms,  the 

good  taste  of  the  orna- 
ments, mark  the  progress 
of  this  art  towards  per- 
fection.    The  grounds  of 
gold    and  marquetry  no 
longer  appear,   but  give 
place  to  landscapes,  inte- 
riors   perfectly     well-ar- 
ranged,    and    with    full 
understanding     of    per- 
spective ;    the    draperies 
are  marked  by  a  natural 
arrangement,  in  harmony 
with  the  actions  of  the 
persons.    The  ornaments 
.  which  surround  the  pages 
are  of  a  finished  execu- 
tion ;    capricious    figures 

Fig.  23.  A  ••Pointrecaligrafo,»*ofthoXVthcontury.    arC  B&Om  disolaVCd  iu  thc 
from  MS.  in  the  Imp.  Lib.  Paris.*  •  i^^      o      i  t     #•  t 

midst  ot  elegant  foliage, 
enriched    with    fruit    and    flowers. f 

The  invention  of  printing  was  a  fatal  blow  to  calhgraphy. 
Yet  the  beautiful  productions  of  contemporaneous  artists 
had  so  awakened  a  taste  for  the  decoration  of  manuscripts, 
that  they  not  only  continued  to  be  illuminated,  but  the 
printers  also  sought  to  decorate  their  books  with  pictorial 
transcripts  of  calligraphic  magnificence.  (Fig.  26.) 


The  art  of  miniature  painting  was  divided  into  two  branches ;  the  ^' Miniatori,** 
miniature  painters,  or  illuminators  of  books.  These  furnished  the  paintings,  the 
borders  and  arabesques,  and  they  also  laid  on  the  gold.  The  second  division  were 
the  ''  Miniatori  oaligi-afi,"  who  wrote  the  whole  of  the  work  and  drew  the  initial 
letters  of  blue  or  red  with  their  fanciful  ornaments. 

t  Confined  within  the  limits  of  an  introduction,  wo  have  been  able  to  give  but  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  calligraphic  art.  On  this  interesting  subject, 
may  be  consulted  the  great  work  of  tho  Comte  Bastud  ;  that  of  M.  Paulin  Paris ;  Le* 
mantueriti  franfais  du  Btbliolk^ue  du  rot,  and  the  excellent  articles  of  the  Abbd 
Cahier,  in  tho  AnndUs  dephUosophie  chr^ttennt,  t.  xix. 
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At  the  begiiming  of  the  XVIth  century,  miniature  painting 
was  in  possession  of  all  the  resources  of  the  art, 
and  as  if  to  excite  still  greater  regret  for  calli-  ancfxyiithcen' 
graphy,  now  about  to  be  proscribed  by  printing  "^ 
and  engraving,  the  manuscripts  were  so  splendidly  decorated, 
and  by  artists  of  such  distinguished  merit,  that  princes  alone 
could  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  possessing  them. 

Under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  some  books  were  still 
decorated  with  rich  illuminations,  the  last  glimmerings  of  an 
art  which^  for  some  centuries,  had  shone  with  so  much 
splendour. 

The  miniatures  of  the  manuscripts  were  long  considered 
only  as  ornaments  calculated  to  increase  their 
value.  Montfaucon  was  the  first  to  recognise  their  andmanuacripta 
usefulness  as  historical  documents  of  the  manners  mSte  for 
and  customs  of  our  forefathers.  Yet  few  persons  '^* 
after  him  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  until  within 
these  last  thirty  years,  when  the  middle  ages,  for  three 
centuries  so  decried,  have  become  the  object  of  study ;  and 
with  this  has  arisen  the  conviction,  that  much  of  the  domestic 
and  popular  history  of  our  ancestors  may  be  learned  from 
their  miniatures.  The  simplicity  of  the  calligraphic  artists 
having  led  them  since  the  Xlth  century  to  copy  the  objects 
imm^ately  before  their  eyes,  and  to  impart  to  all  their 
compositions,  whatever  may  have  been  their  subjects,  a 
contemporaneous  tinge,  it  is  dear  that  in  their  little  pictures 
we  shall  find  the  costumes,  arms,  utensils,  furniture,  and 
even  the  customs  and  ceremonies,  both  civil  and  religious, 
of  their  epoch.  We  find  in  them  the  portraits  of  illustrious 
persons,  whose  lineaments  would  have  remained  imknown  to 
U8,  had  not  calligraphers  imdertaken  to  pourtray  them.  In 
fact,  it  often  happens  that  the  person  for  whom  the  miniature 
manuscript  was  executed  caused  his  own  portrait  to  be 
painted ;  thus  the  figure  of  Charles  V.  in  royal  costume, 
forms  a  firontispiece  to  the  manuscript  we  have  often  cited  of 
the  inventory  of  his  jewels. 

To  these  considerations,  which  are  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  show  that  manuscripts  should  be  included  among  the 
dociunents  most  essential  to  the  study  of  the  private  life  of 
ancient  times,  may  be  added  another,  viz.,  that  they  have 
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been  the  refuge  of  art  for  our  old  painters,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  existing  works  of  calligraphic  miniature  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  history  of  the  development  of  art  from  the 
Christian  era.  To  possess  manuscripts  with  miniatures  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  in  fact,  to  possess  a  gallery  of  contem* 
poraneous  pictures,  the  only  kind  that  can  be  procured. 


S  nL    PAINTING  UPON  GLASS. 

The  church  windows  of  the  middle  ages  which  have 
escaped  the  numerous  causes  of  destruction,  may  afford 
valuable  assistance  to  the  history  of  art  at  that  period;  but 
it  is  neither  in  private  Collections,  nor  even  in  pubUc  museums, 
that  the  study  of  painted  glass  can  be  pursued.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  investigation,  should  visit  those  cathedrals 
in  which  these  large  transparent  pictures  are  preserved 
unblemished,  and  in  which  they  produce  so  wonderful  an 
effect.  Yet,  as  in  the  XVth  century,  painting  upon  glass 
ceased  to  belong  exclusively  to  churches,  and  was  used  in  the 
decoration  of  the  windows  of  private  residences,  of  public 
edifices,  and  even  of  the  mansions  of  rich  citizens,  it  became 
to  a  certain  extent  connected  with  the  works  of  private  life, 
and  as  such  comes  within  the  Umits  of  our  treatise.  We 
must  not  therefore  omit  to  notice  this  art  which,  almost 
entirely  neglected  for  more  than  two  centuries,  now  gives 

Eromise  through  the  noble  efforts  of  these  last  few  years,  of 
eing  ere  long  restored  in  all  its  splendour. 
The  manufacture  of  glass  is  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  but 
oiaaawindows  could  thc  aucieuts  who  were  so  well  acquainted 
of  the  ancients.  ^|.jj  jT^^  ^j  q£  gtauiing  glass  of  various  colours, 
of  fashioning  it  into  vases  of  every  kind,  of  employing  it  in 
little  cubes  in  the  composition  of  mosaics, — could  they  also 
prepare  it  in  sheets  ? — at  what  period  was  glass  first  used 
for  windows  ?  The^e  are  the  first  questions  that  suggest 
themselves  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  on  the  history 
of  painting  upon  glass;  and,  until  lately,  a  few  texts  of 
controverted  interpretation  were  the  only  documents  we 
possessed  on  the  subject. 

Those  who  would  trace  back  the  use  of  glass  windows  to 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  derived  their  arguments 
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fifom  a  passive  of  Seneca,*  and  from  the  narrative  left  to  us 
by  the  Jew  Philo,  of  his  reception  by  the  Emperor  CaUgula.t 
Several  philologists  maintain,  on  the  other  haad,  that  the 
words  of  Seneca  and  Philo,  which  are  sought  to  be  applied  to 
glass,  should  be  understood  of  a  transparent  stone,  of  a  kiad 
of  talc,X  or  a  translucid  shell  which  the  ancients  made  use  of 
to  close  their  windows^  Levieil,  a  painter  upon  glass,  who 
has  left  us  a  very  extensive  work  upon  his  art,§  desu'ous  as  he  is 
of  tracing  back  the  art  of  painting  upon  glass  as  far  as 
possible,  admits  that  he  can  give  no  authority  from  the 
passages  of  Seneca  and  Philo,  in  consequence  of  their  doubtful 
interpretation.  Nor  does  Langlois,  who  has  written  an  essay 
upon  the  painting  of  glass,  admit  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
close  windows  with  glass  before  the  Ilird  century.  || 

With  respect  to  this  epoch,  there  can  be  no  uncertainty. 
Lactantius,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  beginning 
of  the  IVth  century,  St.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  upon 
the  forty-first  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  Prudentius,  in  his  poems, 
speak  of  the  employment  of  glass  for  the  closing  of  windows, 
in  terms  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  used  at  the 
time  in  which  they  wrote.^ 

Winckelmann  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  first  opinion, 
by  affirming  that  he  had  seen  fragments  of  panes  of  glass  in 
the  window  of  a  house  at  Herculaneum.**  Recent  discoveries 
made  since  Winckelmann  wrote  have  brought  additional  sup- 
port to  his  opinion.  In  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  have  been 
found  fragments  of  panes  of  glass  and  window  frames,  which 
are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Studj  at  Naples.-j-f 

The  ancients  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
colouring  glass :  we  shall  give  by  and  by  the  documents  which 

*  "  QusBdam  no6tr&  demtim  prodiisse  m6mori&  scimtis,  ut  speculariorum  usooiy 
perlucente  testft  clarum  transmittentium  lumen.'*    Seneca,  epist.  90. 

t  Philo,  Opera  gracof-latina,  Paris,  1640. 

i  The  only  example  now  known  to  exist  of  this  kind  of  window  is  in  the  Church  of 
San  Miniato  at  Florence,  built  in  the  commencement  of  the  Xlth  century,  under  the 
Emperor  Henry,  and  his  wife  Cunegunda.  l^e  windows,  five  in  number,  are  in  the 
apsis,  and  are  each  filled  with  a  sin^e  slab,  formed  of  a  kind  of  transparent  alabaster, 
or  marble,  called  by  the  Italians  "  fengite."  The  e£fect  of  these  windows  is  sipgular 
When  illuminated  by  the  morning  sun,  they  appear  shining  with  a  cloudy  roseate 
light — Merrifield.    AncieiU  practice  of  painting, 

§  L'arl  de  la  peiwhire  tur  verre  etdela  ifitrerie,  folio,  1774,  p.  10. 

II  Bssai  kittorique  et  deacriptif  ew  la  peinture  iwr  verre*    Rouen,  1882,  p.  5. 

^  Quoted  by  Levieil,  who  gives  the  texts,  p.  11. 

••  Monum.  in^dits,  folio  17,  tl  p.  267. 

ft  Mazier,  Antiq,  de  PompH,  8«  partie,  p.  77, 1'*  partie.  p.  54. 
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establish  this  fact.  There  was  nothing  therefore  to  prevent  them 
from  colouring  glass  for  their  windows,  as  they  did  for  their 
vases,  many  of  which  are  of  the  finest  colour ;  yet  the  fragments 
of  ancient  window  glass  hitherto  discovered  are  all  white. 

At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  when  on  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  ancient  basilica  were  converted 
gklL'^^S'^  into  Christian  temples,  the  windows  of  these  new 
SS^hS/^  churches  were  adorned  with  coloured  glass. 
Emeric  David,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  which  he 
entertains  himself,  thus  translates  two  verses  of  the  description 
left  to  us  by  Prudentius,  of  the  Basilica  of  San-Paolo-fuori  le 
mura,  built  by  Constantine  : — "  In  the  rounded  windows  are 
displayed  panes  of  glass  of  various  colours;  thus  do  the 
windows  shine  when  decorated  with  the  flowers  of  spring.*'* 

If,  in  order  to  refer  to  a  later  time  the  use  of  coloured  glass 
in  churches,  the  fidelity  of  this  translation  has  been  disputed, 
and  the  "hyalo  insigni  varie"  of  Prudentius  interpreted  to 
mean  mosaics,  the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Tours  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  coloured  windows  in  the  Vlth 
century.  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  his  contemporary, 
extols  in  several  pttssages  of  his  poems  the  brilliancy  of  the 
coloured  windows,  f 

In  these  brilliant  glasses  of  various  colours,  there  were  yet 
no  figure,  no  ornament  painted  upon  the  glass ;  they  were 
composed  of  a  number  of  pieces  variously  coloured,  each 
being  throughout  of  a  uniform  tinge,  and  cut  out  into  different 
patterns  and  arranged  to  form  designs.  These  can  only  be 
considered  as  transparent  mosaics. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  colouring 
Coloured  and  glass  aud  paiutiug  upon  it.  The  coloured  glasses 
painted  giaae.  ^j^q  obtained  by  mixing  metalUc  oxides  with 
glass  in  a  state  of  fusion,  by  which  means  a  uniform  colour 
is  given  to  the  whole  mass.  This  colouring  is  not  super- 
ficial, it  pervades  the  substance  of  the  glass,  the  colouring 
matters  becoming  incorporated  by  fusion  with  the  vitreous 
mass.     This  process  produces  what  is  called  stained  glass, 

*  "  Turn  oamuros  hyali  insigni  vane  eneorrit  arcus : 
Sio  prata  yemis  floribns  renident. 
Prudent  Tlfpl  Src^tifwy.  Hymn.xiL  t.  58,  5i,  Ed  Romat,  1788,  t.  i.  p.  1109. 
t  Levioil,  work  quoted,  p.  12. 
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which  must  not  be  confounded  with  painted  glass.  To 
obtain  the  latter  the  artist  makes  use  of  a  plate  of  translucid 
glass,  either  colourless  or  already  tinted  in  the  mass,  and 
gives  the  design  and  colouring  with  vitrifiable  colours  upon 
one  or  both  surfaces.  These  colours,  true  enamels,  are  the 
product  of  metaUic  oxides  which  give  the  coloration,  com- 
bined with  vitreous  compoimds  known  by  the  name  of  fluxes. 
These  fluxes  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  colours,  and  it  is  through 
their  medium,  assisted  by  the  action  of  a  strong  heat,  that 
the  colouring  matters  are  fixed  upon  the  plate  of  glass  and 
mcorporated  with  it. 

The  charm  of  the  brilliant  mosaics  of  the  glasses  of  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  very  naturally  induced  to  ^^hat  period 
the  wish  to  trace  upon  them  figures  and  subjects ;  St  "J?  *^tta| 
but  the  question,  at  what  period  this  art  of  glass  "p^^ff^**- 
painting  with  enamel  colours  was  first  introduced,  has  not 
been  less  the  subject  of  controversy  than  that  concerning  the 
first  use  of  glass  for  closing  windows. 

Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the 
rXth  century,  and  who  has,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
delighted  in  setting  forth  all  the  magnificence  with  which  they 
had  decorated  their  churches,  never  speaks  of  windows  with 
painted  glass,  but  only  of  windows  with  stained  glass.  Thus 
when  in  the  life  of  Leo  IIL  (t  816)  he  relates  that  this 
pontiff  caused  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  to  be 
decorated  with  coloured  glass,  it  is  in  terms  which  do 
not  admit  of  our  supposing  the  existence  of  any  painting 
whatever  upon  the  windows  employed.  "Fenestras  de 
absida  ex  vitro  diversis  coloribus  conclusit."*  We  must 
therefore  consider  it  as  very  nearly  established  that  painting 
upon  glass  was  unknown  in  the  IXth  century ;  for  had  it 
been,  the  popes,  so  zealous  in  the  decoration  of  the  churches, 
would  not  have  failed  to  welcome  with  delight  this  new  means 
of  embellishing  them,  and  Anastasius  would  surely  have 
spoken  of  so  splendid  a  style  of  decoration. 

The  Xth  century  was  a  prey  to  so  many  calamities,  and  the 
arts,  almost  everywhere  deprived  of  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  degradation,  that  we 


*  Annstasius  Biblioth.,  Life  of  Leo  III. 
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cannot  with  any  probability  assign  to  this  period  so  important 
a  discovery.  On  this  account,  Levieil,*  Alexander  Lenoir,t 
Langlois4  and  M.  de  Caumont,^  have  expressed  their  opinion 
that  painting  upon  glass  was  unknown  till  the  Xlth  century. 
Emeric  David,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the  invention  of 
painting  upon  glass  should  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Debonnair,  or  to  that  of  Charles  the  Bald.||  But,  in  the 
note  accompanying  the  passage  wherein  he  announces  this 
opinion,  he  appears  to  destroy  all  the  value  of  his  argument, 
by  saying  that,  *'  Si  Tart  de  peindre  sur  verre  eAt  et6  connu 
du  temps  de  Charlemagne,  les  poetes  contemporains  n'auraient 
pas  manque  de  celebrer  une  invention  si  remarquable."  But 
would  not  the  same  observation  apply  to  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Bald  ?  Yet  what  writer  of  the  IXth  or  even  of  the  Xth 
century  has  spoken  of  painting  upon  glass?  Therefore 
Emeric  David  can  only  support  his  opinion  by  a  writer  of  the 
Xlth  century.  The  historian  of  the  monastery  of  St.- 
Benignus  at  Dijon,  who  wrote  about  1052,  says  Emeric  David, 
asserts  that  there  yet  existed  in  his  time,  in  the  church  of 
that  monastery,  a  very  ancient  glass  window  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Paschasia,  and  that  this  painting  had 
been  taken  from  the  old  church  restored  by  Charles  the 
Bald.^  Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  interpretation  given 
by  Emeric  David  to  the  text  by  which  he  seeks  to  support 
his  opinion,  may  we  not  say  that  the  monk  of  St.-Benignus 
has  apphed  the  word  painting  to  a  representation  expressed  by 
a  combination  of  pieces  of  stained  glasses,  and  confounded,  as 
is  well  remarked  by  Alexander  Lenoir,  the  art  of  staining 
glass  with  that  of  painting  upon  it  ?  M.  Batissier,  who  has 
recently  pubhshed  an  excellent  history  of  glass  and  of  painted 
windows,**  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  Emeric  David, 
founding  his  views  on  the  Diversarum  artium  schedida 
of  Theophilus.  The  learned  monk  has  devoted  thirty- 
one    chapters    of  his    book   to   the   art    of   glass-making 

♦  Levieil,  work  quoted,  p.  20.  t  Musie  de$  monmnenti  franfaii, 

t  Work  quoted,  p.  9.  §  Gem's  d^antiguiUs  monwn.,  t.  vL  p.  465. 

ji  Uist  de  lapeinture,  ed.  1842,  p.  79. 

*f  This  is  the  text  of  the  chronicler :  '*  Postea  pro  confeesione  deitatis  sententiA 
fuit  multata  capital! ;  ut  qusedam  vitrea  antiquitis  facta,  et  usque  ad  nostra  perdurans 
temponiy  eleganti  permonstrabat  pictur&."  Chron,  S.  Benig,  IHvion,  apud  d'Achery, 
SpUnl.,  t.  c.  il  p.  883,iL  *  *  It  is  inserted  in  the  Cabmet  de  ^amateur,  t.  ii. 
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and  to  that  of  pamting  upon  glass,  and  if  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Treatise  had  been  as  early  as  the  IXth,  or  even 
the  first  years  of  the  Xth  century,  the  inference  from  it  would 
be  conclusive,  that  painting  upon  glass  must  have  existed  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Thus  in  order  to  make  use  of 
so  imposing  an  author  as  Theophilus,  M.  Batissier  is  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  monk  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  Xth  century, 
and  moreover  does  not  speak  of  painting  upon  glass  as  being 
a  new  invention.*  But  as  we  have  before  said,t  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  book  of  TheophUus,  has  led  to  the  general 
belief  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  Xllth 
century.  This  treatise  cannot  then  be  appealed  to  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  which  would  place  the  discovery  of  painting 
upon  glass  at  the  middle  of  the  IXth  century. 

Ought  we  not  rather  suppose  that  this  admirable  invention 
can  only  have  been  produced  at  a  time  of  revival;  at  a 
period  when  men,  recovered  from  the  agitations  of  the  Xth 
century,  and  being  no  longer  overpowered  by  that  dread  of 
the  approaching  end  of  the  world  which  had  paralysed  all 
activity,  were  vigorously  starting  into  new  life ;  at  a  period 
when  men  of  all  conditions  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
exertions  to  restore  and  embellish  the  ecclesiastical  edifices ; 
at  a  period,  in  short,  when  art  opened  for  herself  new  paths, 
created  a  new  style,  and  strove  to  exhibit  to  the  world  organised 
productions,  entirely  distinct  from  those  that  had  hitherto 
appeared?  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact,  acknowledged  by  all 
archaeologists,  that  we  do  not  know  now  any  painted  glass 
to  which  can  be  assigned  with  certainty  an  earlier  date  than 
that  of  the  Xlth  century. 

The  painted  vrindows  of  the  Xllth,  and  those  of  the 
Xlllth  century,  have  nearly  the  same  character.     ^^^  ^^ 
The  ffeneral  design  consisted  of  little  historical    dowsofthe 

,   Vi«  /»  •  A  1    •      11         T  Xllth  and 

medalhons  of  vanous  forms,  symmetncally  dis-    ^^^^ 
tributed  over  mosaic  grounds  comprised  of  coloured 
glass  borrowed  from  preceding  centuries.     This  ground  is 
arranged  in  square  or  lozenge-shaped  panels,  filled  with 
quatrefoils,  trefoils,  and  other  ornaments ;   the  whole  design 
is  surrounded  with  borders  of  varied  patterns,  of  scroll-l^ke 

*  Cabinet  de  VamaUwr,  t  il  p.  87.  t  See  tiipm,  p.  48. 
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foliage,  interlacings,  palms,  and  other  leaves  of  diflferent  kinds. 
The  subjects  of  the  medallions  are  taken  from  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament,  or  more  often  from  the  legendary  history  of 
the  saints.  The  principal  outlines  of  the  design,  both  of 
the  medallions  and  of  the  grounds,  are  formed  by  the  lines 
of  lead  used  for  holding  the  diflferent  pieces  of  glass  together, 
and  which  thus  formed  a  black  boundary  to  each  subject. 
The  pieces  of  glass  are  in  general  coloured,  rarely  plain. 
Upon  these  pieces  of  glass,  which  are  always  of  small  size, 
the  folds  of  the  draperies,  and  the  details  of  the  ornaments 
are  portrayed  by  a  reddish  or  bistre  colour  laid  on  with  a 
brush.  Some  hatches*  of  this  colour  form  the  shading. 
The  flesh  tints  themselves  are  not  expressed  by  any  applica- 
tion of  colour ;  but  a  glass  lightly  tinged  with  violet  forms 
the  ground,  and  the  features  are  indicated  with  this  same 
bistre  enamel.  At  the  end  of  the  Xllth  century  the  whole 
subject  was  drawn  in  bistre,  but  giving  a  more  detailed  out- 
line ;  hatches  scratched  out  upon  the  coloured  ground  pro- 
duced a  very  happy  eflfect  of  light,  so  that  with  one  enamel 
colour  only,  the  painters  in  glass  succeeded  in  obtaining 
three  diflferent  tints,  f  We  soon  after  find  upon  some  windows 
the  little  medaUions  with  subjects  replaced  by  isolated  figures 
of  larger  size  with  a  background  of  mosaic. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  windows  of  the  Xllth  and 
Xlllth  centuries,  and  which,  notwithstanding  their  many 
imperfections,  causes  them  to  be  esteemed,  is  their  perfect 
harmony  with  the  general  effect  of  the  edifices  to  which  they 
belong.  At  whatever  distance  we  examine  them,  we  are 
struck  by  the  elegance  of  their  form  and  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colour.  The  artist  has  had  no  intention  of  executing 
an  independent  work;  he  has  given  himself  little  trouble 
about  a  faithful  copy  of  nature ;  his  whole  aim  has  been  to 
contribute,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  to  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  building ;  and  he  has  never  failed  of  success 
through  the  skilftd  arrangement  and  harmonious  distribution 
of  his  colours,  which,  notwithstanding  their  brilliancy,  shed 
over  the  interior  of  the  temple  a  mysterious  light,  adding 

*  Ft.  Hachures.  Close,  equal  and  parallel  lines  used  in  engraving  and  drawing  to 
mark  the  shadows.  o         o  — o 

t  Theophilua,  Divertarum  aiiium  tcTiedvIa,  lib.  ii.  cap.  sx. 
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much  to  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  architecture.  This 
harmony  of  effect  did  not  exclude  a  richness  of  detail.  The 
mosaics  of  the  grounds  and  the  borders  which  surround  them 
are  always  of  graceful  patterns  of  infinite  variety  and  of 
channing  originaUty.  The  subjects  are  characterised  by 
a  touching  simplicity,  neither  devoid  of  life  nor  movement. 

TheopUlus  shows  us  from  the  17th,  to  the  21st  chapters 
inclusive  of  his  second  book,  the  manner  in    ^ 
which  the  pamter  upon   glass  drew  his  com-    aooor^to 
positions,    how    he    cut    the    glass,    how    he       •^  "*• 
painted  it. 

On  a  wooden  table  which  had  previously  been  whitened 
with  pulverised  chalk  and  sprinkled  with  water,  the  artist 
first  marked  with  a  rule  and  compass,  the  exact  size  of  the 
window  or  pane  of  the  window  to  be  composed.  This  done, 
he  sketched  out  with  lead  or  tin,  and  afterwards  with  a  red 
or  black  colour,  the  subject  to  be  represented  upon  the  glass, 
together  with  the  borders  and  other  ornaments  with  which  it 
was  to  be  decorated,  marking  out  the  shadows  with  hatches, 
such  as  afterwards  would  be  expressed  by  the  bistre  enamel. 
He  then  noted  down  the  colour  of  each  part  of  the  composition, 
either  by  colour  apphed  upon  the  table  in  the  different  com- 
partments which  formed  the  design,  or  by  a  conventional 
letter  which  referred  to  a  given  colour.  The  artist,  from 
these  memoranda,  then  took  as  many  pieces  of  coloured 
glass  as  there  were  different  compartments  in  the  design ; 
and  placing  these  pieces  of  glass,  one  after  the  other,  on  the 
spaces  they  were  to  fill,  he  traced  upon  them  with  chalk 
ground  in  water,  the  outlines  of  the  design  he  saw,  through 
the  glass,  upon  the  table. 

The  glass-makers  were  not  then  acquainted  vdth  the 
method  of  cutting  glass  with  the  diamond,  which  did  not 
begin  to  be  used  until  the  XVIth  century*.     To  cut  out  all 

*  The  application  of  the  diamond  to  cutting  glass  was,  it  is  said,  laggested  by  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  Francis  I.,  who  in  order  to  let  the  Duchess  d'Estampes  know 
that  he  was  jealous,  wrote  the  following  lines  on  a  pane  of  glass,  which,  says  Le  Vieil 
(Delapeinture  aur  verre^^,  206),  may  be  still  seen  in  the  ChAteau  Chambord  :— 
"  Souvent  femme  varle 
Mai  habil  qui  s'y  fie." 

"  The  eflfecty"  he  continues, ''  of  the  impression  of  one  of  the  pobts  of  this  diamond 
on  the  glasB,  caused  it  to  be  remarked  that  the  characterB  were  not  only  engraved  on 
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these  pieces  of  glass,  they  made  use  of  an  iron  rod  called  the 
dividing  iron ;  this  was  heated  in  the  fire,  and  drawn  along 
the  lines  to  be  divided,  which  they  took  the  precaution  of 
slightly  moistening  if  the  glass  was  hard  and  did  not  easily 
divide.  All  the  portions  being  thus  cut  out,  any  remaining 
asperities  were  removed  by  filing  them  with  a  kind  of  iron 
tool  or  claw,  called  riesel  iron  (  ffrosarium  ferrum)^  and  the 
parts  made  to  fit  together  accurately. 

All  the  pieces  of  glass  thus  cut  out,  were  then  carried  back 
to  the  table  upon  which  the  design  was  drawn,  and  each  laid 
over  the  place  it  was  to  occupy;  the  painter  then. proceeded 
with  the  bistre  enamel  colour,  of  which  Theophilus  gives  the 
composition  in  his  19th  chapter,*  to  retrace  upon  the  glass 
the  lines  and  shadows  marked  upon  the  table.  Theophilus 
teaches,  moreover,  how  to  degrade  f  the  tones  with  this 
single  enamel  colour,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  eflEect 
of  three  colours,  and  he  also  makes  knovm  other  resources  of 
the  glass  painters  of  his  time. 

When  the  enamel  painting  thus  applied  upon  the  tinted 
glass  was  dry,  the  pieces  of  glass  were  carried  to  the  furnace 
to  be  burned.    The  burning  finished  and  the  glass  cooled, 

it>  but  that  the  glass  wai  actually  out ;  thus  an  accident  proved  that  the  diamond  was 
adapted  for  cutting  glass,  and  doubtless  gaye  rise  to  the  practice  which  soon  became 
genend."  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  so  good  a  story  by  proving  the  invention  to  be  older, 
but  the  truth  must  be  told ;  and  from  a  Bolognese  MS.  of  the  XYth  century  we  learn 
that  the  art  of  cutting  glass  with  a  diamond  was  known  and  practised  in  Italy  at  the 
period  when  this  MS.  was  written,  that  is,  more  than  a  century  previous  to  the  time 
of  Francis  L  The  writer  of  the  MS.  says, ''  And  also,  if  you  wish  to  cut  glass,  or 
to  make  small  pieces  out  of  large  ones,  take  a  fine  diamond,  and  immediately  put  the 
glass  into  water,  and  it  will  break  directly  by  tapping  the  glass  dexterouslv  wherever 
you  have  touched  it  with  the  diamond."  Merrifield,  Ancient  Practice  of  Painting, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  838,  494. 

*  Theophilus  thus  gives  the  composition  of  the  enamel  used  for  painting  upon 
glass :  '' ToUe  cuprum  tenue  percussum,  oomburens  in  parTula  patella  ferrea, 
donee  pulvis  omnino  sit,  et  accipe  particulas  viridis  vitti,  et  saphiri  grseci,  terens 
singulariter  inter  duos  lapides  porfiritioos,  et  commiscens  hsdo  tria  simul,  ita 
ut  sit  tertia  pars  pulvis,  et  tertia  viride,  tertiaque  saphirum,  teres  pariter  super 
ipsnm  lapidem  cum  vino  vel  urina  diligentissime,  et  mittens  in  vas  ferreum  sive 
plimibeum,  pinge  vitrum  cum  omni  cautela  secundum  tractus,  qui  sunt  in  tabula.** 
From  this  test,  we  see  that  the  enamel  of  Theophilus  is  composed,  1st,  as  colouring 
matter,  of  oxide  of  oopjper  procured  from  the  oxidisation  of  this  metal  obtained  in  a 
vessel  of  iron ;  2ndly,  of  two  fluxes,  the  one  of  glass  already  coloured  by  oxide  of  cop- 
per, the  other  of  glass  coloured  blue  (probably  by  zaffire,  the  colouring-matter  of  whidi 
IS  oxide  of  cobalt).  This  mixture  would  only  have  produced  a  bluish  enamel,  but  the 
copper  having  been  calcined  in  an  iron  vessel,  a  certain  quantity  of  this  metal  is  trans- 
formed into  red  oxide,  which,  mixed  with  the  bluish  glass,  has  furnished  this  reddish- 
brown  enamel  that  we  remark  upon  the  glass  of  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries. 

t  Degradation,  The  diminishing  of  the  tones  of  colour,  lights  and  shades,  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  distance. 
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the  different  pieces  composing  the  design  were  again  pnt 
together  and  fastened  by  strips  of  lead. 

In  the  XlVth  century,  the  painter  upon  glass  endeavoured 
to  copy  nature  with  fideUty,  and  sometimes  he  was  ^^ 

successful.  He  began  to  seek  the  effects  of  chiar-  aows  of  the  * 
oscuro,  to  introduce  lights  and  shadows  into  the  ^  «»*«*7- 
ornaments  and  draperies.  The  flesh  tints  are  no  longer 
expressed  by  violet-tinted  glasses,  but  painted  upon  white 
glass^  in  a  reddish  gray  colour,  and  their  models  approach 
more  nearly  to  nature.  The  pieces  of  glass  are  larger,  the 
strips  of  lead  are  placed  at  wider  intervals,  large  single 
figures  become  more  common,  occupying  an  entire  window, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  century  we  find  them  of  large  dimen- 
sions ;  these  figures  are  placed  under  elaborate  canopies,  and 
no  longer  on  a  mosaic  ground,  but  one  of  plain  blue  or  red. 

The  consequence  of  this  progress  in  the  art  of  design,  is 
seen  in  the  efforts  of  the  glass  painter  to  create  an  individual 
work,  yet  without  an  absolute  neglect  of  the  general  effect  to 
be  produced.  If  he  did  not  yet  venture  upon  a  design  with 
large  figures,  subject  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  he  gave  up 
the  small  medallions  filled  with  legendary  subjects. 

Regardmg  painted  windows  in  the  light  only  of  a  monu- 
menttd  decoration,  we  may  say  that  the  glass  pictures  of  the 
XlVth  century  produce  a  less  striking  effect  than  the 
brilliantly  coloured  mosaics,  relieved  by  historical  medal- 
lions of  the  preceding  centuries.  Yet  the  architectural 
ornaments  employed  in  the  XlVth  century,  to  form  a  frame 
to  the  figures,  are  often  very  favourable  to  the  decoration  of 
the  edifice,  of  which  they  appear  to  prolong  the  extent. 
Besides,  the  improvement  in  the  drawing  and  colouring  is 
an  ample  compensation  for  the  mysterious  effect  of  the 
painted  glass  windows  of  the  Xlllth  century,  and  the  end 
of  the  XlVth  century  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
epochs  in  the  history  of  painting  upon  glass. 

All  the  arts  kept  nearly   equed  pace  with  each  other* 
Painting  upon  glass  followed  the  progress  of    ^^^ 
p{dnting  in  oils  during  the  XVth  and  the  first  dowaoftho 
half  of  the  XVIth  century.     The  amendment  of  hair  of  ^e 
the  drawing,  the  costume  of  the  figures,  and  the         «o^*«»7. 
style  of  the  composition  serve  particularly  to  determine  the 
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age  of  the  painted  windows  during  these  hundred  and  fifty 

years.  The  tendency  of  the  artists 
on  glass  to  produce  individual 
works,  is  more  and  more  observ- 
able from  the  beginning  of  the 
XVth  century.  The  decorations 
which  like  frames  surround  the 
figures  and  subjects,  and  which  al- 
ways are  borrowed  from  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  time,  are  increased 
from  day  to  day,  and  present  a  great 
complexity  of  lines  and  ornaments, 
which  have  often  a  very  beautiful 
effect.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
XVth  century,  the  legends  painted 
upon  the  phylacteries  explain  the 
subjects,  most  commonly  by  a 
verse  of  Scripture.  The  blue,  or 
V:  xvthSJSS^.  M["M"ft ^  J'ed  hangmgs,  introduced  behind 

the  figures,  are  of  damasked  stuffs 
of  great  richness.  (Fig.  27.)  Borders  are  rare,  and  when  found, 
consist  of  branches  of  rather  meagre  foUage,  painted  upon  long 
strips  of  glass.  The  artists  make  frequent  use  oiffrisaillesy  which 
admit  a  great  deal  of  light  into  the  edifices,  and  produce 
none  of  those  fine  effects  of  the  coloured  mosaics  of  the 
Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  XVth  century,  buildings  and 
landscapes  in  perspective  were  first  introduced.  In  the  XVIth, 
artists  showed  great  skill  in  producing  graceful  compositions, 
depth  of  background,  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers.  Subjects 
taken  from  the  Uves  of  the  saints  are  abundant,  with  scenes 
from  the  Gospel,  while  figures  of  apostles,  prelates,  and 
abbots  prevail  in  the  composition. 

As  regards  the  materials  and  means  of  execution,  these 
remained,  during  all  this  period,  much  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  centuries,  although  some  improvements  on  the 
ancient  processes  had  been  introduced.  From  the  Xlllth 
century,  and  particularly  in  the  XlVth,  use  was  made  of 
a  red  glass,  coated  or  cased  *  with  a  layer  of  white,  which 

*  Fr.  DoulU,    A  term  also  applied  to  precious  stones  when  cemented  upon  glass 
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was  turned  to  good  account.  According  as  the  composition 
required,  certain  parts  of  the  red  glass,  which  formed  the 
groond  of  the  draperies,  was  ground  away  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  unc50ver  the  layer  of  white  glass,  and  in  these  parts, 
thus  removed,  were  introduced  new  layers  of  glass  variously 
coloured,  which  imitated  fringes,  embroidery,  and  even  pre- 
cious stones,  and  were  fixed  by  foing  under  the  muffle.*  In 
the  XVth  century,  the  cased  glasses  were  made  of  blue,  green, 
and  violet ;  very  beautiful  eflTects.were  thus  produced,  and  a 
great  variety  of  tones  of  colour  placed  in  juxtaposition,  with- 
out having  recourse,  as  before  obliged,  to  as  many  pieces  of 
glass  as  there  were  colours. 

From  the  first  year  of  the  XVth  century,  much  less  use 
was  made  of  glass  coloured  in  the  mass,  and  artists  pre- 
ferred white  glass  and  the  use  of  enamel  colours  for  express- 
ing the  lines  and  giving  the  colouring. 

In  the  middle  of  the  XVth  century,  the  revolution  in 
the  art  of  painting  upon  glass  was  complete  p^^^^j^. 
The  palette  of  the  painters  had  been  greatly  JSJnd'hlflf 
enlarged  by  means  of  chemistry,  and  the  quantity  SS'xvitho^- 
of  enamel  colours  at  their  disposal  enabled  them  '^' 
to  give  up  entirely  glasses  coloured  in  the  mass,  and  to  paint 
upon  a  single  piece  of  white  glass  with  enamelled  colours  laid 
upon  its  surface.  Thenceforth  glass  was  nothing  more  than  the 
material  subservient  to  the  painter,  as  canvas  or  wood  in  oil 
painting.  Glass  painters  went  so  far  as  to  copy  upon  white 
glass  as  upon  canvas,  the  masterpieces  of  Eaffaelle,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  other  great  painters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
They  executed  small  pictures  most  highly  finished,  and 
atfeaned  to  great  richness  of  colouring  through  their  skilful- 
ness  in  coating  the  enamel  colours  upon  each  other.  The 
nse  of  grisaille  became  very  fi-equent ;  a  simple  stroke  upon 
the  white  glass  sufficed  to  give  the  outhnes ;  light  grey  tints 
for  the  shadows,  and  the  high  lights  expressed  by  a  bright 
yellow,  completed  the  composition.  We  also  find  entire 
windows  painted  in  monochromatic  tints. 

Claude,    Bernard     Palissy,     Guillaume,    Jean    Cousin, 

or  coloured  crysiaX,  to  double  their  thickness  and  brilliancy  by  artificial  and  some- 
times fraudulent  means. 

*  Earthen  Tessels  in  which  delicate  substances  may  be  strongly  heated  and  at  the 
same  time  protected  from  the  contact  of  the  fire. 
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Finaigrier,  and  many  others/ distinguished  themselves  in  this 
style  of  painting,  and  produced  works  of  great  correctness 
of  drawing  and  remarkable  execution.  But  the  era  of  glass 
painting  was  at  an  end.  From  the  moment  that  it  was 
attempted  to  transform  an  art  of  purely  monuments^  decora- 
tion into  an  art  of  expression,  its  intention  was  perverted, 
and  this  led  of  necessity  to  its  ruin.  The  resources  of  glass 
painting  were  more  limited  than  those  of  oil,  with  which 
it  was  unable  to  compete.  From  the  end  of  the  XVIth 
century,  the  art  was  in  its  decline,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  XVIIth  was  entirely  given  up. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  XVth  century,  painted  glass  had 
Henddio  heen  used,  as  observed  before,  in  the  decoration  of 

pjjgtod^ows  private  houses;  a  taste  which  prevailed  chiefly 
switeoriand.  ^  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Nurembei^,  Ulm, 
Freyburg-in-Breisgau  possessed,  at  the  end  of  the  XVth 
century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth,  first-rate  masters 
of  the  art  of  glass  painting.* 

From  these  schools  issued  artists  who  settled  in  German 
Switzerland,  and  who  cfirefully  preserved  until  the  beginning 
of  the  XVIIIth  century  the  style  of  the  large  church 
windows  of  the  XVth,  by  uniting  with  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  glass,  tinted  in  the  mass,  and  the  coated  glasses 
before  mentioned,  all  the  finish  that  can  be  obtained  on  the 
flesh  tints  and  small  subjects,  by  the  application  of  vitrifiable 
colours  upon  the  surface  of  colourless  glass. 

The  windows  of  the  castles,  town  halls,  rich  abbeys, 
and  private  habitations  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  were 
decorated  with  this  admirable  painted  glass.  For  the  no- 
biUty,  artists  represented  the  arms  of  the  family,  framed 
by  architectural  decorations;  for  the  houses  of  the  com- 
monalty, the  coats  of  arms  of  the  town  or  of  the  canton, 
supported  by  standard-bearers  in  the  costume  and  armour 
of  the  time;  for  the  abbeys,  a  full-length  figure  of  the 
founder  of  the  order.  Citizens  and  artists  had  the  badges 
of  their  profession  placed  in  a  shield.  Lastly,  nobles,  citizens, 
and  artisans  often  had  their  own  portrait  taken  in  proper 
costume,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children. 

These  painted  windows,  therefore,  possess  a  great  interest, 

•  Kugler,  ffandbuch  der  KunstgetckickU,  a  766. 
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independently  of  their  artistic  merit,  inasmuch  as  they 
exhibit  the  manners,  customs,  and  arms  of  a  period  akeady 
very  remote,  and  they  give  the  portraits  of  persons  who, 
without  having  a  name  in  history,  have  yet  occupied  in  their 
time  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  cities  they  inhabited. 

Among  the  most  skilful  masters  of  the  art  of  painting 
upon  glass,  in  this  style  of  workmanship,  are  named  the 
brothers  Stimmer  and  Christoph  Mauer,  who  flourished  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  XVIth  century.* 

§  IV.    PAINTING  IN  OIL. 

If  no  specimens  have  reached  us  of  mediaBval  painting, 
designed  for  the   embellishment  of  private  life, 
their  firagiUty  is  the  sole  cause  to  which  this  must    t^  otSJt 
be  attributed ;  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  draw  from  ^  *^* 

it  the  inference  that  the  artists  of  this  period  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  monumental  painting. 

Yet,  only  a  few  years  since,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Greeks  alone,  until  near  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  century, 
had  been  capable  of  producing  small  pamtings  of  sacred 
subjects,  adapted  for  placing  in  dwellings,  or  carrying  about 
the  person.  But  the  conscientious  study  now  made  of  the 
mediaeval  epoch  will  gradually  dispel  the  errors  propagated 
by  the  writers  of  the  XVIth  century. 

Thus,  Vasari  attributes  to  Margaritone,  a  Florentine 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  who  died  in  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  Xlllth  century,  the  discovery  of  a  process  by 
the  aid  of  which  painting  could  be  rendered  more  durable 
and  less  liable  to  spUt.  *'  Upon  a  panel  of  wood  he  spread," 
says  the  Italian  biographer,  "  a  canvas  which  he  secured  by 
means  of  a  strong  glue,  made  from  the  shreds  of  parchment, 
over  this  canvas  he  applied  a  layer  of  gypsum  before  painting 
upon  it.'*  t  From  this  it  was  concluded  that  Margaritone 
had  first  painted  portable  pictures  in  Italy ;  but  we  find  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  processes  attributed  to  Margaritone 
had  been  described  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  him 
in  the  Treatise  of  Theophilus. 


•  KvLgier,  ffandb%chderKun8igeichichU,B,  795. 
t  Vasari,  Life  of  Margaritone, 
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The  learned  monk,  in  the  17th  and  19th  chapters  of  the 
first  book  of  his  Treatise,  describes  the  method  of  joining 
several  panels  of  wood,  of  covering  them  with  leather  or 
canvas,  and  in  this  state  overlaying  them  with  several  coats 
of  plaster  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  painting.* 

Further  on  (chapters  22nd  and  26th),t  he  gives  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  wood  to  receive  the  painting, 
where  it  cannot  be  covered  with  leather  or  canvas,  as  for 
instance  in  saddles,  folding  chairs,  and  footstools,  which  are 
partly  carved.  J  Lastly,  he  points  out  the  method  of 
sketching  the  outline, §  of  preparing  the  colours,  and  of 
painting  the  subject.  || 

If  the  artists  of  the  Xllth  century  were  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  preparing  panels  of  wood  to  receive  the 
painting,  if  they  even  enriched  with  painted  subjects  their 
seats,  and  the  saddles  of  their  horses,  how  can  it  be  imagined 
that,  during  a  period  of  religious  fervour,  they  should  not 
have  executed  upon  wood  some  of  those  "  petits  tableaux 
cloans  de  deux  pieces,  histoires  de  plusieurs  saints,"  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  old  inventories  ?    % 

True,  the  Greeks  were  the  first  to  paint  these  little  pic- 
tures; the  iconoclastic  persecution  had  multiplied  them  in 
the  Vlllth  century,  and  although  the  priests  and  the  monks 
who  had  foUowea  the  crusades  had  brought  back  a  great 
number,  the   Italians   sought  these  portable  works  of  the 

*  "Primum  particulatimdiligenterconjungantar  asseresjunotorio  matramento,  quo 
utuntur  doliarii  sive  ornarii  . . .  Deinde  cozuponantur  glutine  casei . . .  PoBtmodum 
sequari  debent  planario  ferreo  . . .  Inde  cooperiantur  corio  crudo  equi,  sive  asini,  aive 
bovis  . . .  quod  numidum  com  glutine  caaei  superponatur  . . .  Post  hac  toUe  gypsum 
more  calds  combustum,  alve  cretam,  qua  pelles  dealbantur,  et  tore  diligenter  super 
lapidom  cum  aqua ;  deinde  mitte  in  vas  teateum,  et  infundens  gluten  coni,  pone  super 
carbones,  ut  gluten  liquefiat,  sicque  linies  cum  pincello  super  ipsum  corium 
tenuissime;  ac  deinde,  cum  siccum  fuerit>  aliquantulum  linies  spissius;  et  si  opusfuerit, 
linies  tertio ...  Si  vero  defuerit  corium  ad  coperiendum  tabulas,  eodem  modo  et 
eodem  glutine  cooperiantur  cum  panno  mediocri  novo  lini  yel  canabL"  Lib.  i, 
capp.  17, 19. 

t  Mr.  Hendrie*8  translation,  Chapter  23. 

i  ''Sellas  autem  equestres  et  octoforos,  item  sellaB  plicatorias,  ac  scabella  et 
cjetera,  quaa  sculpuntur,  et  non  possimt  corio  vel  panno  cooperiri ..."    Cap.  22. 

§  *'  Postheec  in  stylo  ciroino  et  regula  metire,  et  dispone  opus  tuum,  videlicet 
imagines  aut  bestias,  Tel  aves  et  folia,  sive  quodcunque  pertrahere  Tolueris." 
Gap.  22. 

II  ''  Ac  deinceps  accipe  colores  quos  Imponere  volueris,  terens  eos  diligenter  oleo 
lini  sine  aqlu^  et  fac  mixturas  yultuum  ac^vestimentorum  sicut  superius  aqua  feoeras, 
et  bestiaa  sive  aves  aut  folia  variabis  suis  coloribus,  prout  libuerit.    Cap.  26. 

U  Inventaire  de  Charles  V.  MS.  BibL  roy.,  no.  8856. 
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Greeks,*  more  than  ever  in  the  Xllth  century.  It  is  pre- 
cisely for  this  reason,  that  the  western  artists  would  have 
striven  to  imitate  them. 
When  these  little  pic- 
tures that  have  come 
down  to  us  appear  to 
have  been  the  work 
of  Greek  artists,  the 
reason  of  this  is  ob- 
vious. The  Byzantine 
school  reigned  para- 
mount in  Italy  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Fisans 
and  of  Giotto,  and 
also  in  the  schools  of 
Bohemia  and  Cologne, 
(Fig.  28),  the  most 
ancient  in  northern 
Europe,  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  XlVth 
century.f 

In  like  manner,  the 
invention  of  oil  painting 
has  been  attributed 
to  John  Van  Eyck, 
as  that  of  preparing 
the  panels  of  wood  has 
been  to  Margaritone. 
This  again  is  owing  to 
Vasari,  who,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Lives  of  the  Painters, 
asserts  that  the  great  master  of  Bruges  was  the 
author  of  this  important  discovery,  although  wM"kn?SS"^ 
more  than  an  huniired  years  had  elapsed  since  SJy.^"^*"  *'*''" 
his  death,  without  any  document  having  ever 
been  published  attributing  to  him  this  invention.  But, 
scarcely  had  Vasari's  work  appeared,  than  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  writers  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the  statement  of 

*  R  Darid,  ffitl.  de  la  peiiUwre,  edit  1842,  p.  123. 
t  Of  this  we  may  form  an  opinion  by  the  pictures  of  Thomas  of  Mutina  (1352) 
nnd  of  Theodoric  (1357)  both  of  Prague,  to  be  sem  in  the  gallery  of  the  BeWedere  at 
Vienna,  and  by  those  of  Meister  Wilhelm  (1383)  in  the  Pinacotheca  of  Munich. 


Fig.  28.    Coronation  of  the  Yin 
From  the  Boiaeer^e  Collect] 


.    Early  Cologne  School, 
now  at  Nuremberg. 
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Vasari,  and  even  improved  upon  it.  These  assertions  have  long 
been  completely  refuted.    John  Van  Eyck,  in  painting  with 

oil,  employed  only  the 
processes  known  long 
before  his  time.  Of 
this,  it  is  again  our 
learned  monk  Theo- 
philus  who  famishes 
the  proof ;  and  though 
we  may  not  affirm  that 
Theophilus  himself  is 
the  author  of  the  in- 
vention, he  having  had 
the  modesty  not  to 
claim  the  honour,  it 
must  be  at  least  ad- 
mitted that  he  has 
been  the  first  to  de- 
scribe   the   details   of 


Fig.  29. 


Workshop  of  a  painter  of  the  ZY th  century. 
MS.  &i  the  Imp.  Lib.  Paris. 


the  process.*  It  is 
probable  that  Van  Eyck  improved  upon  the  old  methods, 
and  discovered  oils  which  would  dry  without  being  exposed 
to  the  sun.  To  him,  therefore,  is  due  the  honour  of  improv- 
ing, not  of  inventing,  the  art  of  painting  in  colours  ground 
with  oil. 

But  we  ought  not  to  enlarge  any  more  upon  this  subject. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  known  the  history  of  oil 
painting,  this  class  of  the  art  comes  within  our  limits,  only 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  appUed  to  the  decoration  of  domestic 
altars,  these  being  designed  for  the  interior  of  habitations 
are  true  specimens  of  private  life,  and  it  is  only  with  paint- 
ings of  this  clsss  that  we  should  occupy  ourselves. 

Although  the  mediaeval  artists  possessed,  as  we  have  just 


*  '' Accipe  semen  lini,  et  exsicca  illud  in  sartagine  super  ignem  sine  aqua.  Deindo 
mitte  in  mortarium  et  contunde  illud  pila  donee  tenuissimus  pulvis  fiat,  rursumque 
mittens  illud  in  sartaginem,  et  iniundens  modicum  aquse,  sit  calefacies  fortiter. 
Postea  inyolve  illud  in  pannum  novum,  et  pone  in  pressatorium,  in  quo  solet  oleum 
oliyee,  yel  nucum,  yel  papaveris  exprimi,  ut  eodem  modo  etiam  istud  exprimatur. 
Cum  hoc  oleo  tere  minium  sive  cenobrium  aut  quem  alium  colorem  yis  super 
lapidem  sine  aqua,  et  cum  pincello  linies.''  Cap.  20.  Upon  this  question  may  be 
consulted  an  excellent  dissertation  of  M.  Leclanch^  in  his  translation  of  VasarL 
Paris,  1841,  t.  iii.  p.  7. 
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said,  every  means  of  making  little  portable  pictures  of  great 
solidity,  and  although  they  certainly  did  paint  some,  Domeaticaita™ 
it  yet  appears  that  during  that  period,  the  prefer-  ^^^  SI*^' 
ence  was  always  given  in  the  West  to  carved  ivory  ^^^^^^^^^ 
and  wood.  In  fact,  even  at  the  end  of  the  XlVth  century, 
we  find  few  domestic  altars 
executed  in  pamting,  while 
those  in  wood,  and  especially 
in  ivory, are  very  numerous.* 
In  the  last  years  of  the 
XrVth  century,  cabinet 
paintings,  and  small  cabinet 
pictures  with  folding  sides, 
were  brought  into  fashion 
by  the  brothers,  Hubert 
and  John  Van  Eyck,t  (Fig. 
30)  who  have  left  a  great 
number  of  their  works. 
The  finest  are  at  Bruges, 
Antwerp,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
and  in  the  Pinacotheca  of 
Munich.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  XVth  century,  the 
custom  began,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  to  cover  with 
painted  subjects  the  shutters 
or  wings  of  the  altar-pieces 
designed  for  private  dwell- 
ings, the  central  part  alone 
being  still  carved.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  great  progress 
of  painting  in  Italy,  Flan- 
ders, and  Germany,  caused 
its  general  use  for  domestic  altars  in  preference  to  sculpture. 

*  The  very  Yoluminoas  inventories  of  the  riches  of  Charles  V.  (MS.  BIbL  roy., 
no.  8856)  and  of  Charies  VI.  (MS.  ibid.,  foficU  Mort.,  no.  76)  mention  yexy  few 
painted  piotores.  In  that  of  Charles  V.,  fol.  184,  we  read :  **  Ung  tr^s  ancien 
tableau  convert  d'argent  dor^,  oii  est  peint  N.  S.,  qui  a  ung  dyadesme  enlevez  sur  la 
teste."  This  was  doubtless  a  Byzantine  painting ;  and  at  folio  222 :  *'  Ung  grant 
tableaulz  peint  de  cinq  pieces  et  sent  de  la  vie  de  Notre-Dame  et  do  la  Passion." 
This  may  have  been  either  a  French  or  a  Flemish  picture. 

t  Hubert  Van  Eyck  died  in  1426 ;  John,  the  younger  brother,  in  1445. 

o 


Fig.  80.  TheVlrgrlnMaiy.  Attributed  to  Hubert 
Van  Eyck.  XlVth  oent.  Part  of  the  altar-pieoe 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb.    Ghent 
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In  Flanders,  the  pupils  of  Van  Eyck,  and  the  painters  who 
adopted  his  style,  Hugo  Van  der  Goes,*  Mekenem,t  and  the 
charming  Hemling ;  {  and  in  Germany,  Martin  Schon,^  and 
Wohlgemuth ;  ||  aU  these  produced  some  admirable  works  of 
this  description.    The  shrine   of  St.  Ursula  (Fig.  31),  by 


Fig.  31.    Shrine  or  reliquary  of  St  Ursula,  by  Hans  Hemling.     XVth  century.    In  the  chapel  oi 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges. 

Hemling,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the 
master ;  the  drawing  of  the  small  figures  has  nothing  of  the 
stiflhess  of  his  larger  paintings  (Fig.  32),  and  the  expression 
in  the  heads,  the  delicate  finish  of  the  execution,  and  the  beauty 

*  Hoseum  at  Berlin,  and  Belvedere  at  Vienna.  t  Pinacotheca  of  Munich. 

t  Pinacotheca  of  Munich,  Museum  at  Berlin,  and   Chapel  of    St.   Ifaurice  at 
Nuremberg.  §  Belyedere  at  Vienna.  ||  Ibid. 
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and  brilliancy  of  the  colouring  render  it  a  work  of  the  highest 


merit 


Fig.  83.   Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula.   One  of  the  jpaintiiigs  on  ber  shrliio  by  Hemling. 
XVth.  oentuiy.   Hospital  of  dt  John,  Bruges. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  XVIth  century,  Albert  Diirer,t 
George  Pens,}  Lucas  of  Leyden,^  Johann  Schoreel,||  Van 
Mehlem,^  and  many  other  distinguished  painters  also 
executed  some  of  these  small  folding  pictures.  Albert  Diirer 
is  scarcely  known  except  by  his  engravings,  and  the  variety 
displayed  in  his  painted  compositions  cannot  be  appreciated, 

•  The  best  collection  of  Hemling*a  works  is  in  Bruges,  and  particularly  in  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  where  they  are  preserved  in  the  chapter  halL  Two  of  them  are 
altar-pieces  with  wings. 

t  Museum  at  Augsbtirg.  t  Belvedere  at  Vienna. 

§  Pinacotheca  of  Munich,  and  Qallery  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  with  the  date,  1517. 

It  Pinacotheca  of  Munich. 

%  Ibid.    This  artist,  the  pupil  of  Schoreel,  flourished  in  Flanders  towards  the 

o  2 
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or  a  faint  idea  formed  of  them  without  visiting  the  museums 
and  collections  in   Germany,  where  his  works  have  been 


Fig.  S3.    Adoration  of  the  trinity.    Albert  Dttrer.    XVIth  ceutury.    In  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna. 

collected.  *'  L'enthousiasme  de  la  jeunesse  d' Albert  Durer," 
says  M.  Fourtotd,*  '*  fiit  surtout  employe  arechercher  la  trace 
de  Tecole  de  Bruges,  dont  il  perfectionna  le  brillant  coloris  par 

middle  of  the  XVIth  century.  He  was  the  last  offspring  of  the  race  of  the  old 
masters  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  united  in  his  charming  composition  to  the  pure 
style  of  the  ancient  school  of  Cologne  which  so  much  expressed  Christian  elevation,  the 
perfect  imitation  of  nature  which  he  owed  to  the  study  of  the  masters  of  Bruges. 
Pictures  of  this  master  are  rare,  the  Pinacotheea  of  Munich  (5th  cabinet,  nos.  74,  75, 
77,  78,  81,  82,  88)  and  the  Museum  at  Berlin  (Flemish  and  German  Schools  no.  80 
"the  Trinity")  possess  some  very  valuable  ones. 
*  Art  en  AUemagne,  t  ii.  p.  187. 
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des  finesses  toutes  nouvelles ;  plus  il  avan^a  en  age,  plus  au 
contraire  il  s'effor^a  de  s'elever  jusqu'au  style  italien  ;  dans 
rintervalle  il  etudia  les  traditions .  les  plus  diverses  et  les 
plus  lointaines,  prenant  a  chacune  des  ecoles  de  son  pays  les 
figures,  les  gestes  memes  qu'elles  avaient  trouves,  illustrant 
ses  plagiats  au  lieu  de  les  deguiser,  cherchant  jusque  dans 


Rg.  34. 


The  Sftlutation.    Part  of  a  doraestio  painting  by  Lucaa  of  Leydeii.    XVIth  century. 
In  the  collection  of  M.  Fould  at  Paris. 


les  manuscrits  les  anciens  modeles  byzantins  et  les  repro- 
duisant  avec  un  sentiment  profond  de  la  vie  modeme/' 
It  would  be  impossible  to  notice  with  greater  precision 
or  brevity  the  peculiar  character  of  Albert  Diirer's  talents. 

Setting  forth  at  the  age  of  twenty,  from  the  workshop  of 
Wohlgemuth,  where  he  had  learned  the  principles  of  German 
art,  Diirer  visited  the  Low  Countries  and  Italy,  and  returned 
to  Nuremberg  in  1494,  Eleven  years  afterwards,  he  again 
left  his  country  and  went  to  Venice,  where  he  dwelt  in  the 
end  of  1505,  and  in  1506.  Later,  in  1520  and  1521,  he 
visited  Flanders  and  Holland.  The  friend  of  Lucas  of 
Leyden,  and  in  correspondence  with  Kaffaelle,  he  formed  a 
style,  as  it  were,  between  the  two,  which,  united  tq  the 
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brilliant  delicacies  of  Flemish  naturalism^  the  most  elevated 
and  most  varied  of  Italian  idealism,  thus  pressing  into  his 
service  both  old  and  new.  These  various  tendencies  did  not 
prevent  him  from  preserving  his  own  peculiar  characteristics, 
a  great  richness  of  imagination,  which  carried  him  towards 
supernatural  or  symboUcal  expressions,  an  admirable  energy, 
and  the  closest  imitation  of  nature.  This  is  fully  exhibited  in 
the  celebrated  painting  by  Albert  Durer,known  under  the  name 
of  the  Trinity  (Fig.  33),  now  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna.* 

From  a  domestic  altar-piece  by  his  friend  Lucas  of  Leyden, 
fig.  34  is  taken.  It  is  one  of  the  paintings  on  the  wings. 
The  whole  piece  consists  of  twenty-four  subjects  illustrative  of 
the  life  of  our  Saviour. 

$  V.    PAINTma  IN  EMBROIDERY. 

No  sooner  had  mankind  acquired  the  art  of  producing 
textile  fabrics  for  clothing,  than  thev  sought  to  decorate  them 
with  the  same  materials  of  which  tne  stuffs  themselves  were 
composed ;  so  that  painting  in  embroidery  must  have  been 
one  of  the  earUest  methods  of  delineating  ornaments  and 
figures.  In  ancient  times,  the  history  of  Gods  and  heroes 
was  embroidered  upon  the  outstretched  curtains  of  the 
temples,  while  women  of  the  highest  rank  made  this  work 
their  favourite  employment.  Andromache,  shut  up  in  her 
palace,  was  engaged  in  embroidery  at  the  moment  that  cries 
of  distress  apprised  her  of  the  death  of  Hector.f 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  middle  ages.  Christians  did 
Medisevai  ^^^  ^^^  ^  reprcscut  the  image  of  Christ,  and  the 
SbSS^  Virgin,  and  of  saints  upon  the  pontifical  orna- 
^  ments,  upon  the  tissues  that  decorated  the  altar ;  J 

and   the    "veils'*  or  curtains  of  the  churQhes.      In  the 

*  It  was  pamted  for  a  church  in  Nuremberg,  whence,  like  many  of  his  works,  it 
was  removed  to  Prague.    It  is  dated  1511. 

f  ''  In  the  secret  apartment  of  her  high  dwelling,  she  was  weaving  a  double  doth, 
resplendent  with  puiple,  and  she  had  ornamented  it  with  various  flowers." — Homer, 
Iliad,  b.  xxiL 

t  Called  frontal,  {anitpendiwn) :  this  pall,  or  ornamental  hanging,  appended  to  the 
front  of  the  altar,  was  often  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  or  of  velvet,  or  the  richest  silk 
enriched  with  embroidery.  Frontals  were  also  made  of  the  precious  metals,  like  the 
Fala  d'oro  of  St.  Mark,  and  golden  frontal  of  Basle,  or  of  wood  painted,  gilt  and 
set  with  coloured  glass  or  crystal,  like  that  whi(^  formerly  belonged  to  the  high 
altar  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  is  still  preserved. 
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Vth  century,  the  art  of  weaving  stuffs  and  enriching  them 


m%^^^ 


ig.85.    From  the  Bayeux  Tapestxy.    Xlth  century.    Froflerred  in  tho  Public  library  at  Bayeuz. 

with  subjects  in  embroidery  was  carried  to  a  high  degree 
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of  perfection  :  the  whole  history  of  Christ  was  embroidered 
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B«yeux  Tapestry. 

on  the  toga  of  a  Christian  senator,*     Anastasius  Bibhotheca- 

*  Theodorefc,  J)e  provid,     Orat.  i?.  t.  iv.  p.  861,  quoted  by  R  David,  But,  de  la 
peitUure,  p.  42. 
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rius,  in  his  History  of  the  Popes,  has  left  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  number  of  orna- 
ments of  this  kind,  which 
the  popes  and  emperors  had 
given  to  the  churches  from 
the  1  Vth  to  the  IXth  century, 
and  has  even  recorded  the 
style  and  subjects  of  the 
embroidery.*  These  embroi- 
deries, executed  in  gold  and 
silver  thread  upon  silk  stuffs 
of  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
must  have  produced  a  won- 
derful effect. 

The  tapestry  of  Queen 
MatUda,  preserved  in  the  li- 
brary at  Bayeux  (Fig.  35),  is 
only  an  embroidery  in  wools 
of  various  colours  upon  a 
large  piece  of  linen ;  it  affords 
a  proof  that  this  kind  of 
painting,  although  on  the 
decline  with  regard  to  draw- 
ing, was  practised  in  France 
in  the  Xlth  century.  We 
possess  as  a  specimen  of  the 
embroidery  of  the  Xllth,  the 
episcopal  vestments  (Fig.  37) 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  pre- 
served in  the  cathedral  of 
Sens.f  Besides,  it  is  easy  to 
judge  by  the  miniatures  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Xllth, 
Xlllth,  and  XlVth  centuries, 
that  the  sacred  ornaments, 
the  curtains  {courtinea)  which 
surrounded  the  altar  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  the 


Fig.  36.  Mitre  of  Thomas  ]l  Becket. 
Cathedral  at  Sens. 


*  Agincourt^  Hut,  de  Vairt,  t.  i.  p.  98. 
t  He  fled  to  SenB  1164,  when  he  escaped  from  Enghiod  to  avoid  the  wrath  of 
Henry  II.    His  vestf,  mitre,  alb,  girdle,  stole,  maniple  and  chasuble,  are  all  shown 
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''  towells  "  *  (touailles)  spread  over  it,  were  made  of  stuffs 
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in  the  treasury  at  Sens.  (Hcvndlmk  of  Pnmce). — They  have  been  figured  by  IL  Du 
Sommerard,  Alhwn,  10  Beries ;  pL  zziv.  On  a  visit  lately  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the 
CSathedral  of  Sens,  to  see  these  ornaments,  the  colours  which  M.  Du  Sommerard  has 
restored  in  his  coloured  engravings,  were  found  to  be  very  much  fiided. 

*  The  word  ''  towell/'  as  used  in  the  old  inventories,  means  the  rich  covering  of 
silk  and  gold,  which  used  to  be  laid  over  the  top  of  the  altar,  except  during  mass. 
It  also  refers  to  linen  altar-cloths,  or  is  employea  in  the  ordinary  acceptation.    SL 
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enriched  with  figures  and  embroidered  subjects;  and  also  that 
the  beds,  tables,  and  seats  in  houses  of  the  rich  were  covered 
with  similar  fabrics. 

In  addition  to  these  figured  representations,  we  have  the 
written  descriptions  afforded  us  by  the  old  inventories. 
Thus,  we  read,  for  example,  in  the  inventory  of  the 
effects  of  the  chapel  of  Charles  V. :  "  Une  mictre  brodee  sur 
champ  blanc  et  est  or&asee  d'or  trait  a  ymages,  et  fat  au 
pape  Urbain. — ^La  grant  chapelle  qui  est  de  Camocas  d* 
oultremer  brodee  a  ymages  de  plusieurs  ystoires. — Une  touaille 
paree,  brodee  &  ymages  de  la  Passion  sur  or. — ^Breviaire  con- 
vert du  brodures  aux  armes  du  roy  Jehan  quand  il  estait 
due  de  Normandie."  * 

Not  satisfied  with  embroidering  stuffs  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  or  the  decoration  of  houses,  the  em- 
broiderers proceeded  next  to  execute  portable  pictures,  which 
rivalled  the  carved  and  painted  domestic  altars.  So  we  read 
in  the  same  inventory,  folio  232 :  "  Ung  tableaux  de  bro- 
derie  6u  sont  Notre-JDame,  sainte  Catherine,  et  saint  Jean 
TevangeUste,  et  \mg  estuy  convert  de  veluiau  venneil." 

In  the  XVth  century,  painting  in  embroidery  had  shared 
in  the  great  progress  which  was  made  at  that  time  in  all  the 
arts  of  design.  (Fig.  38.)  We  may  instance,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  that  period,  the  ornaments  for  the  use  of  the 
chapel  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Beme.f 

This  style  of  painting  was  still  cultivated  in  the  XVIth 
and  XVIIth  centuries,  in  the  last  century  it  had  been  almost 
abandoned. 

Few  pieces  of  embroidery  remain  to  us,  and  the  colours 
of  those  which  have  been  preserved,  are  much  faded  by  time. 

f  VI.    PAINTING  IN  MOSAIC. 

By  mosaic,  is  understood  the  art  of  producing  a  design  or 
painting  by  the  combination  of  small  pieces  of  hard  or 

Oeoiige's  Chapel,  Windsor : — "  Item,  a  blest  Towell  for  the  High  Altar,  of  black  silk, 
with  gold  stripes.    Item,  a  Towell  of  white  silk,  with  gold  stripes." 

•  MS.  BibL  roy.,  no.  8366,  foUos  106, 110, 119,  279. 

t  See  AneUnnes  (apisteriei  hittoriia^  texte  par  Achille  Jubenal,  gravures  par  Victor 
Sansonetti,  Paris,  1838.  In  this  splendid  work,  the  tapestries  of  Berne,  Bayeuz, 
Nancy,  La  Chaise-Dieu,  &c.,  are  all  given  in  coloured  plates. 
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hardened  substances,  either  naturally  or  artificially  coloured* 
Hard  stones,  marbles,  pastes  of  glass,  are  the  materials  most 
frequently  used  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Mosaic  painting  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Asiatic 
nations;  the  Greeks  excelled  in  the  art,  and  transmitted 
its  processes  to  the  Romans.  It  was  originally  designed 
for  the  decoration  of  the  pavement  of  buildings,  but  it  soon 
sought  to  rival  oil  painting,  and  usurped  its  place  in  the 
embellishment  of  walls,  and  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  churches. 


Fig.  33.    Justtnian  and  Theodora.    Mosaic  of  the  Vlllth  oentoiy. 
Church  of  St.  Vitale,  Rayenna. 

When  the    Christian    religion,    under    Constantine,  Avas 
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triumphantly  installed  in  the  Roman  empire,  she  accepted 
mosaic  as  the  principal  art  for  the  decoration  of  the    Medi»vai 
basilicas.     Hence  it  greatly  improved;  and  the    °*«**«' 
walls  of  the  churches  raised  by  Constantine  and  his  succes- 
sors in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  were  covered  with  paintings 
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in  mosaic.  (Fig.  39.)  The  Greeks  enriched  this  art  with  new 
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processes,  and  with  their  love  of  ornament,  they  devised  a 
method  of  introducing  a  ground  of  gold  and  silver  leaf 
under  the  cubes  of  glass,  by  this  means  shedding  over 
the  large  works  of  the  artists  in  mosaic  a  splendour  before 
unknown.* 

The  hardness  and  inflexibility  of  the  coloured  substances 
used  in  mosaic,  have  secured  great  stability  to  its  produc- 
tions ;  its  colour  experiences  no  change  from  the  action  of 
the  sun,  weather,  or  damp.  These  qualities  have  imparted  to 
it  an  eminently  historical  character,  and  by  transmitting  types 
and  signs  with  fidelity,  it  furnishes  in  Christian  churches  where 
it  has  been  preserved,  a  faithful  pictorial  tradition  of  ancient 
rites  and  customs.  In  mosaics,  tnerefore,  as  in  the  miniatures 
of  manuscripts  and  the  glass  windows  of  the  times,  may  be 
studied  the  history  of  painting  during  the  first  centuries  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  with  its 
series  of  mosaics,  is  still  an  incomparable  museum,  in  which 
may  be  easily  traced  the  progress  of  art,  and  the  various 
changes  of  style,  beginning  with  the  Xlth  century. 

The  principal  artists  in  tMs  style  of  painting  were  the  Greeks 
of  the  Lower  Empire  (Fig.  40),  until  the  time  that  Cimabue, 
Gaddo  Gaddi,  and  Giotto,  imparted  to  the  rude  designs  of 
the  Byzantine  school  a  grace  and  nobleness  which  foretold  a 
new  era  in  the  art.  (Fig.  41.)  But  mosaic  was  destined 
to  perish  by  the  hands  of  those  who  had  carried  it  to  per- 
fection, since  painting,  restored  by  these  great  masters, 
proved  too  powerful  a  rival.  Instead  of  perpetuating  the 
gigantic  figures  of  solemn  severe  aspect  which  pourtrayed 
the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles,  according  to  the 
type  of  the  Byzantine  school,  the  artists  in  mosaic  endeavoured 
by  the  most  elaborate  finish  and  minuteness  to  imitate  the 
details  of  painting.  But  when  once  it  departed  from  its 
sphere,  mosaic  experienced  the  fate  of  painting  upon  glass, 
and  was  ahnost  entirely  discontinued.  Yet  the  art  continued 
inthexvith,  to  flourish  at  Venice  tUl  nearly  the  end  of  the 
XVII&*"'*  XVIth  century,  supported  by  the  patronage  of 
oenturia^  ^j^^  scuatc,  aud  encouHiged  also  by  Titian,  who 
declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  mosaic  artists,  and 

*  Theophilos,  J)iver$arujn  aiiium  ichedtda,  lib.  il  cap.  zv. 
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fomislied    them  with  coloured  cartoons,   after  which   the 
I      ancient  Byzantine  mosaics  of  St.  Mark  were  restored.* 
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In  restricting  mosaic  to  the  imitation  of  painting,  the 

•  Vasari,  Uft  of  Titian, 
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artists  were  obliged  to  improve  its  mechanical  processes; 
instead  of  the  Uttle  stones  and  the  cubes  of  glass  of  which  it 
had  been  formerly  composed,  they  now  employed  coloured 
enamels,  reduced  to  stnps  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  the 
different  shades  of  which  have  been  estimated  at  ten  thousand. 
By  means  of  these  enamels  they  were  able  to  produce  every 
colour,  to  emulate  every  half  tint,  and  to  represent  eveiy 
transition  and  degradation  of  tone.  Possessed  of  such 
powerful  resources,  mosaic,  towards  the  end  of  the  XVIIth 
century,  was  wonderfully  restored  to  favour,  and  brought  to 
great  perfection.  It  was  then  employed  to  render  an  im- 
portant service  to  art  in  the  reproduction,  in  more  durable 
materials,  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  painters.  The 
popes,  by  causing  the  finest  paintings  of  the  Vatican  to  be 
copied  in  mosaic  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  have  secured 
their  immortality.*  In  works  of  small  size,  mosaic  has  suc- 
ceeded in  treating  with  inconceivable  minuteness,  landscapes, 
buildings,  and  even  portraits,  and  is  enabled  to  render  with 
the  truth  of  painting,  skies,  water,  foliage,  and  even  the 
lightness  of  the  hair  of  animals. 

Under  the  name  of  mosaic  has  been  improperly  included  a 
Florentine  ^iud  of  polychromatic  sculpture  in  high  relief,  cut 
mosaics.  ^^j.  ^^  ^j^^  f^^^^  ^£  ^j^^  objcct  to  bc  represented, 

and  executed  in  hard  stone  {pietra  dura).  It  is  generally 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  furniture;  sometimes  it  is 
executed  upon  a  marquetry  ground  formed  of  stones  of 
various  colours.  The  Horentine  mosaic  is  entirely  different 
from  the  Byzantine  Bx)man,  no  colours  being  employed, 
except  those  that  are  natural  to  the  stone. 

Works  in  this  style  were  first  made  at  Florence,  under 
Cosmo  I.,  and  the  Grand-ducal  manufactory  has  always  from 
that  period  maintained  its  well  deserved  reputation.!  The 
most  splendid  examples  of  this  work  are  in  the  decorations  of 
the  Medici  Chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are  entirely  covered 
with  mosaics  of  pietre  dure,  intermixed  with  precious  stones. 

*  Qbirlandi^'o  used  to  say  that  mosaic  was  the  only  painting  for  eternity. — ^Vasari 
Life  of  Qhirlandajo, 
t  These  Florentine  mosaics  are  cnlled,  Lavori  di  eommeito. 
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ENGEIAVING. 


The  art  of  producing  figures  and  ornaments  by  incised  lines 
on  the  plane  surface  of  a  metal  plate  is  not  of  ^  ^,  ,^  , 

t  '  '  miA>«Ti-rfc  1    Antiquity  of 

modem  mvention.     The  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the^of  ^- 
even  before  them,  the  Egyptians,  and  some  of  the  m^  with  the 
Asiatic  nations,  knew  how  to  decorate  metal  by 
tracing  on  it  with  the  burin  the  purest  and  most  delicate 
designs.      This  art,   transmitted  by   antiquity  to  mediaeval 
times,  was  during  that  period  exercised  ahnost  exclusively 
by  goldsmiths  and  armourers,  and  employed  principally  in 
the  ornamentation  of 
arms  and  sacred  ves- 
sels (Figs.  41,  42). 
These    artists   often 
incrusted     in      the 
metal  incisures  slen- 
der threads  of  gold 
andsilver;  sometimes 
they  filled  them  with 
a  black  enamel  {ni- 
gellum*  mello,-\ ),  at 
others  with  a  colour- 
ed one.     The  pieces 
thus  decorated  belong  to  damascene  work  and  the  goldsmith's 
art,  and  will  therefore  be  noticed  later  under  these  different 
heads.    (Figs.  43,  44.) 

With  regard  to  the  art  of  printing  engravings  upon  incised 


g.Al.  Broken  Silver  Vase, 
the  letters  engraved  in  niello. 
IVth  or  Vth  century.  Dis- 
covered near  Mount  I^uinal, 
1793. 


Fig.  42.  Silver  Vase»  chased 
and  damascened  with  figures 
and  arabescnies.  IVth  or  Vth 
century.  Discovered  near 
Moxint  Esquinal,  1793. 


*  Theophili  Divertaj'um  ariium  tcheduia,  1.  iii  cap.  xxvii. 
t  B.  Cellini,  Tratt,  iUW  orfh,  cap.  ii. 
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metal  plates,  to  which,  as  is  generally  known,*  the  art  of 
working  in  niello  gave  birth,  it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 

our  treatise.  The  aim 
lH/-XPIblpH  of  the  chalcographic 
artist  is  to  reproduce  a 
drawing,  a  painting,  or 
a  work  of  statuary,  and 
by  multiplying  impres- 
sions of  it,  to  make 
it  more  extensively 
known ;  but  not  to 
assist  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  a  vase,  a 
piece  of  furniture,  or 
any  other  work  of  art. 
As  it  therefore  may  be 
matter  of  surprise  that 
we  should  take  any 
notice  of  engraving,  we  briefly  explain  our  reasons. 

The  goldsmiths  of  the  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries  were  not 


Pig.  48.   The  Crucifixion.    Copi>erpUte  engi 
enamelled  and  gilt.    Probably  formingi  witli  Fi 
nart  of  a  book-oover.    End  of  Xllth  ocntuiy. 
Boltykoff. 


ColL 


>;H^c-i)AK?jy$% 


'SaciPDO?^ 


Fig.  44.    Abel  and  Holchisodec.    EngitiTing  on  Copper,  decomtod  in  the  same  manner  as 
Fig.  48.    End  of  Xlltb  century.    CoU.  Boltykofi. 

only  skilful  draughtsmen,  but  sculptors,  chasers,  and  en- 

*  "  Maso  Finigaerra,  natif  de  Florence,  orf&vre  et  sculpteur,  ^l^ve  de  Laurent 
Ghiberti  et  de  Mairatccio,  'ex^cut4ut  en  1452  line  Paix,  Avant  de  r^pandre  le  niello  sur 
la  plancbe  ddjli  grav^e,  avant  mdme  de  terminer  la  gravure,  voulant  juger  dea  progr^a 
de  son  travail,  il  prit,  suivant  Tusage  pratiqu^  dans  cet  art,  une  enpreinte  avec  de 
I'ai^le.  Sur  cette  argile,  oii  les  traits  etaient  en  relief,  il  coula  des  ^preuves  en 
Boufre ;  et  dans  les  sillons  du  soufre,  il  r^pandit  du  noir  de  fum^e  qui  lui  repr^- 
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gravers;  they  had  not  recourse  to  other  artists  for  their 
models ;  the  invention,  as  much  as  the  execution,  was  their 
own  (Rg.  45).  But  when  in  the  XVIth 
century  a  taste  for  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance had  extended  over  all  Europe,  and 
everyone  desired  to  remodel  their  jewels, 
their  plate,  their  arms,  and  ornamental  fur- 
niture according  to  the  taste  of  the  day,  the 
general  demand  was  met  by  increased  num- 
bers of  artists  of  every  description;  but 
though  all  possessed  a  certain  amount  of 
manual  dexterity,  there  were  many,  too 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  design,  or  too  little 
gifted  with  a  genius  for  invention  to  pro- 
duce an  original  model,  impressed  with  the 
elegance  and  purity  required  by  the  new 
style.  The  most  ingenious  of  these  artisans 
and  some  artists  of  distinction  set  to  work 
to  engrave,  with  great  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion,  a  variety  of  patterns  for  jewels  and 
goldsmith's  work,  arabesques,  and  orna- 
ments of  every  kind,  from  which  the  gold- 
smiths, jewellers,  armourers,  enamellers, 
and  makers  of  furniture  and  utensils  for 
common  use,  drew  their  subjects  and 
ideas. 

The  engravers  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Petits-Maitres,"  pupils,  or  imitators  of 
Albert  Diirer,  were  the  first  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  this  class  of  composition. 

The  most  celebrated  among  them  are 
Albrecht  Altdorfen,  Heinrich  Aldegrever,   S^^'lvth^nt^ 
Georg  Pens,  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  Virgilius 
Solis,  Theodor  de  Bry,  and  Jean  Collaert.     In  company  with 

sentait  les  effete  du  niello.  Ponr  appr^cier  oes  effete  eur  tm  fond  plus  clair,  il  congut 
rid^e  d'imprimer  des  ^preavee  en  soafre ;  et  dans  lea  sillons  du  soufre,  il  r^pandit 
da  noir  de  fnm^e  qui  lui  rdpresenteit  les  effete  du  nidlo.  Pour  appr^cier  ces  effete  sur 
nn  fond  plus  clair,  il  congut  I'id^e  d'imprimer  des  dpreuves  sur  un  papier  humect<$, 
ainsi  que  le  faisaient  les  graveurs  en  bois.  Cette  belle  experience  fat  ensuito  r^pdt^ 
vreo  une  encre  plus  durable,  sur  la  planche  d'ai^ent,  lorsque  I'artisto  I'eut  enrichie  de 
nonveaux  travaux,  et  Finiguerra  obtint  de  T^ritebles  estompes  sur  cette  planche  qu'il 
'  tt."— E.  David,  J5rw<.dc  to  srravure,  Ed.  1842,  p.  172. 


ili^^j^ 


Fkr.45.  Croaior.  From  an 


ayait  gray^  dans  une  autre  intention.' 
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these  German  ^and  Flemish  engravers,*  should  be  named  two 
French  artists,  Etienne  de  Laulne,  often  called  Stephanus,  a 
delicate  worker  of  the  burin,  and  Pierre  Woeiriot,  a  skilful 
wood  engraver. 

It  is  therefore  thought  expedient  to  allude  to  the  works  of 
these  skilful  engravers  to  serve  as  points  of  comparison  with 
the  jewels  and  small  objects  of  art,  whether  carved,  enamelled, 
or  damascened,  of  the  XVIth  century.  Several  enamels  of 
Courtois  and  Raymond  have  been  copied  from  the  fine  and 
spirited  engravings  of  Etienne  de  Laulne.  Many  engraved 
watch-cases,  many  knives  with  handles  of  enamelled  gold,  or 
engraved  silver,  have  been  cc^ied  from  the  designs  of  Theodor 
de  Bry ;  and  we  shall  find  many  jewels  in  the  style  of  those 
published  by  Collaert. 

*  In  addition  to  these,  Lacombe  enumerates  Suart-jon,  Martin  Schoreel,  Jerome  Bos, 
Cornelius  Engelbrechts,  Israel  Van  Meckenem,  Lacas  Qaffelli  Binco,  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
Theodore  Mayer,  Hisbius,  Crispin,  Madeleine  and  Borbe  de  Pas.  Laoombe,  Dictumnaire 
de»  BeauX'ArU.  Art.  Petit-MaitreB. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ENAMELS. 


The  name  of  enamel  has  been  given  to  substances  of  a 
vitreous  nature,  variously  covered  by  metallic  oxides. 

Enamels  are  either  opaque  or  transparent  Opacity  is 
obtained  by  an  addition  to  the  vitreous  mass  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  oxide  of  tin.* 

The  art  of  enamelling  is  of  a  very  early  date,  and  its 
application  to  ornamenting  articles  of  domestic  use,  ^^ 

may   be  traced    among  almost  all  the  civilised    t^eSt^  "^ 
nations  of  antiquity.      But,  confining  ourselves    *"**"*    ^* 
within  the  prescribed  lunits   of  this  essay,    we  shall  only 
notice  the  productions  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  will  be  enamel  applied 
to  painting  on  a  metallic  excipient ;  and  in  treating  of  the 
Keramic  art,  we  shall  speak  of  enamel  painting  upon  pottery. 
With  respect  to  colouring  with  enamel  metal  figures  either 
detached  or  in  high  relief,  this  description  of  work  being  less 
allied  to  painting  than  to  polychromatic  sculpture,  will  be 
reserved  for  the  chapter  on  the  goldsmith's  art. 

Enamel  is  applied  to  metals  in  three  different  ways,  and 
we  thus  recognise  them  as  forming  three  distinct  classes  :  f 

*  Besides  oxide  of  tin,  modern  chemists  have  discovered  other  substances  that  may 
be  employed  to  give  opacity  to  yitreous  compounds,  but  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  a  general  definition,  our  end  being  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  art 
of  enamelling,  not  to  make  known  the  composition  of  the  difierent  enamels.    On  this 

Ct  may  be  consulted  the  TraiU  dea  couleur$  p<mr  la  pdnture  en  hnail,  by  de 
tamy ;  the  work  of  Neri ;  the  Traii^de  chxmie  appliguie  aux  arti,  by  M.  Dumas ; 
the  Nowveau  manuel  de  la  peinture  sur  verre,  tw  porcelaine  et  tur  imail,  by 
M.  RebouUeau ;  the  TraiU  dci  arts  c^miques,  by  M.  Brongnlart ;  the  Trait/ praiiquc 
sur  la  preparation  det  couUurt  d'Anaii,  inserted  in  the  Kos.  for  Decembw,  1844,  and 
January  and  February,  1845,  of  the  Jtevue  tdentifigue  et  induiHelle. 

t  The  name  enamel  applies,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  coloured  Titreous  substances 
attached  to  the  metal  by  fusion ;  but  by  metonymy,  we  give  the  name  of  enamel  to 
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1.  Incrusted.* 

Three  dMMi  of 
enAmeL 

8.  Painted. 

In  the  first  kind,  the  metal  describing  the  outUnes  of  the 
design,  and  sometimes  every  portion  of  the  figure,  receives 
into  interstices,  previously  prepared,  the  vitreous  matter 
which  gives  the  colouring  of  the  subject,  or  sometimes  only 
of  the  ground. 

In  the  second,  the  design  is  executed  by  means  of  a  deli- 
cate chiseling,  in  bas-relief,  upon  the  metal,  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  translucid  enamels. 

In  the  third  kind,  the  metal  only  answers  to  the  canvas  or 
the  wood  in  oil  painting.  Vitrifiable  colours  are  laid  on 
with  a  brush,  (sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  some- 
times on  a  layer  of  enamel,  with  which  it  has  been  previously 
coated,  enduit,\)  and  produce  at  once  the  design  and  the 
colouring. 

These  three  modes  of  using  enamel  correspond  with  three 
very  distinct  epochs. 

§  I.    INCRUSTED  ENAMELa 

Incrusted  enamels  are  subdivided  into  two  classes.  The 
first  has  received  from  French  antiquaries  the  name  of  doi- 
Sonne,  or  a  cloisona  mobiles,  %  the  other  that  of  chainpleve.  The 
different  manner  of  disposing  the  metal  for  forming  the  out- 
line of  the  design  has  given  rise  to  the  distinction.  We 
propose  first  to  explain  the  two  processes ;  next  to  point  out 
the  finest  specimens  of  each,  and  lastly  to  describe  the 
general  character  of  these  two  classes  of  enamels. 

To  begin  with  the  "  cloisonne  "  enamels. 

The  plate  of  metal  intended  to  serve  as  a  foundation  was 
aoisoimtf  first  cut  into  the  requisite  shape,  and  provided 
®*'*°'®^  with  a  Uttle  rim  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the 

enamel.     Slender  strips  of  the  metal  of  the  same  width  as  the 

every  piece  of  gold,  silver  or  copper  enamelled.  We  shall  often  me  the  term  in  this 
acceptation,  the  sense  of  the  phrase  indicating  whether  we  mean  the  vitreous  suhetanoe 
or  the  piece  overlaid  with  enamel. 

*  Mr.  Franks  suggests  the  term  "  embedded/'  and  he  calls  the  **  cloisonne  **  enamels 
**  embedded  in  filagree." 

f  Endmt,  Coating  in  mortar,  plaster,  stucco,  cement,  &c,  laid  upon  walls  to 
form  an  even  surfieuse. — ^Millin.         :|:  With  moveable  casements  or  partitions. 
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rim,  were  then  taken  and  bent  in  short  lengths  and  fashioned 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  outUne  of  the  pattern. 
These  short  bits  were  then  joined  together  and  fixed  in 
an  upright  position  upon  the  plate. 

The  metal  outline  being  thus  arranged,  the  intervening 
spaces  were  then  filled  up  with  the  various  enamels,  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  moistened  into  a  paste.  The  piece  was  then 
placed  in  the  furnace,  and  when  the  fusion  of  the  vitreous 
matter  was  complete,  was  withdrawn  with  certain  precautions 
that  the  cooling  might  be  effected  very  gradually.  K  in 
the  firing,  the  enamel  had  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  rim,  and 
the  other  strips  of  metal,  it  was  again  overlaid  with  a  very 
fine  coating  and  the  piece  returned  to  the  fire.  The  enamel, 
when  thoroughly  cooled,  was  ground  and  poUshed  by  various 
methods. 

We  see  that,  in  this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  ancients 
must  have  made  use  of  very  pure  gold,  and  extremely  fusible 
enamels,  in  order  that  the  plate  might  not  undergo  any 
alteration  from  the  action  of  the  fire,  or  the  delicate  strips 
of  metal  be  melted  by  the  heat  which  fused  the  enamel  paste. 

The  modes  of  fabrication  which  we  have  thus  brieflv 
described  is  related  with  much  detail  in  the  curious  work 
of  the  monk  Theophilus.  Written  documents  relating  to 
mediaeval  art  are  so  scarce,  and  so  variously  interpreted,  that 
we  think  it  advisable  to  quote  the  text  of  Theophilus  in 
support  of  our  description. 

Cloisonne  enamels  were  most  commonly  of  small  size  and 
were  chiefly  used  for  ornamenting  vases,  shrines,  crowns,  and 
other  objects,  upon  which  they  were  fixed  in  a  setting  or 
collet  {chaton)^  like  precious  stones, 

Theophilus  gives  instructions  for  arranging  the  patterns 
to    be    formed  by    the   Httle    fillets   of  gold.*  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
*'  Which,  being  done,  take  a  thin  piece  of  gold  and  tioni^rdiugto 
jom  it  to  the  upper  run  of  the  vase,  and  measure 
it  out  from  one  nandle  to  the  other ;  this  piece  must  be  of 

*  Book  in.  chap.  lii.  "  Be  imponendis  gemmlB  et  margaritis."  Chapter  54,  Ifr. 
Hendrie's  translation.  In  this  and  the  two  following  dbapters  Mr.  Hendrie  has 
rendered  the  word  tUdrwan,  hy  "  coloured  glass  stones,"  ''  coloured  glass  ornaments," 
"glass  gems,"  "electrum"  and  ''enamel  We  prefer  adhering  to  M.  Labarte*s 
translation,  and  have  used  the  word  **  enamel"  throughout.  See  Mr.  Hendrie's  note 
on  the  word  dedrum,  p.  434. 
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the  breadth  as  is  the  size  of  the  stones  which  yoii  wish  to 
place  upon  it/*  * 

It  is  this  piece  of  gold  which  forms  the  setting  of  the 
stones  and  enamels,  as  may  be  seen  in  specimens  which  still 
exist,  and  which  we  shall  point  out  further  on, 

"  And,  arranging  them  in  their  order,  thus  dispose  them  : 
first  a  stone  must  stand,  four  pearls  being  placed  at  its 
angles,  then  an  enamel,  next  this  a  stone  with  pearls,  and 
again  an  enamel ;  and  you  will  so  arrange  them  that  the 
stones  may  always  stand  next  the  handles,  the  settmgs  and 
grounds  of  which,  and  those  settings  in  which  the  enamel  is 
to  be  placed,  you  compose  and  solder  in  the  order  above."  f 

The  form  given  by  the  goldsmiths  to  these  settings  deter- 
mining that  of  the  pieces  to  be  enamelled,  Theophilus  goes 
on  to  explain  how  these  leaves  of  gold  are  to  be  prepared 
in  the  interior  of  the  settings  which  they  are  to  fill : — "  After 
this  you  will  adapt  thin  pieces  of  gold  in  all  the  settings  in 
which  the  enamel  is  to  be  placed,  and  carefully  fitted,  you 
take  them  out/'  f 

The  little  case  of  gold  being  thus  made  in  the  shape  of 
the  setting  which  is  to  fasten  it  to  the  vase,  Theophilus  gives 
instructions  for  arranging  the  pattern  which  the  Uttle  strips 
or  bands  of  gold  are  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel : 
"  With  a  measure  and  rule  you  cut  a  small  band  of  gold, 
which  must  be  somewhat  thicker,  and  you  will  bend  them 
round  the  rim  of  each  piece  in  a  double  manner,  so  that  a 
minute  space  may  exist  around  between  these  small  bands ; 
this  space  is  called  the  border  of  the  enamel/' $ 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  fancy  of  the  artist,  the  little  rim 
or  border  not  existing  in  all  enamels. 

*  "  Quo  facto  tolle  partem  auri  tenuem  et  conjunge  ad  oram  Tasis  superiorem,  atque 
metire  ab  una  auricula  usquo  ad  alteram ;  quae  pars  latitudinia  at,  quanta  est  groasl- 
tudo  lapidum,  quos  imponere  Tolueris." 

f  "  Collocans  eos  in  suo  ordine,  sic  dispone ;  in  primis  stet  unus  lapis  quatuor  mar- 
garitis  in  angulia  positis,  deinde  electrum,  juxta  quod  lapis  cum  margaritU,  rursum- 
que  electcum,  sicque  ordinabis  ut  juxta  auriculas  semper  lapides  stent,  quorum 
domunoulas  et  campos,  easque  domunculas,  in  quibus  electrum  ponendum  est, 
comi>ones  et  solidabis  ordine  quo  supra." 

t  "  Poet  hsoc  in  omnibus  domunculis,  in  quibus  eleotra  ponenda  sunt^  coaptabis 
singulas  partes  auri  tenues,  conjunctasque  dilig^tur  eicies."    Cap.  liv. 

$  "  Atque  cum  mensurft  et  reguU  incides  corrigiolam  auri  quod  aliquantulum  sit 
spissius,  et  oomplicabis  eas  circa  oram  unius  cigusque  partis  dupliciter,  ita  ut  inter 
ipsas  corrigiunculaa  subtile  spatium  sit  in  cirouitu,  quod  spatium  vocatur  limbus 
olcctri.**    Cap.  liv. 
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"Then,  with  the  same  measure  and  rule  you  cut  small 
bands  of  exceedingly  thin  gold,  in  which  you  will  bend  and 
fashion  whatever  work  you  may  wish  to  make  in  enamel, 
whether  circles,  or  knots,  or  small  flowers,  or  birds,  or 
animals,  or  figures ;  and  you  will  arrange  the  small  pieces 
delicately  and  carefully,  each  in  its  place,  and  will  fasten  them 
with  moistened  flour  over  the  coals.  When  you  have  filled 
one  portion,  you  will  solder  it  with  the  greatest  care,  that  the 
slender  and  fine  gold  may  not  be  disjoined  nor  liquefy/'  * 

Now  there  we  have  the  little  gold  case  aU  arranged,  and 
the  outline  described  by  the  fine  strips  of  gold  above 
mentioned ;  it  only  remains  to  enamel  the  piece  with  colours 
suitable  to  the  subject.  Theophilus,  in  the  succeeding 
chapter,  "De  electris,"t  describes  this  process  also,  after 
having  pointed  out  the  way  of  proving  the  enamels. 

"  All  the  enamels  being  composed  and  soldered  in  this 
manner,  take  all  kinds  of  glass  which  you  had  prepared  for 
this  work,  and  breaking  a  particle  from  each  piece,  place  all 
the  fragments  together  upon  a  piece  of  copper,  each  piece  by 
itself,  and  placing  it  in  the  fire,  arrange  the  coals  around  and 
above  it,  and  blowing  carefully,  you  will  see  whether  they 
melt  equally ;  if  so,  use  them  fdl ;  if,  however,  any  particle  is 
harder  than  the  rest,  place  it  by  itself.  Taking  separate 
pieces  of  the  proved  glass,  place  them  in  the  fire  one  by  one, 
and  when  each  one  has  become  glowing,  throw  it  into  a 
copper  vessel  in  which  there  is  water,  and  it  instantly  flies 
into  small  fragments,  which  you  break  with  a  round  pestle 
until  made  quite  fine,  and  you  will  thus  wash  it,  and  put  it 
into  a  clean  vessel,  and  you  cover  it  with  a  Unen  cloth.  In 
this  manner  you  prepare  the  separate  colours  :  which  being 
done,  take  a  piece  of  the  soldered  gold,  and  you  will  fasten 
it  upon  a  smooth  table,  with  wax  in  two  places,  and  taking  a 
goose-quill  cut  to  a  point,  as  if  for  writing,  but  with  a  longer 

•  "Deinde  cAdom  mensurA  atque  reguU  inoideB  com'giolas  omnino  subtilissimi  auri, 
in  quibuB  subtili  forcipe  complicabis  et  formabis  opus  quodcunque  yoluerU  in  eleotris 
facere,  aiye  circulos,  eive  nodos,  sive  flosculos,  give  aves,  eive  b^atias,  sivo 
imagines,  et  ordinabis  particulas  subtiliter  et  diligenter  unamquamque  in  suo  loco, 
atque  firmabia  humidA  farini  super  carbones.  Cumque  impleveris  unam  partem, 
soUdabis  earn  cum  maxim&  caute]^  ne  opus  grocile  et  aurum  subtile  diejungatur  aut 
liquefiat"    Cap.  liiL 

t  Mr.  Hendiie's  translation,  Chapter  54. 
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beak  and  not  split,  you  take  out  with  it  one  of  the  colours  of 
glass,  whichever  you  please.  That  which  remains  over, 
replace  in  its  small  cup  and  cover  it,  and  do  this  with  each 
colour  imtU  one  piece  is  filled;  taJdng  away  the  wax,  to 
which  it  had  adhered,  place  this  piece  upon  a  thin  iron, 
which  may  have  a  short  handle,  and  cover  it  with  another 
iron,  which  is  hollow  like  a  cup,  and  let  it  be  perforated 
finely  all  over,  so  that  the  holes  may  be  inside  flat  and  wide, 
and  outside  finer  and  rough,  in  order  to  stop  the  cinders,  if 
by  chance  they  should  fall  upon  it/'  * 

This  little  iron  bell  has  been  exchanged  in  the  furnace  of 
our  modem  enamellers  for  a  mufile ;  the  result  is  the  same  ; 
it  is  only  another  way  of  preserving  the  enamel  from  contact 
with  the  coal. 

"  This  iron  may  also  have  a  small  ring  above,  in  the  middle, 
by  which  it  may  be  superposed  and  taken  oS.  Which  being 
done,  arrange  large  and  long  coals,  making  them  very  hot, 
among  which  you  make  a  space,  and  equalise  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  into  which  the  iron  is  raised  by  the  handle  with  the 
pincers,  so  that  when  covered  you  will  place  it  carefully,  and 
arrange  the  coals  round  and  above  it  everywhere,  and  taking 
the  bellows  with  both  hands,  you  will  blow  on  every  side 
until  the  coals  glow  equally.  You  have  also  a  wing  of  a 
goose,  or  other  large  bird,  which  is  extended  and  tied  to 
wood,  with  which  you  will  wave  and  fan  strongly  all  over  it, 
xmtil  you  perceive  between  the  coals  that  the  holes  of  the  iron 

*  "  Hoc  modo  omnibus  electris  oompositis  et  Bolidatis  accipe  omnia  genera  vitri, 
quod  ad  hoc  opuB  aptaveris,  et  de  singulia  partibus  panrum  fii^ngens  coUoca  omnes 
fracturas  Bimul  super  unam  partem  cupri,  imamquamque  partem  per  Be ;  mittensque 
in  ignem  compone  carbones  in  cirouitu  et  desuper,  Bufflansque  diligenterconsideniJsis 
Bi  sequaliter  liquefiant ;  si  sic,  omnibus  utere ;  si  yero  sdiqua  particula  est  durior, 
fiingulariter  repone.  Acoipiensque  singulaa  partes  probati  Titri,  mitte  in  ignem 
Bin^latim«  et  cum  canduerit,  projice  in  yas  cupreum  in  quo  sit  aqua,'  et  statim 
resiliet  minutatim,  quod  mox  conMngas  cum  rotundo  msdleo  donee  Bubtile  fiat, 
sicque  lavabis  et  pones  in  concbam  mundam,  atque  cooperiea  panno  lineo.  Hoc  modo 
singuloB  oolores  dispones.  Quo  £&cto  toUe  imam  i>artem  auri  solidati,  et  super 
tabulam  tequalem  adhserebis  cum  cera  in  duobus  loois,  acoipiensque  pennam  anseris 
incisam  gracile  sicut  ad  scribendum,  sed  longiori  rostro  et  non  fiaio,  hamies  cum  ea 
unum  ex  coloribus  vitri,  qualem  Tolueris.  Quod  yero  superfiierit  repone  in  yasculum 
suum  et  cooperi,  sicque  facies  ex  singulis  coloribus,  donee  pars  una  impleatur; 
auferens  ceram  cui  inbtcserat,  pone  ipsam  partem  super  ferrum  tenue,  quod  babeat 
breyem  caudam,  et  cooperiea  cum  altero  ferro  quod  sit  cayum  in  similitudinem 
yasculi,  sicque  per  omnia  transforatum  gracile,  ita  ut  foramina  sint  interius  plana  et 
latiora,  et  exterius  subtiliora  et  bispida,  propter  arcendos  cinores,  si  forte  super 
cecidenmt."    Cap.  liy. 
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quite  glow  inside,  and  thus  you  will  cease  to  fan.  Waiting 
then  about  half  an  hour,  you  uncover  by  degrees,  until  you 
remove  all  the  coals,  and  you  will  again  wait  until  the  holes 
of  the  iron  grow  black  inside,  wid  so  raising  the  iron  by  the 
handle,  you  place  it,  covered  as  it  is,  in  the  furnace  behind, 
in  a  comer,  until  it  has  become  quite  cold.  Then  opening  it, 
you  take  out  the  enamel,  and  will  wash  it."  * 

The  enamel  sometimes  sinks  in  the  furnace,  and  it  therefore 
often  happens,  when  first  withdrawn,  it  is  lower  than  the 
filagree  strips  of  metal  which  form  the  outline.  This  Theophilus 
foresees,  and  adds :  "  Then  opening  it,  you  take  out  the  enamel 
and  will  wash  it,  and  will  again  fill  it  and  melt  as  before,  and 
you  do  thus  until,  melted  equally  everywhere,  it  has  become 
full.    In  this  manner,  you  compose  the  remaining  pieces."  f 

The  enamel,  when  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  is  often 
irregular  in  its  surface,  and  almost  always  requires  being 
poUshed.  In  Chapter  Iv.  "  De  poUendo  electro,'  Theophilus 
gives  the  process.  "  This  being  done,  take  a  piece  of  wax 
the  length  of  half  a  thumb,  in  which  you  will  fix  the  enamel,  so 
that  the  wax  may  be  all  round  it ;  by  this  wax  you  will  hold 
it.  Then  you  will  rub  it  for  a  long  time  upon  a  hard  and 
smooth  hone,  until  it  acquires  a  poUsh ;  and  you  will  also 
rub  upon  the  same  stone,  wetted  with  saUva,  a  piece  of 
potters  ware,  which  is  found  amongst  the  fragments  of 
ancient  vases,  until  the  saliva  has  become  thick  and  red ; 
this  you  anoint  upon  a  flat  leaden  tablet,  upon  which  you 
will  hghtly  rub  the  glass  stone,  until  at  length  their  colours 
appear  transparent  and  clear ;  and  you  will  again  rub  the 
clay  ware  upon  the  hone  with  saliva,  and  you  anoint  it  upon 

*  "  Habeatqne  ipsum  ferrum  in  medio  Buperius  brevem  annultun,  cum  quo  Buper- 
ponatur  et  eleyetur.  Quo  fkcto  oompone  carbones  magnoB  et  longos,  inoendens  Ulos 
Talde ;  inter  quoa  &oiet  locum  et  sequabis  cum  ligneo  imJleo,  in  quern  elevetur  ferrum 
per  caudam  cum  forcipe;  ita  coopertum  coUocabis  diligenter,  atque  carbones  in 
circuitum  compones  et  Bursum  ex  omni  parte,  acceptoque  folle  utrisque  manibus 
undique  BufBabis  donee  carbones  aqualiter  ardeant.  Habeas  etiam  alam  integram 
anseria,  live  alteriuB  ayis  magnso,  quam  sit  extenaa  et  ligno  ligata ;  cum  qua  Tentflabia 
et  flabis  fortiter  ex  omni  parte,  donee  perapiciaa  inter  carbones  ut  foramina  ferri 
interius  omnino  candeant,  sicque  flare  oessabis.  Expectans  vero  quasi  dimidiam 
horam  discooperies  paidatim  donee  omnes  carbones  amoyeas,  rursumque  expectabis 
donee  foramina  ferri  interius  nigrescant,  sicque  elevans  ferrum  per  caudam,  ita 
coopertum  pones  retro  fomacem  in  angulo  donee  omnino  fHgidum  flat.  Aperiens 
Tero  toUes  electrum  et  lavabis."    Cap.  liy. 

f  Rursumque  implebis  et  fundes  sicut  prius,  sicque  fticics  donee  lique&ctum 
eoqualiter  per  omnia  plenum  sit.    Hoo  mode  r^quas  partes  compones." 
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a  goat-skin,  smoothly  fixed  upon  a  wooden  table ;   upon  this 
ou  polish  this  electrum  until  it  shines  perfectly,  so  as  if  one 
alf  of  it  were  wet,  and  one  half  were  dry,  no  one  could  dis- 
tinguish which  was  the  wet,  or  which  the  dry  part/'  * 


I 


*  Quo  facto  tolle  partem  cersa  ad  longitudinem  dimidii  pollicis  in  qoam  aptabia 
electrum  ita,  ut  cera  ex  omni  parte  sit,  per  quam  tenebis,  et  frioabis  ipsum  electrum 
Buper  lapidem  sabuleum  soqualem  diligenter  cum  aqua,  donee  aurum  soqualiter  appa- 
reat  per  omnia.  Deinde  super  duram  cotem  et  sequalem  fricabia  partem  diutisaime 
donee  claritatem  aocipiat ;  Bicque  super  eandem  cotem  saliva  himiidam  fricabis  partem 
lateriB,  quse  ex  antiquis  yasculis  fraoto  inveniuntur,  donee  saUva  spissa  et  rubea  fiat ; 
quam  linies  super  tabulam  plumbeam  sequalem,  super  quam  leniter  fricabis  electrum 
usque  cum  colores  translucidi  et  dari  nant ;  rursumque  fricabis  laterem  cum  saliva 
super  cotemi  et  linies  super  cerium  hircinum,  tabulse  ligneae  saqualiter  afi^um ;  super 
quod  polies  ipsum  electrum  donee  omnino  fdlgeat,  ita  ut  si  dimidia  pars  ejus  humida 
fiiat  et  dimidia  sicca  sit,  nuUus  possit  considerare,  qusa  pars  sicca,  quso  humida  sit" 

M.  de  I'EIscalopier,  in  his  translation  of  the  ''Diversarum  artium  schedula"  of 
TheopUlus,  has  translated  the  word  dcch*um  by  codocAon,  whenever  it  occurs  in  the 
three  chapters  52,  53,  and  54  of  the  third  book,  we  have  already  quoted.  M.  de 
I'Escalopier  states  in  a  note,  that  his  study  of  the  text  left  him  to  choose  between 
an  ''incrustation''  of  enamel  or  "  cabochon,*' and  that  he  decided  upon  the  latter 
word,  as  being  more  concise :  we  think  he  is  wrong,  conciseness  is  not  necessary 
in  the  translation  of  a  work  upon  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  before  being  condse  it  is 
necessary  to  be  intelligible ;  now,  in  taking  the  word  eUdrvm  in  the  sense  of  cabocfum 
the  52nd  chapter  of  Theophilus  would  he  unintelligible.  The  cabochon,  as  M.  de 
TEscalopier  himself  explains,  in  a  note,  p.  286,  is  a  precious  stone,  which  is  polished, 
not  cut;  whether  the  cabochon  be  real  or  false,  it  has  always  the  appearance  of  stone, 
not  cut,  but  polished,  and  which  consequentlv  does  not  admit  of  any  graphic  repre- 
sentation. If  tiie  electrum  of  Theophilus  haa  been  an  imitation  of  cab^shon,  of  what 
use  would  be  these  designs  which  the  maker  of  this  so-called  cabochon  was  to  produce 
by  means  of  strips  of  gold  cut  with  a  rule,  and  twisted  into  the  requisite  form :  oput 
quodctmque  volueris  in  eledriM  faccrt,  nve  circtdos,  nve  nodot,  sive  avet,  sive  hcstiiu,  »ive 
ivMiginei  t  We  sometimes  meet  with  engraved  stones  in  intaglio,  the  incism-es  of 
which  are  filled  with  gold ;  but  then  the  stone,  if  false,  is  made  before  being  cut  and 
filled  with  gold ;  the  electrum  of  Theophilus,  on  the  contrary,  is  first  prepared  in 
^Id,  and  afterwards,  the  vitreous  matter,  coloret  vUri,  the  enamel  in  shor^  is  melted 
into  the  interstices  of  the  metal.  Besides,  the  art  of  cutting  stones  in  bevels  (en 
biteau)  and  in  facets  is  posterior  to  the  Xllth  century,  and  towards  the  middle  of  tne 
Xlllth  century  all  stones  whether  real  or  false  were  cabochons.  If  the  electrum 
were  a  cabochon,  it  would  perform  a  double  office  in  the  work  of  ornamentation 
prescribed  by  Theophilus ;  it  would  be,  on  his  part,  a  repetition  of  the  word  lapis. 
But  we  see  in  the  work  of  Theophilus  three  objects  constantly  applied  to  the  decora- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  utensils,  and  always  united  together ;  thus  in  chapter  xlix.,  in 
treating  of  the  fabrication  of  the  golden  chalice,  he  says :  *'  Si  caUcm,  comjfxmere 
voluerit  ei  omare  lapidibus  et  electrii  atgue  margaritii"  la  chapter  Iv.  he  ornaments 
the  foot  of  the  chalice  lapidibus  et  electris,  and  further  on,  in  the  same  chapter,  cruea 
quoque  et  pUnaria  . . .  eum  lapidibus  et  margaritis  atquc  electris  omabis  :  in  chapter  lii. 
ut  in  primis  stet  lapis  uncis  cum  quatuor  margaritis  . . .  Deinde  electrum,  juxta  quem 
lapis  , . .  rursumque  electrum.  The  Ic^s  of  Theophilus  being  of  necessity  a  cabochon 
(for  we  cannot  date  the  period  of  Theophilus  later  thtm  the  Xllth  century),  it  follows 
that  electrum  must  be  some  other  substance.  The  cabochon  besides  is  of  but  one 
colour;  the  sapphire  blue,  the  emerald  green,  the  ruby  red ;  the  electrum  of  Theophilus, 
on  the  contra]^,  is  coloured  with  many  colours.  In  chapter  liii.  after  having  described 
the  manner  of  arranging  with  the  stripe  of  gold  the  design  the  artist  intends  to  repre- 
sent, and  which  form  tne  compartments  to  be  coloured,  he  adds :  "  Hauriu  unum 
ex  cohribus  vitri  qualem  volueris ,  . ,  et  implebis  quemcunque  fiosculum  volueris ,  , .  sicque 
fades  ex  singulis  coloribus,  donee  pars  una  impleatur"  fVom  a  close  study  of  the  book 
of  Theophilus,  we  may  conclude  that  he  gave  the  name  electrum  more  particularly  to 
the  case  of  metal  prepared  to  receive  the  vitreous  matter,  and  containing  the  designs 
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Having  now  explained  the  process  of  making  the"cloisonne  " 
enamels,  we  proceed  to  point  out  the  existing  examples 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

These  enamels  are  very  rare;  from  their  having  usually  been 
executed  upon  a  groundwork  of  gold,  few  escaped 
the  crucible  of  the  goldsmith,  when  the  taste  for  m^SSir 
enamels  in  the  decoration  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  °'*^''^* 
was  succeeded  by  that  for  engraving,  chiselling,  or  embossing, 
upon  the  metal. 

A  pectoral  cross  (Fig.  46),  formerly  in  the  Debruge- 
Labarte  collection,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  A.  B.  Hope,  Esq., 
enamelled  on  both  sides  by  the  "  cloisonne  "  process.  The 
style  of  the  subjects  represented,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
inscriptions,  clearly  demonstrate  its  origin ;  and  the  form  of 
the  letters,  combined  with  the  character  of  the  painting, 
distinguishes  it  as  a  piece  of  ancient  workmanship,  which  we 
must  refer  to  the  Xth  or  Xlth  century. 

In  Paris  are  to  be  seen,  in  the  Imperial  Library, — 

1.  The  sword,  the  mantle -plate,  and  the  bees  found  in 
1653,  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric  at  Toumay^  On  the  mantle- 
plate  and  the  chape  of  the  scabbard  of  the  sword,  a  coarse 
setting  forms  a  sort  of  honeycomb  work,  the  interstices  of 

traced  out  by  the  strips  of  gold;  the  Titreoos  substance,  in  tsLct  the  enamel,  is 
according  to  him,  as  it  is  melted,  a  kind  of  glass  prepared  ad  hoc  **  Accipe  omnia 
genera  vitri  quod  ad  hoc  opua  optaverii"  He  again  makes  use  of  the  words  colores  vUri 
to  express  the  different  enamels :  "  ffauries  wiwm  ex  cotoribtu  vUri"  and  in  chapter  xii. 
of  the  second  book,  under  the  title  "  De  diversis  coloribus  vitri,"  he  occupies  himself 
wiUi  the  opaque  coloured  glasses  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  mosaics,  and 
which  are  reid  enamels.  Chapter  xvi.  of  book  ii.,  in  which  he  treats  of  vessels  of  clay 
decorated  with  paintings,  is  entitled,  **'  De  yaais  fictilibus  diversft  colore  vitri  pictis," 
and  these  glass  colours,  which  would  bear  the  heat  of  a  glass  furnace,  could  be  no 
other  than  vitreous  substances  coloured  with  metallic  oxides — true  enamels.  Also 
when  Theophilus  shows  in  chapter  liii.  the  process  of  melting  the  coloured  glass 
enamel  into  the  interstices  of  the  electrum,  he  gives  again  to  this  chapter  the  title 
"De  electro :  *'  when  the  enamel  is  melted  and  has  filled  the  interstices,  the  piece 
th\is  finished  also  takes  the  name  of ''  electrum  "  (de  poliendo  electro).  Such  is,  in 
fact,  the  title  of  the  chapter  in  which  he  shows  how  to  polish  the  enameL  Theophilus, 
therefore,  applied  the  word  "  electrum  **  to  the  piece  of  metal  prepared  to  receive  the 
vitreous  substance,  and  he  also  gave  the  same  name  to  the  piece,  when  that  substance 
had  adhered  to  it  by  fusion.  The  word  tledrum  answers,  therefore,  completely  to 
the  word  enamel  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  it,  where  we  apply  it  to  a 
piece  of  enamelled  metal. 

The  Tuscans  would  not  have  deserved  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  them  by  Theo- 
philus, if  they  had  only  known  how  to  make  artificial  oabochons.  It  is  doubtless  because 
they  made  those  beautiful  enamels  we  have  described,  which  were  set  in  the  same 
manner  as  precious  stones,  and  alternated  with  them,  that  he  says  in  his  pre&ce,  in 
addressing  Ms  treatise  to  his  pupil :  **  Quam  si  diligentius  perscruteris,  illic  invenies . . . 
quidquid  in  electrorum  operositate  novit  Tuscia."  M.  de  L'Escalopierhas  rendered  the 
word  *' electrum"  by  incrustations;  that  is  correct,  but  the  word  is  too  vague;  he 
should  have  said,  "the  science  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  fabrication  of  incrusted  enamels." 
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which  are  filled  with  translucid  coloured  enamels.     In  the 

mantle-plate  the  enamels 
are  set  clear. 

2.  An  oblong  rectangu- 
lar vessel,  basin,  or  dish  of 
gold  {plateau),  decorated 
with  a  border  of  lozenges, 
with  trefoils  at  the  angles. 
The  outline  of  these  orna- 
ments is  formed  by  slender 
lines  of  filagree  gold  bent 
into  the  form  required,  and 
set  edgewise  upon  the 
plate.  These  ornaments 
are  filled  with  a  garnet- 
coloured  enamel,  bearing 
much  resemblance  to  that 
used  in  the  pieces  found  in 
the  tomb  of  Childeric.  In 
the  centre  of  the  vessel  is  a 
cross  of  similar  workman- 
ship. Its  use  had  probably 
been  to  hold  the  cruets  con- 
taining the  wine  and  water 
for  the  service  of  the  mass. 
This  specimen  was  disco- 
vered, a  short  time  back, 
buried  in  the  earth,  near 
Gourdon,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Haute-Saone. 
Gold  pieces  bearing  the 
effigies  of  the  Greek 
Emperors,  Anastasius  I. 
(t  618)  and  of  Justin 
(t  527)  were  found  with  it. 
8.  A  manuscript  cover 
recently  added  to  the  Imperial  Library  (MS.  Suppl.  Latin, 
No.  1118).  Four  little  "cloisonne"  enamels,  forming  a  flower 
(Jleuron)*  are  placed  with  a  precious  stone  at  each  angle  of  the 

•  Pr.  Fleuron,    An  imaginary  ornament  resembling  a  flower,  with  five  or  six 
expanded  petals,  surrounding  a  projecting  centre,  like  those  in  the  iron  crown  of  the 


Fig.  40.    Byzautine  pectoral  Cross. 
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upper  panel  of  this  cover,  and  serve  as  comer-pieces  to  some 
gold  relief  very  carefully  executed.  The  colours  used  are  opaque, 
white,  light  blue,  and  semi-translucid  green.  M.  ChampolUon- 
Figeac,  in  the  description  he  has  given  of  this  manuscript,* 
thinks  the  date  of  the  cover  to  be  quite  as  early  as  the 
Vllth  century,  and  considers  it  of  Byzantine  workmanship. 

4.  The  rich  cover  of  an  EvangeUary  of  the  Xlth  century, 
written  upon  purple  vellum,  in  letters  of  gold  (No.  650,  Suppl. 
Latin).  On  the  upper 
panel  of  this  cover 
is  a  fine  slab  of  ivory, 
carved  in  high  reUef, 
enclosed  in  a  rich  border 
of  gold,  consisting  of 
two  bands  ornamented 
with  pearls  and  real 
stones  cut  en  cabochon,\ 
And  between  these  two 
bands  are  placed  on 
each  side  five  little 
"  plaques  '*  of  cloisonne 
emmiel,  set  in  the  panel 
of  the  cover  like  pre- 
cious stones.  These  ena- 
mels, which  describe 
various  patterns,  have 
been  treated  precisely 
according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Theophilus, 
except  that  they  have  not  the  little  enamel  rim,  which  was  not 
indispensable  to  the  completeness  of  the  piece.  The  colours 
used  are  opaque  red  and  white,  and  semi-translucid  blue, 
green,  and  yellow.  All  indicate  a  date  nearly  contempora- 
neous with  the  manuscript,  and  a  later  period  than  the  Xllth 
century  cannot  well  be  assigned  to  it. 

5.  The  chalice  of  Saint  Remi,  or  St.  Remigius  (Fig.  47), 

Lombards.  The  rose  {roKLce)  is  like  the  fleuron,  but  composed  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  lobes  or  divisions.  This  word  is  also  applied  to  the  beautiful  roses  of 
Gothic  architecture.  ♦  JUvue  Arckiologique.    2«  annde,  p.  89. 

+  Our  lapidary's  term  is  "tallow-cut,"  that  is,  rounded  and  polished,  in  a  convex 
shape,  like  the  modem  carbuncla  No  stones  at  this  period  were  cut  into  facets,  all 
were  cabochons.  The  word  cabochon  is  applied  in  this  treatise  to  all  stones,  whether 
real  or  false,  of  this  form. 
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Fig.  47.     Chalico  of  St.  Rcmi.    Xllth  century. 
Imperial  Library,  Foris. 
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formerly  belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Rheims.  This  incom- 
parable work  is  of  pure  gold,  incrusted  with  enamels,  pearls, 
and  precious  stones.*  The  enamels  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  flowers  and  other  pretty  ornaments,  and  are  placed  round 
the  bowl,  the  knop,  and  the  foot  of  the  chalice  alternately 
with  cabochons.     The  chalice  is  of  the  Xllth  century. 

6.  A  circular  medalUon  representing  the  Crucifixion.  The 
workmanship  of  this  example  is  very  fine;  the  flesh  tints 
of  the  figures  are  in  flesh-coloured  enamel,  and  white  foliage 
stands  out  from  the  ground,  which  is  of  a  very  deep  blue. 
Light  blue,  white,  and  a  colourless  enamel,  are  employed  in 
the  draperies  and  accessories.  This  specimen  appears  to  be 
of  Italian  workmanship ;  the  inscription  inri,  placed  above 
the  Saviour's  head,  precludes  it  being  Greek ;  its  date  may 
be  the  Xlllth  century. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  is  a  box  overlaid  with  plates 
of  gold,  which  must  have  served  to  hold  a  book  of  prayers. 
The  Crucifiixion,  in  hammered  work,  upon  a  plate  of  gold, 
occupies  the  upper  panel  of  the  box.  This  subject,  placed 
under  a  semi-circular  arch,  supported  by  columns,  is 
surrounded  by  a  wide  border  containing  very  fine  cloisonne 
enamels.  The  symbols  of  the  four  evangeUsts  are  represented 
upon  square  slabs  at  the  angles.  The  eagle  and  the  lion 
are  upon  an  enamelled  ground,  the  angel  and  the  ox  upon  the 
golden  groundwork  of  the  piece  which  is  chased  out  to 
receive  the  divisions  which  form  the  interior  details  of  the 
design.  The  remaining  space  of  the  ^border  is  ornamented 
with  enamels,  and  mixed  with  cabochons.  The  style  of  the 
ornament  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  century. 

At  Munich,  in  the  library,  are  to  be  seen, 

1.  The  cover  of  an  Evangeliary  (MS.  No.  37)  enriched  with 
miniatures,  one  of  which  represents  the  Emperor  Henry  11. 
(t  1 024)  and  his  wife  Cunegunda,  The  upper  side  of  this  cover 
is  decorated  with  a  slab  of  ivory  carved  in  relief,  surrounded 
by  a  broad  border  of  gold  ornamented  with  cabochons,  pearls, 
and  enamels.  At  the  corners  are  medallions  representing 
the  EvangeUstic  symbols,  and  between  these  are  twelve 
others,  representing  in  half-length  figures,  our  Saviour  and 
eleven  Apostles.     These  medaUions  are  all  finely  executed  in 

*  It  is  engraved  and  described  in  the  Annates  arcJMoyiques,  iL  p.  863. 
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cloisonne  enamels.  The  draperies  are  in  brilliant  colours, 
the  flesh  tints  in  rose  enamel.  The  monogram  of  Christ  and 
the  names  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek  characters,  are  traced 
out  by  the  thin  strips  of  gold  which  form  the  partitions  on 
a  level  with  the  enamel.  In  a  fillet  surroundmg  the  ivory 
is  an  inscription  in  Roman  capital  letters,  setting  forth  that 
this  cover  was  executed  by  order  of  Henry  II. 

2,  A  rich  box  in  the  form  of  a  book-cover,  containing  an 
Evangeliary  of  the  Xllth  century  (MS.  No.  85) ;  on  the 
upper  side  of  this  cover  is  a  plate  of  gold  in  relief  represent- 
ing Christ  in  the  act  of  giving  the  benediction.  The  nimbus, 
and  the  alpha  and  omega,  round  the  head  of  Christ,  are  in 
cloisonne  enamel;  as  are  likewise  two  medallions  in  the 
border  which  surrounds  the  figure :  one  represents  Christ, 
the  other  the  Virgin  with  a  Latin  inscription.  The  enamels 
used  are  deep  and  Ught  blue,  white,  and  red ;  the  flesh  tints 
are  in  pink  enamel. 

At  Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Treasury,  are, — 
1.  The  crown  of  Charlemagne.*    (Fig.  49).     This  crown 
is  composed  of  eight  plates  of  gold,  four  large  and  four 
small,    connected    by    hinges. 
The  large  ones,  studded  with  HLflftl^ 

precious  stones,  form  the  front,  Km^SP^^ 

the  back,  and  the  intermediate  ^^fflB^*^ 

points  of  the  crown  ;  the  small  __    ij        /w>\ 

ones  placed    alternately  with      ^flRHnH^^^^)^^ 
these,    are   ornamented    with     j^||p^^™vE 
enamels,  representing  Solomon ;     Wm^^J  '^--'^t^^ 
David;  King  Hezekiah  seated     i^'W^^^^^ 
on  his  throne,  having  before     f^#^  ^^ '*  -  JHlBB 
him  the  prophet  Isaiah;    and     ^^^("^^"^ll^ 
Christ    seated    between    two      ^^«^«a.:  . 
flaming  seraphim,  such  as  the    ixth<]^ta^.^iS^^nS2S5rvio^ 
Greeks  usually  represent  them. 

The  costume  of  the  figures  resembles  that  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  although  the  inscriptions  which 
accompany  the  figures  are  in  Latin,  the  whole  bears  the 
impress  of  Greek  workmanship.     The  ground  of  the  figures 

♦  The  crown  has  been  engraved  by  Villemin,  Mon.  fr.  inedit.  pi.   19.    The 
description  is  given  in  the  text  by  M.  Pettier,  t.  i  p.  13. 
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is  formed  by  the  metal  itself,  which  has  been  hollowed  out  to 
receive  the  enamel ;  but  all  the  details  of  the  design  are  traced 
out  with  fine  fillets  of  gold  by  the  process  already  described. 
The  flesh  tints  are  in  rose-coloured  enamel;  the  colours 
employed  in  the  draperies  and  accessories  are  deep  and  light 
blue,  red,  and  white.  This  crown  has  unquestionably  been 
retouched  at  various  periods,  but  yet  there  is  nothing  to 

invalidate  the  tradition  which 
assigns  the  more  ancient 
portions  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  enamels 
must  belong  to  the  same 
early  period. 

2*  The  sword  of  Char- 
lemagne. (Fig,  50.)  The 
whole  length  of  the  scab- 
bard, which  is  entirely  over- 
laid with  gold,  is  enriched 
with  a  row  of  lozenges ;  the 
uppermost  one  of  which 
contains  an  eagle  with  its 
wings  expanded,  the  others 
a  variety  of  ornaments,  all 
executed  like  the  eagle,  by  the 
cloisonne  or  filagree  process. 
3.  The  sword  said  to  be 
that  of  St.  Maurice.  The 
golden  scabbard  is  decorated  with  figures  in  hammer-work, 
separated  by  ornamental  bands  of  cloisonne  enamel.  Although 
the  designation  given  to  this  sword  is  questionable,  it  is 
evidently  of  ancient  workmanship. 

At  Venice ;  the  celebrated  Pda  d'Oro  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark.  It  would  far  exceed  our  Umits  to  give  a  fuU 
description  of  this  altar  front,  the  most  magnificent  and 
most  important  monument  remaining  of  the  mediaeval  art  of 
enamelling;  we  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  those 
points  which  immediately  relate  to  *  the  manner  of  execut- 
ing the  enamels.     The  exterior  outline  of  the  subjects,  and 

•  A  beautiful  reprcscntatiou  of  tliia  monument  may  be  seen  in  M.  du  Sommerard's 
work.    Album,  col.  plates,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  of  the  tenth  series. 


Fig.  60. 


Swoi'd  of  Charlema^e.  I  Xth  century. 
Imperial  Treasury,  Vieimo. 
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numerous  figures  of  the  table,  have,  been  first  traced  upon 
a  thick  sheet  of  gold,  and  all  the  space  that  was  to  be  filled 
with  the  subjects  and  figures  has  been  deeply  hollowed 
out.  In  the  little  cavities  thus  prepared,  all  the  lines  of  the 
design  have  been  formed  by  small  strips  of  very  thin  gold, 
and  the  enamel  melted  into  the  interstices,  in  the  manner 
explained  to  us  by  Theophilus.  This  may  easily  be  seen  by 
examining  the  injured  parts  of  the  monument.  The  flesh 
tints  of  the  figures  are  rendered  by  rose-coloured  enamel ; 
the  other  enamels  are  deep  and  light  blue,  green,  bright  red, 
reddish  brown,  and  white.  The  Greek  origin  of  this  monu- 
ment is  unquestionable.  According  to  the  testimony  of  all 
the  old  historians  of  the  Venetian  repubUc,  Pietro  Orseolo  I., 
who  was  elected  Doge  in  976,  restored  the  edifices  burned 
by  the  populace,  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  his 
predecessor  Pietro  Candiano.  Por  this  puroose  he  sent  to 
Constantinople  for  architects  to  build  the  church  of  St.  Mark,* 
and,  to  decorate  the  High  Altar,  he  commanded  the  Pala  d'Oro 
to  be  made  by  the  most  skilful  artificers  of  that  city.  It  was 
not  brought  to  Venice  from  Constantinople  till  1103,  in  the 
tune  of  the  Doge  Ordelafo  PaUero,  whose  portrait  was  added 
to  it  on  the  occasion. 

Cicognara,  in  his  patriotic  zed,  claims  for  Italy  the  honour 
of  having  executed  the  Pala  d'Oro ;  but  greater  credit  must 
be  given  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  authors  than  to  that 
of  any  modem,  and  on  this  point,  Morosini,  Sabellicus,  and 
Justiniani,  all  writers  of  the  XVth  century,  and  Sansovino 
and  Tiepolo  of   the  XVIth,  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  t 

*  "Saooedato  poi  rinoendio  di  parte  della  chlesa  e  del  Palagio  Duode,  qoando  fu 
dal  popolo  ucciso  Pietro  Candiano,  da  Pietro  Orseolo  per  la  redificatione,  da  Con- 
stantinopoli  furono  chiamati  6  pid  eccellenti  architetti  che  vi  fossero,  et  con  molta 
Bolemnitll  reetarono,  alia  presensa  del  Doge,  e  di  Pietro  Malfatto  vescoyo  della  citth, 

gsttate  le  fondamenta " — Paolo  Morosini,  Mutoria  deUa  ciUd  e  ripuhUca  di  Venetia, 
b.  iy.    In  Venetia,  ifDOXXXvn.  preaso  Bc^lioli. 

t  "  Tabolam  ad  hsec  ex  auro  Itentii  mira  arte  conflatam  eodem  intulit :  illatamqne 
ad  aram  TnaTimam  solemni  dedicatione  statuit." — ArUcnii  SoMliei  Jterum  Venetarvm 
etc.  Yenetis,  MooooLXXXvn.  lib.  iy.  prima  Dea 

*<  Pietro  Orseolo  Doge,  che  fu  I'anno  976,  ordin6  che  fosse  queeta  Pala  &bricata  a 
Constantinopoli  per  Tezcellenza  degli  artifid,  che  all'  hora  fioriyano  in  quell'  imperio ; 
e  ridotta  a  perfettione  con  lunghezza  di  molti  anni  per  diyersi  aocidenti,  fii  oondotta  a 
Venetia  sotto  Ordelafo  Faliero  Doge,  che  yisse  I'anno  1105^  e  coUocata  su  Taltare." 
— Fran  Sansoyino,  VeneHa  ciUd  n^.  e  ttngdUurt  ducriUa,  In  Venetia,  looni.  cap. 
XXI  iz. 

*'  Tabulam  auream  ad  omatum  magn®  arse  apud  Constontinopolim  eleganti  opcre 
fabricandam  cnrayit.*' — Justiniani 

I  2 
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Emeric  David,*  and  M.  du  Sommerard,!  have  combated  the 
opinion  of  Cicognara. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Pala  has  been  restored  several  times, 
and  has  at  different  epochs  been  enriched  with  precious 
stones.  Italian  artists  may  therefore  have  been  employed 
in  its  restoration,  but  its  most  ancient  portions,  including  the 
enamels,  are  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  and  as  early  as  the 
Xth  and  Xlth  centuries. 

At  Cologne,  the  Shrine  of  the  Magi.  (Fig.  51.)  The  skulls  of 
the  three  kings  are  exhibited  through  a  grating  placed  in 


Fig.  51.    BbrindoftheMagi.    Cologne  Cathedral. 

the  front.  This  front  is  surrounded  by  a  border  of  gold 
decorated  alternately  with  tallow-cut  stones,  or  "cabochons," 
and  enamelled  ornaments  in  gold  filagree.  This  magnificent 
reHquary  was  made  by  order  of  Archbishop  Philip  von 
Heinsberg.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  upon  the  longer 
sides  of  the  monument,  each  of  the  trefoil  arches  of  the 
lower  arcade,  and  each  of  the  semi-circular  arches  of  the 
upper  tier,  is  cut  out  of  a  single  plate  of  metal  enriched 
with  champleve  enamels. 

At  Aix-la-Chapelle :    the   great   shrine   of   Notre-Dame, 

♦  HiHoire  de  lapeinturc    Paris,  1842,  p.  83. 

t  Let  Arte  au  moyen  dge,  t.  iii.  pp.  142,  330;  t.  iv.  p.  64, 
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presented  to  the  cathedral  by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  (1152 
1 1190).  The  basement  of  the  monument,  the  border  which 
surrounds  it,  and  the  arches  at  the  angles  of  the  lower  tier, 
are  formed  by  a  fillet  composed  alternately  of  precious  stones 
and  plates  of  enamel.  The  spaces  to  be  filled  with  enamel 
have  been  hoUowed  out  upon  plates  of  gold,  and  the  designs 
traced  by  the  cloisonne  process  in  the  little  cavities  thus 
prepared. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  only  of  enamels  upon  gold ;  the 
cloisonne  enamels  were  also  executed  upon  copper.  We 
shall  quote  as  a  specimen  of  this  style  a  very  fine  plaque 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Comte  de  Pourtales-Gorgier, 
which  probably  is  a  portion  of  a  book-cover.  It  represents 
St.  George  standing  armed  with  a  lance,  with  which  he  is 
transfixing  a  dragon  at  his  feet ;  a  round  shield  protects  his 
arm,  the  saint  is  attired  in  the  ancient  cataphract,*  over 
which  is  the  chlamys  clasped  upon  the  shoulder ;  on  the  right 
side  of  the  picture  is  his  horse ;  several  inscriptions  in  Greek 
characters  are  inscribed  on  the  ground.  The  enamel  is  6^ 
inches  wide  by  7^  high.  The  principal  outUnes  of  the  figures 
are  represented  by  bands  of  metal  about  -r^  of  an  inch  wide, 
the  remainder  of  the  design  by  fine  fiUets  of  copper.  Some 
injuries  in  the  piece  enable  us  to  perceive  that  the  lines  of 
metal  which  describe  the  outline  are  not  fixed  to  the  metal 
background  or  plate.  The  flesh  tints  are  of  a  tolerably  natural 
colour,  the  enamels  used  in  the  draperies  and  accessories  are 
of  various  colours.  The  enamel  is  framed  in  a  border  of 
copper  hammered  out  and  chased,  exhibiting  fanciful  knots 
or  interlacings  in  the  oriental  style,  and  medallions  containing 
the  figures  of  saints  with  their  names  inscribed  in  Greek  letters. 
The  Byzantine  origin  of  this  monument  admits  of  no  doubt ; 
it  appears  to  belong  to  the  IXth  or  Xth  century.f 

To  these  examples  which  we  have  ourselves  examined,  may 
be  added  a  jewel  of  gold  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 

*  The  military  babit  of  the  patricians, 
t  The  time  that  has  been  allotted  to  us  for  the  examination  of  the  objects  in 
foreign  collections  has  been  too  short,  and  we  often  haye  been  obliged  to  rest  BEktisfied 
with  seeing  them  through  a  glass.  With  regard  to  those  in  the  collections  at  Paris, 
at  the  Imperial  Library  and  the  Louvre,  we  cannot  speak  in  sufficiently  grateful 
terms  of  the  kindness  of  the  curators,  who  have  allowed  us  to  examine  them  with  a 
gbas  in  the  parts  that  are  injured,  and  to  satisfy  ourselyies  of  their  haying  been 
executed  according  to  the  processes  described  by  Theophilus. 
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at  Oxford.  This  jewel  was  discovered  in  1696,  near  Athelney 
Abbey,  in  that  part  of  Somersetshire  to  which  Alfred  retreated 
when  worsted  by  the  Danes,  a.d.  878.  Mr.  Albert  Way,  one 
of  the  most  learned  archaeologists  of  England,  has  given  a 
description  of  this  piece,  accompanied  by  figures  representing 
the  reverse,  obverse,  and  profile  of  this  jewel.*  The  legend 
round  the  edge  of  the  jewel,  aelfred  meg  heht  gewrcan 
(Alfred  ordered  me  to  be  wrought),  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
its  origin.  The  enamel  placed  upon  the  obverse  is  traced  out 
by  lines  of  gold  filagree,  and  represents  a  figure  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  character.  The  face  and  arms  are 
white,  shghtly  shaded,  the  colours  employed  in  the  draperies 
are  a  pale  green  and  reddish  brown,  both  semi-translucent ; 
the  ground  is  blue.  The  jewel  is  terminated  by  the  figure 
of  an  animal  in  gold  filagree,  which  is  perfectly  oriental  in  its 
character. 

An  acquaintance  with  these  specimens  will  enable  us  now 
Gonomi  to  rccapitulatc  the  general  characteristics  of  the 

ciSSnnl^^*^®  cloisonne  enamels.  These  enamels  are  usually 
ouamoia.  cncloscd    iu    a  little  case  of   metal,  in    which 

the  figures  are  composed  of  enamel,  as  is  also  the  back- 
ground upon  which  they  are  represented.  In  this  little 
case  the  outUne  alone  is  formed  of  metal,  by  means  of 
slender  lines  which  are  slightly  attached  by  their  edges  to  the 
plate  at  the  back.  But  sometimes  it  is  the  metal  which  serves 
as  a  groundwork  to  the  picture,  and  in  this  case,  a  portion  of 
the  field  or  plate  of  the  metal,  corresponding  with  the  space  to 
be  occupied  by  the  figure  or  subject,  has  been  scooped  out  or 
removed  {champleve)  for  the  purpose ;  the  lines  of  the  outline 
being  still  expressed  by  very  delicate  strips  of  metal  inserted  in 
this  raised  part :  of  this  latter  method  we  have  an  example  in 
the  two  comers  of  the  box  in  the  Louvre,  before  described. 
The  flesh  tints  are  always  expressed  by  enamel,  which  the 
artist  has  endeavoured  to  assimilate  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  natural  colour  of  flesh.  The  palette  of  the  Greek  enamel- 
lers  was  very  rich ;  the  colours  they  used  were  white,  bright 
red,  brownish  red,  dark  and  light  blue,  green,  yellow,  violet, 
flesh  colour,  and  black.  White,  black,  and  lapis  lazuli  blue  are 

*  Arcbooological  Journal.    Jime,  1845,  p.  1C4. 
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always  opaque^  the  other  colours  are  sometimes  opaque,  some- 
times semi-translucent ;  yellow  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Two 
different  tints  are  never  placed  in  juxtaposition  without  an 
intervening  slip  of  metal. 

The  cloisonne  enamels  were  generally  executed  upon  gold, 
in  pieces  of  small  dimensions,  which  were  then  enclosed  in  a 
setting  or  collet,  and  fixed  upon  the  objects  they  were  destined 
to  ornament,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  precious  stones  with 
which  they  were  alternately  placed.  These  Uttle  plates  of 
enamel  having  thus  been  prepared  separately,  it  follows  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  they  often  have  been  used  in  the 
decoration  of  pieces  for  which  they  were  not  originally  made. 
Thus  we  find  Greek  enamels  upon  French,  Italian,  and 
German  monuments,  and  the  age  of  these  monmnents  is  not 
always  a  true  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
enamels,  which  are  often  of  more  ancient  date. 

The  cloisonne  enamels  were  in  great  repute,  and  were 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  objects  of  every  description. 
Theophilus  enjoins  his  cherished  pupil,  to  whom  he  addresses 
his  "  Diversarum  artium  schedula,'*  to  decorate  with  them  all 
vessels  for  ecclesiastical  use.  "  You  will  also  decorate 
crosses  and  caskets  and  shrines  of  holy  relics  in  a  simila^r 
fashion  with  stones  and  pearls."*  Swords,  crowns,  and 
even  vestments  were  enriched  with  enamels  of  this  kind ;  the 
gloves  which  formed  part  of  the  imperial  costume  of  Charle- 
magne, preserved  in  the  Treasury  at  Vienna,  are  embroidered 
with  pearls,  and  ornamented  with  little  plates  of  cloisonne 
enamel. 

It  has  been  seen  that  pieces  enamelled  by  the  filagree 
process,  received  from  Theophilus,  in  the  Xllth  Emauxdo 
century,  the  name  of  "  electrum ; "  we  have  thought  ^"^"^ 
it  necessary  to  enquire  what  name  was  given  to  them  in 
France,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  sorts  of  enamel. 
Some  expressions  used  in  the  old  inventories,  have  led  us  to 
think  that  the  cloisonne  enamels  received,  until  the  end  of 
the  XVIth  century,  the  name  of  "  emauos  de  plique^'  or  by 
corruption,  "  deputed  \ 

*  <<  Cruoes  quoque  et  plenaria  et  Banciorum  pignomm  sciioia  fiimili  opere  cum 
lapidibus  et  mai^garitis  ut^ue  electria  omabis." — Lib.  iii.  cap.  56. 

t  May  not  tho  word  p/t^ue  be  derived  from  applicare,  appliqwr^  meUre  mr,  because 
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We  find  mentioned  in  the  old  inventories  of  the  XlVth  and 
XVIth  centuries,  a  small  number  of  enamels  designated  by 
these  names,  and  of  which  the  description  may  apply  to  the 
cloisonne  enamels.  We  read  in  the  inventory  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  in  1363,*  "  Une  aiguiere  d'or  semee  d'esmaulx  de 
plique^  de  rubis  et  de  menues  perles/*  In  the  inventory  of 
jewels  of  Charles  V.,  in  1379,t  "  Ung  calice  d'or  qui  a  la  tige 
esmaillee  de  France  et  le  pommeauseme  d'esmaulx  de  plite — 
Couppe  d'or  sur  ung  hault  pie  .  .  ♦  semee  d'esmaulx  de 
pUte,  gamie  de  grenats  et  de  saphirez. — Couppe  d'or  toute 
esmaillee  d'esmaulx  de  plite,  et  a  une  annonciation  Notre- 
Dame  au  fons  dedans. — ^Ung  bien  grant  ymage  de  Notre- 
Dame  •  .  •  et  a  mie  couronne  d'esmaulx  de  plite  et  de 
menue  pierrerie. — ^Une  seinture  •  .  .  et  sont  la  boucle  et  le 
mordant  d'esmaulx  de  plite."  In  the  inventory  of  Charles  VI., 
in  1399,t  "Une  couppe  d'or,  a  tout  son  couvercle  seme  par 
dehors  d'esmaux  de  plite  et  gamie  de  rubis  d' Alexandre, 
d'esmeraudes  et  de  perles."  And  lastly,  in  the  inventory 
made  after  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  in  1560,^  "  Ung  coflBre 
d'argent  dore  enrichy  d'  email  de  basse  taiUe  et  de  boutons 
d'  email  de  plique. — Ung  bonnet  de  veloux  noir  gamy  de 
perles  et  de  boutons  d'  email  de  plicque. — ^Epee  a  I'antique, 
ayant  la  garde,  la  poignee  et  le  bout  d  email  de  plique.'* 

Thus  we  see  that  "  ^maux  de  plique  "  were  only  used  in 
general  for  decorating  vases  of  gold,  that  they  were  not 
mcrusted  in  the  metal,  but  scattered  (semes)  externally  over 
the  vases,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  fixed  on 
them  except  by  a  coUet  or  setting ;  they  were  mixed  with 
precious  stones  and  pearls.  Thus  we  find  in  these  "  ^maux  de 
pUte,"  all  the  marks  which  characterise  "  cloisonne  "  enamels, 
the  description  given  of  them  in  the  old  inventories  would 
answer  equally  for  the  enamels  of  the  chalice  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  or  for  those  which  decorate  the  book-covers  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  gloves  of  the  imperial  costume 
preserved  at  Vienna. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  cloisonne  enamels,  in  such 

the  ontlinei^  in  the  oloisonn^  enamels,  are  formed  hy  stripe  of  gold,  applied  to  the 
gronndwork,  or  plate,  and  not  by  fillets  of  metal  belonging  to  or  chiselled  up  fix>m 
the  plate  itself,  as  in  the  champlev^  enamels. 

♦  Ma  BibL  roy.,  fonds  Mort,  no.  74.       t  Ibid.  no.  8866,  fols.  81,  85, 48,  281,  243. 

t  Ibid,  fonds  Mort,  no.  76.  §  Ibid,  na  9601,  8  Lancel. 
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general  use  in  the  Xllth  century,  began  to  be  less  employed 
in  the  XHIth,  and  were  in  the  XlVth  replaced  by  trans- 
lucid  enamels  upon  relief.  In  the  inventories  of  the  XlVth 
century,  the  "  emaux  de  plique,"  are  already  rare,  and  occur 
principally  in  the  decoration  of  golden  chalices,  which  from 
their  use,  would  have  more  easily  escaped  the  crucible  of  the 
goldsmith  than  pieces  of  household  plate.  Also,  when  it 
is  set  forth  in  these  inventories  that  the  piece  was  made  by 
order  of  the  king  or  prince  whose  treasure  is  described,  we 
never  find  a  new  piece  decorated  with  "  emaux  de  plique/' 
These  enamels,  therefore,  were  no  longer  made  in  the  XlVth 
century ;  and  existed  only  in  pieces  referred  to  the  latest  end 
of  the  century  preceding.  So  that  all  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  "  emaux  de  plique  '*  were  identical  with  cloisonne 
enamels. 

In  the  inventions  abready  quoted,  we  also  find  mention 
made  of  "  6maux  de  plique  k  jour."  They  are 
thus  described:— "Une  trfes  belle  couppe  d'or  et  J^d«pii<i"« 
tr^s  bien  ouvree  a  esmaulx  de  pUte  h  jour  et  est  le 
hanap  d'icelle  k  esmaulx  k  jour.* — ^Ung  coutel  h  manche  d' 
ivyre  ....  et  a  en  la  lemelle  dudit  coutel  ime  longue  roye  k 
esmaulx  de  plite  ouvree  ^  jour/*  f 

These  "  6maux  de  plique  si  jour  *'  were  nothing  more  than 
cloisonn6  enamels  without  a  background,  imitations  of  trans- 
parent stones,  which  were  set  clear  or  melted  in  the  interstices 
or  compartments  of  a  network  of  gold. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  treatise  on  the  goldsmith's  art, 
relates  that  Francis  I.  showed  him  a  beautiftd  cup,  con- 
sulting him  upon  the  process  employed  in  its  fabrication. 
From  Cellini's  description  of  this  cup,  we  perceive  that, 
like  that  of  the  treasurer  of  Charles  V.,  it  was  "ouvree 
k  esmaulx  de  plite  ^  jour.'*  "The  king,"  writes  Cellini, 
"  showed  me  a  drinking  cup  without  a  stem,  made  in  filagree, 
and  ornamented  with  graceful  little  foliage  which  sported 
round  the  various  compartments,  and  was  designed  with  art ; 
but  that  which  rendered  it  particularly  to  be  admired,  was 
that  all  the  interstices  of  the  compartments,  and  those  formed 
by  the  foliage,  were  filled  by  the  artist  with  transparent  enamels 

«  Jntentaire  de  Charia  V.,  foL  48.  f  Ibid.  foL  248. 
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of  diflferent  colours/'*  Cellini  goes  on  to  explain  in  what 
manner  he  supposes  this  kind  of  work  to  have  been  executed. 
It  would  be  useless  to  enter  here  into  the  details  he  gives ;  it 
is  suflBcient  to  observe  that  little  bands  of  gold  formed  the 
diflferent  compartments  into  which  enamels  were  melted. 
The  mantle-plate  found  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric,  and  the 
fine  cup,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  represented  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia  (531  f  579),  both  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Imperial  Library,  were  made  by  an  analogous  process, 
and  their  enamels  are  "  ^maux  de  phque  k  jour.'' 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  champleve  enamels,  f 

In  these  as  in  the  cloisonne  enamels,   a  slender  line  of 

metal  describes  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel  the 

SJSSI^^        principal  outline  of  the  design ;  but  the  outline, 

instead  of  being  arranged  separately,  and  then 

appUed  to  the  plate  which  is  to  receive  the  vitreous  matter, 

is  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  the  plate  itself. 

After  having  prepared  and  polished  a  piece  of  metal 
varying  in  thickness  from  -rr  to  -J^  of  an  inch,  the 
Modooffabrioa.  ^^^^  traccd  out  those  parts  of  it  which  being 
kept  on  a  level  vrith  the  surface  of  the  enamel, 
were  to  fonn  the  outlines  of  his  subject ;  then  with  scalpers 
he  tooled  or  hollowed  out  all  the  spaces  to  be  filled  by 
the  diflferent  enamels,  leaving  certain  slender  Unes  which 
served  to  keep  the  enamel  colours  distinct,  and  to  define  the 
principal  outUne.  In  the  cavities  thus  prepared  he  introduced 
the  vitreous  matter,  either  dry  and  purified,  or  reduced  to  the 
consistencv  of  a  paste  by  means  of  water  or  some  glutinous 
liquid.  The  fusion  of  this  was  effected  by  the  process  already 
described  in  the  notice  of  cloisonne  enamels. 

Not  unfrequently  the  carnations,  and  even  the  whole  figure 
was  expressed  by  the  metal,  in  which  case  the  artist  com- 
menced his  work  by  executing  in  fine  engraving  the  portions 
reserved  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  piece  thus  enamelled  was  cold,  it  was  polished 
by  processes  similar  to  those  given  by  Theophilus  in  his 
chapter  entitled  "  De  poliendo  electro."  Then,  if  the  metal 
cxcipient  was  of  copper,  the  lines  of  metal  on  the  surface  of 

*  R  Cellini,  TroJLt,  MV  ortf.  cap.  iii. 

t  Theophili  Divertarum  artium  scheduh,  lib.  ill  cap.  xxxvii. 
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the  enamel  were  gilded,  and  the  piece  returned  to  the  fire. 
This  gilding  was  composed  of  an  amalgam  of  melted  gold 
and  mercury,  a  moderate  temperature  only  being  necessary 
for  fixing  it,  and  the  incrustations  of  enamel  sustained  no 
injury  from  this  second  exposure  in  the  furnace.* 


Fig.  52.    Shrine.    Champlevd  enamel.    Xllth  century.    CoU.  Soltykofi. 

In  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  are  several  pieces   of 
enamel  of  the  Gallo-Roman  epoch,  found  in  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
north  of  France,  between   Evreux  and  Bavay;  ^^jj^^^*^"" 
they  consist  of  fibulae  and  buttons,  covered  with  ^"^"^ 
enamels  of  opaque  red,  white,  and  blue,  these  two  last  colours 
now  and  then  chequered. 

At  the  Louvre,  the  fine  cup  from  the  Abbey  of  Montma- 
jour,  near  Aries,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  maker,  Alpais, 
and  that  of  the  town  of  Limoges,  where  this  skilful  artificer 
worked. — Magiter  (sic)  G\  Alpais*.  me:  Fecit:  Zimovicarum. 
Such  inscriptions  are  of  rare  occurrence.  It  belongs  to  the 
Xlllth  century. 

At  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  two  plaques  of  the  Xllth  century, 
the  one  representing  the  monk  Etienne  de  Muret,  founder  of 

*  Consult,  upon  this  subject^  tho  Abbd  Texior.   ^ai  sur  la  emaillcurs  ile  Limoffcs. 
Foitiers,  1843,  p.  160,  eltcq. 
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the  order  of  Grandmont,  in  conversation  with  St,  Nicholas ; 
the    other,    its    companion,    the  Adoration   of  the   Magi. 


Fig.  53.    Fortndt  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet    Champleve  enamel.    Xllth  century. 
Museum,  Le  Mans. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Texier,  these  pieces  formed  a  part 
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of  the  enamelled  altar  of  Grandmont,  sold  in  1790  to  a 
brazier  for  old  copper ;  and  we  therefore  should  assign  to 
them  the  date  of  1165,  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the 
altar.*  It  is  at  least  certain  that  St.  Etienne  de  Muret 
established  the  order  of  Grandmont  in  1073,  and  was 
canonised  in  1188  ;  and  since  he  is  here  represented  with- 
out the  nimbus  by  which  saints  are  distinguished,  the 
enamel  must  be  of  a  date  anterior  to  his  canonisation,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  executed  between  the  years  1073 
and  1188. 

At  St.  Omer,  in  the  museum,  the  pedestal,  or  stand  of  a 
cross  belonging  to  the  Xlth  or  Xllth  century,  brought 
from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin.f 

At  Le  Mans,  in  the  museum,  the  ftdl-length  portrait  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou,  fllSl  (Pig.  53),  father 
of  Henry  II.  This  splendid  plaque,  measuring  about  25  inches 
by  13,  served  formerly  to  ornament  the  tomb  of  this  prince 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  town  of  Le  Mans,  and  must  be  of  a 
period  near  that  of  his  death,  f 

At  Poitiers,  in  the  museum,  a  plaque  of  the  GaUo-Roman 
period,  in  copper  gilt,  incrusted  with  blue  enamels.  Another 
specimen,  recently  found  on  the  top  of  the  Mont  de  Jouer, 
near  Saint-Goussaud  (Creuse)  with  coins,  bearing  on  the 
exergue,^     Philippm  Augmtus  (244  to  249).  || 

At  Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Medals  and  Antiques, 
among  several  fine  Roman  pieces,  two  large  plaques.  On  the 
one  which  has  served  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  cover 
of  a  book,  Christ  is  represented  in  the  act  of  benediction ; 
near  his  head  are  an  alpha  and  omega,  disfigured  by  a  kind 
of  appendage  by  which  they  are  surmounted.  The  other 
represents  the  Crucifixion ;  above  the  cross  the  hand  of  God 
the  Father  issues  from  a  cloud  to  bless  His  crucified  Son. 

In  England,  the  fine  vase  discovered  in  1834,  in  a  Roman 
sepulchre  in  Essex.  (Fig.  54.)  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Gage 
in  the  26th  volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 

•  AbW  Texier,  JB5wa»  #«r  In  SmaiUewrs  de  Limoges,  184S,  p.  72, 
t  Album  of  M.  Du  Sommemrd,  2d  Beries,  pL  zxyiii. 
t  Ibid«  lOth  series,  pi.  xiL 

§  Exergue,    A  little  space  around  or  out  of  the  work  or  figures  of  a  medal,  left  for 
the  inscription,  cipher,  doTice,  date,  &a 
II  Abb^  Texier,  Bseai,  &a,  p.  16. 
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The  golden   ring  of  Ethelwulf,  king  of  Wessex,  (836  f 
857),  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.*    (Fig.  55.) 


Fig.  54.    Eascx  Vase  found  in  the  Dartlo^  Hills,  and  destroyed  by  fire  at  little  Easton,  Lord 

Maynard's. 

The  fine  crosier  published  by  Villemin  as  belonging  to 
Ragenfroi,  bishop  of  Chartres  (f  960). 
This  remarkable  work  of  art,  which  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick, 
at  Goodrich  Court,  is  inscribed  with  the 

words FRATER    WILLIELMUS    ME    FECIT. 

The  opinions  which  attribute  it  to  Ragen- 
froi would  refer  the  date  of  its  construc- 
tion to  the  middle  of  the  Xth  century ; 
but  this  an  examination  of  the  pieces  ren- 
ders quite  untenable.  M.  Andre  Pottier 
in  his  learned  description  of  this  crosier, 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  GoUath, 
as  represented  in  one  of  the  compart- 
ments of  the  knop  is  habited  in  the  armour  of  the  warriors  of 

•  Archaeological  Jouru.il,  June,  1S45. 


Fig.  55.  Golden  ring  ot 
Ethelwulf,  Kiug  of  Wessex. 
I  Xth  century.  British 
Museum. 
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the  Xlth  century.  He  discovers  ako  in  the  foliage  with  which 
the  piece  is  decorated,  an  evident  resemblance  to  a  similar 
ornament  which  ViUemin  has  engraved  in  the  same  plate  from 
a  Greek  manuscript.  M.  Andrien  de  Longperier,  in  an  excellent 
article  upon  enamel,*  observes  that  the  costumes  and  attitudes 
of  the  persons  represented  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  and  that  even  the  inscription  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  those  in  the  embroidery  of  Queen  Matilda.  Mr. 
Albert  Way,  who  has  been  able  to  examine  the  specimen 
more  closely,  does  not  assign  to  it  an  earUer  date  than  the  Xllth 
century.f  We  may  add  to  the  observations  of  these  learned 
archaeologists,  that  in  the  draperies  of  the  numerous  person- 
ages represented  on  the  knop  of  the  crosier,  we  see  diflferent 
tints  of  enamel  placed  together  without  being  separated  by 
slips  of  gold,  an  arrangement  never  met  with  in  enamels  of 
the  Xlth  century.  We  cannot  therefore  make  use  of  this 
example  to  prove  the  existence  of  champleve  enamels  in  the 
Xth  century. 

We  may  now  recapitulate  the  general  characters  of  the 
champleve  enamels,  as  follows  : — ^They  are  almost  „ 

^  *-  .     ,  ii  1  General  charac- 

always  executed  upon  copper,  the  cheapness  ter^f^^pievd 
of  the  material  admitting  the  use  of  plates  of  large  ^^^^ 
size ;  these  enamels  are  not  like  the  cloisonne  enamels 
attached  as  ornaments  to  pieces  of  jewelleiy  or  plate,  but  are 
mostly,  on  the  contrary,  complete  works  oi  artin  themselves, 
and  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  sculpture  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  enamel,  possess  great  solidity,  and  are  durable 
in  their  colours.  The  vitreous  matter  is  employed  in  two 
ways ;  sometimes  it  gives  the  colours  to  the  carnations  or  flesh 
tints,  the  draperies,  and  the  ground,  and  in  that  case  the  metal 
which  touches  the  surface,  serves  merely  to  trace  the  principal 
outlines  of  the  design;  at  other  times  it  is  employed  to 
colour  nothing  but  the  ground,  and  to  form  a  border  round 
the  figures  of  gilded  metal,  which  are  either  expressed 
by  fine  engraving  on  the  plate,  or  are  chiseled  in  bas- 
relief. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  enamels  of  the 
former  class  have  not  been  executed  later  than  the  Xllth 


•  Cabinet  de  Vantiquain,  t,  i.  p.  149. 
t  Archaeological  Jounial,  June,  1845. 
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century,  we  may  state  as  certain  that  the  practice  of  repre- 
senting the  flesh  tints  by  enamel  approaching  to  the  natural 
colour,  and  of  using  coloui's  in  the  draperies,  is  peculiar  to 
the  Xlth  and  Xllth  centuries,  and  that  it  sufficiently 
authenticates  enamels  of  that  epoch.  A  proof  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  and  the 
plaques  of  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  obtained  from  the  altar  of 
Grandmont,  the  date  of  which  is  beyond  dispute. 

This  manner  of  tinting  the  flesh  tints  is  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  the  Graeco- Venetian  artists,  who,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  settled  at  Limoges  in  the  Xlth  century,  and  of 
this  we  find  a  proof,  in  the  fact  that  no  enamel  of  which  the 
workmanship  is  undoubtedly  Greek,  is  executed  in  any  other 
manner.  We  may  cite  as  examples  the  enamels  already  men- 
tioned, which  decorate  the  Pala  d'Oro  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
those  belonging  to  the  book-cover  of  the  manuscript  at 
Munich,  which  was  executed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
II.,  the  plaque  in  the  possession  of  the  Comte  de  Pourtales, 
and  the  pectoral  cross  now  in  Mr.  Hope's  collection.  In  all 
these  a  flesh-coloured  enamel  is  used  for  the  flesh  tints,  and 
various  colours  for  the  draperies. 

When  the  figure  was  very  minute,  the  enamellers  of  the 
Xlth  and  Xllth  centuries  expressed  the  carnations  by  lines 
incised  on  the  gilded  metal ;  the  draperies  are  then  coloured 
by  enamels,  as  we  see  in  the  cross  of  St.  Bertin  at  St.  Omer. 
Or  lastly,  if  the  whole  of  the  little  figures  be  expressed  by  an 
engraving  on  the  metal  ground,  the  incisures  are  always,  in 
this  case,  filled  with  enamel. 

The  second  manner  of  disposing  the  enamels,  which 
consists  in  employing  it  only  for  giving  colour  to  the  ground, 
was  that  ahnost  exclusively  adopted  in  the  XHIth  and  XlVth 
centuries ;  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  enamels  of  this  period  in 
which  the  figures  are  expressed  otherwise  than  by  fine 
engraving  on  the  gilded  metal,  or  else  by  reliefs  upon 
the  enamelled  ground,  which  is  nearly  always  of  a  brilliant 
blue.  The  evident  progress  made  in  the  art  of  drawing 
in  the  Xlllth  century,  was  doubtless  the  principal  cause  of 
this  alteration  in  the  process. 

The  art  of  enamelling  by  incrustation  lost  much  by  the 
change ;  as  soon  as  the  enameller,  confined  to  the  work  of 
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colouring  the  back-gromid,  became  a  mere  auxiliary  to  the 
graver,  he  lost  his  position  as  an  artist,  and  descended  to 
that  of  a  machine.  The  facility  of  executing  works  of  this 
description  occasioned  their  production,  which  led  to  the 
depreciation,  and  eventually  the  extinction  of  this  fine  art. 

The  succession  of  colours  employed  in  the  champleve 
enamels,  is  thus  given  by  the  Abbe  Texier  in  his  "  Essai  sur 
les  emfifllleurs  de  Limoges,*'  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
repeat  the  observations  of  this  learned  archaeologist.  In  the 
Xlth  century,  the  enamels  used  are  blue,  subdivided  into 
three  shades  of  blackish  blue,  sky  blue,  and  light  blue ;  semi- 
translucid  purplish  red,  opaque,  bright  red,  green  approaching 
to  blue,  light  green.  The  enamel  used  between  two  strips  of 
metal  is  always  of  a  imiform  colour. 

In  the  Xllth  century,  the  enamel  has  a  fine  grain ;  and 
violet  and  iron-gray  are  added  to  the  colours  of  the  century 
preceding.  However  small  the  space  between  the  strips  of 
metal,  the  enameUer  sought  to  imitate  by  a  juxtaposition  of 


Fig.  56.    Knftmftllftd  oliftase.  repro3enting  tho  Virgii^  (uxd  Child  and  Apostles.    Xnth  century. 

British  Muaeum. 


tints  the  degradation  of  tone  which  fonns  the  model  in  other 
paintings.      Green  always  separates  blue  from  yellow;  the 
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light  tones  of  the  green  draperies  are  formed  by  yellow 
enamel,  the  half  tints  by  green ;  in  the  blue  draperies,  the 
degradation  of  colour  is  from  deep  blue  to  light  blue  and 
white. 

In  the  Xlllth  and  XlVth  centuries,  the  same  enamel 
colours  are  employed,  but  as  in  most  of  the  specimens  of  the 
period  the  figures  are  incised  on  the  metal,  or  executed  in 
bas-relief,  the  enamel  serving  only  to  colour  the  back-ground, 
blue  becomes  the  prevailing  colour. 

Enamels  incrusted  by  the  champleve  process,  were  pro- 
Di^wntappu-  fiiscly  applied  during  four  centuries,  from  the 
^piL  Xlth  to  the  XlVth,  to  a  variety  of  copper  objects 
•"•""^^  and  utensils,  of  which  the  value  was  enhanced  by 

this  cheap  kind  of  ornamentation.  They  were  used  more 
especially  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  particularly  for 
enriching  the  shrines  (Fig.  56)  which  enclosed  the  bones  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  Even  monuments  of  a  larger  size,  such  as 
tombs  and  altars,  were  also  overlaid  with  enamels.  It  does  not 
admit  of  doubt  that  many  articles  of  domestic  use  were  like- 
wise decorated  in  this  manner ;  a  proof  of  this  occurs  in  an 
ancient  text  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  quote,  but  of 
these  very  few  have  escaped  destruction.  M.  Carraud  pos- 
sesses, in  his  collection,  a  series  of  plaques  of  the  Xlth 
century,  which  ornamented  a  military  belt,  representing 
chimerae  in  the  best  style  of  art.  Some  caskets  and  pricket 
candlesticks  {Jlambeauw  apointe)^*  are  still  to  be  met  with 
in  the  museums  and  private  collections.  (Kg.  57.) 

Having  now  fully  described  the  process  of  fabrication,  and 
Relative  marked  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  two  kinds 

^^Sft^^  of  incrusted  enamels,  having  also  pointed  out 
ciSSS^^"^"^  some  of  the  specimens  which  afibrd  matter  for 
®''*°'^  discussion,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  throw  Kght 

upon,  if  we  cannot  solve,  the  questions  that  arise  with 
regard  to  their  origin  and  their  relative  antiquity. 

The  most  ancient  written  document  extant,  in  which  allusion 
may  be  made  to  enamelled  incrustations  upon  a  metalUc 
excipient,  is  a  passage  of  Philostratus,  who,  in  his  "  Treatise 

*  The  parte  of  a  candlestick  are  the  foot>  the  stem,  the  knop,  (placed  about  the 
middle  of  the  atem  for  the  convenience  of  lifting,)  the  bowl,  and  the  pricket,  on  which 
the  taper  is  fixed. 
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upon  images/*  in  speaking  of  harness,  enriched  with  gold, 

precious  stones,  and  various  colours,  adds  these  words,  "  It  is 

said  that  the  barbarians  hving  near 

the  ocean  pour  colours  upon  heated 

brass,    so  that  these  adhere  and 

become  like  stone,  and  preserve 

the  design  represented."  * 

Philostratus,  a  Greek  by  birth, 
after  having  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens,  estabhshed  himself  at 
Rome,  at  the  wish  of  the  Empress 
JuUa,  wife  of  Septimus  Severus,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  third  century. 
If  the  art  of  enameUing  metals  had 
then  existed  in  Greece,  his  own 
country,  or  at  Rome  where  he 
resided,  Philostratus  would  not 
have  cited  this  kind  of  ornamenta- 
tion as  something  extraordinary, 
nor  would  he,  above  all,  have 
ascribed  to  "Barbarians''  the 
honour  of  its  invention.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  existing  enamelled 
specimens  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
period,  as  for  instance  the  pieces 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  the  one 
in  the  Museum  at  Poitiers,  and 
the  vase  found  in  Essex,  agree  per- 
fectly with  the  narrative  of  this 
writer,  as  regards  the  material  of 
their  composition,  and  the  locaUties  in  which  they  have 
been  discovered. 

It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  established,  that  the  art 
of  enameUing  upon  metals  had  no  existence  in  either  Greece 
or  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ilird  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  and  moroever,  that  this  art  was  practised  in  the 
industrial  cities  of  western  Gaul. 


Tig.  57.   Candlestick,  Champlevd  enamel. 
Xlllth  century.    British  MuBoum. 


th  avyUrr<ur$M  K(d  KiBowrOcu  iceu  tr^Ctty  a  iyad^. — Icon*  lib.  I.  cap.  xzyiii.     PhUo8tr.j 
quBSBupersunt  omnia,  etc.    Gottefiid  Oleanua    Lipsiee^  1709,  p.  804. 
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During  the  invasions  and  wars  wliich,  almost  without 
interruption,  desolated  the  West  from  the  IVth  to  the 
Xlth  century,  almost  all  the  industrial  arts  languished,  and 
some  may  even  have  been  entirely  lost.  We  may  infer  that 
the  art  of  enamelling  was  of  this  number,  and  there  exists 
no  document  during  this  long  period  to  show  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  enamelling  in  France ;  and  the  only  works  which 
occur  as  land-marks  in  the  dreary  space  between  the  Gallo- 
Roman  period  from  the  Xlth  century,  are  the  ring  of 
Ethelwulf,  (Fig.  55),  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
another  ring  of  gold  mentioned  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,*  which 
being  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Alhstan,  may  be  considered 
as  having  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Sherborne  of  that  name 
(t  867),  who  was  the  chief  counsellor  of  Ethelwulf.  The 
enamel  in  these  two  rings  serves  as  back-groimd  to  some 
chased  figures,  having  been  apphed  in  the  champleve  cavities 
of  the  metal.  These  two  pieces,  which  belong  to  the  gold- 
smith's art,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  establish  the 
existence  of  enamelling  in  the  west  in  the  IXth  century. 

The  sword  and  jewels  found  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric,  at 
Toumay,  have  often  been  cited  as  enamelled  works  belonging 
to  the  French  period ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  these 
are  not  executed  by  the  champleve  process,  which  was  from 
the  very  beginning  a  distinctive  character,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, by  the  cloisonne  process  peculiar  to  the  Greek  artists 
of  the  Gallo-Roman  enamels.  The  mantle-plate  which  forms 
a  part  of  these  jewels,  and  of  which  the  enamels  are  trans- 
lucent and  set  clear,  is  also  executed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  fine  oriental  cup  of  the  Imperial  Library,  presenting 
compartments  filled  with  translucent  enamfels,  and  bearing 
the  effigy  of  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia  (531  f  579).  The 
form  of  the  scabbard  has  nothing  in  common  with  what  we 
know  of  the  sword  of  the  Franks  at  that  epoch,  and  if  due 
attention  be  paid  to  the  fact,  that  by  the  side  of  these 
objects  in  the  same  tomb  were  found  a  hundred  gold  coins  of 
the  emperors  of  the  Lower  Empire,  most  of  whom  were  con- 
temporaries of  Childeric,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  the 
sword  and  the  jewels  enriched  with  cloisonne  enamels,  were, 
as  well  as  the  coins,  productions  of  Byzantine  art,  and  sent 

•  Archaeological  Journal.    June,  1845,  p.  163. 
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as  presents  to  the  father  of  Clovis.  The  recent  discovery  of 
the  plateau  of  gold  enriched  with  a  border  and  cross  of  enamel, 
adds  strength  to  this  opinion,  the  enamelled  decoration  of 
this  piece  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
objects  found  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric ;  and  this  also  was 
found  buried  accompanied  by  some  coins  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  This  identity  of  workmanship,  and  of  coins  found 
in  connexion  with  these  specimens  can  leave  us  little 
doubt  of  the  oneness  of  their  origin,  which  must  be  ori^itaL 
The  supposition  of  friendly  relations  between  the  emperors 
of  the  East  and  the  early  Frank  kings,  is  by  no  means 
gratuitous,  since  we  know  that  the  Emperor  Anastasius  I. 
sent  to  Clovis  a  golden  crown,  which  that  prince  presented 
to  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Symmachus.* 

While  the  art  of  enamelling  was  slumbering  in  the  Western 
Empire,  it  had  taken  root  in  Constantinople,  and  was  coming 
into  notice  in  Italy.  This  fact  is  first  made  known  to  us  by 
a  passage  in  the  life  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  written  by 
the  Emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  his  grandson, 
who  reigned  from  911  to  959.  After  giving  a  tedious 
description  of  an  oratory  (evKrripios  oIkos)  that  Basil  had 
caused  to  be  built  in  his  palace  at  Constantinople,  and  for 
the  decoration  of  which  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and 
pearls,  had  been  profusely  employed,  the  author  adds,  "  in 
this  same  oratory  is  to  be  seen  also  executed  in  enamel,  in 
many  places,  the  image  of  our  Lord,  the  God-man.''  t 

Basil  the  Macedonian,  had  occupied  the  imperial  throne  of 

•  Chroniqiie  de  Oauthier,  quoted  by  M.  de  Sommerard,  i  il  p.  2. 

t  *Er  J  kotA  woXml  fiffni  icai  ^  ewMipiidi  rod  Kvplov  /uuHp^  fterh  XTMET2EA2  ^ictct^ 
mmu."— Constaniin.  Porph.  Vita  BasUii  Mooed,,  cap.  IskxyL  8cr^,  post  Theophom. 
p.  203.    Edit  Paris. 

£meric  Dayid,  in  his  ffittwre  de  lapei9Uure  dn  moyen  dge,  (p.  78|  ed.  1842,)  had 
mentioned  the  fact,  without  any  <iuotation  of  the  text,  which  he  translates  thus : 
^  On  y  Yoyait  en  divers  endroits  Timage  de  Jesus  Christ  peinte  en  dmail  sur  metaL" 
It  is  evident  that  fi.  David  has  translated  badly  in  rendering  iicrer^iwTai  by  peinte, 
'EKTvtrSw  signifies  to  make  an  impression,  to  fasnion,  form,  mould ;  it  conveys,  there- 
fore, the  idea  of  representing  an  object  by  modelling,  engraving,  or  by  any  sort  of 
manipulation ;  but  this  word  cannot  be  made  to  bear  any  appUoation  to  painting ; 
«nd,  indeed,  the  Qreek  works  were  not  painted,  but  inorusted  by  fusion,  in  the 
interstices  of  a  metallic  excipient.  Paintmg  in  enamel  colours  upon  a  metallic 
excipient  was  not  practised  till  the  end  of  the  XIYth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
XVUi ;  and  painting  upon  an  enamelled  ground,  with  vitreous  colours,  dates  only 
from  the  end  of  the  XYth.,  as  we  shall  see  later.  As  to  the  translation  of  the  word 
xitMvffis  by  enamel,  which  £.  David  had  akeady  admitted,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
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the  East  from  868  to  886,  therefore  towards  the  middle  of 
the  Xlth  century  the  art  of  enamelling  was  in  its  zenith  at 
Byzantimn,  and  consequently  must  have  existed  in  that 
city  for  some  time. 

Of  what  description  were  these  enamels  which  rivalled 
painting,  the  emperor's  account  does  not  inform  us ;  Constan- 
tino is  not  like  Theophilus,  an  artist  to  explain  the  processes 
of  the  arts,  he  writes  as  an  historian ;  he  wishes  to  show  the 
manificence  of  his  grandfather,  and  his  end  is  attained  by  a 
simple  statement  of  facts. 

But  monuments  exist  to  explain  to  us  what  the  Byzantines 
The  Greek  nuderstood  by  painting  on  enamel.  Let  any  one 
^^^^  examine  the  enamels  we  have  pointed  out,  and  of 
which  the  authenticity  as  Greek  is  imquestionable ; 
viz.,  those  of  the  cover  of  the  manuscript  in  the  Imperial 
Library  (Suppl.  Latin.,  No.  1118),  which  our  learned  anti- 
quary, M.  Cnampollion-Figeac,  refers  to  the  Vllth  century ; 
those  adorning  the  crown  and  sword  of  Charlemagne,  of  the 
end  of  the  Vlllth  century;  the  great  enamel  of  the  Comte  de 
Pourtal^s,  the  little  cross  of  Mr.  Hope,  the  Pala  d'Oro  of 
St.  Mark,  which  was  ordered  at  Constantinople  in  the  Xth 
century  and  executed  in  the  Xlth ;  the  cover  of  the  Evangeliary 
of  Munich,  executed  by  order  of  St.  Henry  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Xlth  century,  and  of  which  the  enamels  may  be  of 
even  earlier  date ;  every  one  of  these  enamels  will  be  found  to 
belong  to  the  first  division,  that  is  to  those  made  by  the 
cloisonne  process ;  the  designs  are  not  limited  to  the  mere 
ornamental  patterns,  but  represent  for  the  most  part  figures 
and  subjects ;  and  in  all,  the  carnations  and  draperies  are 
expressed  by  enamel  colours.     Here  then  are  enamels  which 

offer  any  difficulty.  Xiftm(arts  Btiictly  means  a  mixture,  a  compound ;  M.  Alexandre, 
in  his  Greek  and  French  diotionai^,  renders  the  word  by  **  amalgam."  This  enamel, 
employed  in  incrustations,  what  is  it,  but  a  mixture  of  glass  and  coloured  metallic 
oxides  ?  Besides  which,  x^^^^vats  must  be  derived  from  x^fi6s,  which  gives  the  idea 
of  a  glutinous  liquid.  The  root  of  the  word  is  x^>  which  signifies  to  pour,  or  melt 
The  word  x^/awo-is  represents  to  us  then  a  compound  of  various  substances  reduced 
to  a  paste,  and  subjected  to  fusion,  conditions  which  apply  perfectly  to  enameL  Now, 
if  we  refer  to  the  account  in  which  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  has  made  use  of  the 
word  x^juciKTii,  we  find  that  after  having  exhausted  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
decorative  materials,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  with  which  this  magnifi- 
cent oratory  of  his  grandfather  was  ornamented,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  there  was 
also  to  be  seen  there  the  divino-human  form  of  the  Lord,  figured  in  x^/^vo*^*  ^^ 
really  do  not  know  what  else  this  substance  could  have  been  the  name  of  which 
expresses  a  fused  amalgam,  unless  it  be  enameL 
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may  truly  vie  with  paintings,  so  that  certainly  it  must  have 
been  enamels  of  tins  kind  which  decorated  the  oratory  of 
Basil  the  Macedonian. 

We  find  at  the  time  that  this  enemy  to  iconoclasm  was 
restoring  with  magnificence  the  images  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  churches  of  Constantinople,  Italy  also  possessed  some 
enamelled  works.  This  we  learn  from  Anastasius  BibUo- 
thecarius  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Popes/'  Thus  we  read  in  his 
life  of  Leo  IV.,  (f  855) : — "  S,  Leo  tabulam  de  smalto  opus 
CCXVI  auri  obrizi  pensantem  hbras."  *  In  that  of  Benedict 
III.,  his  successor  :-^"  In  BasiUca  B.  Pauli  apostoli  isdem 
antistes  sanctus  Benedictus  presul  pulcherrimi  decoris  rete 
factum  miro  opere  totam  ex  gemmis  alvaberis  et  bullis  aureis 
condusas  auripetias  in  se  habens  smaltitas,  posuit ; "  f  ^^^ 
in  that  of  Stephen  V.  (f  891) : — "  Posuit  cantharum  auream 
unam  cum  pretiosis  margaritis  et  gemmis  ac  smalto ; "  {  and 
further  on — "  Pro  reverentia  et  amore  eorumdem  sanctorum 
obtulit  crucem  auream  super  altare  cum  gemmis  et  smalto/'  § 

These  enamels,  were  they  in  the  style  of  those  which  Basil 
the  Macedonian  had  caused  to  be  executed  ? — ^were  they  of 
Greek  or  ItaUan  workmanship  ?  Anastasius,  who,  in  869, 
had  attended  the  eighth  general  council  at  C!onstantinople, 
and  seen  there  the  splendid  monuments  raised  by  this 
restorer  of  images,  would  probably  have  been  able  to  tell  us, 
but  this  was  a  question  of  art  foreign  to  his  subject.  We 
can  only  therefore  have  recourse  to  conjecture,  and  yet  we 
think  we  can  solve  the  question. 

If  the  art  of  enamelling  had  not  yet  been  naturalised  in 
Italy,  at  the  time  of  Anastasius,  the  enamels  that  he  cites 
were  Greek,  and  consequently  executed  by  the  cloisonne 
process.  Had  they  been  of  Italian  manufacture,  they  would 
still  have  been  made  in  the  same  manner.  Theophilus,  who 
has  made  known  to  us  the  skill  of  the  Tuscan  artists  in  the 
fabrication  of  enamels,  leaves  no  doubt  upon  this  point. 
Besides,  in  the  descriptions  of  Anastasius,  as  in  that  of 
Theophilus,  we  find  enamels  in  conjunction  with  precious 
stones :  "  Cantharum  auream  cum  margaritis  gemmis  ac 
smalto." — "  Crucem  cum  gemmis  et  smalto.''    There  appears 

*  Liber  Pontiicalit,  ieu  de  Oatis  Bom,  PorU*  quern  .  • .  emendayit  et  supplevit 
Vignoliufl.    Ronue,  1724,  t.  Ill,  p.  87. 

t  Ibid.  p.  165.  $  Ibid.  p.  269.  »       §  Ibid.  p.  272. 
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then  a  perfect  identity  between  tlie  enamek  of  Anastasius 
and  those  of  Theophilus.  This  brings  us  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  Greeks  or  the  Italians  were  the  first 
ot«6ks  that  ^  to  practise  the  art  of  painting  in  enamel.  Anas- 
dudioniSto*'  tasius,  who  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
^^i  existence  of  enamels  in  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the 
^"^  IXth  century,  having  given  us  no  information  as 

to  whence  these  enamels  came,  contributes  nothing  towards 
the  solution  of  the  question,  and  the  "  Diversarum  artium 
schedula  '^  of  Theophilus  stands  alone  in  informing  us  that 
the  Tuscans  excelled  in  this  work.  But  this  book  of 
Theophilus  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  earlier  than  the  Xllth 
century,  and  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  that  in 
the  Xllth  century,  or  perhaps  the  Xlth,  the  Tuscans  made 
cloisonn6  enamels. 

In  favour  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a  proof 
in  the  narrative  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  that  the  art 
of  enamelling  was  in  all  its  splendour  at  Constantinople  in 
the  IXth  century,  and  we  further  possess  specimens  of  Byzan- 
tine workmanship  of  even  an  earlier  date. 

Moreover,  it  was  at  Constantinople  that  the  Doge  Orseolo 
ordered,  at  the  end  of  the  Xth  century,  the  PaJa  d'Oro  for 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  emperor,  St.  Henry, 
employed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  century,  Greek 
artists  to  decorate  vnith  enamels  the  covers  of  his  books  of 
prayers ;  from  these  circumstances  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
the  art  of  enamelling  was  not  cultivated  in  Italy  at  the  end  of 
the  Xth  century,  or  at  least  that  it  had  not  then  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  called  forth,  later,  the  eulo- 
gium  of  Theophilus. 

Thus  everything  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  in  other  industrial  towns  of  the  eastern  empire, 
that  the  art  of  enamelling  was  developed ;  and  the  Tuscans, 
at  a  later  period,  imported  the  knowledge  of  it  from  Greece. 

We  have  stated  that  the  narrative  of  Philostratus,  confirmed 
Where  did  the  ^Iso  by  cxistlug  mouuments,  appears  to  establish 
STaStoSr  the  fact  that  the  Gauls  had  practised,  from  the 
SSSSif  IlIrd  century,  the  art  of  enamelling  upon  metcds, 
•"^^^^  while  as  yet  that  art  was  imknown  to  the  Greeks : 
might  it  then  be  from  Gaul  that  the  latter  received  the  art  ? 
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On  looking  at  the  specimens  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  decide  that  there  is  no  relationship  what- 
ever between  the  enamels  of  the  West  and  those  of  Greece. 
The  process  of  fabrication  is,  as  we  have  seen,  entii'ely  dissi- 
milar ;  but  there  is  one  remarkable  resemblance,  it  is  that 
the  cloisonne  enamels  of  the  Greeks  are  treated  by  processes 
absolutely  identical  with  those  employed  by  the  people  of 
Asia,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  versed  in  the 
practice  of  all  the  arts,  while  the  nations  of  Europe  were  still 
plunged  in  barbarism.  Thus  the  Chinese,  Hindoo,  and 
Persian  enamels,  incrusted  in  the  metal,  are  all  executed  by 
the  cloisonne  process;  some  of  ancient  workmanship  are 
found  champleve.  May  we  not  then  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  Greeks,  so  often  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Persians  either  by  means  of  war  or  commerce,  received  from 
Asia  this  beautiful  art  of  enamelling  metals,  which,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  iconoclastic  heresy,  would  make  rapid 
progress  at  Byzantium  ? 

The  taste  for  cloisonne  enamels  upon  gold  maintained 
itself  in  Italy,  Prance,  and  Germany  until  about  the  end  of 
the  Xllth  century.  The  enamels  which  decorate  the  chaUce 
of  St.  Kemi  at  Rheims,  and  those  of  the  shrine  presented  by 
Frederic  Barbarossa  (1152  f  1190)  to  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  are  made  by  this  process.  The  shrine  of  the  Magi 
at  Cologne,  the  construction  of  which  must  be  dated  at  the 
end  of  the  Xllth  century  or  the  first  years  of  the  Xlllth, 
affords  examples  of  botn  kinds  of  enamel,  cloisonne  and 
champleve;  but  the  shrine  of  Charlemagne  given  in  the 
Xlllth  century  by  Frederic  XL  (t  1260)  to  the  cathedral  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  decorated  with  champlev6  enamels  only. 
This  brings  us  back  to  enamels  of  this  latter  kind.  The 
traces  of  the  occidental  enamellers,  while  scarcely  j^^^^^ 
perceptible  in  the  IXth  century,  disappear  com-  wiMa^g^in 
pletely  in  the  Xth.  The  wars  and  troubles  of  ^i^^"" 
every  description  which  at  that  epoch  desolated  ^ 
the  countries  that  Charlemagne  had  united  under  his 
sceptre,  were  undoubtedly  the  principal  cause  of  the  state 
of  suffering  of  the  industrial  arts.  But  when,  in  the  Xlth 
century,  France  had  been,  in  some  measure,  restored  to  tran- 
quillity, when  princes,  bishops,  and  people  set  to  work  to 
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rebuild  the  ruined  churches  and  to  erect  new  ones,  the 
ornamental  arts  were  put  in  requisition  to  aid  in  the  restora- 
tion and  embellishment  of  their  ecclesiastical  furniture. 

It  was  at  this  time  apparently  (the  beginning  of  Xlth 
century)  that  the  art  of  enamelling  metals  by  the  champleve 
process  reappeared  in  Aquitaine,*  and  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  Limoges  became  the  head-quarters 
of  a  manufacture,  of  which  productions  were  sought  after,  not 
only  in  France  but  in  England,  Germany,  and  even  in  Italy, 
where  the  works  of  the  Greeks  were  more  generally  spread. f 

Limoges  was  a  Roman  colony;  its  reputation  for  the 
works  of  the  goldsmith's  art  may  be  traced  to  a  high 
Limoges  the  autlquity,  and  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
SS^fiSJtSSof  one  of  those  industrial  cities  of  western  Gaul 
^'^^"^  where  enamels  were  made  in  the  time  of  Philo- 

stratus.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  celebrated  for  the  works  of  its  goldsmiths  as  early  as 
in  the  reign  of  king  Dagobert.  The  Abbe  Texier  has  proved 
by  a  host  of  documents,  the  fruit  of  the  most  laborious  re- 
searches, that  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  goldsmiths 
had  flourished  at  Limoges,  and  that  even  in  the  Xth  century 
this  city  had  produced  some  remarkable  specimens  of  their  art.f 

Yet  this  learned  archaeologist,  though  occupied  above  all 
other  considerations  with  the  glory  of  his  native  country,  has 
not  instanced  one  example  of  enamel  bearing  a  date,  or 
positive  indication  that  can  place  its  execution  prior  to  the 
Xlth  century. 

The  first  enamelled  monument  cited  by  him,  is  the  tomb 
of  St.  Front,  at  Perigueux.  From  a  writing  in  the  BibUo- 
theca  of  Labbe,  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  Guillaume  de 
Montbron,  in  1077,  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Front  was  admi- 
rably sculptured  by  the  monk  Guinamundus,  of  the  abbey 
of  the  Chaise-Dieu,  ^  and  the  red  book  of  the  conmiune  of 
Perigueux  describes  this  tomb  as  being  enriched  with  laminae 
of  copper,  gilded  and  enamelled.  ||  This  documentary  evi- 
dence is  supported  by  a  very  choice  specimen  in  the  coUec- 

*  The  county  of  Perigueux  and  the  TiBoounty  of  Lessinges  were  then  fiefs  of  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine. 
t  Ugello,  Italia  tacrOj  t.  viL  p.  1274. 

i  Eaaai  mr  kt  ^maUieura  et  arr/entiers  de  Limoges,    Poitiers,  1848,  p.  41,  e<  trg. 
§  Labb^,  Biblioth,  Nov.  MSS.  Aquit.  ||  Abb6  Texier,  Jkissai,  &c,,  p.  63. 
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tion  of  the  Abbe  Texier:  it  is  a  fragment  of  a  shrine, 
ornamented  by  blue  incrustations  and  with  rosettes  (rosaces)^ 
of  various  colours,  which  serve  as  a  ground  to  the  figure  of  a 
saint  engraved  upon  the  plate  of  copper  and  nielloed  with 
enamel.  On  his  left,  the  letters  being  arranged  in  a  per- 
pendicular line,  is  the  inscription :  fb.  (frater)  guinamundus. 
ME.  FECIT.  The  characters,  to  judge  by  their  form,  belong 
to  the  Xlth  century,  and  the  style  of  the  figure,  as  well  as 
of  the  ornaments,  is  Byzantine  or  Byzantino- Venetian. 

From  the  Xllth  century,  the  enamellers  of  the  Limoges 
schools  acquired  great  celebrity,  of  which  we  have  irrefra- 
gable proofs  in  remarkable  specimens  of  certain  date,  and 
in  numerous  written  documents.  In  the  inventories  of 
church  f mniture  and  in  ancient  charters,  we  often  find  men- 
tion made  of  caskets,  shrines,  crosiers,  and  other  works 
enamelled  at  Limoges,  which  are  thus  designated  in 
barbarous  Latin :  "  de  opere  Limovicense ;  opus  de  Limogia ; 
de  opere  Limovitico.*'  Du  Cange  f  produces  several  quota- 
tions of  this  kind  made  from  charters  of  the  years  1197, 
1231,  1240.  He  gives  particularly  a  document  thus  framed. 
**L'an  1317,  au  11  juUlet,  envoya  M.  Hugues  d'Angeron 
au  roi,  par  Guiart  de  Fontoise  un  chanfrain  dore  k  deux  testes 
de  lieparts  de  Toeuvre  de  Limoges  sk  deux  crestes,  pour  envoir 
au  roi  d'Armenie.*' 

In  1218,  Fierre  de  Nemours,  bishop  of  Faris,  gives  to  the 
church  of  la  Chapelle  at  Brie,  cqfros  Limovicenses.X 

In  the  inventory  of  Foulques,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  who 
died  in  1231,  we  find  the  following  article :  "  Item  in  alio 
confinio  sunt  duo  baccini  qui  sunt  de  opere  Limovitico.'*  § 

Carpentier  ||  gives  the  will  of  Guillaume  de  Harie,  in  the 
year  1327,  in  which  we  read :  "  Item  je  lais  800  livres  pour 
feire  deux  tombes  hautes  et  levees  de  Toeuvre  de  Limoges, 
Tune  pour  moi,  Tautre  pour  Blanche  d'Avanger,  ma  chere 
compaigne."' 

In  the  XTVth  century,  mention  is  made  of  some  vases  of 
Limoges  in  the  inventory  of  the  plate  of  Humbert  11.  % 

*  Mosaee,    Lax^  rose,  rosette  (Millin). 
t  Cflcuarium  ad  soriptores  medice  ti  in^ma  latinUatii,    Vo.  Limogia. 
:t:  Oallia  chritHanaj  i.  412.  §  Catel,  Sitt.  du  Languedoc,  p.  901. 

II   OUmarium  novum,    Vo.  Limogia. 
il  Hist,  du  Da/uphinif,  quoted  by  M  Monteil. 
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It  was  not  in  France  alone  that  the  works  of  Limoges  were 
so  highly  esteemed,  they  were,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
sought  after  in  foreign  countries.  A  deed  of  gift,  made  in 
1197,  to  the  church  of  St.  Maria  at  Veglia,  in  Apulia, 
mentions  ''duas  tabulas  aeneas  superauratas  de  labore 
Limogiae.''  * 

Mr.  Albert  Way,  in  the  number  already  quoted  of  the 
Archaeological  Journal,  gives  several  important  documents, 
extracted  from  ancient  deeds  preserved  in  the  libraries  of 
England  Thus,  among  the  gifts  of  Gilbert  de  Glanville, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  (+1214)  are  enumerated  "cofres  de 
Limoges/*  In  the  visitation  book  of  William,  dean  of  SaHs- 
bury,  A.D.  1220,  we  find  mentioned,  as  existing  at  Woking- 
ham, Berkshire, "  cruces  processionales  de  opere  Limovicensi." 
In  the  constitutions  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  Walter  de 
Bleys,  A.D.  1229,  and  Walter  de  Gantilupe,  a.d.  1240,  re- 
specting the  ornaments  and  vessels  to  be  provided  for  every 
parish  church,  it  is  ordained  that  the  Eucharist  be  kept  in  a 
pyx  of  either  silver  or  ivory,  or  of  the  work  of  Limoges,  "  de 
opere  Lemovitico.'*  The  most  curious  of  all  the  documents 
cited  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  is  a  manuscript  of  Anthony  Wood's 
collection  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  from  which  we 
learn  that  an  artist  of  Limoges,  "  Magister  Johannes  Limo- 
vicensis,"  was  employed  to  construct  the  tomb  and  recum- 
bent eflBgy  of  Walter  de  Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester.  We 
find  detailed  in  the  manuscript,  the  accounts  of  the  testa- 
mentary executors,  giving  the  items  of  the  expenses  incurred, 
by  sending  a  messenger  to  Limoges,  the  price  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  conveying  it  from  Limoges,  accompanied  by 
Master  John,  to  Rochester.! 

This  curious  monument  was  despoiled  of  its  enamelled 
metal  at  the  Reformation,  but  there  still  exists  in  England, 
an  evidence  of  the  high  repute  in  which  the  enamelled  work 

♦  Italia  sacra,  vii  1274. 

t  This  curious  document^  preserved  amougst  Anthony  Wood's  MSS.,  BibL  BodL 
Ck>d.  Ballard,  46,  gives  the  following  details : — 

"  Computant  (executores)  xL  li.  vs.  vj.  d.  liberat'  Magistro  Johanni  Limovicensi  pro 
tumbft  dicti  EpLscopi  Rofifensis ;  scilicet,  pro  oonstructione  et  oarriagio  de  Lymoges  ad 
Rofiam ;  et  xls.  viijd.  ouidam  executor!  apud  Lymoges  ad  ordinandum  et  providendum 
constnictionem  dicte  tumbe;  et  xs  viijd.  cuidam  garcioni  eunti  apud  Lymoges 
querenti  dictam  tumbam  oonstructam  et  duoeati  earn  cum  dicto  Ma^tro  Johamxe 
usque  Rofiam."— Thorpe  Ousiim,  Boff,,  198. 
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of  Limoges  was  held,  in  the  effigy  of  William  de  Valence, 
(t  1129)  in  Westminster  Abbey.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  curious  portraiture,  if  not  the  work  of  Master  John, 
who  might  have  been  employed  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vious display  of  his  skill  at  Rochester,  was  produced  by  an 
artist  of  Limoges. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  existing  examples  and  the  numerous 
documents  which  support  them,  how  can  it  be  doubted  that 
Limoges  was  fix)m  the  Xlth  to  the  Xlllth  century,  the  focus 
whence  emanated  all  these  beautiful  specimens  of  enamelled 
copper  which  are  still  so  much  admired  and  so  eagerly 
sought  after  for  museums  and  collections  ?  Moreover,  when 
we  find  the  works  of  Limoges  scattered  all  over  Europe,  and 
the  workmen  of  this  city  brought  at  a  great  expense  from 
France  to  erect  monuments  of  their  art,  does  it  not  appear 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  from  Limoges  issued  the 
enamellers,  who,  during  the  Xlllth  century  or  later,  estab- 
lished in  other  countries  manufactures  of  copper  enamel. 

Besides,  few  specimens  of  this  kind  occur  in  England  or  in 
Germany;  Italy  has  none.  Those  preserved  at  Vienna, 
in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Medals  and  Antiques,  are  desig- 
nated in  the  catalogue  as  Byzantine ;  *  those  of  the  Chamber 
of  Arts  at  Berlin,  as  works  of  Limoges  ;t  no  town  of  either 
Great  Britain  or  Germany  claiming  the  honour  of  having 
produced  workmen  in  this  department  of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  task  would  be  endless  if  we  had  to 
enumerate  all  the  specimens  of  champleve  enamel  to  be  seen 
in  France.  Notwithstanding  the  various  causes  which,  at 
diflferent  epochs,  in  the  course  of  five  centuries,  occasioned  the 
destruction  or  perversion  from  their  original  use,  of  a  great 
number  of  enamelled  objects  contained  in  the  treasuries  of  the 
churches,  there  are  still  at  the  present  day  very  few  parishes 
of  the  old  provinces  of  Poitou,  Limousin,  and  La  Marche, 
that  does  not  possess  some  valuable  remains  of  this  art. 
The  Abbe  Texier  has  enumerated  more  than  250  reUquaries 
still  existing  in  the  churches  of  the  Vienne,  Haute- Vienne, 
Creuse  and  Correze.  t 

*  J.  Arnett    Daa  K.  K,  MUng-und-AnHken-Kabind,    Vien.  1845.  S.  50. 
t  Leopold  v.  Ledebur,  Leitfaden  fUr  die  Kbnig,  Kuntikammer  zu  Berlin,     Berlin, 
1844.  S.  41.  t  Work  before  quoted,  p.  165. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  only  within  these  last  forty  years 
that  to  Limoges  hsia  been  restored  the  credit  of  a 
have!^!S^  manufacture  which  constituted  her  chief  glory  from 
wSiidcl^M'^  the  Xlth  century  to  the  end  of  the  mecUfiBval  age. 
Byamtine.  D'Agincouft,  iu  his  "  Histolrc  de  TArt/'  when 
speaking  of  the  enamels  of  Limoges,  merely  cites  a  painting 
by  Nouailher,  belongmg  to  a  period  when  the  art  was  on  the 
decline,*  and  when,  under  the  title  of  "  bronze  emaille,"  f  he 
describes  two  plates  of  incrusted  enamel  which  he  found  at 
Rome,  in  private  collections,  he  is  unable  to  give  any  informa- 
tion as  to  whence  they  came. 

According  to  all  appearance,  the  taste  for  enamels  incrusted 
upon  copper  by  the  champleve  process,  did  not  last  beyond 
the  end  of  the  XlVth  century ;  the  manufacture  would  con- 
sequently cease  at  that  period,  and  the  Limoges  enamellers 
would  adopt  some  other  method  of  using  their  enamel.  The 
tradition  of  a  manufactory  of  incrusted  enamels  having 
formerly  existed  at  Limoges,  was  in  course  of  time  forgotten, 
and  for  two  centuries  the  shrines,  the  crosiers,  and  all  other 
objects  for  ecclesiastical  use  that  the  Limousin  artists  had  so 
abundantly  produced,  were  regarded  as  Byzantine. 

Nor  was  this  without  some  show  of  reason,  for  the 
Byzantine  style  displayed  itself  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Limousin  enamels  of  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  centuries,  and  the 
enamellers  resisted  even  longer  than  any  other  artists,  the 
invasion  of  a  new  taste  which  affected,  at  the  end  of  this 
century,  a  revolution  in  the  arts. 

Independently  of  the  general  causes  that  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Byzantine  style  in  France,  and  principally  in 
the  provinces  of  the  south,  in  the  Xlth  century,  particular 
causes  contributed  to  its  prevalence  at  Limoges.  Venice 
having  received  with  favour  the  Greek  artists  expelled  from 
the  empire  by  the  iconoclastic  persecution,  the  Byzantine 
style  obtained  a  footing  in  that  city;  and  when  after  the 
cessation  of  the  iconoclastic  war,  Grecian  art,  in  the  Xth 
century,  burst  forth  again  in  all  its  splendour,  it  was  still  to 
the  imperial  city  that  Venice  sent  for  artists  to  construct  her 
finest  monuments.    The  Byzantine  style  prevailed,  therefore, 

♦  nidoire  de  Vwt^  i.  il  p.  142.  f  Ibid.  p.  145. 
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iat  Venice,  when  towards  the  end  of  the  Kth  century  a 
number  of  her  industrious  citizens  estabUshed  themselves  at 
Limoges,  and  built  a  suburb  to  the  town.  B.  de  Saint 
Amable,  in  his  "  Histoire  de  Saint  Martial,'"  *  thus  expresses 
himself :  "  II  y  avoit  autrefois  a  Limoges  une  rue  nommfe 
Venitienne  f  et  cette  rue  et  son  fauburg  etaient  habites  par 
des  marchands  venitiens  ;  ce  qui  commen9a  I'an  979.  Et  ce 
qui  obUgea  les  Venitiens  de  batir  ce  faubourg  et  de  ce  loger 
a  Limoges,  fat  a  cause  du  commerce  des  epiceries  et  etoffes 
du  Levant  qu'ils  faisaient  venir  sur  leurs  navires,  par  la  voie 
d'Egypte,  a  Marseille,  et  conduire  par  voiture  a  Limoges, 
6u  &  avaient  etabli  en  grand  magasin  d'ou  une  bonne  partie 
du  royaume  tirait  ce  qui  lui  faisait  besoin/* 

The  importance  of  this  establishment  is  attested,  according 
to  the  Abbe  Texier,J  by  a  host  of  facts,  and  by  documents 
which  he  refers  to ;  more  especially  by  a  deed  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Xlth  century,  recorded  by  Nadaud  in  a  manu- 
script history  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Martial-lez-Limoges,§ 
by  which  Gerald  de  Tulle,  abbot  of  this  abbey,  agrees  to 
furnish,  in  perpetuity,  three  pounds  of  pepper  to  Gerard 
bishop  of  ^gouleme,  which,  adds  Nadaud,  was  easy  to 
him,  "  le  comptoir  des  Venitiens  touchant  a  son  monast^re." 

An  important  fact  lends  its  aid  in  support  of  these  docu- 
ments. The  Doge  Orseolo,  the  same  who  had  ordered  at 
Constantinople  the  celebrated  Pala  d'Oro,  having  abdicated 
his  oflSce  in  978,  established  himself  in  France  with  four 
noble  Venetians,  and  Uved  there,  having  assumed  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  until  997.  II 

M.  du  Sommerard  attributes  to  this  cause  the  Venetian 
establishment  at  Limoges,  for  the  Doge  Orseolo  being  a  great 
patron  of  the  arts,  would,  he  thinks,  be  accompanied  by 
skilful  Graeco- Venetian  artists,  who  would  give  a  great 
impulse  to  the  school  of  that  place.  % 

The  admitted  fact  of  Venetians  being  residents  at  Limoges 
in  the  next  century,  gives  every  probability  to  this  conjecture 
of  the  learned  archaeoloffist.  According  to  him,  the  name  of 
Alpais,  inscribed  upon  the  fine  cup  preserved  in  the  Museum 

*  Ibid.  p.  872.  t  There  is  Biill  a  street  so  called  at  Limoges. 

t  Work  before  quoted^  p.  80.         §  £ibL  du  »4mifMire  de  Limoges. 
H  Sansovino,  Venetia  ciUh  nobilimma  detcritta.    In  Venetia»  KDOim.  p.  868. 
IT  Le$  arts  an  mojfen  dge,  t  ill  pp.  143^  288,  880. 
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of  the  Louvrai  is  Greek,*  and  goes  far  to  establish  that 
Byzantine  artists  still  worked  at  Limoges  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Xlllth  century. 

But  the  Graeco- Venetian  artists,  though  they  opened  a 
vast  field  to  the  productions  of  the  Limousin  enamellmg,  and 
impressed  on  it  the  style  of  the  Greek  school,  introduced  no 
change  in  the  process  of  fabrication  belonging  to  the  occi- 
dental enamellers,  and  in  use  from  the  epoch  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  It  is  only  by  some  rare  attempts  at  filagree  work 
employed  in  little  borders,  and  ornaments,  that  they  show 
they  had  not  forgotten  the  process  peculiar  to  the  enamels  of 
their  own.  An  example  of  this  is  afforded  us  in  the  bordering 
of  a  little  plate,  representing  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

But    while    thus    admitting  the  justice  of  restoring  to 

Limoges  the  greater  number  of  these  champlev^ 

diirtiDguiahes      cuamcls  affcctinff  the  Byzantine  character,  many 

the  Greek  from  ,.  .  xjii       r  •    •  j.t_    x      i  -iX 

the  Limoges  autiquanaus  are  still  of  opmion  that  along  with 
cname  .  thcsc  productious,  of  which  the  Limousin  origin 

is  demonstrated,  we  may  meet  with  others  evidently  Greek 
obtained  by  the  same  process.  The  Abbe  Texier  has  sug- 
gested that  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  liturgy 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  must  be  traceable  in  the  works  of 
art  produced  by  the  two  churches,  and  assist  us  to  distin- 
guish the  pieces  of  direct  Byzantine  origin.  "  Thus,"  says 
he,  "  the  benediction  is  not  given  in  the  Greek  church  as  in 
the  Latin  with  the  thumb  and  the  two  fingers  extended  ;t  the 

*  M.  DiiBsieuz,  ia  his  lUcherckea  »w^  Vhistoire  de  V-mail,  p.  49,  said,  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  M.  du  Sommerard,  that  the  name  Alpais  is  French.  The  Abb^  Texier, 
who  18  a  native  of  the  Limousin,  asserts  (work  before  quoted,  p.  83)  that  no  name 
bearing  any  resemblance  in  sound  is  known  among  the  ancient  Limousin  appellations, 
and  that  he  could  find  no  denomination  approaching  to  it  among  the  five  or  six 
thousand  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  Hittoire  du  province  du  JAmourin, 

f  The  mode  of  giving  the  benediction  differs  in  the  two  churchea  In  the  Qreek, 
it  is  given  with  the  forefioger  open  to  form  an  I,  the  middle  finger  curved  like  a  C, 
the  ancient  Sigma  of  the  Greeks,  the  thumb  and  annulary  crossed  form  an  X,  and  the 
little  finger  curved  represents  a  C.  All  this  gives  IC — ^XC,  the  Greek  monogram  of 
Jesus  Christ  (IHCOTO  XPICTOC) ;  thus,  as  the  author  of  the  ChUde  of  Painting 
of  Mount  Athos  observes,  "By  the  Divine  providence  of  the  Creator,  the  fingers  of 
the  hand  of  man,  be  they  more  or  less  long,  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  name  of 
Christ." 

The  Lathi  benediction  is  more  simple,  being  made  with  the  annulary  and  little 
finger  closed,  the  three  first  fingers  open,  symbolical  of  the  Trinity. 

Formerly,  bishops  and  priests  blessed  alike;  latterly,  bishops  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  blessing  with  their  fingers,  the  priest  with  the  open  hand ;  the 
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crosier  of  the  Greek  bishops  is  not,  like  that  of  the  Latins,* 
terminated  by  a  pedum ;  the  Greeks  inscribed  generally  upon 
the  nimbus  which  decorates  the  head  of  divine  personages, 
three  letters  forming  the  words  o  a>v^  and  lastly,  the 
inscriptions  which  accompany  the  subjects  are  in  Greek 
characters."  All  this  is  very  true,  but  the  Abbe  Texier  does 
not  cite  a  single  example  executed  by  the  champlev^  process, 
upon  which  these  characters  are  to  be  found  which  bears 
indisputably  the  stamp  of  a  Greek  origin. 

With  regard  to  the  inscriptions,  he  might  except  that 
which  is  placed  upon  the  scroll  or  label  above  the  head  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross  :  TH2. — ^XPIS  (iTjo-ovs-Xptarovs) 
this  having  been  adopted  by  all  countries  and  at  all  periods. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Greek  letters  A  and  X2,  the 
"  principium  et  finis  "  of  the  Latins.  We  can  also  readily  con- 
ceive that  the  Greek  artists  established  at  Limoges  may  have 
introduced  some  Greek  letters  into  the  enamels  which  they 
executed.  But  beyond  this,  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
works  in  champleve  enamel  on  which  we  find  some  signs 
belonging  to  Greek  symbolism,  will  soon  convince  us  that 
these  have  been  executed  under  the  influence  and  direction 
of  the  Western  Church.  Thus  M.  Adrien  de  Longperier  f 
when  pointing  out  in  a  description  he  has  given  of  sundry 
specimens  of  enamel,  a  little  medallion  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre,  representing  Christ  with  the  two  letters  A  and  X2, 
very  justly  observes,  that  the  form  of  these  letters  betrays 
an  origin  foreign  to  Greece. 

The  champleve  enamels  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of 
Antiques  at  Vienna,  are  all  marked  in  the  catalogue  as 
Byzantine.  In  one,  the  head  of  Christ  is  accompanied  by 
the  A  and  the  n ;  but  we  have  remarked  that  these  letters  are 
ill-formed;  they  show  an  artist  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  who  has  executed  them  fi'om  memory,  and 
that  clumsily.     Besides,  Christ  is  blessing  after  the  Latin 

bitfhops  facing  the  congregation,  the  priests  in  profile,  with  the  hand  placed  edgeways. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  was  formerly  made  with  throe  fingers  open,  hut  now  with  the  open 
hand,  from  the  forehead  to  the  hreast,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right  shoulder  hy  the 
Latins,  but  firom  the  right  to  the  left  by  the  Greeks. — Didron,  Iconographie 
ChriHenne. 

♦  The  crosier  of  the  patriarchs  in  Greek  bishops,  is  generally  surmounted  by  a 
globe,  or  terminated  by  two  serpents,  forming  upon  the  top  a  kind  of  tau  (T). 

+  Cabinet  de  Vamatcur  et  de  rantiquaire,  t.  i.  p.  163. 
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manner,  the  thumb  and  the  two  fingers  raised,  and  assuredly, 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  Xllth  century,  they  would  not  have 
thus  represented  the  benediction.     In  another  enamel  of  the 


68.    Enamellod  plate  roprosentiug  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  brother  oi 
1^  Stephen.    Xllth  ceutuiy.    British  Museum. 

some  collection,  the  hand  of  God  the  Father  extended  from  a 
cloud,  is  giving  the  benediction  in  like  manner  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Latin  church.  Moreover  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  between  these  enamels  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  Limoges. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  from  the  evidence  that  we  have 
analysed,  that  an  enamel  made  in  Greece  by  the  champleve 
process  would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  individual 
work  of  some  artist*  who  had  frequented  the  schools  of 

*  In  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  at  Bamberg,  are  two  reliquaries,  in  the  form  of 
coffers,  with  flat  covers,  in  cbamplev^  enamels ;  one  of  these,  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  the  emperor,  Henry  II.,  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  school  of 
Limogea,  and  bears  eyideutly  the  stamp  of  Greek  art.  The  figures,  nevertheless, 
are  engraved  upon  the  ground  of  the  gilded  metal,  but  they  are  very  small. 
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Limoges ;  and  in  short,  that  the  well-marked  distinction 
between  the  Limousin  productions,  and  those  of  Greek  art, 
consists  in  the  very  different  mode  of  fabrication ;  the  Greek 
and  Italian  being  executed  by  the  cloisonne,  the  enamels 
of  Limoges  by  the  champlev6  process. 

We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  champleve  enamels 
were  never  made  except  at  Limoges.    Enamellers 
of  the  Limousin  school  may  have  been  called  to  SS^^'^ 
other  coimtries  to  exercise  their  art    There  is  ^^ 
reason  to  beheve,  for  instance,  that  a  school  of 
enamel  was  established  in  the  Xlllth  century,  in  some  town 
in  the  ancient  bishoprics  of  Cologne,  Treves,  or  Mayence, 
as  we  find  in  the  provinces  bordering  the  Rhine,  which  for- 
merly were  fiefs  of  these  sovereign  bishops,  a  considerable 
number  of    shrines    and    other    ecclesiastical    implements 
enamelled  upon  copper  by  the  champleve  process.    Although 
the  execution  of  these  enamels  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Limousin  specimens,  they  bear  nevertheless  a  certain  appear- 
ance which  enables  the  practised  eye  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.     (Fig.  68.) 

We  have  a  specimen  in  the  royal  church  of  St.  Denis  of 
these  Rhenish  enamels — an  altar-piece  in  copper-gilt  executed 
in  hammer-work,  which  had  a  few  years  back  been  bought 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  was  placed  upon  the  altar  at  the  end  of 
the  apsis.  The  figures  represented  in  this  altar-piece  have 
nimbi  in  enamel,  enriched  with  fine  ornaments  in  metal  pro- 
duced by  the  Limousin  process ;  it  is  nevertheless  easy  to 
recognise,  in  inspecting  the  work,  that  it  is  due  entirely  to 
German  art. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Italians  executed,  during  the  middle 
ages,  some  cloisonne  enamels  of  which  the  process  of  fabri- 
cation had  apparently  been  transmitted  by  the  Greeks.  It  is 
probable  that  they  did  not  produce  any  champleve  enamels, 
strictly  so  called,  in  the  style  of  the  enamels  of  Limoges.  It 
is  true  we  often  meet,  upon  specimens  of  metal  work, 
a  style  of  ornamentation  which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  the  champleve  enamels,  but  which  differs  from  them  essen- 
tially. These  consist  in  figures  or  ornaments  engraved  upon 
silver  and  executed  in  niello  work,  on  a  background  of  opaque 
blue  enamel.  There  are  a  great  many  examples  of  this  kind,  as, 

L  2 
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for  instance,  the  silver  altar  at  Pistoia,  and  others  upon  that  of 
the  Baptistery  of  St.  John,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  in 
treating  of  the  goldsmith's  art.  Setting  aside  the  metal 
employed  and  the  style  of  the  figures,  these  enamels  present, 
at  first  sight,  a  great  analogy  with  the  Limousin  enamels  of 
the  Xlllth  and  XlVth  centuries,  in  which  the  figures  are 
expressed  upon  the  metal  by  a  fine  engraving,  the  background 
alone  being  enamelled.  But  in  examining  closely  these 
enamels  upon  silver,  in  the  places  more  especially  where  they 
have  suflTered  injury,  we  find  that  the  metal  has  not  been 
chiselled  out  deeply,  as  in  the  champleve  enamels  ;  that  it  has, 
on  the  contrary,  been  scarcely  scooped  to  a  thickness  equal 
to  that  of  three  or  four  sheets  of  paper,  and  that  the  enamels 
which  cover  the  space  thus  slightly  depressed,  have  been  laid 
on  according  to  the  process  adopted  for  translucid  enamels  in 
relief,  which,  according  to  all  appearance,  immediately  fol- 
lowed in  Italy  the  discontinuance  of  cloisonne  enamels. 

$  IL    TRANSLUCm  ENAMELS  UPON  RELIEF. 

The  paintings  in  incrusted  enamels  had  all  the  faults  of 
the  early  mosaic ;  the  same  stiffness  of  outline,  either  absence 
or  crudity  of  shading,  want  of  perspective  and  parallelism  of 
the  figures,  which  were  either  isolated  or  placed  upon  a 
single  line.  The  brilliancy  of  their  imperishable 
^^irth*to  colours  was  insufficient  to  atone  for  these  faults 
enameitupon  j^  ^hc  cycs  of  thc  grcat  Italian  artists,  who,  during 
the  second  half  of  the  Xlllth  century,  shook  off 
the  Byzantine  yoke,  and  struck  out  into  new  paths  of  art. 
Without  giving  up  the  use  of  enamel,  which,  by  the  bril- 
liancy and  durability  of  its  colours,  was  eminently  calculated 
for  the  decoration  of  works  of  the  goldsmith,  they  sought 
to  employ  it  in  another  manner,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the 
productions  of  their  genius. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  immense  riches  of  the  clergy  and 
the  progressive  increase  of  luxury,  occasioned,  in  the  XlVth 
century,  the  almost  exclusive  adoption  of  gold  and  silver  for 
all  vessels  for  sacred  use,  and  the  plate  of  the  nobility.  The 
sacred  vessels,  monstrances,*  and  reliquaries,  were  now  made 

*  Monstrance,  from  the  Latin  mwuiro  (to  ahow),  Fr.  OtteMoir^    A  veseel,  or  tran- 
sparent pyx,  in  which  the  consecrated  wafer  is  exposed  to  the  adoration  of  the 
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of  these  costly  materials  only ;  and  the  altars  were  overlaid 
with  bas-reliefs  richly  chased  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
dressoirs  *  and  tables  of  the  nobiUty  were  covered  with 
vessels  of  every  description. 

Enamel  work  by  incrustation,  which  required  plates  of 
metal  of  considerable  thickness,  did  not  meet  the  exigences  of 
the  goldsmith,  who,  in  multiplying  the  number,  diminished 
of  necessity  the  weight  of  the  objects  he  produced. 

Such  were  doubtless  the  diflFerent  causes  which  brought 
about,  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  France,  a  change  in  the  manner 
of  applying  enamels.  The  incrustations  of  enamel  upon 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  replaced  by  fine  chasings,  the 
ornaments  and  subjects  selected  by  the  artists ;  the  surface 
of  these  was  afterwards  coloured  by  fine  translucid  enamels 
of  most  brilUant  hues,  and  so  incorporated  with  the  chasing 
as  to  give  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  finished  painting 
reflecting  a  metallic  lustre. 

The  process  was  as  follows  :  on  a  plate  of  gold  or  silver, 
often  very  thin,  the  artist  marked  out  by  an  incisure, 
formed  to  receive  the  enamel,  the  outline  of  the  S^SJioL 
space  that  the  part  to  be  enamelled  was  to  fill ; 
then,  with  very  delicate  tools,  he  engraved  on  it  the  figure 
or  subject  he  wished  to  represent ;  the  more  prominent 
parts  of  the  flesh  and  draperies  then  presented  a  very  slight 
relief,  and  the  lines  of  the  face  were  often  only  expressed  by 
engraving. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  XlVth  century,  when,  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  skilful  artists  the  art  of  enamelling  was 
brought  to  perfection,  the  plate  was  prepared  in  a  different 

coDgregation.  It  is  made  of  glass  or  crystal ;  the  usual  form  of  modem  monstranoes, 
is  circular,  surrounded  hj  metal  rays  like  a  sun,  but  in  medisdval  examples  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  every  variety  of  beautiful  form. 

*  The  dresaoir  or  dretaouer,  the  hviffBt  of  the  XVth  century,  the  iridence  of  the 
XVlth— the  dretaer  now  degraded  to  the  kitchen,  was  once  the  principal  object  in  the 
dining-room.  On  it  were  exhibited  all  the  ornamental  plate  of  the  owner  of  the 
house,  vases  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  of  the  finest  design.  Majolica  and 
Palissy  dishes,  fto.  It  was  placed  either  opposite  the  diniug-table,  or  at  the  back  or 
side  of  the  dais.  Kings  often  had  three  dressers,  one  for  nlver,  another  for  silver 
gilt,  and  the  third  for  gold  plate.  In  form  they  varied,  sometimes  resembling  the 
modem  dresser,  at  others  like  a  square  table,  with  steps  at  the  top  (en  gradina), 
whidi  were  covered  with  coloured  cloth.  The  dressers  were  made  of  the  most 
valuable  woods,  and  enriched  with  the  finest  carving.  They  were  sometimee  covered 
over  with  cloth  of  gold ;  the  city  of  Orleans  offered  one  in  gold  to  the  emperor 
Charles  IT.  which  was  valued  at  8000  livres  Toumoia. 
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manner,  and,  we  learn  from  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  "  Trattato 
deir  Oreficeria,*'  this  new  mode  of  operation. 

The  plate  of  gold  or  silver  was  fixed  by  heat  upon  a  stucco 
Technical  composcd  of  pitch  aud  ground  brick  mixed  with 
prooesaeBof  a  Uttlc  wax.  Aftcr  that,  having  traced  with  a 
Sirf\c^?3Lg  compass  the  outline  of  the  space  to  be  filled,  all 
that  part  of  the  plate  was  depressed  to  a  depth 
corresponding  with  the  thickness  which  was  judged  suitable 
for  the  enamel.  The  artist  then  drew  upon  this  depressed 
portion  the  subject  to  be  represented,  and  afterwards,  with 
very  fine  tools,  engraved  it  in  relief  to  a  thickness  equal  to 
that  of  two  sheets  of  paper.* 

Cellini  also  gives,  in  the  greatest  detail,  the  best  methods 
of  preparing  the  enamels  and  of  applying  them  upon  the 
engraving ;  we  shall  copy  from  him  that  which  is  most  in- 
teresting to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  technical  processes 
of  enamels  on  relief. 

The  different  enamel  colours  were  first  of  all  to  be  pulverised 
in  water,  freed  from  grease  and  washed.  The  water  was 
then  to  be  carefully  pressed  out,  for,  in  this  kind  of  work,  it 
was  needful  the  enamels  should  be  as  dry  as  possible.! 
These  directions  having  been  attended  to,  the  artist  was  then 
to  proceed  to  enamel  the  bas-relief,  and  taking  the  enamels, 
with  a  Uttle  copper  spatula,  he  was  to  apply  them  gradually, 
in  a  thin  layer,  upon  the  surface,  distributing  the  various 
colours  with  taste.  | 

Cellini  remommends  particular  care  in  the  spreading  of 
this  first  layer,  which  the  enamellers  termed  the  first  skin 

*  *'Si  dee  fare  una  piastra  d'oro  o  d'argento  alquanto  grossetta  • . .  e  questa  ai 
appicca  sopra  tmo  fstucoo,  che  si  fa  di  pece  greca  e  matton  pesto,  eottilmente  incorpo- 
rate  con  un  poco  di  oera  . . .  Appicoaai  poi  il  detto  atucco  sopra  una  atecca ; . . .  indi 
Bi  piglia  la  detta  piastra  Bcaldandola,  e  dopo  che  sia  oalda,  ei  appicca  sopra  la  detta 
pece.  Ci6  &tto  signisi  un  profilo  con  un  paio  di  seete  piccolo . . .  e  poi  si  abbasai 
tutta  la  delta  piastra,  appunto,  quanto  ha  da  essere  la  grossezKa  delto  smalto  con 
molta  diligenza.  Come  si  sara  ridotta  la  piastra  in  tal  termine,  desegnivisi  tutto 
quello,  che  si  Tuole  intagliare  . . .  et  tutte  si  intagli  ool  bulino  e  colle  ciappolette  con 
diligensa  grande.  Debbesi  fare  il  layoro  di  basso  nlievo  della  grossezza  di  due  fogli 
di  carts  ordmaria,  intagliato  con  ferri  sottili"  B.  Cellini,  Trattato  delV  Or^cena. 
HUano,  1811,  p.  45. 

t  "  Quanto  pii!i  asciutti  si  terranno,  tanto  piii  bella  diverr^  Topera.'*    P.  48. 

It  **  Fatte  le  dette  diligenze,  si  potr&  comminciare  a  smaltar  Topera  di  basso  rilicTo 
. . .  Piliosi  adunque  con  una  pcJettina  di  rame  piccola  gli  smalti  e  quegli  si  distendano 
a  poco  a  poco  sottilissimamente  sopra  Topera,  un  yaghezza  compartendo  la  yarietli 
de'  colori  degli  smalti"    Pp.  49,  50. 
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{prima  pelle)y  that   the  colours  should  not  run  into    one 
another,  but  have  the  appearance  of  a  miniature.* 

Next,  the  piece  being  placed  upon  a  plate  of  iron,  might 
be  taken  to  the  fire,  but  in  doing  so,  care  was  to  be  taken 
to  approach  the  furnace  very  gradually,  that  so  the  enamel 
might  be  heated  by  degrees.  When  sufficiently  warm,  it 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  taking  great 
precaution  to  observe  the  instant  the  enamel  begins  to  move, 
so  as  not  to  be  allowed  to  run.  It  was  then  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  furnace,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually.! 
Another  layer  of  enamel  was  then  laid  on  as  lightly  as  the 
preceding  one,  and  the  piece  again  carried  back  to  the 
furnace,  from  which,  as  before,  it  was  again  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  enamel  began  to  fuse. 

When  the  piece  was  cooled,  the  enamel  was  reduced  in 
thickness  until  it  was  of  a  sufficient  transparency,  by  means 
of  a  stone  called  by  the  Italians  frasinallay  the  same  that 
Theophilus  calls  coa ;  it  was  then  polished  with  tripoU.  J 

An  extensive  variety  of  colours  was  used  in  this  kind  of 
enamel.  We  find  greens,  pinks,  reds,  violets,  grays,  blacks, 
several  kinds  of  brown  and  light  blue.  White  and  lapis- 
lazuli  blue,  which  are  always  opaque,  are  not  used ;  and  as 
the  flesh  colour  must  always  be  based  on  a  white  enamel, 
which  also  gives  opacity,  the  flesh  tints  in  these  enamels  upon 
relief  are  expressed  by  the  metal  ground  itself,  seen  through 
either  a  colourless  enamel,  or  one  slightly  tinged  with  violet. 

Translucid  enamels  upon  relief,  are  not  so  rare  as  the 
cloisonne  enamels,  but  as  the  utensils  of  domestic  life  which 
were  decorated  with  them  have  been  destroyed  ^^^^^^^^ 
through  change  of  fashion,  these  enamels  are  most  e^ebupT** 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  treasuries  of  churches, 
upon  consecrated  vessels,  or  reliquaries,  which  have  owed 
their  preservation  to  their  sacred  character.      The  pieces 

*  "  La  prima  yolta»  che  &'  impone  lo  smalto,  el  domanda  dar  la  prima  pelle,  la 
quale  si  pone  sotUlmente  e  cod  gran  diligenza ;  perciocch^  bisogna  pn>ociirare  di 
meitere  U  diversltji  de'  oolori  nettissimamente  e  in  tied  guisay  che  paiono  miniati,  e  non 
che  un  colore  si  spai^  nell'  altro.*'    B.  Cellini,  p.  50.  ^     ^ 

•f-  "Ayendo  grandissima  ayyertenza^  come  lo  smalto  comincia  a  muovere  di  non 
lasoiarlo  scorrere  afEatto,  ma  cavar  Fopera  fuori  del  fomello  e  trattenerla  a  poco  a 
poco»  accioch^  ella  non  si  freddi  a  un  traito."    P.  51. 

X  "Cio  fatto,  abbiansi  appareochiate  di  quelle  pretre  frassinelle, . . .  e  con  quelle 
al  assottigli  tanto  lo  smalto,  quanto  si  vegga  abaatanaa  trasparente  e  che  mostri  bene, 
indi  si  finisca  di  pulire  col  tripolo."    P.  52. 
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enriclied  by  them  are  the  work  of  the  period  comprehended 
between  the  first  years  of  the  XlVth  century  and  the  end  of 
the  XVIth.  Thus  to  cite  one  example  alone,  we  will 
instance  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which  contains  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  another  given  by 
Charles  V.,  and  that  presented  by  Philip  II.,  all  enriched 
with  translucid  enamels  upon  relief. 

One  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  delicate  specimens  of 
the  enamel  chiseling  of  the  Italian  masters  is  a  small  triptych 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  is  now  in 
the  Riche  Chapelle  of  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Iiouvre,  are  eight  pieces  of  great 
beauty  enamelled  on  gold,  that  have  doubtless  been  detached 
from  some  reliquary  now  destroyed.  One  represents  the 
Saviour,  his  head  encircled  with  a  triple  tiara ;  on  his  right 
hand  is  a  saint  (Charlemagne  ?)  crowned  with  a  royal  crown, 
holding  the  globe  and  the  sword,  and  on  his  left  St. 
John.  Another,  to  all  appearance  its  companion,  represents 
the  Virgin  between  two  saints.  In  these  two  pieces,  the 
figures,  which  are  haJf-length,  are  placed  under  architectural 
decorations.  The  style  of  the  workmanship  indicates  a 
French  original  and  the  close  of  the  XlVth  century. 

In  the  collection  of  M.  Dugue,  of  Paris,  is  a  fine  crosier 
in  copper  gilt,  enriched  with  translucid  enamels  upon  a  most 
exquisite  chasing.  This  crosier  bears  the  date  of  1531,  and 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscription,  was  made  for  the  abbot  of  a 
convent  at  Bale. 

We  have  already  stated  the  causes  which  appear  to  us  to 
explain  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  manner  of  applying 
This  kind  of  ^J^amel  to  the  representation  of  figures.  Exist- 
cDAmeiorigi-      ing  documcuts  trace  this  revolution  in  the  art  of 

nated  in  Italy.  *^        .,,  -kt   i     -i  t*  -r^'  i 

enamellmg  to  Nicholas  of  Pisa,  and  yet  more  to 
John,  his  son  and  pupil.  John,  who  was  at  the  sanie  time, 
an  architect  and  a  sculptor,  exerted  great  influence  over  all 
the  artists  of  his  time,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  all  the 
arts  applied  to  modelling.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  an 
artist  of  such  merit,  when  he  wished  to  make  enamelling 
subservient  to  the  decoration  of  his  works,  would  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  flat  paintings  of  the  filagree  enamels  of 
the  Byzantines. 
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In  1286,  John  of  Pisa  was  brought  by  the  bishop  Gug- 
lielmino  Ubertini  to  Arezzo,  when  his  palace  was  being  built 
after  the  designs  of  Margaritone.  According  to  Vasari,  John 
executed  for  the  high  altar,  a  group  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Infant  Saviour,  between  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Donatus 
or  Donato,  and  enriched  his  woA  with  enamels  upon  plates 
of  silver.*  This  is  the  first  mention  we  find  of  enamel 
being  used  for  colouring  reliefs  in  silver. 

John  had  taken  as  associates  in  his  works  the  brothers 
Agostino  and  Agnolo,  his  pupils,  two  young  men,  natives  of 
Sienna,  t  These  became  distinguished  artists ;  they  had  many 
scholars  through  whom  they  diffused  the  principles  of  their 
master.  Among  these,  must  be  placed  in  the  first  rank, 
Pietro  and  Paolo,  goldsmiths  of  Axezzo,  who  were  the  first 
artists  in  chasing  of  their  time.  Among  their  works,  must 
especially  be  mentioned,  a  head  in  silver,  of  the  size  of  life, 
enriched  with  enamelled  chasings,  which  they  made  by  order 
of  an  arch-presbyter  of  the  parish  church  of  Arezzo,  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  the  head  of  San  Donato.  J 

Forzore,  son  of  Spinello  of  Arezzo,  a  pupil  of  Maestro 
Cione,  one  of  the  first  goldsmiths  of  his  time,  distinguished 
himself  later  as  an  enameller  upon  chasing  in  silver.^  Vasari 
cites,  as  his  work,  the  mitre  and  crozier  of  the  bishop  of 
Arezzo,  which  were  enriched  with  subjects  in  enamel. 

Among  the  best  enamellers  in  this  style  may  be  mentioned 
Bartoluccio  Ghiberti,  a  celebrated  goldsmith  who  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  XVth  century,  if  we  may  judge  of 

*  «  VuiDO  poi  1236, . . .  Giov&nni  fii  oondotta  da  Siena  in  Arezzo  dove  fece  in  marmo 
la  tavola  dell*altar  maggiore,  tutta  piena  d'iutagli,  di  figure,  di  foliami,  ed  altri  oma- 
menti,  compertando  per  iutto  I'opera  aloune  coee  di  musaioo  sottile,  e  emalti  posti 
sopra  piastre  d*aigento." — Q.  Vasari,  Vite  d^  piU  eccdUnti  pittorif  tcuttori^  &c.,  in  the 
lives  of  Nicola  e  Qiov.  Pisani.    Ed.  Livomo,  1767,  t.  i.  p.  278. 

t  G.  VasarL  Life  o/Agortino  and  Agnolo, 

t  '*  Piero  6  Paolo  orefici  Aretini,  furono  i  primi  cbe  di  ceeello  layorarono  opere 
grandi  di  qualche  bont^ ;  perdocche  per  un  arciprete  della  pieve  d'Arezzo  condussero 
luia  testa  d*argento  grande  quanto  il  yivo,  nella  quale  fii  messa  la  testa  di  Son 
Donato  vescovo,  la  quale  opera  non  fu  se  non  lodevole,  si  per  che  in  esse  fecero  aloune 
figure  smaltate  assai  belle  ed  altri  omamenti,  e  si  poich^  fu  delle  prime  cose,  che 
fossero,  come  si  h  detto,  lavorate  di  cesello."— Q.  Vasari,  nella  yita  di  Agostino, 
tip.  844. 

§  "  Forzore  di  Spinello  Aretino  lavor6  d'ogni  cesellamente  benissimo,  main  partico- 
lare  fu  eccellente  in  fare  storie  d'argento  a  fuooo  smaltate  come  ne  fisumo  fede  nel 
vescovado  d' Arezzo  ima  mitra  con  fregiature  bellissime  di  smalti,  ed  un  pastorale 
d'argento  bellissimo.  Lavor6  il  medesimo  al  cardinale  Galeotto  da  Pietiiunola  molte 
argenterie."    Q.  Vasari,  in  the  lives  of  Agostino  ed  Agnolo,  tip.  845. 
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the  merits  of  the  master  from  the  ability  of  his  pupil,  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo,*  who  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the  art  of 
enamelling  upon  gold  and  silver.  After  having  worked 
under  the  direction  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  at  the  ornaments  of 
the  celebrated  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John,  at 
Florence,  Pollaiuolo  left  that  great  artist  to  follow  the  occu- 
pation of  a  goldsmith.  It  was  in  his  chasings  coloured  with 
enamel  that  he  principally  distinguished  himself.  ''  The  most 
delicate  pencil,'"  says  Yasari,  ''  could  not  have  finished  them 
more  exquisitely.*'!  He  formed  a  great  number  of  pupils, 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Giovanni  Turini 
of  Sienna.}     Pollaiuolo  died  in  1498  ut  a  very  advanced  age. 

Francisco  Francia,  a  contemporary  of  Pollaiuolo,^  and  after- 
wards a  celebrated  painter,  was  originally  a  goldsmith,  and 
excelled  in  the  art  of  engraving  metals  and  enamelling  upon 
silver.  He  surpassed  every  one,  says  Vasari,  in  all  that  can 
be  performed  in  this  art.  || 

We  find  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century,  Ambrogio 
Foppa,  a  native  of  Milan,  who  became  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Caradosso,  and  who  has  been  cited  by  Cellini  as 
the  most  celebrated  enameller  of  his  time.^ 

CelUni  also  mentions  Amerigo  Amerighi,  Michelagnolo  da 
Pinzidimonte,  and  Salvador  Pilli^  as  having  been  excellent 
enamellers.*  * 

We  cannot  better  terminate  our  list  of  Italian  enamellers, 
than  by  naming  Benvenuto  Cellini  himself,  who  in  his 
Treatise  upon  the  goldsmith's  art,  describes  to  us  the  pro- 
cesses employed  by  these  artists  to  tint  their  fine  and  delicate 
chasings  Mdth  the  brilliant  colours  of  translucid  enamels. 

It  was  probably  in  the  first  years  of  the  XlVth  century 

*  "  Pose  Antonio  (il  padre)  all  oite  dell'  orefice  con  Bartolucdo  Ghiberti  maeatro 
allora  molto  ecceUenti  in  tale  esercizio.  Antonio  dunque  tirato  innand  da  Barto- 
luodo  oltra  il  legare  le  gioje,  e  lavorare  a  fuoco  smalti  d'ai^nto,  era  tenuto  il  plik 
Talente  che  maneggiasse  ferri  in  quell'  arte." — Q.  Yasari,  t.  ii.  p.  431. 

t  "  Sono  alcune  paci  in  san  Giovanni  belHssime  che  di  ooloritio  a  fuoco  sono  di  sorte, 
che  con  penello  si  potrebbono  poco  migliorare." — G.  Yasari^  in  the  life  of  Pollaiuolo. 

t  G.  Yasari.  t.  il  p.  433.  §  Bom  1450. 

II  **  Lavord  di  smalto  ancora  molte  cose  d'aigento,  ohe  andarono  male  Delia  rovina  e 
cacoiata  de'  Bentlvogli  £  per  dirlo  in  una  parola»  lavord  egli  qualunque  cosa  pud 
far  quell  arte,  me^o  che  altri  facessero  giammu." — G.  Yasari,  Ltfc  of  Francesco 
Frcmcia, 

t  B.  Cellini.    Tratt.  ddV  Oreficeria,  p.  54. 

*  •  Ibid.    TraU.  deW  Or^ceria,  proemio,  pp.  57,  58,  69. 
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that  this  mode  of  applying  enamels  was  transmitted  from 
Italy  to  France. 

The  manufactare  of  enamelling  upon  gold  established  at 
Montpellier,  of  which  Dom  Vaissete  makes  mention  in  his 
"  Histoire  du  Languedoc/'  *  has  been  often  cited,  introduction  of 
without  any  inquiry  as  to  what  might  be  the  kind  ^^JiSJSS^into 
of  enamelling  produced  at  that  manufactory.  But  ^^^ 
if  we  examine  the  narrative  of  this  historian,  and  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  the  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Long,  a  copy 
of  which  is  given  in  the  work  referred  to,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  convinced  that  the  productions  of  Montpellier  were  no 
other  than  translucid  enamels  upon  relief. 

The  case  is  this,  Philip  the  Pair  (t  1314),  had  transferred 
to  the  old  part  of  Montpellier,  the  royal  mint,  which  had 
formerly  been  placed  at  Sommieres.  In  the  new  town,  which 
was  in  the  demesne  of  Don  Sancho,  king  of  Majorca  and 
lord  of  Montpellier,  there  had  been  established  a  manufacture 
of  enamelling  upon  gold  and  silver.  We  have  seen,  by  the 
description  given  of  the  preparation  of  the  metal  plate  chased 
to  receive  the  enamel,  that  if  these  plates  were  made  round, 
they  might  before  their  slight  relief  had  been  coated  with 
enamel,  have  precisely  the  appearance  of  pieces  of  money, 
which,  at  that  period,  were  far  from  being  executed  with  the 
skill  of  modem  times.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be 
among  these  moneyers,  chasers  to  engrave  the  dies 
of  the  royal  coins,  and  these  artists  might  probably  compete 
with  the  enamellers  in  engraving  little  plates  which  might 
afterwards  be  easily  covered  with  translucid  enamels. 

The  king  of  Majorca,  therefore,  complained  to  the  king  of 
France,  alleging  ^  que  la  monnaie  faisait  du  tort  a  la  manu- 
facture d'  email  en  or  et  en  ar(;ent  etablie  dans  la  partie  de 
Montpellier  qui  etait  de  son  domaine,  et  qu'il  ne  pouvait 
punir  les  monnayeurs  qui  delinquaient  dans  cette  partie,  a 
cause  de  leurs  privileges." 

Upon  this  request,  Philip  the  Long  issued  in  June 
letters  patent,  1317,  bv  which,  having  first  declared  that  he 
alone  possessed  the  right  of  having  a  mint  at  Montpellier, 
he  orders  the  Seneschd  de  Beaucaire  "  de  ne  pas  traverser 

*  HUioire  generdU  du  Zanguedoc,  par  un  religieaz  do  la  coDgregation  de  Samt 
Haor.  Paris,  1741,  t  iv.  p.  107. 
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Touvrage  en  email  qui  se  fabriquait  dans  la  partie  de  cette 
ville  qui  appartenait  au  roi  de  Majorque,  mais  seulement 
Touvrage  en  or/' 

A  plate  of  gold  and  silver,  prepared  for  enamelling  by  the 
champleve  process,  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  piece 
of  money ;  a  painting  in  enamel  upon  a  plate  of  gold  which 
in  this  case  serves  only  the  same  office  as  canvas  or  wood  in 
ordinary  painting,  could  not  in  any  way  have  excited  the 
competition  of  the  workers  at  the  mint.  The  manufactory 
of  Montpelher  must  therefore  have  been  one  of  translucid 
enamels  upon  relief,  the  art  of  which,  known  for  many  years 
in  Italy,  would  be  first  introduced  into  the  south  of  Fnmce. 

This  kind  of  enamelling  was  highly  esteemed  in  France 
Thiakindof  and  Flanders.  Cellini  mentions  the  skill  of  the 
muSI'i^hioii  ^namellers  of  these  countries,  remarking  also  that 
Sttiexmh*'''  they  owed  much  to  their  study  of  the  works  of 
^"S^aSdin     this  description  by  Italian  artists.* 

*"*  We  do  not  require  this  testimony  to  prove  that 

this  kind  of  enamelling  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection 
in  France.  We  have  instanced  already  the  fine  enamels  of 
this  class  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  undoubt- 
edly of  French  workmanship.  Additional  proofs  are  afibrded 
us  in  the  inventories  of  the  French  kings  and  princes  of  the 
XlVth  century,  though  the  monuments  referred  to  are 
themselves  lost^ 

Thus,  in  the  inventory  of  the  jewels  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
dated  1860, t  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  in  1363,} 
in  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  and  jewels  of  King  Charles 
v.,  in  1379,^  in  that  made  by  order  of  Charles  VI.,  in 
1399,11  we  find  mention  of  a.  considerable  quantity  of  sacred 
vessels  of  plate,  and  utensils  of  gold  and  silver  of  every 
description,  enriched  with  enamels  representing  figures  and 
subjects,  sometimes  very  complicated,  almost  always  grotesque, 
unless  they  ornament  objects  designed  for  sacred  use.  We 
give  the  description  of  some  of  these  pieces  treated  in  enamel, 
which  will  serve  to  show  the  taste  of  the  time  : — *'  Deux 

♦  B.  Cellini,  Trait,  deW  Oreficeria,  p.  44. 
+  MS.  BibL  roy.,  suppL  fraii9aiB,  no.  1278. 
t  MS.  Bibl.  rojr.,  no.  2053,  fonda  mort  no.  74. 
§  Ibid.  no.  8356. 
II  Ibid.  no.  20G8,  fondd  mort,  no.  76. 
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bacins  d'argent  dores  pareils,  et  ont  cliascun  un  esmail  au 
fons,  fait  en  manie  d  une  rose,  et  a  es  feuilles  d'  icelles 
hommes  qui  ont  le  corps  de  bestes  sauvages,  et  en  Tesmail 
du  milieu  de  la  rose  1  un,  a  une  femne  qui  ieue  (joue)  d'  un 
satterion,  et  en  Y  autre,  a  une  femne  qui  ieue  d'  une  vielle/'* 

"  Un  hanap  f  convert  sans  pi6,  an  fond  du  dit  hanap  est 
un  esmail  d'  azur,  et  audit  esmsdl  a  un  homme  a  cheval  qui 
est  d'  mi  chastel,  et  tient  en  sa  main  destre  une  espee  nue 
pour  ferir  sur  un  homme  sauvage  qui  emporte  une  dame  qui 
tient  en  sa  main  une  chayenne  (chaine)  dont  un  lyon  est 
liez."  X 

The  framers  of  these  inventories,  when  enumerating 
enamels  upon  gold  and  silver  rehefs  which  were  then  in 
general  use,  do  not  naturally  designate  them  by  any  parti- 
cular term,  but  if  they  meet  with  an  ancient  piece  enamelled 
in  a  diflFerent  style,  they  carefully  distinguish  it  by  some 
expression  from  the  productions  of  their  own  time.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  "  Inventaire  de  Charles  V.,"  fo.  253 : — '*  La 
croix  de  Godeflfrov  de  Billon,  en  laquelle  il  y  a  ung  vieil 
crucifix  par  maniere  d'  esmail.*'  The  enamel  of  this  cross, 
which  belonged  to  the  Xlth  century,  had  not  the  appearance 
of  translucid  enamels  upon  relief;  and  therefore  the  framers 
of  the  inventory  do  not  make  use  in  this  instance  of  the 
usual  terms  employed  for  the  enamels  of  their  own  time ;  the 
cross  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  must  have  been  of  cloisonne 
enamel,  worked  in  the  style  of  the  pectoral  cross  (Fig.  47). 
We  read  again,  fo.  49 — "  Ung  hanap  en  forme  d'  un  petit 
bassin  d'or  qui  fat  mons.  saint  Loys,  qui  est  d'  anciens 
esmaulx."  The  cup  of  Louis  IX.  must  have  been  enriched 
with  enamels  either  cloisonn6  or  champleve,  those  alone  in 
use  at  his  time.  But  the  making  of  these  enamels  was 
nearly  discontinued  in  1879,  and  therefore  they  are  described 
as  ancient. 

At  a  later  period,  when  translucid  enamels  upon  reliefs  had 
in   their  turn   become   ancient,  and   that  Limoges  in  the 

♦  Inventaire  du  due  ^AnjoUy  foL  5. 

+  Hanap,  Name  given  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  vessel  used  for  drinking.  It  varied 
in  form  according  to  the  caprice  or  fashion  of  the  age.  When  the  king  held  his  "  cour 
pleni&re,''  his  hanap  belonged  to  the  ''grand  bouteiller."  In  feasts,  those  who  ate 
*'  k  la  mdme  Quelle."  had  also  the  same  hanap.— Millm. 

X  Inventaire  du  due  dAnjou,  fol.  18. 
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XVIth  century,  had  produced  a  new  species  of  enamel  much 
esteemed  at  the  time,  with  which  cups  and 
thSx^^c^'  vessels  of  every  description  w^e  decorated,  it  was 
i^  w^°"^  necessary  to  give  a  name  to  enamels  upon  relief 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
firom  the  champleve  and  cloisonne  enamels  which  are  still 
more  ancient.  They  were  designated  as  enamels  of  6as»e 
taille,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  name  of  enamels  on  bas- 
relief  given  to  them  by  Cellini  *  in  the  treatise  in  which  he 
explains  the  manufacture. 

Thus  we  find,  in  the  inventory  made  at  Fontainebleau  the 
16th  January,  1560,  after  the  death  of  Henry  II., f  No.  89, 
*'  Ung  coffire  d'argent  dore,  gamy  de  douze  tables  d'email  de 
basse  taille  fort  anciennes,  em^oUes  de  plusieurs  couleurs/' 
In  No.  37,  "  Un  petit  tableau  d'or  qui  se  ferme  ou  il  y  a  ung 
crucifiement  emjoUee  de  bas  taille. '  At  No.  573,  "  Deux 
petit  tableaux  d'email  de  basse  taille  sur  or."  And  near 
these  examples.  No.  93,  "Ung  coffiret  d'email,  fa^on  de 
Lymoges,  gamy  d'argent  dore." 

§  in.    PAINTED  ENAMELS. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  XlVth  century,  works  of 
copper  enamel,  which  had  been  so  esteemed  for  nearly 
c»useB  which  four  centuries,  were  now  losing  their  value 
p^ttS?Sii*^  through  the  increasing  taste  for  materials  of  gold 
enamel  g^jid  silvcr,  aud  the  transludd  enamels  that  deco- 

rated them,  the  Limousin  enamellers  were  compelled  to  invent 
some  new  mode  of  applying  enamel  to  the  representation  of 
subjects.  These  endeavours  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of 
true  painting  upon  enamel.  The  process  employed  in  this 
new  kind  of  enamel  essentially  differed  from  those  hitherto  in 
use.  The  enamellers  no  longer  required  the  assistance  of  the 
graver  to  express  the  outUnes  of  the  design ;  the  metal  was 
entirely  concealed  imder  the  enamel,  and  if  any  of  it  remained 
subjective  to  the  painting,  it  was  in  the  same  manner  as  wood 
or  canvas  in  oil  painting,  the  enamel  spread  by  the  pencil 

*  M.  de  Laborde,  in  his  valuable  *' Notice  de$  I^maux  du  Louvre^**   calls  them 
"  dmaux  de  basse  taille,''  and  the  champlev^  he  styles,  "  4manz  en  taille  d'epargne." 
t  Ma  BibL  roy.,  no.  9501,  Lancel. 
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upon  the  surface  expressed  at  the  same  time  the  outline  and 
the  colouring. 

It  was  probably  the  modifications  introduced  in  the  XlVth 
centiury,  in  the  art  of  painting  upon  glass,  which  suggested 
this  new  style  of  enamelling.  Mosaic  grounds  of  coloured 
glass  were  at  this  time  almost  entirely  discontinued,  and 
artists  had  begun  to  paint  superficially  upon  glass  with 
enamel  colours.  From  that  time  it  became  evident  that  what 
was  done  upon  glass,  might  also  be  done  upon  copper,  with 
the  difference  only  of  giving,  either  naturally  or  artificially, 
complete  opaqueness  to  the  colours. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  detailed 
explanations  of  the  composition  of  enamel  colours,  and  upon 
the  firing  of  the  works  thus  painted ;  the  artistic  processes 
will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  works  specially  devoted  to  the 
subject,*  it  will  be  sufficient  here,  in  order  to  understand  the 
progress  of  the  art,  to  point  out  briefly  the  various  processes 
which  were  successively  adopted. 

The  first  attempts  at  this  new  kind  of  painting  were,  of 
necessity,  very  imperfect,  and  their  imperfection 
has  consequently  been  the  cause  of  the  specimens  SrS^limto' 
being  almost  entirely  destroyed;  painted  enamels  J^^vthcen- 
of  the  first  epoch  are  rarely  met  with,  and  there 
are  none  in  our  public  collections.     The  Abbe  Texier  has  an 
enamel  representing  St.  Christopher,  of  which  he  has  pub- 
lished an  engraving,  and  which  he  considers  as  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  art.f  The  enamel  colours  are  applied 
upon  the  metal  in  layers  sufficiently  thick  to  admit  oi  the 
movement  of  the  drapery  which  covers  the  shoulders  of  the 
saint,  and  the  agitation  of  the  waves  which  bathe  liis  legs, 
being  expressed  by  inequalities  of  the  enamel  paste,  which  is 

*  Enamel  coloon  being  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  materials  of  which 
thej  are  composed  can  be  chosen  only  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  colouring 
matters  are  therefore  metallic  oxides.  These  colours  are  finely  pulverised  and  care- 
fully mixed  by  different  methods,  with  the  yitreous  compositions  called  fluxes,  which 
are  easily  fusible.  By  the  melting  of  the  fluxes  the  colours  acquire  brightness  and 
brilliancy  and  incorporate  themselves  with  this  vitreous  surface.  The  reader  may 
consult  the  work  of  Keri,  the  Memoir  of  M.  Brongniart,  Afm.  de  ckhUe^  ix.  192 ;  the 
Traiti  de$  couUws  pour  la  peintwre  en  imail,  by  de  Montamy ;  the  TraiUde  <^tmie 
appliqui  anx  artt,  by  M.  Dumas ;  the  TraU^  praiique  ntr  la  prSparation  et  Vemploi  des 
eiultun  d*hiaii,  inserted  in  November,  December,  1844,  January,  February,  1845, 
of  the  Revue  scieniifique  et  induitrieUe  ;  the  TraM  det  arU  cA-amtque$  of  M.  Brongniart. 

t  U.  Texier,  Euai,  Ac.,  p.  185. 
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of  an  uniform  colour.  The  drawing  of  these  first  attempts 
is  always  very  defective.  The  enamel  colours  are  applied 
immediately  iipon  the  metal  itself,  and  are  only  attached  by 
the  fusion  which  determines  the  degree  of  adherence. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  XVth  century,  painting  in 
enamel  had  made  great  progress,  and  with  the  specimens 
before  us  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  processes  employed 
in  making  them.  On  an  unpolished  plate  of  copper,  the 
enameller  traced  with  a  style  the  outline  of  the  figure  or 
subject  to  be  represented.  The  plate  was  then  overlaid  with 
a  thin  translucid  flux,  after  which  the  enameller  began  to 
apply  his  colours.  The  outlines  of  the  drawing  traced  by  the 
style  were  first  covered  over  with  a  dark-coloured  enamel^ 
which  was  to  give  the  outline  upon  the  surface  of  the  picture; 
the  draperies,  the  sky,  the  back-grounds  and  accessories,  were 
then  expressed  by  enamel  colours  in  tolerably  thick  layers, 
filling  up  the  interstices  formed  by  the  dark-coloured  outUne 
which  enclosed  the  different  enamel  colours,  performing  as  it 
were  the  same  office  as  the  lines  of  metal  in  the  process  of 
incrusted  enamels.  There  was  therefore  a  total  absence  of 
shadow  in  this  painting,  in  which  the  first  design  was  expressed 
by  thickness  of  colours.  The  space  for  the  flesh  tints  was 
filled  with  a  black  or  deep  violet  enamel ;  they  were  then 
rendered  upon  this  ground  by  white  enamel  appUed  in  layers 
more  or  less  thin,  in  order  to  preserve  the  shadows,  and 
thereby  obtain  a  sketch  very  lightly  in  relief,  of  the  principal 
bony  and  muscular  parts  of  the  face  and  the  body ;  con- 
sequently,  all  the  carnations  in  this  process  have  a  bistre  or 
violet  hue  by  which  they  may  easily  be  recognised. 

In  order  to  produce  effect  in  the  rest  of  the  painting  in 
which  the  shadows  were  entirely  wanting,  the  light  parts  of 
the  hair,  of  the  draperies  and  back-ground,  were,  most 
frequently,  indicated  by  touches  of  gold.  The  imitations  of 
precious  stones  applied  upon  the  mantles  of  the  saints  and 
upon  the  draperies,  are  peculiar  to  this  description  of  enamels, 
which  are  generally  painted  upon  flat  plates  of  copper,  rather 
thick,  and  coated  with  a  thick  enamel  at  the  back,  presenting 
a  vitreous  appearance. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century,  when  the  arts  of 
design  were  making  such  rapid  progress,  so    imperfect   a 
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process  as  the  first  attempts  in  paintiiig  in  enamel  could  not 
long  be  sustained  in  practice. 

Accordingly,  about  this  period,  we  find  a  great  change  in 
the  processes  employed  by  enamel  painters.  Before 
beginning  their  painting  they  covered  the  plate  of  ofthexvito' 
copper  with  a  thickish  layer  of  enamel,  either  black  ^*'*^' 
or  of  a  deep  colour.  Upon  the  ground  thus  prepared  they  ex- 
ecuted the  drawing  by  means  of  different  processes  with  white 
opaque  enamel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  grisaille, 
of  which  the  shadows  were  obtained  either  by  laying  on  this 
white  enamel  less  thickly  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  or 
by  scratching  it  away  to  let  the  black  ground  reappear,  which 
latter  operation  was  to  be  performed  before  the  firing  of 
the  piece.  A  few  heightenings  of  white  and  gold  completed  the 
harmony.    The  carnations  continued,  as  before,  to  be  Ughtly 
laid  on  in  relief,  but  were  almost  always  expressed  by  a  flesh- 
coloured  enamel. 

If  the  piece,  instead  of  remaining  in  grisaille,  was  to  be 
coloured,  the  different  colours  of  a  semi-transparent  enamel 
were  spread  over  the  grisaille. 

In  the  coloured  enamels  of  this  class  the  sky  and  some 
parts  of  the  ground  were  often  expressed  by  thick  layers  of 
colour. 

The  piece  was  of  course  placed  several  times  in  the  furnace 
during  these  operations,  which  could  only  be  done  in 
succession. 

Thus,  by  adding  an  enamel  ground  to  the  plate  of  copper, 
before  beginning  the  painting,  the  colours,  rendered  capable 
of  being  worked  with  freedom  and  at  different  times,  became 
susceptible  of  every  kind  of  combination  and  of  every  degra- 
dation of  tint  resulting  from  their  fusion.  The  drawing  and 
painting  was  also  rendered  more  perfect  from  its  being  easy 
to  retouch  them. 

The  Limousin  enamellers  employed  a  great  many  other 
processes,  and  possessed  a  number  of  practical  resources,  but 
the  technical  part  of  their  art  has  not  been  sufficiently  deeply 
studied  to  enable  us  to  explain  all  the  various  methods,  by 
the  aid  of  which  they  arrived  at  those  happy  results  which 
are  now  so  much  admired ;  we  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  generalities. 
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We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention  one  process  of  which 
they  frequently  made  use.  In  different  parts  of  the  draperies 
and  accessories,  a  leaf  of  gold  or  silver,  called  paiUofiy  or 
clinquant,  was  fixed  upon  the  enamel  ground  ;  upon  this  thin 
leaf  of  metal  the  shadows  were  painted,  it  was  then  covered 
with  a  coloured  translucid  enamel ;  the  lustre  of  the  metal 
gave  a  brilUant  effect  which  the  artist  knew  how  to  turn  to 
advantage. 

The  plates  of  metal  employed  in  this  second  style  are  very 
thin,  and  the  back  enamel  has  little  thickness,  but,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  plates  from  warping,  they  were  rendered 
convex  before  coating  them  with  enamel. 

The  talents  of  the  enamel  painters  of  the  XVIth  century 
were  exercised  on  a  vast  number  of  objects,  and 
l^tS&i  present  a  great  variety.  Until  towards  the  end  of 
xviS"^ta^'  the  first  third  of  the  XVIth  century  painting  in 
enamel  was  employed  almost  exclusively  for  the 
representation  of  sacred  subjects,  of  which  the  German  school 
suppUed  the  models ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  ItaUan  artists  at 
the  court  of  Francis  L,  and  the  publication  of  engravings  of 
the  works  of  Raffaelle  and  other  great  Italian  masters,  gave  a 
new  direction  to  the  school  of  Limoges,  which  adopted  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Cartoons  for  the  Limousin 
enamellers  were  painted  by  Rosso  and  Primaticcio,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  they  themselves 
pauited  in  enamel.  The  delightful  productions  of  the 
engravers,  to  whom  have  been  given  the  name  of  "  Petits 
Maitres,"  furnished  also .  exquisite  subjects  for  the  artists 
in  enamel. 

Dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century,  the 
enamellers  no  longer  confined  themselves  to  the  production  of 
small  pictures;  they  created  a  new  style  of  metal  work. 
Basins,  ewers,  cups,  plates,  vases  and  utensils  of  every  kind, 
formed  of  thin  sheets  of  copper,  and  most  elegant  in  design, 
were  overlaid  with  their  rich  and  brilliant  paintings. 

For  some  years  past  the  Limousin  paintings  have  been 
much  in  request,  and  the  museums  of  Europe  have  given  an 
honourable  place  in  their  collections  to  these  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  art  of  enamelling.  These  are  happily  too 
numerous  and  too  well  known  to  require  pointing  out. 
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It  now  remains  to  examine  two  questions  of  the  deepest 
interest :  at  what  epoch  was  true  enamel  painting  invented, 
and  what  country  gave  birth  to  it  ? 

The  generality  of  writers,  relying  on  the  testi-  Fromw^^ 
mony  of    D'Agincourt,   date  the    invention  of  ^to^inv^T* 
painting  upon  enamel  to  the  time  of  the  making  in^^^ 
of  the  reUquary  of  Orvieto,  assigning  to  the  art  v^^^^m 
an  Italian  origin. 

This  reliquary,  a  magnificent  piece  of  metalwork,  weighing 
600  lbs.,  is  a  miniature  model  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto. 
It  serves  to  enshrine  the  holy  corporal  *  of  Bolsena.f  Its 
principal  front  is  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  each  con- 
taining an  enamel.  Upon  these  the  artist  has  represented 
different  subjects  relating  to  the  miracle  performed  at  Bolsena, 
and  to  the  transportation  of  the  holy  cloth  to  Orvieto,  by  order 
of  Urban  IV.  An  inscription  on  the  monument  informs  us  itwas 
made  by  Maestro  Ugolino,  a  goldsmith  of  Sienna,  in  1338.  J 

D'Agincourt,  who  so  readily  disposes  of  these  archaeological 
questions,  by  stating  that  the  sacred  histories  which  ornament 
the  principal  front  of  the  reliquary  are  "  peintes  sur  fond 
d'^miEol,''  admits  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  not  seen  the 
monument,^  but  derives  his  information  from  a  work  of 
Father  della  Valle,|  from  which  he  has  taken  the  engraving 
that  he  gives.f 

Father  della  Valle  had,  however,  been  less  precise  than 
D'Agincourt ;  he  confines  himself  to  saying,  "  The  reliquary 
is  decorated  with  pleasing  paintings  in  enamel,  and  with  many 
well  modelled  statuettes.''**  The  words  '*  sur  fond  d'  6mail," 
on  which  depends  the  whole  question,  have  no  existence  in  the 

*  Corporal  A  white  linen  doUi  laid  on  the  altar,  on  which  the  sacred  elements 
are  consecrated. 

t  As  it  is  stated,  a  priest  of  the  town  of  Bolsena  doubted  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence,  and  was  convinced  by  drops  of  blood  miraculously  issuing  from  the  host  at 
the  moment  of  consecration,  and  sprinkling  the  corporal  or  cloth  upon  the  altar. 

X  The  inscription  read  upon  the  reliquary  by  Father  della  Valle  is  this:  "Per 
fnoffitirum  Ugolwiura  et  iociot  cmrifiea  de  SetUs,  factvanfuUmb  anno  Ihmini  xccczzxriii, 
tempore  BenedicH  papat  zn. 

$  D'Agincourt,  Bid.  derArt,i.ily,  8. 

II  Ittorta  dd  dwrno  d:Orweto,  Roma,  1771. 

1[  Biit  de  PArt  pehiture,  pi.  cxzilL  Oood  ensravings  of  the  enamels  of  the 
reliquary  of  Orvieto  are  to  be  seen  in  a  work  entitled  Stampe  del  duotno  di  Orvieto, 
Roma,  MDCOzoi. 

*  «  <<  £  tutto  omato  di  yaghe  pitture  a  smalto  e  di  molte  statuette  di  getto  non 
infelice." 
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text  of  Father  della  Valle,  which  D'Agincourt  has  ampliiSed 
and  so  ill  interpreted ;  nor  as  we  shall  show  later,  could  they. 

M.  Du  Sommerard,  in  the  last  journey  he  made  to  Italy, 
endeavoured  to  solve  this  question  of  art  by  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  monument,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  it, 
experiencing  the  same  refusal  as  D'Agincourt.  The  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Orvieto  assigned  as  an  excuse,  that  the  veneration 
of  the  people  for  the  holy  reUc  would  not  allow  of  his  opening 
the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  that  contained  it  for  the  purpose 
of  merely  satisfying  artistic  curiosity.*  The  cardinal  could 
only  inform  M.  du  Sommerard  that  the  enamels  upon  the 
reliquary  were  executed  after  the  ancient  process. 

It  is  therefore  upon  an  uGQseen  monument,  and  a  hasty 
interpretation  of  Father  della  Valle's  description,  that 
D'Agincourt,  and  all  those  who  have  taken  his  word  for  it, 
affirm  that  the  enamels  of  the  reliquary  of  Orvieto,  are  painted 
upon  an  enamel  ground,  and  thence  infer  that  true  painting 
in  enamel  was  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  XlVth  cen- 
tury, and  also  that  the  invention  should  be  assigned  to  Italy. 
So  M.  du  Sommerard,  who  was  right  in  thinking  that  paint- 
ing in  enamel  was  of  French  origin,  has  had  recourse  to 
conjecture  to  explain  the  fact  thus  advanced  by  D'Agincourt. 
Relying  upon  this  circumstance,  that  the  popes  who  reigned 
during  the  construction  of  the  chiu-ch  at  Orvieto  were  nearly 
all  Frenchmen,  he  supposes  that  the  enamels  which  decorate 
the  famous  reliquary,  must  have  been  ordered  and  executed 
at  Limoges,  perhaps  from  cartoons  sent  from  Italy.f 

We  do  not  consider  this  supposition  to  be  admissible,  and 
we  trust  to  prove  without  having  seen  them,  that  the  enamels 
upon  the  reUquary  of  Orvieto  are  not  painted  enamels,  but 
translucid  enamels  upon  a  chasing  in  relief. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  XlVth  century,  incrusted  enamels 
only  were,  as  yet,  made  at  Limoges,  and  enamels  formed  by 
this  earlier  process  are  quite  incapable  of  representing  subjects 
so  pure  in  design  as  those  upon  the  reliquary  of  Orvieto. 

*  Du  Sommerard,  Les  Arts  au  moyen  &ge,  t  iv.  p.  78.  We  have  not  been  more 
fortmiate  than  M.  Du  Sommerard,  and  have  been  unable  to  see  the  reliquary,  which 
is  only  exhibited  during  the  **  Octave"  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  It  is  locked  up 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  under  four  keys,  in  the  charge  of  diflferent  persons. 

t  Du  Sommerard,  Lfs  Arts  au  moyen  dge,  t.  iv.  p.  82. 
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Besides,  without  seeking  for  enamels  at  Limoges,  did  not 
the  Italians  themselves  make  them  in  the  beginning  of  the 
XlVth  century  ? 

We  have  seen  above,  that  Agostino  and  Agnolo  had  worked 
with  John  of  Pisa,  from  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  century,  at 
the  enamelled  silver  bas-reliefs  of  the  high  altar  of  the  epis- 
copal palace  at  Arezzo,  and  that  they  reckoned  many  gold- 
smiths among  their  numerous  pupils.  Although  XJgolino  is 
not  instanced  as  one  of  these  by  Vasari,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  Siennese  artist  must  have  been  imbued  vidth  the 
lessons  of  the  first  pupils  of  John  of  Pisa,  his  countrymen. 
More  than  this,  Agostino  and  Agnolo  were  called  to  Orvieto 
a  little  after  1326,  by  some  of  the  Tolomei  family,  who  were 
living  there  in  exile,  to  execute  some  sculptures  for  the  cathe- 
dral that  was  then  building.*  It  caimot  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  that  artists  of  such  merit  must  have  been  consulted 
upon  the  making  of  the  reliquary,  which  was  being  con- 
structed at  the  same  time  with  the  edifice  in  which  it  was 
to  be  placed.  And  of  what  enamels  could  Agostino  and 
Agnolo  recommend  the  use,  except  of  those  they  had  learned 
to  execute  under  their  master,  John  of  Pisa,  of  those  of 
which  they  had  taught  the  process  to  their  pupils,  especially 
to  Pietro  and  Paolo,  who  had  gained  so  high  a  reputation 
for  their  enamelled  chasings  ? 

Was  the  Italian  goldsmith  of  that  period  acquainted  with 
any  other  kind  of  enameUing  ?  They  were  all  sculptors  and 
chasers,  and  enamel  was  to  them  a  mere  accessory,  which 
served  to  colour  the  works  of  their  burin.  It  is  at  the 
precise  period  of  the  making  of  the  reliquary  of  Orvieto, 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  Clone  flourished  and  his  pupil  Forzore, 
both  goldsmiths  and  enamellers  upon  chasing.  How  can  we 
suppose  that  the  goldsmith  XJgolino,  who  was  also  an  able 
sculptor,  since  he  decorated  with  exquisite  little  statues  of 
silver  the  principal  front  of  his  reliquary,  should  be  ignorant 
of  this  kind  of  enamelling,  or  imagine  that  an  artist  of  such 
merit  should  have  made  application  to  foreigners  to  furnish 
him  with  enamels ;  above  all,  to  the  French,  who  were  looked 
on  by  the  Italians  as  barbarians,  when  Italian  goldsmiths, 

♦  Vasari,  lAJt  of  Affostino  and  Agnoh, 
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his  contemporaries  and  rivals,  were  distinguishing  themselves 
everywhere  by  their  rich  enamelled  chasings  ? 

We  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  expressions  of  "  vaghe 
pitture  a  smalto ''  employed  by  Father  della  Valle,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  enamels  of  Orvieto.  Translucid  enamels  on 
reUef  were  so  well  executed  by  the  Itahan  artists  of  the 
XlVth  and  XVth  centuries,  that  it  needs  a  practised  eye  to 
distinguish  them  from  true  paintings  in  enamel,  formed  with 
colours  laid  on  with  a  brush,  which  causes  Vasari  to  observe, 
with  reference  to  the  enamels  of  PoUaiuolo,  that  the  most 
delicate  pencil  would  find  nothing  to  improve  them.  Besides, 
the  ItaUans  gave  the  name  of  painting  to  translucid  enamels 
upon  chasing  in  relief.  Vasari,  in  the  part  of  his  introduc- 
tion, "  Alle  tre  arti  del  disegno,'"  in  which  he  treats  of  paint- 
ing, devotes  a  chapter  to  painting  in  enamel,  and  this  is  the 
definition  he  gives :  "  There  is  another  sort  of  work  upon 
silver  and  gold,  commonly  called  enamel,  which  is  a  species 
of  painting  united  with  sculpture.'*  *  After  this  description, 
he  enters  into  an  explanation  of  the  processes,  which  differ  in 
nothing  from  those  we  have  quoted  from  Cellini.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  expressions  of  Father  della  Valle  are  no 
warrant  for  deciding  the  question,  as  D'Agincourt  has  as- 
sumed, since  they  seem,  according  to  Vasari,  to  designate 
paintings  in  translucid  enamel  upon  relief.  Apart  from  the 
enamels  of  Orvieto,  what  remains  to  Italy  in  support  of  her 
claim  of  having  been  the  cradle  of  enamel  painting?  what 
document  can  she  offer?  what  artists  can  she  cite  as 
having  painted  before  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century,  with 
vitreous  colours  upon  an  enamel  ground  ?  Does  Vasari,  who 
wrote  towards  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century,  the  lives 
of  its  most  eminent  artists,  speak  of  this  kind  of  enamelling, 
the  only  kind  which  can  truly  be  called  painting  ?  We  have 
seen  in  his  *'  Introduction  to  the  Arts  of  Design  "  what  he 
UGQderstood  by  painting  in  enamel ;  and  in  fact,  the  enamels 
he  refers  to,  were  never  anything  but  chasings  coloured  with 
a-  translucid  enamel;  the  enamel  artists  whose  names  he 
inscribes  in  his  book  are  all  sculptors,  chasers,  or  goldsmiths ; 

*  "  Ecoi  un  altra  sorta  di  layori  in  argento  e  in  oro,  oommnnamente  cbiamata  smalto, 
che  6  specie  di  pittura  mesoolata  con  la  8cultura.''-<Q.  YasarL  ItUroduMtone  alU 
tre  arti  del  desegno,    Ed.  Livorno,  1767^  t.  i.  p.  134. 
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not  one  of  them  is  a  painter ;  nor  does  the  learned  Lanzi 
say  a  word  concerning  the  Italian  enamel  painters.  Some, 
perhaps,  would  cite  Luca  della  Robbia ;  but  this  artist,  who 
belongs  to  the  XVth  century,  was  a  scidptor,  and  his  ena- 
melled works  are  only  reUefs  in  clay  enamelled  in  white  or 
colours :  there  is  in  them  no  painting,  properly  so  called. 
With  respect  to  the  painters  of  majolica,  their  labours  did 
not  begin  till  the  second  half  of  the  XVth  century,  and  were 
only  brought  to  perfection  about  the  first  qusiter  of  the 
X  V  Ith,  when  the  school  of  Limoges  had  long  been  pro- 
ducing enamels  painted  on  a  metallic  excipient. 

Besides,  Italy,  essentially  conservative,  would  not  have 
failed  carefully  to  perserve  the  work  of  these  artists  in  ena- 
mel, had  she  possessed  any,  in  the  same  manner  ^^he  painted 
that  she  has  preserved  in  her  museums,  the  works  M!»me1s^ the 
in  enamelled  sculpture  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  and  extwt  S^tS^ 
the  painted  earthenware  of  Faenza,  Urbino,  and  *" 
Pesaro,  those  master-pieces  of  the  Keramic  art.  If  we  go 
through  her  museums  and  her  palaces,  we  shall  soon  be  con- 
vinced that  painting  in  enamel  applied  upon  metal,  is  an  art 
that  has  never  flourished  in  Italy.  The  enamel  paintings 
that  we  meet  vnth  there,  are  all  from  the  school  of  Limoges, 
and  even  these  are  rare.  In  Florence,  we  have  only  been 
able  to  find  one  specimen  slab  up  in  a  corridor  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio.  This  enamel,  which  is  injured,  is  signed  with  the 
monogram  of  Mouveami,  a  Limousin  enameller  of  the 
XVth  century.  At  Venice,  there  are  some  fine  enamels  in 
the  Manfrini  palace,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  triptych 
in  grisaille ;  it  is  marked  with  the  monogram  m.d.p.p.,  which 
is  that  of  Pape,  an  enameller  of  Limoges.  The  curator,  how- 
ever, does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  it  to  Pietro  Perugino. 
At  Bologna,  the  museum  of  antiquities  contains  a  toler- 
able number  of  enamels  upon  copper,  diptychs,  tablets, 
vases,  cups,  and  basins  of  various  kinds,  but  all  these  speci- 
mens belong  to  the  Limoges  school  of  the  XVIth  century, 
as  is  proved  by  the  monograms  of  the  principal  enamellers. 
Lastly,  at  Rome,  in  the  Vatican,  that  palace  which  contains 
so  many  sublime  master-pieces^  the  only  enamels  to  be  found 
are  a  series  of  inferior  Limousin  pamtings,  attributed  to 
Vauquer,  an  enamel  painter  of  Blois  j  and  we  even  think  it 
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is  incorrectly  that  the  modem  inscription  by  which  they  are 
accompanied,  attributes  them  to  this  artist,  for  Robert  Vau- 
quer,  who  died  in  1670,  painted  after  the  manner  of  Toutin 
upon  a  white  enamel  ground,  and  not  in  the  style  of  the 
Limousin  enamellers  of  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century  or 
of  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth,  to  one  of  which  periods 
belong  the  enamelled  tablets  of  the  Vatican. 

The  pieces  of  enamel  painted  upon  metal,  which  may  occa- 
sionally be  met  with  in  Italy,  must  be  regarded  only  as 
individual  works  of  artists  who  have  formed  no  school ;  to 
none  of  them  can  an  earlier  date  be  assigned  than  the  last 
years  of  the  XVIth  century,  and  they  differ  essentially  from 
the  Limousin  productions,  as  much  in  appearance  as  in  the 
process  of  their  execution. 

Germany  can  claim  the  honour  which  does  not  belong  to 
Itely*  with  no  better  success.     For  a  long  time, 

Oermauy  had  no    I*'  ..  .  ^  .  /•   t  *  d      t 

enamei^nt^  howcvcr,  thc  pamtcd  enamels  of  Lunoges  oi  the 
iS^^it^  XVth  century  were  attributed  to  Germany,  and 
M.  du  Sommerard  himself  has  expressed  this 
opinion,*  which  he  doubtless  would  have  reconsidered  had 
not  death  prevented  him  from  finishing  his  great  work.  Thus 
this  learned  archaeologist  attributed  to  German  art  a  triptych 
which  he  has  published  in  his  Album,  10th  series,  plate  vii. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  all  the  triptychs  of  this 
unknown  art^t  are  framed  in  the  same  manner,  in  a  copper 
moulding  decorated  at  intervals  with  small  flowers. t  This 
frame,  independently  of  the  style,  is  a  distinctive  sign  of  the 
works  of  this  enameller.  It  may  be  thought  singular  that  an 
enameller  should  be  recognised  by  the  workmanship  of  the 
frame  surrounding  his  pictures,  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  enamellers  were  generally  only  copyists,  that 
they  made  objects  for  common  use  in  large  quantities,  and 
that  having  once  adopted  a  pattern,  they  would  naturally 
keep  to  it  and  use  it  very  frequently.  Now,  in  the  collection 
pf  M.  Didier-Petit,  was  a  triptych  framed  with  this  little 
flower-like  moulding,}  and  of  which  the  painting  had  besides 

•  Les  Arts  du  moyen  agt^  t.  iv.  p.  87. 

f  There  is  one  of  this  author  at  the  Louvi-e ;  and  that  which  has  been  engraved  bj 
M.  du  Sommerard  is  in  the  Mus^e  de  Cluny. 

X  M.  Didier-Petit.  Ctrfaicwtte  de  Ux,  ooXUciion  formic  a  Lyon,  No.  123.  Paris,  chcz 
Dentu,  1848,  .         ''  "^ 
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the  characters  of  M.  du  Sommerard's  enamel.  This  triptych 
signed  "  Mouveami,"  represented  on  one  of  the  wings,  St. 
Catherine  trampling  upon  the  devil,  the  collar  of  which  bore 
the  inscription :  "  J'enrage."  Now,  had  the  enameller 
Mouveami  been  a  German,  he  most  assuredly  would  not 
have  appended  a  French  inscription  to  his  work.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  the  painting  in  enamel  was  more  an 
art  of  copying  than  of  invention ;  and  since,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  intimate  relations  between  France  and  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  the  German  and  Flemish  schools  were 
predominant  in  France  in  even  the  XVth  century,  and  con- 
tinued exclusively  to  prevail  after  the  extinction  of  that 
house  until  up  to  the  period  of  the  expeditions  of  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  into  Italy,  the  R-ench  enamellers  of 
the  XVth  century  received  their  cartoons  from  the  artists  of 
Germany  and  Flanders,  and  took  their  ideas  from  the  first 
engravings  which  issued  from  these  schools. 

Moreover,  what  town  in  Grermany  claims  the  honour  of 
the  invention  of  painting  upon  enamel?  What  document 
has  been  ever  produced  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
owes  its  origin  to  that  country,  or  even  that  it  was  cultivated 
there  before  the  XVIIth  century  ?  Painted  enamels  of  the 
XVIth  are  not  so  scarce  there  as  in  Italy ;  but  only  in  the 
Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin  have  we  met  with  these  enamels  of 
the  XVth  century  reputed  to  be  German.*  These  enamels, 
as  well  as  all  those  of  the  XVIth  century,  to  be  found  in 
that  collection,  the  richest  of  all  Germany  in  works  of  this 
class,  are  besides  acknowledged  as  Limoges  enamels  by  its 
learned  conservators,  MM.  Ledebur  and  Forster.  One  only 
(No.  252),  signed  L.  de  Sandrart,  and  dated  1710,  is  attri- 
buted to  a  German  painter  of  the  name  of  Von  Sandrat. 
The  particle  de  which  precedes  the  thoroughly  French  name 
of  Sandrat,  combined  with  the  style  of  this  painting,  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  Limousin  origin.  We  find  at  Munich,  in 
the  Mixed  Collection,  a  small  number  of  enamels;  some 
plates  which  must  be  by  one  of  the  Courtois;  two  cups 
signed  with  the  monogram  of  Pierre  Raymond,  and  the 

*  They  appear  to  us  the  work  of  Mouveami;  on  one  of  them  (No.  1751)  may  be 
recognised  the  two  first  letters  of  his  name,  although  partly  cfiiiced.  Of  the  upper 
border,  though  almost  entirely  destroyed,  enough  remains  to  show  the  customary 
little  mouldiug  of  his  frames. 
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splendid  bowl  of  the  same  artist,  which  he  afterwards  copied, 
and  on  which  are  represented  in  a  circle  the  first  events  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Genesis.*  In  the  "  Treasure  Cham- 
ber "  of  the  king's  palace,  we  also  find  three  plates  of  fine 
colouring,  like  those  of  Penicault,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  monograms  on  these  plates, 
having  only  seen  them  through  the  glasses  of  the  cases,  which 
are  never  opened.  At  Dresden,  the  celebrated  Green 
Vaults  contain  a  considerable  number  of  fine  Limoges 
pieces ;  the  director  of  this  treasury,  M.  de  Landsberg,  is 
too  distinguished  a  savant  to  attribute  to  his  own  country 
productions  decidedly  French ;  all  the  enamels  of  the 
XVIth  century,  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth,  until 
the  introduction  of  the  enamels  of  Toutin,  are  catalogued  by 
him  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  Limoges.f  At  Vienna,  as 
we  have  said  before,  the  incrusted  enamels  are  preserved  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  the  painted  enamels  are  in  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  They  are  curiously  placed  with  the 
majoUcas,  in  the  coffered  ceiling  of  a  room,  the  closets  of 
which  contain  jewels  and  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  art. 
These  enamels,  few  in  number,  are  of  the  Courtois  and  P. 
Raymond.  We  have  remarked,  of  this  last  enameller,  several 
plates  representing  allegorically  the  different  months  of  the 
year,  after  the  pretty  engravings  of  Etienne  De  Laulne. 
On  our  making  a  remark  to  one  of  the  keepers  on  the  bad 
situation  allotted  to  these  beautiful  Limoges  enamels,  he 
told  us,  without  directly  answering  the  observation,  that  these 
enamels  were  not  Erench  but  Italian.  Thus,  although 
ignorant  of  the  French  origin  of  the  enamels  of  P.  Raymond, 
painted  after  the  prints  of  a  French  engraver,  this  keeper 
had  no  idea  of  attributing  to  Germany  the  enamels  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury. 

No  town  therefore  out  of  France  can  be  pointed  out  as 

^^     ^^^       having  given  birth    to  painting  upon   enamel; 

CT^eof enamel  Limogcs  ou  thc  coutniry,  as  early  as  the  Xllth 

century,  was  celebrated  for  coppers  enamelled  by 

incrustation,  which  were  plentifully  distributed  throughout 

•  One  was  in  the  De  Brage-Labarte  coUection,  and  another  in  that  of  the  Comte  de 
Pourtal^. 

t  A.  B.  De  Landsberg,  Oriine  OewiUbe  at  Dresden,  or  Royal  Treasury  of  precious 
objects.    Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1845. 
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Europe.  The  processes  of  the  composition  of  enamels  and 
of  their  colouring,  was  then  familiar  to  the  enamellers  of 
Limoges,  and  we  may  easily  conceive  that  when  the  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  drawing  occasioned  the  discontinuance  of 
enamels  with  metal  outlines,  these  artists  would  strive  to 
replace  the  enamel  mosaics  by  paintings  executed  entirely 
with  the  enamel  colours  they  had  at  their  disposal.  We  have 
seen  above  the  progressive  improvement  in  enamel  painting ; 
it  began  with  the  exchange  of  the  metal  outlines  for  outlines 
of  dark  coloured  enamel  enclosing  the  different  enamel 
colours ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  XVIth  century  that  it  realised 
the  production  of  a  true  painting  with  proper  lights  and 
shades.  Limoges,  therefore,  from  the  Xlth  century  has  been 
in  constant  and  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  art  of 
enamelling,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  restore  to  it  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  cradle  of  true  painting  in  enamel. 

The  Limousin  artists,  simple  and  unpretending  artisans,  are 
scarcely  known,  except  in  their  works;    few  of   ^^^^^ 
their  names  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  a    Limousin 
host  of  monograms  remain  unexplained.      Let 
us  briefly  state  what  is  known    of    the  most  celebrated 
among  them. 

The  names  of  the  first  enamel  painters  of  the  XVth  century 
have  been  nearly  aU  consigned  to  obUvion.  They  were  not 
in  the  habit,  (any  more  than  their  predecessors,  the  enamellers 
by  incrustation,)  of  aflSxing  their  names  to  their  works,  and 
enamels  of  this  period  bearing  a  signature  or  a  monogram 
are  very  rare. 

We  have  abeady  mentioned  Mouveami,  whose  signature  is 
affixed  to  a  triptych  in  the  collection  of  M.  Didier- 
Petit.  Some  people  seem  to  question  whether  *^"^*^ 
this  name  be  that  of  the  enameller,  but  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  this 
signature  at  full  length,  there  are  upon  several  triptychs, 
treated  in  the  same  style,  various  monograms,  which  may  all 
be  referred  to  the  same  name  of  Mouveami.  For  instance, 
the  enamel  we  found  of  a  compoimd  character  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  of  Florence,  and  which  is  framed  with  the  little 
grisaille  moulding  adopted  by  this  artist,  bears  the  monogram 
MF.,  which  we  translate  as  Mouveami  fecit.   The  triptych  of 
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Berlin,  painted  in  the  same  style,  is  signed  MO,  the  two  first 
letters  of  his  name.  A  triptych,  evidently  by  the  same  artist 
as  these  pieces,  and  framed  with  the  customary  flowered 
border,  belongs  to  M.  Carrand ;  it  bears  the  letters  M.  P., 
the  one  at  the  right  end  of  the  central  picture,  the  other  at 
the  left ;  should  we  not  translate  them  by  Mouvearni  pinxit  ? 
In  the  collection  of  M.  Baron,  sold  at  Paris  in  1845,  was  a 
triptych  also  by  the  same  hand  (No.  480  of  the  catalogue). 
The  framer  of  the  catalogue  had  pointed  out  upon  this  enamel 
the  monogram  A.  R.,  which  appeared  in  this  manner  for  the 
first  time.  We  do  not  think  that  these  two  letters  are  intended 
for  a  private  mark  or  monogram ;  they  are  not  placed  by  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  like  a  monogram,  but 
form  part  of  an  inscription  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  tunic  belonging  to  the 
figure  which  occupies  the  left  wing  of  the  triptych.  The 
remainder  of  this  word,  of  which  the  two  letters  A  R  form  a 
part,  is  concealed  by  the  upper  garment.  Is  it  not  the  name 
of  the  enameller  Mouvearni,  which  is  thus  supposed  to  be  in- 
crusted  upon  the  bottom  of  the  tunic  ? 

In  the  enamels  of  this  artist  the  outline  is  traced  by  lines 
of  dark  enamel,  projecting  from  the  layers  of  enamel  colours 
applied  between  the  lines  of  the  outline ;  the  lights  of  the 
draperies  and  of  the  background  are  indicated  by  heightenings 
of  gold ;  the  flesh  tints  alone  are  shaded  and  preserve  a  bistre 
or  violet  tint.  M.  Didier-Petit  considers  this  enameller  as 
having  lived  in  the  XlVth  century,*  but  the  style  of  his 
painting  and  the  costume  of  his  figures  both  indicate  the 
XVth.  He  must  have  worked  for  many  years,  and  his 
numerous  pieces  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  The  first  have 
the  characters  of  a  very  distinct  epoch,  and  we  may  con- 
jecture that  he  painted  in  enamel  from  the  middle  of  the 
XVth  century  to  about  the  time  of  Charles  VIII. 

From  an   enamel,   (No.   169,)   in  the  collection  of  M. 

Didier-Petit,  evidently  of  the  end  of  the  XVth 
uSiwe?         century  or  the  first  year  of  the  XVIth,  bearing  the 

signature  lEHANP.E.  NICAULAT.    M.  Didier- 
Petit  has  thought  himself  justified  in  inserting  the  name  of 

*  Didicr-Petit.     Catalogue  de  la  coUecdon,  iutrod.  p.  25. 
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Nicaulat  in  the  chronological  list  he  has  given  us  of  the 
Limousin  enamellers.  We  rather  incline  to  read  in  these 
letters  the  name  of  a  Jean  Penicault,  probably  the  father  or 
grandfather  of  the  Penicault  of  whom  we  shall  speak  later ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  Penicault  or  Penicaud  family 
produced  several  enamellers  in  succession.  The  one  who 
thus  signed  the  enamel  of  M.  Didier-Petit  intended  no  doubt 
to  Latinise  his  name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
and  to  separate  each  letter  by  a  stop ;  but  after  having  thus 
written  the  two  first,  he  probably  found  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  space,  and  accordingly  transcribed  the  remaining 
letters  without  separating  them ;  the  artistic  enamellers  were 
not  scrupulous  in  these  matters. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Penicault,  or  P.  E.  Nicaulat  who 
painted  the  enamel  No.  169  in  the  collection  of  M.  Didier- 
Petit,  was  a  man  of  talent.  He  appears  to  have  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  XVth  century  or  in  the  first  year  of  the 
XVIth. 

We  do  not  know  the  name  of  any  other  enamel  painter 
until  Leonard,  long  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  school,  but  who  was  only  the  head  director  of      i^^^n. 
the  royal  manufactory  of  enamels  founded  at 
Limoges  by  Francis  I.     This  prince  bestowed  on  him,  with 
the  name  of  Limousin,  to  distinguish  him  from  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  title  of  "peintre    6mailleur,   valet   de  chambre 
du  roi.'" 

Leonard  painted  enamels  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  His 
first  works  are  dated  1532,  the  last  date  given  is  1574.  In 
his  first  works  he  copies  the  German  artists,  and  his  figures 
are  in  the  costume  of  his  own  time ;  but  soon,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  masters,  whom  Francis  I.  had  at- 
tracted to  his  court,  the  style  of  Leonard  improves,  his 
drawing  becomes  more  correct,  his  colouring  more  brilliant ; 
he  begins  to  copy  the  works  of  RaflFaelle,  and  adopts  entirely 
the  ItaUan  school.  The  talent  of  Leonard  had  reached  its 
highest  pitch  in  1553,  when  he  painted,  by  order  of 
Henry  II.,  for  the  Samte-Chapelle,  the  two  frames  of 
enamels  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  In  these  mag- 
nificent pictures,  the  finest  that  have  issued  from  the  school 
of  Limoges,   Leonard  Limousin  has   succeeded  in  uniting 
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originality  of  conception  with  gracefulness  of  design  and 
correctness  of  execution* 

He  also  excelled  in  portraits.  Those  of  the  Duke  de  Guise 
and  of  the  Coiistable  de  Montmorenci,  preserved  in  the 
Louvre,  that  of  Catherine  de*  Medici  in  mourning  for  Henry 
n.,  in  the  Musfo  de  Cluny,  and  those  of  Francis  I.,  and  of 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  formerly  in  the  Debruge-Labarte  collec- 
tion, are  master-pieces  of  their  kind. 

Leonard  executed  several  enamels  which  appear  to  be 
painted  entirely  upon  a  ground  of  white  enamel,  and  have 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  painting  upon  majolica.  At  the 
Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  there  is  an  oval  medallion  of  rather 
large  dimensions,  representinff  the  harvest,  which  is  tinted  in 
this  manner  and  signed  with  his  entire  name.  It  is  thus  also 
that  are  painted  the  full-length  portraits  of  Henry  IL,  in  the 
character  of  St.  Thomas,  and  of  Admiral  Chabot  in  that  of  St. 
Paul,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  In  these 
enamels,  the  layer  of  black  enamel  has  been  entirely  covered 
with  a  layer  of  white,  upon  which  the  design  has  been  drawn 
with  a  style  or  point,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  black 
to  reappear  to  form  the  outlines;  this  black  enamel  shows 
through  but  sUghtly  in  the  shadows,  and  the  white  enamel 
has  been  overlaid  with  white  vitreous  colours,  which  give  to 
these  paintings  the  appearance  of  a  pale-coloured  majoUca. 
As  these  enamels  had  not  the  warm  colouring  of  the  generality 
of  Limoges  enamels,  it  is  probable  that  they  had  little  success, 
for  Leonard  seldom  painted  in  this  style  and  was  imitated 
by  few.  M.  Sauvageot  has  a  casket  signed  with  the  mono- 
gram of  Pierre  Courteys,  which  is  tinted  after  this  manner, 
but  the  tone  of  colouring  is  much  warmer  than  those  of  the 
Berlin  medallion. 

Leonard  was  not  a  mere  copyist.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Town  Hall  of  Limoges,  there  is  a  picture  signed  by 
him,  dated  1551,  which  is  not  deficient  in  merit,  and  among 
his  enamels  we  find  some  executed  after  his  own  designs. 

After  Leonard,  we  must  name  Pierre  Raymond.  A  curious 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Limoges,  and 
given  to  the  pubUc  by  the  Abbe    Texier,*   affords    some 

♦  StsaUturUiorgentien  et  Ici  imailleun  de  Limoges,  p.  216. 
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valuable  information  respecting  a  number  of  artists  in  enamel. 
From  it  we  learn  that  Pierre  Raymond  was  not  only  an 
enanjeller  but  an  illuminator  of  manuscripts  {petnfre 
imoffier)*     He  was  employed  to  illustrate  this     Sf^ond. 
manuscript    for  the    confraternity    of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  with  representations  of  the  different  objects  in 
goldsmiths  work,  of  which  they  were  making  a  collection. 

Like  IA>nard,  Pierre  Kaymond  continued  his  labours 
during  more  than  forty  years.  M.  Maurice  Ardent  f  quotes 
a  cup  by  him  dated  1534.  A  plaque 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Sauvageot  bears 
the  monogram  P.  R.,  with  the  date 
1541;  in  that  of  the  Comte  de  Pourtales 
are  two  ewers  with  the  same  monogram, 
the  one  dated  1544,  and  the  other 
1572 ;  the  first,  which  is  very  fine, 
shows  the  artist  was  in  the  vigour  of  his 
talent  when  it  was  painted.  (Fig.  59.) 

Pierre  Raymond,  like  many  other 
enamellers,  wrote  his  name  in  different 
ways ;  P.  Rexman,t  P.  Remon,  P.  Ray- 
mon;  a  fine  cup  in  the  collection  of 
M.  Sauvageot,  bears  the  name  of  Rex- 
mon,  with  the  date  1544,  On  a  cup 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Brunet-Denon, 
(No.  350  of  the  catalogue),  §  we  find  it 
written  P.  Raymo,  with  a  stroke  over 
the  o  (5)  to  indicate  the  abbreviation  of  the  two  last  letters, 
the  manuscript  of  Limoges,  his  name  is  written  thus, 
RAYMOND,  which  Orthography  we  have  adopted. 

The  drawing  of  Peter  Raymond  is  always  rather  stiff.  He 
generally  uses  hatches  in  his  shadows,  and  painted  chiefly 
in  camaieu  or  in  grisaille;   his  coloured  enamels  are  rare. 


Fig.  69.  Painted  enamelled 
ewer.  By  P.  Raymond.  XVIth 
century. 


In 
p. 


•  Ptintre  imager,  imagier.  These  words  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  old  accounts  of  the 
XlVth,  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries.  The  word  imager  has  been  preserved  in  the 
dictionary  of  the  Academy  only  to  designate  a  seller  of  prints,  images,  &c. ;  but 
archaeologists  use  the  expression  of  peintre  imager,  to  designate,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  artists  who  decorated  the  manuscripts  with  designs  in  water  colours.  We 
fi^d  in  the  XVIth  century  the  word  imager  alone  applied  to  artists  who  executed 
or  painted  works  of  sculpture  in  plaster,  wood,  or  wax. 

T  Notice  historiqw  mr  Ua  Smaux  et  le$  SmaiUew'i  de  Limoges,  1842,  p.  21. 

X  M.  Didier-Petit,  work  before  quoted,  p.  26. 

$  M.  Brunet-Denon.     Catalogue  dee  objects  d'arL    Paris,  1846. 
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One  of  the  finest  that  can  be  mentioned,  belonging  to  the 
collection  of  M.  Roussel,  has  been  published  by  M.  Du  Som- 
merard  in  his  Album,  7th  series,  plate  24.  In  the  grisailles 
of  P.  Raymond,  the  flesh  tints  are  always  tinted,  but  the 
process  is  common  to  all  the  enamellers  of  the  XVIth 
century. 

Four  artists  of  the  name  of  Penicaud  appear  to  have  lived 
TheP&iicaudB.    ^^^^^  *^^  middle  of  the  XVIth  century;  Jean 
Penicaud  the  elder,  Jean  Penicaud  junior,  Pierre 
Penicaud,  and  N.  Penicaud. 

Jean  Penicaud,  the  elder,  is  a  skilful  draughtsman,  and 
his  colouring  is  full  and  remarkably  brilliant,  he  never 
employs  patches  in  his  shadows,  he  often  uses  "paiUon" 
in  his  coloured  enamels.  Six  pictures  by  him,  representing 
the  legend  of  St.  Martial,  preserved  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Alphonso  Bardinet  of  Limoges,  are  dated  1544.* 

Jean  Penicaud  usually  signed  his  pictures  with  the  mono- 
gram I.  P.  upon  the  enamel  ground.  We  sometimes  also 
find  the  plates  of  copper  upon  which  he  painted,  stamped  at 
the  back  with  a  punch  representing  a  P.  terminating  at  the 
bottom  in  an  L  and  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Didier-Petit  t 
thinks  that  this  stamp  was  not  the  mark  of  the  enameller,  but 
the  maker  of  the  copper-plates.  We  find  a  proof  to  the  con- 
trary in  specimens  formerly  in  the  Debruge-Labarte  collection. 
A  portrait  of  Luther,  signed  upon  the  enamel  I.  P.,  is 
evidently  by  the  same  hand  as  a  portrait  of  Erasmus,  which 
is  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  copper  plate  with  the  mono- 
gram,  composed  of  a  P  and  a  L  united  imder  a  crown,  a 
monogram  signifying  Penicaud  Taine.  Two  other  enamels  in 
the  same  collection  which  have  been  attributed  to  Jean 
Penicaud  by  all  the  connoisseurs,  and  especially  by  the  Abbe 
Texier,  are  both  stamped  with  this  monogram  upon  the 
copper. 

Penicaud  is  not  the  only  enameller  who  had  his  plates 
stamped.  An  enamel  in  grisaille,  also  in  the  same  collection, 
is  stamped  upon  the  copper  with  a  punch,  bearing  the  letters 
I.  K. ;  this  enamel  is  evidently  by  the  hand  of  the  enameller 

•  Abb^  Texier,  work  before  quoted,  p.  219.    Maurice  Ardent,  work  before  quoted, 
p.  25. 

t  Work  before  quoted,  p.  8. 
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Kip.    This  artist  has  signed  in  full  a  painting  in  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  Didier-Petit.  (No.  54  of  his  catalogue.) 

We  think,  therefore,  that  we  must  consider  as  marks  of 
the  enameller,  the  letters  that  we  find  struck  with  a  punch 
upon  the  plates  of  copper.  The  Jean  Penicaud  who  writes 
junior  after  his  name,  signed  an  enamel  in  the  Walpole 
collection  of  London,  with  the  date  1539.* 

Pierre  Penicaud  added  to  the  profession  of  enameller 
that  of  painter  upon  glass,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
manuscript  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Limoges ;  he  worked  in 
1555.t 

The  list  of  enamellers  published  by  M.  Texier,  includes 
the  name  of  N.  Penicaud,  out  without  giving  any  document 
relative  to  this  enameller. 

The  Courteys  family  has  furnished  a  large  number  of 
enamellers.  The  name  of  these  artists  is  to  be 
found  written  in  different  manners  upon  their  S^^."*^^"* 
works  :  Courteys,  Corteys,  Corteus  ;  they  are 
generally  called  Courtois.  We  think  that  the  real  name  of 
the  family  is  Courteys,  according  to  the  signature  of  Pierre 
Courteys  upon  his  principal  works,  as  for  instance  on  the 
great  enamels  of  the  Chateau  de  Madrid,  two  bowls  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  another  with  figures  of  elevated 
style  preserved  in  the  Chamber  of  Arts  of  Berlin.  M.  Maurice 
Ardent  observes,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that  there  still 
are  Courteys  at  Limoges. 

Pierre  Courteys  must  have  been  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
for  liis  enamels  bear  the  earliest  dates.  Thus,  in  pj^^^^^^^ 
the  collection  of  M.  Brunet  Denon,  was  a  rather  ®™  *"  ^ 
inferior  enamel  in  grisaille  (No.  460  of  the  catalogue),  which 
is  evidently  the  work  of  a  beginner ;  this  bears,  with  the 
monogram  of  Pierre,  the  date  1550.  At  the  Louvre  are 
enamels  by  him  dated  from  1560  to  1 568.  Pierre  Courteys 
painted  the  largest  enamels  that  ever  have  been  executed. 
These  consist  of  twelve  oval  medallions,  5  feet  6  inches 
high  by  40  inches  wide,  upon  which  are  represented  some 
of  the  heathen  divinitie9  and  the  cardinal  virtues.  These 
magnificent    pieces  formerly   decorated  the  front    of    the 

♦  strawberry  Hill  catalogue,  No.  50.       f  Abbtf  Texier,  work  before  quoted,  p.  23. 
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Chateau  de  Madrid,  built  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  They 
are  signed  Pierre  Courteya,  with  these  words,  Fet  a  Limoyea 
en  1559.  Three  of  these  medallions  are  in  England,  the  nine 
others  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny.  These  large  paintings  are 
not  faultless  in  design,  but  placed  at  a  certain  height  in  the 
front  of  a  palace,  their  unfading  colours  must  have  given  an 
astonishing  effect  to  the  edifice. 

In  objects  of  smaller  size,  Pierre  Courteys  is  one  of  the 
best  draughtsmen  of  the  school  of  Limoges.  His  coloured 
enamels  are  of  great  brilliancy. 

Jean  Courteys  is  perhaps  the  most  prolific  enameller  of  the 
J  XVlth  century.    It  appears  that,  before  becom- 

oan  ourtoys.  .^^  ^^  euameUcr,  he  painted  upon  glass,  at  least, 
a  memorandum  cited  by  the  Abbe  Morance,*  informs  us 
that  in  1532,  a  Jehan  Courteys  took  a  contract  to  execute 
a  glass  window  for  the  church  of  La  Ferte-Bemard. 

Jean  Courteys  seldom  dated  his  works.  M.  Didier-Petitf 
cites  a  date  of  1568,  without  mentioning  upon  what  piece  he 
foimd  it.  The  style  of  his  compositions,  profusely  decorated 
with  exquisite  ornaments  and  arabesques,  belong  to  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  The  drawing  of  Jean  Courteys  is  pretty  correct, 
but  has  not  much  vigour;  his  colouring  is  very  brilliant,  his 
carnations  are  almost  always  coloured  \  M.  Didier-Petit  has 
characterised  them  by  a  highly  appropriate  expression,  in 
saying  they  are  saumonees.X 

In  the  family  of  the  Courteys  may  also,  we  think,  be 
I  D  couptovB.  ^^cl^d®^  ^^  enameller  who  signed  I.  D.  C.  His 
compositions  so  strongljr  resemble  those  of  Jean 
Courteys,  that  the  learned  M.  Pottier,^  in  describing  a  large 
medallion  of  Jean  Courteys,  published  by  Villemin,  considers 
it  as  the  companion  to  another  medallion  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  work  of  the  same 
enameller.  After  a  close  examination  of  the  medallion  of  the 
Louvre,  we  found  the  monogram  I.  D.  C.  This  piece  gives 
a  high  idea  of  the  talent  of  the  enameller  who  made  use  of 
this  signature :  the  principal  figures  upon  it  are  hammered 
out  in  reUef.     His  small  pieces  are  of  a  high  finish. 

•  BvUdin  Monmmua,  t  v.  p.  102.         f  Catalogae  before  quoted,  p.  27. 

+  Ibid,  p.  27.  §  MonumenU  franfait  inediU,  t  iL  p.  165. 
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Jean  Court,  surnamed  Vigier,  ako  flourished  under  Henry 
II.  He  has  been  confounded  with  Jean  Courteys, 
under  the  idea  that  the  name  of  Court  was  only  £S>dvSi^" 
the  abbreviation  of  Courteys ;  but  some  incontes- 
table documents  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  MM. 
Texier  and  Maurice  Ardent,  both  natives  of  Limoges,  establish 
the  fact  that  Jean  Courteys  and  Jean  Court  were  two  different 
artists.  For  instance,  upon  the  tax  roll  prepared  in  the  XVIth 
century  by  the  consuls  of  Limoges,  we  find,  in  the  Canton  de 
Mamynie,  the  name  of  "  Jehan  Court,  dit  Vigier,  esmailleur, 
et  Petit  Jehan  son  fils,*'  and  twenty  names  further  on,  "Jehan 
Courties,'*  and  afterwards,  "  les  heoirs  de  feu  Courteis 
esmailleur."*  M.  Maurice  Ardent  f  points  out  an  act  relative 
to  the  ownership  of  a  property,  in  which  appears  the  name  of 
"Jean  Court,  dit  Vigier,"  and  reasonably  suggests  that  a  family 
name  would  not  have  been  abridged  in  an  official  document. 

Hitherto,  three  cups,  the  finest  of  which  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Comte  de  Pourtales,  are  the  only  signed 
works  of  this  artist  that  have  been  pointed  out.  All  three 
bear  the  same  inscription,  "  A  Limoges,  par  Jean  Court  dit 
Vigier,  1556."  To  the  signed  works  of  Jean  Court  should 
be  added  a  pair  of  coloured  enamel  paintings  in  the  Chamber 
of  Arts  at  Berlin,  one  representing  Christ  before  Pilate,  the 
other  his  Resurrection.  The  first  also  bears  this  inscription, 
"  A  Limoges,  par  Jean  Court,  dit  Vigier,"  and  the  same  date 
of  1556.  It  is  singular  that  every  signed  production  of  this 
artist  should  bear  the  same  date,  a  circumstance  which  would 
lead  to  the  idea  that  he  painted  in  enamel  only  in  this  year, 
and  this  peculiarity  would  agam  distinguish  lum  from  Jean 
Courteys,  whose  labours,  to  judge  firom  the  numerous  works 
he  has  left,  must  have  been  of  long  continuance. 

Jean  Court  is  a  bolder  and  more  correct  daughtsman  than 
Jean  Courteys ;  his  colouring  is  less  warm,  the  carnations 
of  his  figures  more  natural,  and  free  from  the  salmon-coloured 
tint  which  Jean  Courteys  usually  employed.  A  magnificent 
dish  of  the  latter  artist  is  placed  in  the  Chamber  of  Arts 
at  Berlin,  near  two  pictures  signed  by  Jehan  Court ;   then* 

*  M.  Texier,  E$$a{  twr  Us  ^inaUleun  de  Llmoget,  p.  215. 
t  Work  before  quoted,  p.  21. 
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proximity  enables  one  easily  to  decide  that  the  two  composi- 
tions were  never  executed  by  the  same  hand. 

M.  D.  Pfi^pe  is  also  an  enamel  painter  contemporary  with 
the  Courteys.  He  signed  his  works  in  different  ways.  His 
^  ^  complete  monogram  is :  m.  n.  p.  p.,  with  a  small 
'  '  ^  t  in  the  middle  of  the  d.  It  is  thus  signed  upon 
the  great  triptych  in  the  Manfrini  palace  at  Venice.  After, 
he  signs  only  with  the  two  first  letters,  m.  d.  with  the  little 
i  in  the  middle  of  the  D.  His  name  sometimes  occurs 
written  in  full.  A  casket  in  the  collection  of  M.  Brunet 
Denon,  (No.  352  of  the  catalogue,)  is  signed  m.  d.  pape. 
At  M.  Sauvageot's  is  a  fine  plaque  bearing  the  signature 

M.  PAPE. 

Pape  is  a  good  draughtsman,  his  colouring  is  full,  and  he 
uses  but  few  hatches  in  his  shadows. 

The  Courteys  family  suppUes  also  two  enamel  painters  at 
Martial  thc  cnd  of  thc  XVIth  century  :  Martial  Courteys, 

courteyg.         Qj^^  Suzanne  Court  or  Courteys. 

Martial  was  a  skilful  enameller.  He  is  described  as 
painter  and  goldsmith  in  the  year  1579,  in  the  manuscript 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  limoges,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken. 

Suzanne,  who  has  been  hitherto  known  by  the  name  of 
Courtois  or  Courteys,  has  passed  for  the  daughter  of  Jean 
suzann  courL    ^ourtcys,  yct  wc  havc  never  seen  this  signature 
""^^^  of  Comrteys  or  Courtois  upon  the  enamels  she  has 

left,  while  there  is  in  the  Keramic  Museum  of  Sevres,  a  large 
bowl,  a  fine  piece,  signed  Suzanne  Court ;  at  the  Louvre,  a 
large  oval  dish,  representing  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins, 
signed  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  ewer  signed  Suzanne  de 
Court.  As  there  was  an  enameller  named  Jehan  Court, 
ought  we  not  to  restore  to  Suzanne  the  name  of  Coiui;,  as 
she  signed  herself,  instead  of  that  of  Courtois,  which  has 
hitherto  been  given  her  ? 

Suzanne  was  of  the  school  of  Jean  Courteys,  but  she  did 
not  equal  her  master ;  her  drawing  is  weak,  the  figures  of 
her  compositions  have  a  mincing  expression,  by  which  they 
are  easily  recognised;  her  colouring,  at  times  very  brilliant, 
is  not  always  harmoniously  distributed. 

The  name  of  Raymond,  already  celebrated  under  Francis  I. 
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re-appears  at  the    end   of  the   XVIth  century,  with   the 
proper  name  of  Martial,  upon  several  enamels  of 
a  good  style^    The  manuscript  of  Limoges  des-       SSS^nd. 
cribed  this  Martial  as  a  goldsmith  and  enameller 
in  1590.*     A  triptych,  of  fine  design  in  coloured  enamels, 
preserved  in  the  Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin  and  signed  with 
his  monogram,  m.  e.,  clearly  shows  that  he  flourished  at 
that  period.    The  two  wings  of  this  triptych  bear  the  arms 
of  Pope  Clement  VIIL,  who  filled  the  pontifical  chair  fi-om 
1591  to  1605.     To  judge  by  this  piece,  the  drawing  of 
Martial  Bayinond  is  pretty  correct,  his  heads,  in  particular, 
are  well  studied,  but  his  colouring  is  of  an  uniform  very 
pale  tint*  He  uses  "  paillon  *'  and  heightenings  of  gold.  MM. 
Texier,  Maurice  Ardent,  Didier-Petit,  andDus- 
sieux,  give  the  names  in  the  chronological  tables  the  xvitu 
they  have  published,  of  several  other  enamellers  **°*'*'^' 
of   the   XVlth    century,  whose  works    are    less    known: 
Rechambaut,    Pierre    Colin,    Dominique    Mouret,    Jehan 
Boisse,  Mimbielle,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Peguillon. 

We  began  our  list  of  the  enamellers  of  the  XVIth  century 
with  L^nard ;  Jean  Limousin,  who  passes  for  his  son, 
should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  enamellers  r^^u^ 
of  the  Xyilth.  A  fleur-de-lis,  often  found  be-  ^ 
tween  the  two  letters  j,  l,  of  his  monogram,  has  led  to  the 
supposition  of  his  having  been  director  of  the  Koyal  Manu- 
factory of  Limoges,  and  his  beautiful  works  would  have  ren- 
dered him  well  deserving  of  so  honourable  a  distinction. 

Jean  Limousin  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth 
century.  A  casket  made  for  Anne  of  Austria,  in  theDebruge- 
Labarte  xjollectibn,  and  which  cannot  consequently  be  anterior 
to  1615,  suflBciently  proves  him  to  have  been  at  that  period 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  talents.  His  name  is  also  inscrioed  in 
the  tax  rolls  f  {rdles  des  failles)  of  162  5.  J     This  artist  was 

•  M.  Texier,  work  before  quoted,  p.  218.  +  Ibid.  p.  208. 

t  TaiUc  A  tax  imposed  upon  the  people,  that  is,  on  those  who  were  neither  nobles 
nor  ecclesiastics,  nor  possessed  of  any  peculiar  priTileges.  The  amount  was  determined 
in  an  arbitrary  manner  on  the  estimated  fortunes  of  the  tradespeople  or  on  the  produce 
they  exported  as  farmers.  It  could  be  augmented  without  any  formality,  by  a  simple 
decree  of  council.  This  tax,  which  existed  as  early  as  the  feudal  system,  was  only 
levied  on  particular  occasions  for  unseen  emeigenoies.  Charles  VII.  constituted  it 
perpetual  in  1440,  to  furnish  the  means  of  paying  regular  troops,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  institute. 
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remarkable  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  his  small  figures ;  and 
nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  arabesques^  the  flowers, 
and  the  birds  executed  upon  ''  paillon/'  that  accompany  his 
compositions.  A  large  basin  in  the  Louvre,  representing 
Esther  at  the  feet  of  Ahasuerus,  attests  his  excellence  in  the 
treatment  of  more  elevated  subjects. 
We  think  that  Jean  Limousin  has  been  rightly  looked  upon 

as  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the 
painter  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  it  is 
said  he  remem- 
bered that  Leo- 
nard vras  the 
family  name  of 
the  enameller, 
Limousin  being 
only  one  given 
him  by  his 
prince  to  dis- 
tinguish him 
from  da  Vinci. 
Now,  in  the  De- 
bruge  -  Labarte 
collection  was 
an  enamelled  saltcellar,  evidently  painted  by  Jean  Limousin. 
This  piece  is  signed,  not  by  his  accustomed  monogram  j.  i<., 
but  with  the  L.  expressing  the  patronymic  and  the  surname 
of  the  author. 

H.  Poncet  appears  to  have  lived  about  the  same  time  as 
Jean  Limousin.  He  has  left  several  good  works. 
M.  Maurice  Ardent,*  by  means  of  his  researches 
among  the  tax  rolls  of  1624  and  1625,  has  added 
the  names  of  the  following  enamellers :  Antoine 
Lemasson,  Bonin,  Bernard,  Antoine  Terason,  and  Leonard 
Limousin,  who  must  be  the  Jean  Limousin  just  mentioned. 

After  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  family  of  the  Noalher 
or  Noualher,  of  which  the  name  is  transformed  into  Nouail- 


Fig.  60.    Casket  decorated  with  Li 
representing  the  Sybils. 


enamels  in  grisaille, 


H.  Ponoet  and 
other  artists  of 
the  XVIIIth 
centory. 


•  M.  Maurice  Ardent,  work  before  quoted,  p.  26. 
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her,  and  that  of  the  Laudin  appear  to  have  supplied  aknost 
all  the  painters  in  enamel. 

Jacques  Noalher  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. :  he  tried  to  employ  enamel  in  a  new 
manner,  which  consisted  in  modelling  in  relief      n^w. 
upon  the  copper,  with  a  paste  of  white  enamel, 
figures,  fruits,  and  ornaments,  which  afterwards  received  their 
colouring  from  vitreous  colours. 

Pierre  Noalher  lived  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIth  century, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth.    We  have 
works  signed  by  him  with  the  dates  from  1686    "^n^^^-J^- 
to  1717. 

D'Agincourt,  who  in  his  "Histoire  de  TArt"  has  not 
found  a  word  to  say  about  L^nard,  Raymond,  Courteys, 
Pape,  or  Penicaud,  has  mentioned  Pierre  Noualher,  an 
honour  the  artist  doubtless  owes  to  the  usual  correctness  ^ 
of  his  drawing  ;  D'Agincourt  being  more  pre-occupied  with 
this  merit  than  with  the  execution  of  the  painting  in 
enamel.  In  this  respect,  there  begins,  with  the  Limousin 
enamellers,  of  the  end  of  the  XVIIth  century,  the  era  of  the 
decline  of  that  school  of  Limoges,  which  had  shone  with  so 
much  splendour.  Adopting  the  processes  introduced  by 
Toutin,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  of  which  we 
shall  make  mention  later,  they  abandoned  in  great  measure 
those  of  their  predecessors,  and  sought  to  give  eflFect  by  the 
brush  alone ;  the  use  of  the  "  paillon  and  a  host  of  resources 
employed  by  the  enamellers  of  the  XVIth  century  were  now 
given  up ;  and  correctness  of  drawing  was  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  colouring,  which  became  cold  and  destitute  of 
transparency.  This  decline  was,  however,  gradual,  and  the 
Limousin  enamellers  of  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
still  produced  works  which  are  held  in  great  repute. 

Noel  Laudin  the  elder,  is  the  contemporary  of  Pierre 
Noalher.  M.  Texier  cites  the  altar  cartoons  preserved  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Limoges,  as  being  among  j^^j^^^ 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  productions ;  but  a 
coloured  enamel  representing  a  battle  of  cavalry,  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  his  masterpiece.  The  pureness  of  drawing  and 
the  beauty  of  the  colouring  of  this  enamel  would  lead  to  the 
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supposition  of  its  being  painted  upon  gold,  and  proceeding  from 
the  school  of  Toutin.  Many  pieces  however  of  Laudin  are  of 
such  inferior  execution,  the  subjects  scarcely  shaded  and  upon  a 
white  ground,  that  without  the  signature  it  would  not  have 
been  supposed  that  these  wretched  daubs  had  been  executed 
by  the  same  hand.  It  is  probable  that  Noel  Laudin  while 
he  himself  painted  select  works,  had  a  workshop  where  his 
workmen  manufactured  pieces  for  domestic  use  by  the  dozen, 
a  profitable  speculation  without  doubt,  but  if  Noel  Laudin 
valued  his  reputation,  he  should  never  have  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  works  so  unworthy  of  his  reputation. 

Joseph  Laudin,  whose  monogram  is  J.  L.,  is  one  of  the 

most  prolific  of  the  enamel  pointers,  and  must 

have  worked  for  some  time.     In  the  Louvre  is  a 

fine  enamel,  dated  1693,  and  signed  by  him.     This  artist 

excelled  particularly  in  grisailles. 

Among  the  enamellers  of  the  XVIIth  century  are  also 
cited :  Baptiste  Noualher,  Valerie  Laudin, 
the  Limoges*"  Poillcvet,  Chousy,  Lydon,  and  several  others  whose 
""  "^  works  are  little  known.     To  these  we  should  add 

the  name  L.  de  Sandrart,  who  has  signed  an  enamel  with 
the  date  1610,  now  at  Berlin.  From  his  style,  this  artist 
should  belong  rather  to  the  school  of  the  XVIth  century, 
than  to  those  of  the  end  of  the  XVIIth. 

After  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  school  of  Limoges  fell 
into  complete  decay.  The  descendants  of  the  first  Noalher, 
Jean-Baptiste,  Bernard,  Jean  and  Joseph,  were  only  ignorant 
workmen,  scarcely  conversant  with  the  first  elements  of 
design,  although  mention  has  been  made  of  a  portrait  of 
Turgot,  not  entirely  destitute  of  merit,  which  was  painted 
by  a  Noalher  in  1770.  In  general  a  coarse  colouring  and  an 
uncertain  and  deeply  marked  outline,  obtained  by  tracing 
engravings,  serve  to  characterise  most  of  the  works  of  the 
last  period  of  Limousin  art. 

The  decline  which  began  to  be  perceptible  in  the  school  of 

Limoges  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 

Sf  jL^rSStin.    XIII.  is  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 

introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  applying  enamel 

to  painting,  which  still  remains  to  be  described.     In  1632, 

a  goldsmith  of   Ch&teaudun,   Jean  Toutin,   who  was  very 
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skilfal  in  the  art  of  employing  translucid  enamels,  succeeded 
in  discovering  a  set  of  vitrifiable  colours,  which  when  laid 
upon  a  thin  ground  of  monochromatic  enamel,  to  which  a 
plate  of  gold  served  as  excipient,  vitrified  in  the  fire  without 
any  change  in  their  tints.  In  the  use  of  thesis  opaque 
colours,  it  was  no  longer  needful  for  producing  the  shadows, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  black  enamel  paste,  employed  by  the 
Limousin  enamellers.  The  opaque  colours  of  Toutin  were 
applied  upon  the  enamel  ground,  in  the  same  manner  that 
water-colours  are  laid  upon  vellum  or  ivory  in  miniature 
painting. 

It  is  incorrect,  however,  to  consider  Toutin  as  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  painting  in  vitrifiable  colours  upon  an  enamel 
ground.  We  have  seen  that  Leonard  attempted  several  times 
to  paint  with  enamel  colours  upon  a  white  enamelled  ground ; 
but  the  coloured  enamels  of  the  Limousin  painters  were  ill 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  as  we  have  already 
observed,  their  productions  in  this  style  have  only  the 
appearance  of  a,  light  painting  upon  earthenware,  a  poor 
exchange  for  the  warm  colouring  resulting  from  the  ordinary 
process  of  the  Limoges  school  of  the  XVIth  century ;  and 
indeed  Leonard  had  not  many  imitators,  and  executed  only 
a  few  works  of  this  description  himself.  The  discovery  of 
Toutin  consists  only  in  the  preparation  of  various  opaque 
colours,  and  his  use  of  gold  as  an  excipient  for  the  thin 
enamel  ground  which  he  painted. 

It  was  to  the  painting  of  portraits  in  miniature  that  Toutin 
applied  his  process,  and  for  this  purpose  asso- 
ciated  with  himself  Isaac  Gribelin,  a  paints  in        «  >^  "»• 
crayons  of  well  deserved  reputation. 

They  soon  communicated  their  process  to  other  artists,  and 
had  many  pupils,  among  whom  the  first  that 
distinguished  himself  was  Dubie,  a  goldsmith  to  r?^v^^: 
whom  the  king,  in  consequence  of  his  talents, 
had  given  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  Morliere  of  Orleans, 
worked  at  Blois,  and  painted  rings  and  watch  cases,  which 
became  much  in  fashion.  He  had  as  a  pupil  Robert 
Vauquer  of  Blois,  a  skilful  draughtsman,  who  excelled 
his  master  by  the  beauty  of  his  colouring.  Vauquer  died 
in  1070. 
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Pierre  Chartier,  also  a  native  of  Blois,  was  a  successful 
painter  of  flowers.  The  artist  who  excelled  all 
Sd  sSiS!*^  others  in  this  new  style  of  paintuag  was  Petitot, 
bom  at  Geneva  in  1607.  Originally  intended  for 
a  jeweller,  he  worked  in  the  shop  of  Bordier  where  his  prin- 
cipal business  was  the  preparation  of  enamels.  He  succeeded 
in  giving  them  such  briUiant  colours  that  Bordier  advised 
him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  painting  in  enamel. 
These  two  artists  united  their  talents ;  they  went  together  to 
Italy,  and  there,  while  still  applying  themselves  to  drawing, 
they  frequented  the  laboratories  of  the  first-rate  chemists  of 
that  country,  from  whom  they  received  many  useful  lessons  in 
the  preparation  of  their  enamel  colours.  They  afterwards  went 
to  settle  in  England,  where  they  gained  much  information 
from  Mayeme,  an  eminent  chemist  and  principal  physician 
to  Charles  I.*  This  monarch  conceived  a  great  regard  for 
them,  and  gave  them  orders  for  numerous  works. 

In  this  association  of  these  two  artists,  each  had  his 
departments,  Petitot  painted  the  figures  and  carnations — 
Bordier,  the  hair,  draperies,  and  ground.  At  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  in  1649,  they  repaired  to  France,  where  Louis 
XIV.  received  them  with  great  honours.  All  the  celebrated 
persons  of  the  time  desired  to  be  painted  by  them.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  reserved  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  drawings,  may  be  seen  a  frame  enclosing 
a  great  number  of  portraits,  the  work  of  these  distinguished 
artists. 

On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Petitot,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  reformed  religion,  quitted  France  and 
retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  died  in  1691,  Bordier  having 
died  the  preceding  year. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  aU  the  French  artists 
who  applied  themselves  to  this  style  of  painting 
artute.^^^^  in  enamel,  suffice  it  to  mention  the  most  cele- 
brated, viz.,  Prieur,  with  whose  name  we  are 
made  acquainted  by  his  signature  upon  a  fine  portrait,  dated 
1645,  in  the  Chamber  of  Arts  at  BerUn.     Louis  Du  Guemier, 

*  Sir  Theodore  T.  de  Mayerne  was  physician  succeaaively  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  of  James  I.  and  Charles  L  of  England. 
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who  died  1659;  Louis  de  Chatillon,  who  flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  during  the  Regency, 
he  died  in  1734  ;  Charles  Boit,  a  native  of  Sweden,  elected 
in  1717  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting;  J.  Leblanc, 
by  whom  there  is  a  rather  large  enamel  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre,  representing  a  poor  woman  with  four  children, 
dated  1718 ;  Jacques-Philippe  Ferrand,  died  1732 ;  and 
Ronquet,  Liotard,  and  Durand,  who  flourished  about  1750, 
and  struggled  to  keep  alive  the  art  of  enamel  painting,  by 
that  time  almost  extmct. 

The  new  mode  of  enamel  painting  soon  spread  beyond 
Prance.  Among  the  foreign  artists  who  cultivated  p^^^^j^ 
this  style,  we  shall  instance  as  the  most  celebrated,  t^"^"^^ 
Touron  and  Mdlle.  Terroux,  both  natives  of 
Geneva,  and  pupils  of  Petitot;  Georg  Strauch,  of  Nuremberg, 
of  whom  there  is  a  fine  enamel  representing  Peace  embracing 
Justice,  preserved  in  the  Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin ;  Georg 
Friedrich  Dinglinger,  court  painter  to  Augustus  the  Strong, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  formed  his  style  in  France ; 
Blesendorf,  died  1706,  the  first  who  painted  upon  enamel 
at  Berlin,  and  whose  portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte  is  in 
the  Chamber  of  Arts ;  the  two  brothers  Peter  and  Amicus 
Huault,  who  worked  at  Berlin  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  I., 
and  of  whom  the  same  collection  contains  an  enamel  repre- 
senting the  family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  a  copy 
from  the  picture  of  Lebrun ;  their  French  name  and  the 
subject  of  their  enamel  suflBciently  show  they  belonged  to 
France ;  Ismael  Mengs,  died  1764,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
painter  Raphael  Mengs,  who  himself  painted  several  enamels ; 
a  Madonna  and  a  Ecce  Homo  by  his  hand  are  in  the  Green 
Vaults  of  Dresden ;  lastly,  Zing  and  Meytens,  both  Swedes, 
died  1770. 

Enamel  painting  restricted  by  the  system  of  Toutin  to  the 
execution  of  miniatures,  and  applicable  solely  to  ^, 
works  of  small  dimensions,  could  not  have  a  long  ^j^«i 
career.     Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,         ^ 
it  was  almost  given  up,  though  some  isolated  artists  still 
devoted  themselves  with  success  to  this  style  of  painting. 
Louis  XVI.  endeavoured  to  revive  it  in  1786,  by  command- 
ing Weiller,  one  of  the  best  enamel  artists  of  his  time,  to 
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paint  the  portraits  of  several  celebrated  characters,  aiid  caused 
them  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  in  1787. 

Some  artists,  alike  under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration, 
still  employed  themselves  in  painting  in  enamel  upon  gold ; 
but  in  our  times,  when  cheapness  and  expedition  are  the 
great  requirements  of  the  day,  this  species  of  painting 
would  quite  fail  of  success. 

It  is  only  by  giving  to  painting  in  enamel  a  much  wider 
range,  that  any  available  efforts  can  be  made  towards  the 
restoration  of  this  art,  so  truly  French,  and  which  formerly 
Contributed  so  largely  to  the  splendour  of  the  middle  age, 
and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
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DAMASCENE  WORK. 


The  art  of  damascening  consists  in  expressing  a  design  by 
means  of  wires  of  gold  or  silver  imbedded  in  a     ^^^^^^  ^ 
less  brilliant  metal,  such  as  iron  or  bronze,  which     ©ai^ac^o 
serves  as  the  ground.     Sometimes  also  we  meet      ^"^ 
with  damascene  work  executed  upon  gold  with  silver  threads 
or  upon  silver  with  gold. 

The  process  was  different  according  to  thfc  hardness  of  the 
metal  employed  ;  when  iron  was  used,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  iron  plate  intended  to  be  damascened,  was  covered  with 
fine  incisures,  analogous  to  those  upon  the  finest  files,  then 
upon  this  incised  surface  the  artist  traced  the  device  he 
wished  to  represent  by  means  of  gold  or  silver  wires,  which 
he  fastened  by  means  of  strong  pressure,  by  driving  them  in 
by  the  hammer.  The  design  being  thus  executed,  the  whole 
piece  was  polished  with  a  burnisher,  or  some  instrument  of 
the  same  kind,  which,  while  it  fixed  the  gold  and  silver  more 
firmly,  obUterated  the  incisures  upon  the  iron,  and  restored 
to  it  its  original  polish.  When  executed  by  this  process,  the 
damascening  resembled  a  flat  embroidery. 

By  a  process  somewhat  analogous,  was  executed  damascen- 
ing in  relief,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  may  be  seen  upon  the 
the  armour  of  Henry  11.  in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  at  the 
Imperial  Library.  The  manner  of  proceeding  was  then 
different.  Instead  of  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  iron 
with  these  file-Uke  incisions,  the  design  alone  was  deeply 
engraved  by  the  burin,  and  the  wires  of  gold  or  silver  were 
fastened  by  pressure  in  the  incisures  thus  obtained. 

If  the  metal  to  be  damascened  was  one  of  inferior  hard- 
ness to  iron,  as  for  instance  bronze^  the  field  of  the  metal 
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was  slightly  tooled  out  in  the  form  the  artist  wished  to  repre- 
sent; a  tUn  leaf  of  gold  or  silver  was  applied  upon  the 
tooled  part,  and  imbedded  in  it,  by  the  turning  over  the 
bevelled  edges  of  the  metal  surface  upon  the  leaf  of  gold 
or  silver  thus  incrusted,  and  the  whole  being  planed  to 
make  a  level  surface,  the  artist  was  able  to  execute  in  the 
bronze  the  minute  details  of  the  ornament,  either  by  means 
of  chisels  or  gravers,  or  by  stamping  the  piece  with  engraved 
punches. 

The  ancients  practised  damascening  vdth  success.  They 
attributed  its  invention  to  Glaucus  of  Chios.  The  celebrated 
Isiac  table,*  refound  at  a  locksmiths,  after  the  sack  of  Rome, 
in  1527,  was  enriched  with  a  fine  damascening,  which  shows 
the  Egyptians  to  have  excelled  in  the  art. 

Damascening  was  also  practised  in  the  middle  ages ;  but 
^  the  scarcity  of  works   of  that  period  serves  to 

work  of  the  show  that  the  nations  of  the  West  were  not  then 
acquamted  with  the  process  of  ennching  their 
works  of  iron  or  brass  with  this  kind  of  decoration.  The 
people  of  the  Levant  had,  on  the  other  hand,  acquired  great 
celebrity  for  this  kind  of  workmanship,  and  from  its  ^ing 
most  successfully  practised  by  the  people  of  Damascus,  the 
art  derives  its  name. 

We  know  that  the  famous  bronze  gates  of  the  BasiUca  of 
San  Paolo-fuori-le-mura,  at  Rome,  the  various  subjects  upon 
which  are  represented  in  rich  damascene  work,  had  been 
made  at  Constantinople  in  1070.t  Theophilus,  who  in  his 
"  Diversarum  artium  schedula,''  has  treated  of  so  many  of 
the  decorative  arts,  makes  no  mention  of  that  of  damascening 
in  the  parts  of  his  work  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 
In  his  preface  he  assigns  to  the  Arabs  the  pre-eminence  in 
the  art  of  ornamenting  metals.  { 

We  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  processes  of 
damascening  were  introduced  into  Italy  with  those  of  many 
of  the  other  industrial  arts,  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVth 
century,   for    we    see    the  art   develope  itself  there,  and 

*  The  Inao  table  derives  its  name  from  the  goddess  Isis,  who  is  depicted  upon  ii. 
Montfauoon,  t.  ii,  2«  part,  L  ii.  eh.  1-8.    De  Caylus.  Recv/eil  ctantig,,  t.  vii.,  pL  xiL 

t  D'Agincoiirtj  ScmlpL,  t.  ii.,  p.  48,  and  t  iiL,  p.  14. 

t  "  Quam  si  diligentius  perscruteris,  illic  inTenies  •  .  .  quidqmd  ductili,  vel  fuaili^ 
vel  interrasili  opere  distinguit  Arabia.*' 
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damascening  applied  from  that  period  to  a  number  of  objects, 
most  diversified  in  their  nature.  The  workers  in  iron  espe- 
cially laid  hold  of  this  kind  of  decoration,  and  used  it  princi- 
pally to  enrich  with  elegant  arabesques,  the  iron  armour  of 
men  and  horses,  shields,  and  the  handles  and  scabbards  of 
swords.* 

In  the  XVIth  century,  this  art  had  attained  its  highest 
perfection.  Caskets,  tables,  cabinets  (Fig.  61), 
toilets  of  iron  (Rg.  62),  were  made  of  the  most 
elegant  forms,  and  damascened  with  ornaments 
and  arabesques  of  the  most  exquisite  devices.  Venice,  and 
especially  Milan,  were  distinguished  for  this  art.    Among  the 


IntheXYIth 
century. 


Fig.  6L    Cabinet  damascened  in  gold  and  SOrer.    Italian  work  of  the  XVIth  century. 
Coll.  BotbBchild. 

most  celebrated  Venetian  artists  of  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIth  century  must  be  reckoned  Paolo,  who  received  the 
surname  of  Azzimino,  in  consequence  of  his  reputation  in 
damascening ;  this  work  in  Italy  often  receiving  the  name  of 
lavoro  die  azzimina,\  because  it  was  principally  employed  m 

*  Yasari,  VUe  d^pvU  eccellerUi  pUtori,  &o.,  introduzione,  cap.  xxziv.   Edit.  liyorno 
1767- 
t  Cicognara,  Storia  deUa  tettitwra,  i.  ii.  p.  437. 
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the  ornamentation  of  armour.  Leonardo  Fioravanti  *  makes 
mention  of  Paolo  Rizzo,  a  Venetian  goldsmith,  who  had 
invented  exquisite  damascenings. 

Milan  had,  at  the  same  time,  workmen  of  equal  celebrity : 
Giovanni-Pietro  Rgino,  Bartolomeo  Piatti,  Francesco  Pelliz- 

zone,  and  Martino  Ghinello. 
We  must  add  to  these  names 
those  of  artists  who  enriched 
with  damascene  work  the 
productions  of  their  respec- 
tive arts : — Carlo  Sovico,  the 
goldsmith ;  Ferrante  Bellino, 
and  Pompeo  Turcone,  workers 
in  iron ;  Giovanni  Ambrogio, 
a  turner  of  great  merit; 
Filippo  NegroU,  a  celebrated 
armourer,  whom  Vasari  quotes 
as  the  most  skilful  chaser  of 
damascene  work  of  his  time  ; 
Antonio  Biancardi,  Bernardo 
Civo,  Antonio,  Frederico,  and 
Luccio  Piccinini,  who  made 
wonderful  armour  for  the 
Farnese  family,  and  Romero, 
who  executed  some  of  surpas- 
sing beauty  for  Alphonso  of 
Este,  the  second  of  that  name, 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  That  universal  genius,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  as 
we  learn  from  his  curious  Memoirs,t  exercised  himself  in  his 
youth  in  damascene  work ;  and  he  adds  that  the  Lombards,  the 
Tuscans,  and  the  Romans,  likewise  cultivated  this  art  about 
the  same  period,  1524  ;  the  Lombards  were  most  famous  for 
executing  the  foliage  of  the  ivy  and  the  vine,  the  Tuscans 
and  the  Romans  in  copying  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  with 
its  shoots  and  its  flowers,  among  which  they  introduced 
birds  and  small  animals. 

Damascening  began  to  be  practised  in  France  in  the 
second  half  of  the  XVIth  century,  and  reckoned   several 

*  FioravantL    Specchio  di  scienza  universale, 
t  Vita  di  Berwenuto  Cellini  scriltada  lui  medenmo,    Ed.  Firenze,  1830,  p.  03. 


Fig.  62.  Iron  ioilei-glafls  damascened  in 
gold  and  silver.  Italian  work  of  the  XYlth 
century.    Coll.  Soltykofil 
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skilful  artists  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Cursinet,  sword- 
cutler  at  Paris,  gained  a  great  reputation  as  mucli  by  the 
purity  of  his  designs,  as  by  his  exquisite  manner  of  applying 
the  gold  and  of  chasing  upon  it  in  relief.* 

*  U^eoU  de  la  miniaiwrt,  avee  la  methode  pour  ^tudier  Vart  de  la  damoMQuinme, 
Paris,  1766,  p.  176. 
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THE  LAPIDARY'S  ART. 


All  nations,  both  ancient  and  modem,  that  have  cultivated 
the  arts,  have  ever  displayed  a  predilection  for  cups  and  vases 
fashioned  out  of  the  beautiful  mineral  materials  which  nature 
herself  supplies.  When  these  kind  of  vases  are  enriched 
with  figures  or  subjects,  they  belong  to  sculpture  and  to 
glyptics,  according  as  they  are  cut  from  a  soft  or  a  hard 
stone ;  but  where  the  artist  has  only  given  the  model  of  the 
form,  where  the  stone  has  been  cut  by  a  workman,  and  the 
specimen  is  remarkable,  not  so  much  as  a  work  of  art,  as 
for  the  value  of  the  material  and  the  difficulties  overcome  in 
working  it,  it  appears  to  us  that  vases  should,  under  these 
conditions,  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  department  of  artistic 
industry,  under  the  title  of  the  Lapidary's  Art.  We  have 
divided  them  into  classes — ^the  first  comprises  vases  of  the 
precious  materials,  the  second,  those  of  marble  and  other 
softer  substances.  This  distinction  is  necessary  because  the 
workmanship  is  different,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
stone,  and  different  workmen  are  employed  in  its  execution. 

The  substances  most  sought  after  for  the  making  of  vases 
have  been  siUceous  and  quartzose  transparent  stones,  such  as 
gems  and  rock-crystal  (Fig.  63) ;  semi-transparent,  such  as 
prase,  opal,  girasol,  agate,  chalcedony,  sardonyx,  cornelian  ; 
or  opaque,  as  the  different  kinds  of  jasper.  Lapis-lazuli, 
although  belonging  to  the  argillaceous  stones,  has  been  equally 
in  esteem,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  hard  stones,  as 
it  strikes  fire  with  a  steel.  Marble  and  rocks  have  also 
supplied  the  material  of  some  very  fine  productions. 

The  Romans,  who  displayed,  in  their  taste  for  vases,  great 
magnificence  and  prodigality,  sought  more  especially  Qiose 
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Va«e  of  rock  cryBtaL  mountings  oi  Bilver  flrilt.  chasod 
and  precious  stones.   CtoU.  BirA.  do 


Fig.  63. 
and  enriched  with  comeoe 
Rothschild. 


in  rare  materials,  preferring  them  often  to  those  of  gold  or 
silver.  What  we 
find  recorded  by 
ancient  authors  of 
the  number  of 
vases  and  cups  of 
this  kind  existing 
at  Rome  would 
appear  incredible, 
if  we  did  not  also 
know,  from  the 
same  sources,  that 
these  vases  had 
formed  part  of  the 
spoil  of  conquered 
provinces,  and 
principally  from 
those  of  Asia. 
Pompey  having 
possessed  himself  of  the  treasures  of  Mithridates,  brought  to 
Rome  the  collection  of  treasures  belonging  to  that  prince,  and 
dedicated  them  to  the  temple  of  Fortune.  Pliny,  in  relating  the 
fact,  says,  that  Pompey  was  the  first  who  made  the  Romans 
acquainted  with  the  myrrhine  vases.  Although  antiquaries 
are  not  agreed  concerning  the  material  of  these  vases,  the 
more  general  opinion  is,  that  they  were  cut  from  the  sardonyx. 
A  few  of  these  precious  specimens  have  been  preserved 
through  the  middle  ages,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
those  to  which  they  gave  at  that  time  the  name  of  vases  of 
"  madre "  were  no  other  than  the  myrrhine  vases  of  anti- 
quity.* We  frequently  find  these  "  vases  de  madre  "  cata- 
logued in  the  inventions  of  the  XlVth  century,  f  They  are 
generally  enriched  with  mountings  in  gold  and  silver  chased 
and  enamelled,  which  proves  the  value  then  attached  to  these 
ancient  pieces.  Thus,  we  read  in  the  inventory  of  Charles 
v.,  t  fol.  85  :  "Une  couppe  de  madre  garnye  d'or  dont  en 

*  Du  Oange^  OUMariwnad  scrip,  med,  et  inf,  ha,  Roquefort,  QUmairt  de  la  langve 
romane, 

fM.de  Laborde  conaiden  the  Tessels  of  madre  or  mazer,  to  liavo  been  made  of 
the  root  or  heart  of  the  maple,  or  other  different  kinds  of  wood. 

t  Ma  Bibl.  roy.,  no.  8856. 
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la  pate  du  pi6,  qui  est  en  fa^on  de  rose,  sont  six  ymages 
enlevez  et  au  pommel  six  roys,  et  est  tout  ledit  pie  a  jour : 
e'est  assavoir  fleurs  de  lys,  troys  balaiz  et  six  grosses  perles, 
&c/'  Further,  folio  203  :  "  Ung  lianap  de  madre  a  oreilles 
de  soy  memes  sans  nulle  gamyson."  It  was  considered  that 
this  vase  derived  its  principal  value  from  its  handles  cut  out 
of  one  piece ;  it  therefore  was  not  mounted  like  the  one 
before  quoted. 

We  also  find  in  old  inventories  some  vases  of  crystal,  agate, 
and  jasper  which  must  have  been  ancient.  Of  these,  many 
had  been  appropriated  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  formed 
chaUces  and  cruets,  the  mountings  of  which,  in  chased  gold, 
were  enriched  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.*     (Fig.  64.) 


Fig.  64.  Ancient  agate  drinking  vessel,  usually  styled  the  Vase  of  Ptolemy,  mounted  in  gold 
and  enriched  with  preoioua  stones,  given  by  Charles  III.  (the  Simple),  to  the  Abbey  of  Bt  D^aia^ 
now  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris,  but  without  the  gold  mounting. 

Yet  we  find  but  few  of  these  vases  cut  out  of  hard  mate- 
rials, in  the  treasuries  of  the  kings  and  of  the  richest  abbeys, 

*  Felibien.  Hist,  de  Vabhayt  de  Satnte-Denu.    Paris,  1706,  p.  541  et  seq. 
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which  again  proves,  what  we  have  akeady  stated,  in  speak- 
ing of  glyptics,  that  the  art  of  cutting  and  engraving  hard 
stones  was  not  practised  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
except  at  Constantinople.  The  treasury  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  is  very  rich  in  vases  of  hard  materials, 
brought  home  by  the  Venetians  from  the  Imperial  city  when 
they  took  it  in  1204.  They  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
large  size  than  for  the  beauty  of  their  forms. 

When  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the  Eastern  empire  had 
forced  the  Greek  artists  to  take  refuge  in  Italy,  carrying  with 
them  the  art  of  glyptography,  and  when  artists  of  the  highest 
eminence  had  suddenly  attained  to  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  this  art,  endeavours  were  again  made  to  find  fine  materials 
and  to  fashion  them  into  vases  of  all  kinds.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  XVIth  century,  these  vases  were  in  extraor- 
dinary favour,  and  the  greatest  engravers  of  gems  did  not 
disdain  to  carve  them  with  their  own  hands,  Vasari  informs 
us,  that  the  celebrated  Valerio  Vicentino  made  a  multitude  of 
crystal  vases  for  Clement  VII.,  who  gave  some  to  different 
princes  and  the  rest  to  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  at 
Florence.*  Jacopo  da  Trezzo  also  produced  some  very  fine 
ones.f  Gasparo  and  Girolamo  Misseroni  of  Milan,  pupils 
of  that  celebrated  engraver,  made  also  vases  which  were 
much  sought  after.  Vasari  particularly  mentions  two  which 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Duke  Cosmo;  the  one  cut  out 
of  a  piece  of  lapis-lazuU,  the  other,  out  of  a  piece  of  heUotrope 
of  prodigious  size.  The  Misseroni  family  reckons  also 
among  its  members  other  celebrated  lapidaries,  Ambrogio, 
Ottavio,  and  Giidio. 

The  brothers  Sarrachi  worked  crystal  to  make  vases  in 
the  form  of  a  galley,  of  which  the  rigging  and  equipments 
were  in  gold.f 

The  Cabinet  of  Gems  of  the  Gallery  of  Florence,  contains 
an  immense  number  of  these  vases,  the  work  of  the  first 
artists  of  Italy. 

Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  had  a  decided  taste  for  these  rich 
materials   so   exquisitely  worked,  of   which  these    princes 

*  Yaari.  lAft  of  Valerio  Viceniino  and  other  engravers  in  cameos. 

t  Ibid,  hvrea  of  the  same  artists. 

t  Cioognara,  Sloria  ddla  tcvLjUt^  t.  ii  p.  412,  413. 
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collected  a  considerable  number.  The  inventory  made  imder 
Francis  11. ,  the  15th  of  January,  1560,*  "des  joyaulx  dor 
et  autres  choses  pr^cieuses  trouvees  au  cabinet  du  roi  a  Fon- 

tainebleau,''  serves  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of 
vases  and  cups  of  all  kinds,  of 
agate,  chalcedony,  emerald  in  the 
matrix,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  crystal, 
and  other  precious  materials ;  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  pre- 
seiTed  several  of  the  fine  vases 
that  belonged  to  the  treasure  of 
these  princes. 

We  also  find  very  fine  materials 
worked  and  richly  mounted  in  the 
Imperial  Treasury  of  Vienna,  and 
in  the  Treasure  Chamber  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  The  Green 
Vaults  of  Dresden  contain  a 
multitude  of  specimens  of  this 
kind,  and  especially  five  rock 
crystals  cut  by  Milanese  artists. 

These  productions  of  the  lapi- 
dary's art  were  so  esteemed 
in  the  XVIth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth, 
that  the  mounting  of  them  was  confided  to  the  most  skilful 
goldsmiths,  Among  the  precious  pieces  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Gems  of  Florence,  is  a  cup  of  lapis  lazuli,  of  which  the 
three  handles  in  enamelled  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds, 
are  the  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  a  vase  of  rock  crystal, 
the  gold  cover  of  which  was  chased  and  enamelled  by 
the  same  great  master.  Many  of  the  vases  in  the  collection 
of  the  Louvre  are  also  most  splendidly  mounted.  (Fig.  65.) 
The  cutting  of  vases  in  hard  materials  followed  the  fete  of 
glyptics,  and  was  nearly  given  up  in  the  XVIIth  century,  but 
when  the  taste  for  cameos  and  intaglios  re-appeared  with  the 
fine  engravers  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  a  number  of  second- 
rate  artists  gave  themselves  afresh  to  this  kind  of   work. 


¥ig.  66.    Sardonyx  ewer.     XVIIth 
century.    Mueeum  of  the  Louvre. 


*  MS.  Bibl.  roy.,  no.  9501.    Lancel. 
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Pretty  specimens  issued  from  their  hands ;  but  we  no  longer 
find  any  pieces  of  large  size  in  agate,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  and 
crystal,  such  as  those  that  had  been  the  pride  of  the  Italian 
artists  of  the  XVIth  century. 

In  the  inventory  of  Henry  11.  (No.  292),  is  a  cup  thus 
designated,  "  Un  vase  de  lapis  avec  son  couvescle  godronne, 
gamy  d'or,  oii  il  y  a  une  petite  femme  dessus,  estime  200 
?cuz/'     This  description  would  apply  to  fig.  66. 


Fig.  66.    Lapia  kusuli  cup.    XVIth  ceutuiy. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  CM^LDSMTTBrS  ART. 
-     ♦ 

In  the  present  day,  our  idea  of  the  goldsmith's  art  is 
limited  to  working  upon  gold  and  silver.  Our  modem 
goldsmiths  would  not  condescend  to  work  less  costly 
materials,  but  during  the  middle  ages,  and  even  at  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance,  when  the  precious  metals  were  not  so 
abimdant,  the  goldsmiths  worked  equally  on  copper  and 
other  metals.*  We  therefore  include  in  our  description,  under 
the  title  of  goldsmith's  work,  not  only  statuettes,  bas-reliefs, 
vessels  and  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  shrines, 
reliquaries,  and  domestic  utensils  in  copper  chased  and  gilt, 
enriched  with  precious  stones  and  enamels ;  the  pewters  of 
Briot,  of  wonderful  finish,  and  in  short  all  objects  of  metal- 
work  which  in  their  time  belonged  to  the  goldsmith's  art. 
One  ought  never  to  write  the  history  of  an  art  without 

access  to  the  monuments  it  has  produced ;  but 
?h?^taSw  this  rule  cannot  possibly  be  adhered  to  in  giving 
S?SmdSAg«.  the  history  of  the  goldsmith's    art    in  remote 

periods.  The  richness  of  the  material  has  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  many  artistic  treasures,  and  but  few  pieces 
have  escaped  falling  a  prey  to  the  ignorant  cupidity,  the 
necessity,  the  repeated  disorders,  of  so  long  a  course  of 
centuries,  while  fashion,  that  goddess  of  change,  whose 
destructive  worship  belongs  to  every  age,  has  contributed 
even  more  than  these  combined  causes  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  works.  Nothing  has 
been  exempted  from  her  influence,  not  even  holy  things,  of 

*  In  the  XIkh  century  in  France  the  goIdsmithB  or  workers  in  metal,  were  divided 
into  four  classea,  fermaiUeurs,  mon^taires,  fSEtbricants  ou  monteura  de  coupes,  and 
orftvres. 
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which  we  shall  give  but  three  examples  out  of  a  thousand 
that  might  have  been  adduced. 

In  888,  Count  Eudes,  who  had  just  been  proclaimed 
king,  presented  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pres,  a 
magnificent  shrine  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  as  a  thank-offering  to  heaven  for  his  having  success- 
fully repelled  the  attacks  of  the  ferocious  Normans.  In  this 
shrme  were  deposited  the  reUcs  of  Saint  Germain,  to  whose 
'  intercession  the  Parisians  attributed  their  deliverance.  This 
monmnent  had  therefore  every  claim  to  respect,  but,  never- 
theless, in  1408,  the  Abbot  WiUiam,  desiring  to  have  a  new 
shrine  in  the  taste  of  his  own  time,  consigned  it  to  the  crucible 
of  three  celebrated  goldsmiths,  whose  work,  beautiful  as  it 
might  have  been,  could  never  replace  the  former  votive 
offering  of  King  Eudes.  Not  satisfied  with  this  first  act  of 
vandalism,  this  same  innovating  abbot  melted  down  a  very 
rich  altar  frontal  that  one  of  his  predecessors  had  given  to  the 
abbey  in  1236.* 

The  Xinth  century,  whose  works  were  thus  destroyed 
by  the  Abbot  WiUiam,  had  furnished  him  with  a  pre- 
cedent for  destruction.  In  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Genevifeve,  executed  by  Saint  Eloy,  had  been 
melted  down  and  remodelled,  f  The  XVIth  century  trod 
boldly  in  the  steps  of  the  abbot  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pres ; 
by  order  of  Louis  XL  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  had  been 
enclosed  with  a  silver  grating,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  monarch's  gratitude  to  the  saint  for  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Rash,  in  1522 ;  this  beautiful  work  was 
melted  down  by  command  of  Francis  I. 

Thus  when  we  see  successive  centuries  of  the  middle  ages 
apparently  vying  with  each  other  in  destroying  the  most 
venerable  monuments,  fi'om  no  other  motive  than  the  love  of 
novelty,  let  us  cease  to  accuse  as  the  only  destroyers  of  the 
goldsmith's  art,  the  protestants  of  the  XVIth  century,  who 
were  blinded  by  religious  fanaticism,  and  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  republicans  of  1792,  who  were  impelled  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 

*  Dom  BouiUard.  Hist,  de  Vdbbaye  de  ScUnte-Oermain  dee  Pr^s,   Paris,  1734,  pp.  59, 
166, 167. 
t  The  Abb^  Texier,  work  before  quoted,  p.  45. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  their  destruction, 
it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  we  have  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  middle  ages  scarcely  any  productions  of  the  gold- 
smith's art  remaining,  and  that  those  of  a  later  date  than  the 
Xth  century,  of  which  but  a  small  number  have  escaped,  are 
scattered,  as  it  were,  one  by  one.  The  consequence  is,  that 
after  having  visited  all  the  collections  of  Europe,  and  the 
treasuries  of  its  principal  churches,  we  find  ourselves 
reduced  in  tracing  even  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  goldsmith's  art,  to  generalities  obtained  from  obscure 
texts,  and  imperfect  descriptions. 

The  goldsmith's  art  was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
as  may  easily  be  gathered  from  their  writings,  as 
wkfrlfm tii6  well  as  from  the  specimens  that  have  descended 
vnith^o^tury.  *^  ^^-  ^®  triumph  of  the  Christian  reUgion 
under  Constantine,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  art 
We  learn  by  the  "  Liber  pontificalis  "  of  Anastasius  Bibliothe- 
carius,  that  Constantine,  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Sylvester, 
before  removing  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  east,  presented 
the  churches  of  Rome  with  most  magnificent  gifts.  These 
were  crosses  of  gold,  weighing  three  hundred  pounds,  patens 
of  gold  of  large  dimensions,  chalices  of  gold  and  silver, 
cruets  for  the  wine  of  the  offertory,  lamps  and  lustres  of 
different  forms,  enriched  with  the  figures  of  animals,  baptis- 
mal fonts,  altar  frontals,  censers,  and  even  statues  of  gold 
and  silver. 

The  popes  who  succeeded  St.  Sylvester,  continued  to  enrich 
the  churches  of  Rome  with  precious  gifts  of  the  goldsmith's 
work,  at  all  periods  that  they  were  not  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  troubles  and  wars  that  so  frequently  agitated  Italy.  Pope 
Symmachus  (498  f  514),  was  the  one  who  above  all  others 
after  St.  Sylvester,  gave  orders  for  the  most  costly  pieces  of 
workmanship.  According  to  the  calculation  that  D  Agincourt 
has  been  patient  enough  to  make  from  the  "  Liber  ponti- 
tificalis  "  of  Anastasius,  they  amounted  to  the  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  gold,  and  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  silver.* 

But  Constantine  had  called  to  Constantinople  the  most 

•  Hist,  de  l^ari,  1 1  p.  90. 
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skilful  artists :  a  succession  of  them  flourished  there,  and  it 
was  in  this  city,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
that  the  arts  which  minister  to  luxury  made  the  most  rapid 
progress.  A  taste  for  the  works  of  the  goldsmith  became  a 
general  passion,  and  the  art  was  no  longer  restricted  to  ecclesi- 
tical  use.  The  palaces  of  the  great  rivalled  thp  churches  in 
magnificence ;  these  sumptuous  residences  were  adorned  with 
prodigious  Quantities  of  vessels  of  gold  find  silver,*  and  the 
women  displayed  in  their  jewels  an  unprecedented  luxury. 
"  Our  adouration  is  now-a-days  all  reserved  for  the  gold- 
smiths and  the  weavers,"  exclaimed  St.  John  Chrysostom,  in 
his  pulpit  at  Constantinople,  while  inveighing  against  the 
pride  and  luxury  of  the  great ;  f  and,  shortly  crfter,  the  holy 
patriarch,  having  dared  to  extend  his  censures  to  the  Empress 
Eudoxift,  paid  with  his  life  the  freedom  of  his  words. 

It  was  not  only  at  Constantinople  and  Rome  that  the 
goldsmith's  art  then  flourished.  Gaul,  notwithstanding  the 
invasion  of  the  Franks,  had  preserved  the  habits  of  Gallo- 
Roman  luxury  and  civilisation,  and  the  first  churches  built  in 
that  country  by  the  preachers  of  Christianity,  were  soon 
enriched  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  Of  this,  a  curious 
document,  the  will  of  Perpetuus,  Bishop  of  Tours,  (f  circ. 
477)  afibrds  a  proof: — "Atoi,  fr^re  et  eveque,  tres  cher 
Eufronius,"  says  the  holy  prelate,  "  je  donne  et  l^gue  mon 
reUquaire  d'  argent.  J'  entends  celui  que  j'  avals  coutume  de 
porter  sur  moi ;  car  le  reUquaire  d'  or,  qui  est  dans  mon  tresor, 
les  deux  calices  d'or  et  la  croix  d'or  fabriquee  par  Mabuinus, 
je  les  donne  et  l^gue  a  mon  eglise.'*  J  Let  us  then  inscribe 
Mabuinus  at  the  head  of  the  fist  of  French  goldsmiths. 

There  remains  but  Uttle  goldsmith's  work  of  the  first 
centuries  of  the  middle  ages.  The  only  pieces  handed  down  to 
us  are  three  or  four  vases  of  silver,  preserved  in  the  Museum 
Christianum  of  the  Library  of  the  Vatican,  (Figs.  67,  68,  69, 
and  70)  which  must  have  served  the  purpose  of  cruets ;  §  a 
pyxis  II  or  toilet-casket  in  chased  silver,  discovered  at  Rome 

*  Prudentius.  Hcpl  ln^€<pdy»p,    Pmf.  13. 

t  S.  Chrysost.,  In  Jom.  homil,  Ixiz.  alias  Ixyiii. 

t  TettamerUwn  Perpetui  Twymii  episcopi,    D'Achery,  Spicil,  t,  v.  p.  106,  ed.  in  4to. 

§  lyAgiiicoart,  Bitt.  de  VaH,  i.  L  p.  106. 

II  PyxH    The  Qreeksand  UAobm  bo  tenned  the  casket  (Fr.  ccuselte  or  coffret)  where 
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upon  the  Esquiline  Mount  in  1693,  of  which  D'Agincourt  has 
given  the  engraving,*  and  which  Visconti  has  described  ;t 


Fig.  67.  Fig.  68.  Fig.  69.  Fig.  70. 

YMselfl  of  Silver,  probably  used  as  cruets.    IVth  oeuiury.    Vatican. 
(See  also  Figs.  42,  48,  page  97.) 

and,  lastly,  the  sword  with  some  mantle  ornaments,  found  in 
the  tomb  of  Childeric.  The  silver  vases  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  used  by  the  pagans  in  their  libations,  and 
the  casket  for  the  toilet  is  stamped  with  the  inspirations  of 
antiquity.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  goldsmith's  art  of  this 
early  period  from  these  few  specimens  transmitted  to  us,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  goldsmiths 
had  as  yet  -no  style  of  their  own,  but  followed,  like  the 
sculptors,  the  aberrations  of  ancient  art.  With  regard  to 
the  sword  of  Childeric,  we  have  said  already  that  we  think 
it  of  Byzantine  origin. 

The  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Odoacer  in  476, 
the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  the  wars  of  Belisarius  and  Narses, 
the  establishment  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  distiurbances 

they  placed  their  parures  or  jewels,  probably  so  called  because  originally  made  of 
box-wood.  They  were  afterwards  enriched  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  other  costly 
materials,  generally  in  the  form  of  long  squares,  as  often  seen  on  the  Greek  vases.  The 
statue  of  Venus  rising  out  of  water  in  the  Chigi  palace  has  one  at  her  feet. — ^MlUin. 
Dictionnaire  des  bea/ux  arts. 

*  Hist,  de  Vart  sculpt,  pi.  9. 

t  Lateva  di  Enio  Qainno  Visconti  su  di  una  antica  argenteria,    Roma,  1793. 
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which  were  actually  breaking  out  during  their  dominion  in 
Italy,  left  that  country  few  intervals  of  repose  in  the  course  of 
the  Vth,  Vlth,  Vllth,  and  Vlllth  centuries.  Yet  although 
among  the  industrial  arts,  the  goldsmith's  may  appear  above 
all  others  to  need  times  of  tranquillity  for  its  development,  it 
still  did  not  cease  to  be  cultivated,  even  by  the  barbarians. 
The  only  specimens  of  that  period  which  have  reached  us, 
proceed  in  fact  from  the  gifts  of  Theodolinda  (f  616)  Queen 
of  the  Lombards,  to  the  Basilica  of  Monza,  where  they  are 
still  preserved.  They  consist  of  a  rich  box  enclosing  a 
selection  from  the  Gospels,  the  cover  of  an  EvangeUary 
ornamented  with  coloured  stones,  and  the  celebrated  iron 
crown  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Italy.  This 
crown  (Fig.  71)   derives  its  name  from  the  circle  of  iron 


Fig.  71 .    Iron  crown  of  the  Lombards.    Cathedral  ot  Monza. 

incrusted  in  the  interior,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  forged 
out  of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  cross ;  it  is  composed  of  a  kind 
of  jointed  collar  in  gold  of  about  from  2f  to  3  inches  wide, 
and  loaded  with  sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  stones  uncut,  interspersed  with  flowers  of  gold.* 
Apart  from  its  antiquity,  it  possesses  no  other  merit  than  the 
richness  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  does  not 
manifest  any  great  artistic  talent  in  the  Lombard  or  Italian 
goldsmiths  of  the  end  of  the  Vlth  centmy.  The  reputation 
of  these  artists  rested  chiefly  upon  the  crown  of  Agilulph 
(Fig.  72),  which  was  enriched  with  fifteen  figures  of  gold : 
Christ  between  two  angels,  and  the  twelve  apostles.  Unfor- 
tunately this  magnificent  jewel,  which  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  carried  to  Paris  in  1799  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  was 

*  It  has  been  figured  by  M.  Du  Sommerard  in  Album,  10th  series,  pi.  xiv. 
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stolen  in  1804  from  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  and  was  melted  by  the  receiver  of  the  theft.     It 

ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that 
the  jewels  of  Monza  were  restored, 
and  even  in  part  remade  in  the 
XlVth  century  by  AnteUotto 
Braccioforte,  a  celebrated  goldsmith 
of  that  time,*  which  renders  it 
probable  that  the  golden  figures 
of  the  crown  of  Agilulph  may  have 
been  the  workmanship  of  AnteUotto, 
rather  than  of  the  Lombard  gold- 
smiths. 

France,  on  her  part,  continued 
at  the  end  of  the  Vlth  century  to 
cultivate  successfully  the  gold- 
smith's art,  and  Limoges  appears 
to  have  been  the  principal  centre 
of  this  industry.  It  was  in  this 
time  that  Abbon  flotfrished,  a  gold- 
smith and  mint-master  {monetaire)y\  with  whom  was  placed 
the  young  Eloy  (588  f  659),  who  rose  from  a  ^mple  artisan 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  century,  and  whose 
virtues  were  rewarded  by  canonisation.^  The  apprentice 
soon  excelled  his  master,  and  his  fame  caused  him  to  be 
summoned  to  the  court  of  Clotaire  IL,  for  whom  he  made 
two  thrones  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  stones,  from  a 
model  made  by  the  king  himself,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
find  a  workman  sufficiently  skilful  to  execute  it.  The  talents 
and  probity  of  Saint  Eloy  also  gained  him  the  affection  of 
Dagobert  I.,^  who  entrusted  him  with  important  works. 
Saint  Ouen,  the  biographer  of  Saint  Eloy,  and  the  anonymous 
monkish  historian  of  Saint  Denis,  have  left  us  an  enumeration 


Pig.  72.    Crown  of  Agilulph. 
Vlthoentary. 


*  Muratori.  Iter.  UaJL  tcrip.,  t  xii.     Cron,  de  Moma,  scrit  da  B.  Morigia. 

t  The  Monetarii,  (Fr.  manStatret)  under  the  first  and  second  races  of  the  French  kings 
were  officers  who  had  the  whole  direction  of  the  coinage,  and  superintended  all  matters 
connected  with  it  They  in  their  turn  were  under  the  control  and  surveillance  of  the 
<'ComteB  des  yilles.''  Both  afi^ed  their  names  to  the  coinage,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  moneyers  always  set  forth  his  quality  {m,  mo,  mon,  tncnet,  &c.)  the  Count 
only  his  name. 

I  Audoenus,  In  vitd  becUi  Migii,    D'Achery,  SpiciL  t  v.  p.  157. 

§  Oesta  VagobertK    Du  Chesne,  tip.  578. 
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of  his  works  of  art.  The  principal  of  these  are  a  large  cross 
of  gold  enriched  with  precious  stones,  made  for  the  Basilica  of 
Saint-Denis ;  the  mausoleum  of  that  holy  apostle,  the  marble 
roof  of  which  was  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  the 
shrine  of  Ste.  Genevieve;  that  of  St.  Germain  or  Germanus,  and 
above  all,  the  shrine  of  gold  of  surprising  workmanship,  which 
he  made  to  contain  the  relics  of  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.* 

Before  1790,  a  great  number  of  churches  and  monasteries, 
especially  Saint-Denis  and  the  Abbey  of  Chelles,  still  pos- 
sessed some  pieces  of  goldsmith's  work,  attributed  to  St.  Eloy ; 
but  these  having  all  disappeared,  it  is  not  now  worth  while 
to  discuss  their  authenticity.  There  is  still,  however,  in  the 
Library  at  Paris,  having  been  removed  from  the  sacristy  of 
the  royal  church  of  Saint- 
Denis,  a  bronze  seat  (Fig.  73), 
engraved  and  gilded,  which  has 
from  the  Xllth  century  f  been 
regarded  as  having  been  made 
for  Dagobert.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally thought  that  the  lower 
part  of  this  piece  is  an  ancient 
curule  chair,  and  that  the  open 
worked  back  and  the  arms 
alone  may  possibly  have  been 
added  in  the  course  of  the 
Xth  or  Xlth  century. 

St.  Eloy,  having  become 
treasurer  and  mint-master  to 
Dagobert,  was,  in  640,  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Noyon.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that,  when  a 
minister  and  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  the  holy  prelate 
would  give  up  exercising  personally  the  art  to  which  he  owed 
his  elevation.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  which  induced  him  to 
found  the  monastery  of  SoUgnac,  near  Limoges,  in  which  he 
assembled  monks  slalled  in^aU  the  arts, J  who  undertook  to 

•  **Sed  prsccipu^  B.  Martini  Tiironis  civitate,  Dagoberto  rege  impensas  probento, 
miro  opificio  ex  auro  et  gemmis  contexit  sepulcrum."  Audoeuus,  In  vit,  beaH  EligU, 
op.  cit.,  p.  184. 

t  Sugerii  Lib,  de  rebut  in  odminitL  #ua  geHis,  Da  Chesne,  Hist,  Frame  script,  Lut. 
Parifl,  1641,  t.  iv.  p.  348. 

t  "  Habentur  ibi  et  artificee  plurimi  diveraarum  artium  peritL"  Aadoenoa,  In  vU, 
beaii  Eliffih  op.  dt,  p.  171* 


Fig.  73.    Chair  or  throne  of  Dagobert. 
Yllth  century.    Imp.  Lib.  PariB. 
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perpetuate  his  instructions,  and  to  practise  the  various 
branches  of  artistic  industry  then  principally  applied  to  the 
production  of  utensils  for  ecclesiastical  use.  Thillo,  known 
under  the  name  of  St.  Theau,  a  pupil  of  St.  Eloy,*  lived 
some  time  in  the  monastery  of  SoUgnac,  for  the  purpose, 
doubtless,  of  directing  the  young  monks  intended  for  the 
profession  of  goldsmiths. 

The  example  set  by  St.  Eloy,  was  followed,  moreover,  in 
after  ages  by  princes  as  well  as  bishops ;  a  large  number  of 
monasteries  were  founded,  with  the  august  mission  of  cultiva- 
ting sciences,  letters,  and  arts,  a  mission  nobly  fulfilled,  for 
the  monasteries  were  their  only  depositories  during  times  of 
suffering  and  darkness,  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  invasions 
which  threatened  their  very  existence. 

Thus,  when  Charlemagne  wished  to  restore  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  in  the  vast  empire  he  had  subjected  to 
c^ovingian  j^^  sway,  hc  fouud,  in  the  goldsmith's  department, 
artists  ready  to  carry  out  his  views.  The  churches 
were  abundantly  provided  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  ; 
while  princes  and  bishops  rivalled  each  other  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  gifts  to  the  basiUcas,  restored  and  embellished 
by  the  orders  of  the  powerful  emperor.f  Charlemagne's  will, 
transmitted  to  us  by  Eginhard,  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the 
immense  riches  possessed  by  this  prince  in  works  of  the 
goldsmith's  art.  Among  other  objects,  we  must  notice  three 
tables  of  silver  and  one  of  gold,  of  considerable  size  and 
weight.  On  the  first  was  traced  the  plan  of  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  upon  the  second  a  view  of  Rome ;  the  third, 
very  superior  to  the  others  in  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship, 
was  convex,  and  composed  of  three  zones  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  universe,  figured  with  skill  and  delicacy. 
Thus,  science  and  art  had  united  their  efforts  in  the  execution 
of  these  monuments. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  gold- 
smith's  art  possessed  by  Charlemagne,  followed  him  to  the 
tomb.     It  is  said  that  his  body  was  embalmed  and  enclosed 

*  Audoenus,  op.  cit,  p.  163. 
t  Many  details  and  numerous  quotations  that  this  introductory  sketch  does  not 
admit  of  giving,  will  be  found  in  Les  arts  av,  mayen  dge  of  M.  Du  Sommerard,  t.  ii. 
p.  428  et  $eq. 
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in  a  sepulchral  chamber,  under  the  dome  of  the  Church  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was  seated  upon  a  throne  of  gold  and 
clothed  in  Ids  imperial  robes,  at  his  side  was  a  sword  of  which 
the  pommel  as  well  as  the  decorations  of  the  scabbard  were  of 
gold;  his  head  was  ornamented  with  a  chain  of  gold,  in  which 
was  enshrined  a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  Before  him  were 
suspended  his  sceptre  and  his  buckler,  both  also  of  gold.* 

These  riches  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the  succeeding 
Emperors  of  Germany,  who  took  possession  of  them :  pro- 
bably the  spoliation  occurred  when,  in  1166,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  who  had  obtained  from  the  anti-pope,  Pascal^ 
the  canonisation  of  Charlemagne,  took  his  body  from  the 
tomb  and  distributed  his  bones  to  be  enclosed  in  shrines 
and  reUquaries  as  those  of  the  saints.f  The  only  specimens 
of  goldsmith's  work  remaining  to  us  belonging  to  that  great 
man,  are  his  crown  and  sword,  described  in  our  chapter  on 
enamels. 

The  calamities  that  befel  Italy,  during  the  Vllth  and 
Vlllth  centuries,  no  doubt  prevented  the  popes  from  fol- 
ing  the  example  of  Symmachus  and  his  predecessors,  who  had 
endowed  the  churches  of  Kome  with  vduable  gifts  of  metal- 
work,  and  the  last  act  of  Uberality  recorded  by  Anastasius  was 
on  the  part  of  Honorius  (f  638) ;  but  as  soon  as  Charlemagne 
had  by  conquering  Desiderius,  destroyed  the  empire  of  the 
Lombards,  and  consoUdated  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  we  find  Adrian  I.  (772  t795)  giving  noble  encourage- 
ment to  the  arts,  and  causing  to  be  executed,  for  different 
churches  of  Rome,  a  large  number  of  tabernacles  (ciboria)1[, 

*  Mabinon,  IHscovn  tur  les  ancietuMi  $ipuUure$  des  rou,  M^ixl  de  TAcad  de 
Inscr.,  t.  iL  p.  698,  699. 

t  The  shrine  of  Charlemagne  in  the  church  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  has  been  recently 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Abb^  Arthur  Martin,  who  thus  describes  the  state  of 
the  bonee.  **  On  eut  bient6t  la  garantie  que  la  ohAsse  renfermait  seulement  un  corps, 
anquel  il  ne  manquait,  k  pen  de  chose  pr^  que  lee  grands  ossements  conserve  k  part" 
Cabinet  de  Famatevr,  t.  ii.  p.  469. 

t  VibonuM,  This  name  was  originally  confined  to  the  yeesel  in  which  the  host 
was  kept,  and  was  generally  in  the  form  of  a  doye  or  a  tower,  suspended  over  the 
altar.  But  as  luxury  increased,  the  ciboriimi,  under  the  name  of  tabernacle,  extended 
into  an  architectural  erection  over  the  altar,  decorated  with  all  the  ornaments  the 
sculptor  and  the  goldsmith  could  suggest;  and  from  the  centre  hung  the  vessel 
containing  the  hoet.  The  tabernacle  was  geiMrally  a  kind  of  dais  or  canopy,  supported 
by  four  columns,  forming  four  open  arches  over  which  were  hung  rich  curtains  which 
reached  to  the  ground,  and  were  withdrawn  only  during  certain  periods  of  the  cele- 
bration of  mass.    The  ark  of  the  Jews  suggested  the  idea  of  the  ciDorium(Qr.  Kifiwroty 
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candelabra^  lamps^  utensils  of  every  kind,  and  statuettes  in 
gold  and  silver.  His  successor,  Leo  III.  (795  f  816)  &r 
surpassed  him  in  munificence,  and  the  extract  made  from  the 
book  of  Anastasius,  of  the  value  in  weight  of  the  gifts  made 
by  him  to  the  churches  of  works  in  the  precious  metals,  does 
not  amount  to  less  than  1,075  lbs.  weight  of  gold  and  24,744 
lbs.  of  silver.* 

In  Italy  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church  followed  the 
examples  set  them  by  the  popes,  and  the  magnificent  altar  of 
gold,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ainbrose  at  Milan,  which  has 
passed  uninjured  through  ten  centuries,  notwithstanding  its 
immense  value,  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
goldsmith's  art  at  the  beginning  of  the  IXth  century.  The 
"  Palliotto,"  as  this  monument  is  usually  styled,  was  executed 
by  Wolvinus  in  835,  by  order  of  Angilbert  II.,  Archbishop 
of  Milan.  The  four  sides  are  extremely  rich.  The  front, 
entirely  of  gold,  is  divided  into  three  panels  by  a  border  of 
enamel.  The  centre  panel  describes  a  cross  of  four  equal 
arms  or  branches  f  bordered  by  strips  of  enamel  ornaments 
alternating  with  carbuncled  precious  stones  {pabochona). 
Christ  is  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  cross,  the  symbols  of 
the  evangelists  occupy  the  branches,  and  the  twelve  apostles 
are  placed  three  by  three  in  the  angles.  All  these  figures 
are  in  relief.  The  right  and  left  panels  each  contain  six  bas- 
reliefs,  the  subjects  taken  from  the  life  of  Christ ;  they  are 
framed  in  borders  formed  by  enamels  and  precious  stones 
arranged  alternately.  The  two  sides  of  the  altar  are  of  silver 
enriched  with  gold,  and  are  decorated  with  rich  crosses 
treated  in  the  same  style  as  the  borders.  The  back,  also  in 
silver  enriched  with  gold,  is  divided,  like  the  front,  into  three 

ark).  Latterly,  curtains  were  abolished,  and  the  form  insensibly  changed  into  what 
is  now  styled  baldachino.  The  ciboriam  erected  by  Justinian  when  he  rebuilt 
St.  Sophia  £u*  exceeded  all  others  in  splendour.  Four  columns  of  silver  gilt,  sup- 
ported a  canopy  of  silver,  upon  the  top  of  which  was  a  globe  of  massive  gold. 

*  D'Agincourt,  Bitt,  de  VArt,  t  i.  p.  101. 

f  The  divisions  of  the  cross  are  called  arms,  limbs,  or  branches.  The  cross  is 
composed,  according  to  the  French  Archaeologists,  of  two  parts,  the  vertical  shaft 
styled  the  hampe,  and  the  transverse  beam  or  bar,  the  traverte.  The  hampe  is  divided 
into  the  $ommet  and  the  pfc^/  the  two  lateral  parts  of  the  traverte  are  termed 
crouiUont,  The  crosses  with  one,  two,  or  three  transverse  beams,  were  made  the 
medium  of  hierarchical  distinction.  The  Pope  alone  was  entitled  to  have  borne  before 
him  the  triple  cross,  cardinals  and  archbishops  were  distinguished  by  the  double 
cross,  and  the  single  was  reserved  for  the  bishop.    Didron,  lamographie  Chr^timne, 
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large  panels ;  the  centre  containing  four  medallions  with  sub- 
jects, and  each  of  the  two  others,  six  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of 
the  life  of  St.  Ambrose,  Two  of  the  medaUions  of  the  centre 
panel  represent  scenes  of  great  interest;  in  the  one,  St. 
Ambrose  is  receiving  the  golden  altar  from  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  Angilbert ;  in  the  other,  St.  Ambrose  is  blessing 
the  architect  Wolvinus.  The  inscription  on  the  ground, 
woLViNus  .  MAGISTER  •  PHASER,  has  transmitted  to  us 
the  name  of  the  eminent  artist  who  executed  this  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  metal-work,  of  which  no  description  can 
give  a  correct  idea.*  We  recognise  in  the  general  character, 
as  well  as  in  the  details  of  this  monument,  that  it  was  erected 
under  the  influence  of  Latin  art.  Lanzi  compares  it,  in 
style,  to  the  finest  ancient  diptychs  of  ivory. 

It  was  not  Italy  alone  that  distinguished  herself  in  the 
IXth  century  by  the  magnificent  productions  of  her  gold- 
smiths. France  had  preserved  the  artistic  processes  trans- 
mitted to  her  by  St.  Eloy.  The  bishops  of  Auxerre,  especially, 
were  celebrated  for  their  love  of  the  arts,  and  their  taste  for 
rich  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  metal-work.  Bishop  Angelelme 
(813  t  828)  endowed  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  with  silver 
altar-tables,  and  with  three  crowns,  and  ten  candlesticks  of 
the  same  metal;  he  also  gave  a  very  large  cross  with  the 
face  of  the  Saviour  in  gold.  Heribald,  his  successor,  (f  867) 
followed  his  example.  Abbon,  having  failed  to  realise,  in  his 
lifetime,  the  project  he  had  formed,  of  over-laying  the  high 
altar  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  secured  to  his  church,  by 
his  will,  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  work ;  lastly,  Vala, 
(t  879)  made  a  present  to  his  cathedral  of  several  gold  and 
silver  vessels  and  of  various  precious  omaments.f 

In  852,  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  caused  a  splendid 
shrine  to  be  executed  to  contain  the  body  of  St.  Remi ;  it 
was  overlaid  with  plates  of  silver ;  and  surmounted  by  statues 
of  twelve  bishops,  his  predecessors.  J  This  prelate,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  translation  of  the  reUcs  of  the  saint  to  the 
crypt  of  the  new  Basilica,  added  again  to  his  first  gift  an 

•  M.  Du  Sommerard  has  given  a  fine  coloured  engraying  of  it  in  his  Album,  10th 
series,  pi.  xviii. 

t  L'Abh^  Le  Boeuf,  Mim.  tur  Vhitt.  cTAuxerre,  fc.  i  p.  178. 
t  EtMit  hist,  sur  V  6gl%»e  de  Eeimi.    Reims,  1848. 
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Evangeliary  remarkable  for  its  cover,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  a  cross  of  gold,  and  some  rich  ornaments.* 

Pieces  of  metd-work  of  the  IXth  century  are  extremely 
rare.  Besides  the  golden  altar  of  St.  Ambrose  and  the  crown 
of  Charlemagne,  we  have  only  to  instance  the  cover  of  the 
"  Hours,"  written  for  Charles  the  Bald,  between  842  and  869, 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  (MS.  lat.,  no.  1152) :  this 
cover,  which  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
execution  of  the  manuscript,  is  adorned  with  two  beautiful 
tablets  of  ivory,  finely  sculptured  in  high  reUef.  The  one  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  border  of  carbuncled  precious  stones, 
set  in  Uttle  plates  of  silver  of  an  oval  form ;  the  other  with  a 
tracery  of  filagree,  skilfully  arranged,  forming  a  kind  of 
whorled  work  enriched  with  precious  stones.  To  judge  from 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne  and  this  book-cover,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  pronounce  that  the  accmnulation  of  precious 
stones  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  ancient  jewellery, 
and  that  purity  of  form  was  sacrificed  to  magnificence. 
In  the  Xllth  century,  Suger  already  expressed  this  opinion. f 

But  the  works  of  the  Western  goldsmiths  could  bear  no 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Basil,  the 
Macedonian  (867  f  886),  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  restoring 
the  worship  of  images,  but  decorated  the  churches  with  in- 
credible luxury :  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  were 
scattered  about,  if  we  may  credit  the  narrative  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,J  with  a  profusion  which  sur- 
passes imagination.  Leo  the  philosopher,  (f  911)  and  his  son 
Constantine  (f  959),  whom  we  have  just  named,  continued  to 
give  noble  encouragement  to  the  arts,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  goldsmith's  art,  which  had  shed  such  lustre 
upon  the  reign  of  Basil,  was  maintained  at  Constantinople  in 
a  very  flourishing  state  throughout  the  Xth  century.  In 
support  of  this  opinion,  we  again  draw  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  it  was  from  artists  of  this  city  that  the  Doge  Orseolo 
ordered,  in  976,  the  celebrated  Pala  d'Oro  of  St.  Mark  of 
Venice,  the  finest  specimen  of  enamelled  goldwork  that  has 
been  handed  down  to  posterity. 

*  Anndl.  hened,  t.  iu.  p.  17  et  $eq, 
+  Sugerii  Lib.  de  rehua  in  adm,  tuagestU,  apud  du  Chesne,  t.  iv.  p.  S46. 
t  Const.  Porph.  in  vitd  BatU,  Maced.  Coll.  Byz.  script,  post  Theophanem. 
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The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  possesses  an  excellent  specimen 
of  Byzantine  metal-work ;  it  is  either  the  top  of  a  box,  which 
has  served  to  contain  a  sacred  book,  or  perhaps  the  side  of  a 
book-cover.  It  consists  of  a  bas-relief,  executed  in  repousse 
work  upon  a  plate  of  gold,  representing  the  two  Maries 
visiting  the  tomb  of  Chnst,  where  an  angel  is  seated  who 
proclauns  the  resurrection.  Inscriptions,  in  reUef,  relating  to 
the  subject,  form  a  border  round  the  picture ;  and  some  on 
the  ground  are  taken  from  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Matthew.  The  fine  character  of  the  figures,  the  taste  dis- 
played in  the  arrangement  of  the  draperies,  and  the  finish  of 
the  execution,  bear  a  favourable  testimony  to  Byzantine  skill, 
and  aflFord  a  proof  that,  in  the  industrial  arts,  the  Greeks 
preserved,  until  the  Xllth  century,  their  pre-eminence  over 
all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Xth  century  was,  for  the  West,  an  age  of  iron;  calamities 
of  every  kind  overwhelmed  Italy  especially,  and  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that,  amidst  incessant  troubles  and  devastating 
wars,  Wolvinus,  who  had  rendered  the  goldsmith's  art  illus- 
trious at  the  beginning  of  the  IXth  century,  should  have 
no  successors  in  the  Xth. 

Yet,  in  following  the  researches  of  the  Abb6  Le  Boeuf,  we 
find  that  while  all  the  other  arts  were  well  nigh  abandoned, 
the  French  goldsmiths  pursued  their  labours  during  this 
disastrous  period.  The  Bishops  of  Auxerre,  Gaudry  (t  933) 
and  Guy  (f  961),  treading  in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors, 
had  enriched  their  cathedrals  with  new  gifts  of  metal-work  ;* 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  S6vin  or  Seguin  (f  999),  had  given 
to  his  church  a  superb  golden  altar,  more  than  nine  feet  long, 
enriched  with  bas-reliefs.  This  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
goldsmith's  art,  the  execution  of  which  is  attributed  to  two 
canons  of  Sens,  Bemelin  and  Bemuin,  skilful  goldsmiths, 
existed  till  1760,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Louis 
XV.,  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.f 

The  Xlth  century  was,  as  we  have  observed,  a  period  of 
renovation,  the  principles  of  ancient  art  had  fallen  completely 
into  oblivion;  and  the  goldsmith's,  which  had  already  departed 

•  L'AbW  Le  Bcbu^  Mm,  mr  VMtt,  tPAuxerrg,  t.  i  pp.  214,  222. 
f  M.  Du  Sommerard  has  giyen  an  engraTing  of  it  in  his  Album,  9tb  series,  pL  xiii. 
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from  them  in  some  of  its  productions,  followed  the  steps  of 
the  other  arts.  It  was  necessary  for  the  service  of 
work  of  the  the  temples  which  arose  on  every  side  m  anew 
xithoentuiy.  ^iy\Q^  ^jjat  thcTc  should  bc  provided  appropriate 
plate,  and  the  goldsmiths  found  it  necessary  to  invent  other 
forms  for  ecclesiastical  vessels,  and  for  shrines  to  contam 
the  relics  of  the  saints;  the  same  enthusiasm  which  led 
princes,  communities,  and  people  to  demolish  the  old 
churches  for  the  sake  of  building  new  ones,  leading  them  also 
to  refashion  the  utensils,  and  consequently  to  melt  down 
almost  all  the  pieces  of  goldsmiths  work.  Of  this,  the  great 
scarcity  of  ecclesiastical  works  in  metal  before  the  Xlth 
century  aflEbrds  a  convincing  proof. 

The  forms  then  adopted  for  the  different  church  utensils 
received  the  stamp  of  a  severe  style  pre-eminently  ecclesias- 
tical. Throughout  the  middle  ages  they  preserved  this  cha- 
racter, which  was  again  altered,  decidedly  for  the  worse,  by  the 
re-introduction  of  Graeco-Roman  forms. 

In  the  works  of  the  goldsmiths  of  the  Xlth  century,  as 
in  those  of  the  other  arts,  we  find  a  certain  Byzantine  influ- 
ence, which  is  no  matter  of  surprise.  Constantinople  was  the 
city  above  all  others  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  connected 
with  luxury,  and  we  have  already  remarked  that  it  was  from 
Constantinople  that  Italy  sent  for  goldsmiths,  founders  and 
chasers,  whenever,  at  the  end  of  the  Xth  century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Xlth,  any  large  piece  of  metal-work  was  to 
be  executed. 

Besides,  the  Eastern  empire  and  Italy  were  then  in  dose 
political  and  commercial  relation.  Cicognara  remarks,  that 
the  presents  made  by  the  emperors  and  Greek  patriarchs  in 
Italy  of  pieces  of  goldsmith's  work,  for  ecclesiastical  use, 
revived  in  that  countnr  a  taste  for  ornaments  executed  in 
materials  of  gold  and  silver.* 

In  Germany,  a  diflFerent  cause  produced  the  same  results. 
The  marriage  of  Otho  III.  with  the  Greek  princess  Theophania 
(972),  naturally  attracted  Byzantine  artists  to  the  court  of 
that  emperor.  These  introduced  into  Germany  the  style  of 
thehr  school,  which  was  quickly  adopted  by  the  various  arts, 
at  that  time  endeavouring  to  strike  out  into  new  paths. 

*  Cicognara,  Star,  dcUa  9cuU,,  tip.  399. 
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Of  this  we  find  a  proof  in  several  monuments  of  this 
period  still  existing  in  Germany.  Thus,  the  Royal  Library 
at  Munich  contains  an  Evangeliary  brought  from  the  abbey  of 
St.  Emeran  at  Ratisbon.  It  was  written  in  870  by  the 
brothers  Berengarius  and  Luithardus,  by  order  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  whose  portrait  is  given  in  one  of  the  miniatures  that 
ornament  the  book.     This  precious  volume  has  been  overlaid. 


Fig.  74.    Golden  Altar  frontal  of  Bftle.    ZIth  oentmy.    Mub^  de  Cluny. 

in  the  reign  of  Otho  II.,  with  a  rich  cover  of  gold  oinamented 
with  repousse  figures ;  in  the  centre,  in  an  oblong  frame, 
enriched  with  carbuncled  gems  and  fine  pearls,  Christ  is  repre- 
sented in  an  aureola,*  the  rest  of  the  field  is  covered  with 
well-drawn  bas-reUefs,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the 
execution.  Notwithstanding  the  inscriptions  on  this  specimen 
being  written  in  Roman  capitals,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognise 
the  hand  of  a  Byzantine,  such  correctness  of  proportion  and 

*  Aureolct,  An  enlarged  nimbup.  The  nimbua  encircles  the  head,  the  aureola, 
the  whole  bodj.  This  kind  of  nimbus  is  sometimes  termed  ''  Vesica  Piscis,"  the 
*'diyine  oval,"  the  "mystical  almond."  These  names  are  incorrect,  for  the  aureole 
▼aries  in  form.  When  the  person  is  seated,  the  aureola  is  circular,  and  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  quatrefoil.  llie  aureola  is  not  found  in  the  catacombs — ^it  is  of  later 
inyention  than  the  nimbus.    The  nimbus  and  the  aureola  united  form  a  glorr. 
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symmetry  of  the  figures  being  confined  at  that  period  to  the 
best  artists  of  the  Greek  school. 

When,  therefore,  Henry  II.  (1003  f  1024)  was  elevated  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  he  found  several  Greek  artists  esta- 
bUshed  at  the  German  court.  We  know  that  the  great  piety 
of  this  prince  induced  him  to  present  the  churches  with 
pieces  of  gold- work  of  the  highest  importance,  some  of  which 

are  still  extant.  The  finest  of 
these  is  the  golden  tabula,*  or 
decorated  altar-front,  given  by 
him  to  the  cathedral  of  Bale 
(Fig.  74),  and  which  was  sold 
by  auction,  some  years  since, 
at  the  time  of  the  separation 
into  two  Cantons  of  the  town 
and  territory  of  Bale,  This 
altar-fi:ont,  nearly  six  feet  wide, 
forms  a  Romanesque  arcade, 
whereof  each  of  the  five  arches, 
supported  by  Kght  clustered 
columns  with  scaphoid,t  or 
cushion-shaped  capitals,  forms 
a  niche  containing  a  figure  of 
Christ  in  that  of  the  centre,  the 
archangels  Michael,  Gabriel, 
and  Raphael,  and  St.  Benedict 
in  the  others ;  Jesus  gives  the 
benediction  with  the  right 
hand,  and  in  the  left  he  holds 
a  globe,  upon  which  is  engraved  his  Greek  monogram 
between  alpha  and  omega.  The  emperor  Henry,  and  his 
wife  Cunegunda,  are  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour.  The 
whole  is  executed  in  hammer  or  repouss6  work  in  high  re- 
lief. {  The  style  of  this  monument  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  Paliotto  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan.     The  traces 


Fig.  75.  Silver  reliquary  Lead  or  "  che^" 
from  the  Cathedral  at  B&le.  Xlth  oentuiy.-^ 
British  Museum. 


*  Tho  word  table,  accorriing  to  its  ancient  signification,  denoted  a  level,  expanded 
surFaoe ;  in  fidct,  a  flat  piece  of  board.  In  like  manner,  any  construction  for  super- 
ficial decoration,  such  as  the  front  of  an  altar,  was  termed  talmla  or  ttMementum. 

t  Scapho'id  from  <rKa4nj,  yessel,  boat,  and  ctSos  like ;  having  the  form  of  a  boat. 

t  M.  Du  Sommerardi  AUmm,  9th  scries,  pi.  zii,  has  given  an  engraving  of  this 
monument. 
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of  ancient  art  have  here  completely  disappeared;  the  long 
figures  of  the  Saviour,  of  the  angels  and  the  saint,  stiff, 
solemn,  and  isolated,  under  the  arches  that  enclose  them,  are 
stamped  with  a  decidedly  Byzantine  character. 

Among  the  other  specimens  of  metal-work  which  we  owe 
to  Henry  II.,  we  have  pointed  out  already,  in  treating  of 
enamels,  the  beautiful  covers  of  manuscripts  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Munich ;  we  have  also  to  cite  two  other  remark- 
able examples :  the  crown  of  gold  of  the  sainted  emperor  and 
that  of  the  empress  his  wife,  preserved  in  the  treasury  of 
the  King  of  fiavaria.  The  crown  of  the  emperor,  especially, 
is  characterised  by  a  severe  style.  This  crown,  in  joints,  is 
composed  of  six  similar  pieces,  which  form  together  a  circle 
of  gold  about  3^  inches  high,  surmounted  by  six  archaic 
fleurs-de-lis ;  six  figures  of  winged  angeb  placed  upon  spheres 
rise  above  the  articulations,  cabochons  symmetrically 
arranged  enrich  the  groimd,  upon  which  runs  a  foliage 
artistically  chased.  The  crown  of  the  empress  is  also  com- 
posed of  six  articulated  pieces,  fi^om  the  centre  of  which  rises 
a  kind  of  stalk  with  four  leaves.  These  beautiful  pieces  give 
a  high  idea  of  the  goldsmith's  art  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Xlth  century. 

Moreover,  a  taste  for  objects  in  metal-work  was  at  that 
time  diffused  over  all  Germany,  and  a  large  number  of  pre- 
lates followed  the  example  of  the  Emperor  Henry.  Among 
those  who  caused  magnificent  monuments  to  be  executed, 
must  be  recorded  WiUigis,  archbishop  of  Mayence  (t  1011), 
who  gifted  his  church  with  a  crucifix  of  gold  of  600  lbs. 
weight ;  the  figure  of  Christ  was  so  admirably  fitted  together 
that  all  the  limbs  could  be  made  to  move  at  their  joints  :  the 
eyes  of  the  Redeemer  were  formed  of  precious  stones.*  We 
must  mention  also  Bernward,t  bishop  of  Hildesheim  (f  1022) 
himself  a  proficient  in  the  goldsmith*s  art ;  some  pieces  still 
existing  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Hildesheim,  a 
crucifix  in  gold  enriched  with  gems  and  filagrees,  and  two 
candelabra  are  attributed  to  him.  When  we  see  Germany 
producing  such  magnificent  specimens  as  these,  the  eulogiums 
awarded  to  that  country  by  Theophilus,  for  its  works  of  gold 

*  Yel  Weter,  Qetch,  u,  Beichn,  da  doma  sm  Mainz,  S.  155. 
t  Kugler,  ff<mdbuch  der  KwutgetchicU,  S.  487. 
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and  silver,*  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  gold- 
smith's art  was,  about  the  same  time,  much  patronised  by 
Robert,  King  of  France,  who  richly  endowed  with  its  pro- 
ductions a  number   of  churches  and   monasteries  he  had 

founded.f  The  French,  less 
conservative  than  the  Ger- 
mans, have  kept  nothing  of 
their  ancient  metal- work.  We 
are  however,  inclined  to  refer 
to  this  epoch,  one  so  flourish- 
ing for  the  art  of  which  we 
are  treating,  the  beautiful  box 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre, 
of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made  in  our  chapter  upon 
enamels.  J  The  golden  bas- 
relief,  and  the  general  charac* 
ter  of  the  box,  appear  to  be 
of  French  origin,  but  the 
enamels  added  to  its  decora- 
tion, and  set  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cabochons  that 
accompany  them,  are  evidence  of  Greek  workmanship. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  goldsmith^s  art  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Xlth  century,  by  the  Emperor  Henry,  and  by  king  Robert, 
was  far  from  slackening  after  thehr  death.  Sacred 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  shrines  (Fig.  76),  becom- 
ing more  and  more  necessary  from  the  quantity 
of  relics  brought  home  by  the  crusaders,  altai 
fronts,  magnificent  book-covers,  in  short,  all  the  adjuncts  of 
religious  worship,  were  multipUed  in  the  course  of  the  Xlth 
and  Xllth  centuries.  It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate 
all  the  princes  and  prelates  who  enriched  the  churches  with 
sumptuous  pieces  of  plate.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
mentioning  Suger  (11152),  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  minister  of 
Louis  le  Gros,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom  under  Louis  VIL 
He  was  not  deterred  by  the  cares  of  office  from  giving  his 


Fig.  76.    Beliquary  (cMaseX  oopper-gilt 
century.  ColL  Soltykofi: 


Xlth 


Qoldamith's 
work  of  the 
Xllth  and 
Xlllth  cen. 
turioa. 


*  Theopbili,  Diversarum  ariivm  tchedula,  prscfat. 
t  Du  Chesne,  Hdgadi  Epitome  mta  Rob.f  t.  iv.  p.  68. 
$  Page  112. 
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attention  to  the  arts,  of  wliich  he  was  a  zealous  patron. 
Applying  to  himself  alone  the  austerity  practised  by  St. 
Bernard,  he  added  to  the  treasury  of  his  abbey  church 
many  valuable  pieces  of  workmanship,  described  in  his 
book,  "De  rebus  in  administratione  sua  gestis.'**  It 
is  certain  that  if  Suger  had  not,  in  his  elevated  position, 
been  enabled  to  withstand  the  exaggerated  censures  of 
St.  Bernard,  the  eflFect  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  all  the 
arts,  thus  crushed  in  the  bud,  since,  owing  to  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  the  times,  the  Church  alone  could  afford  a  field 
for  their  development. 

Another  individual  deserving  of  particular  mention,  is 
Theophilus,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  so  often.  This 
writer,  a  siihple  monk,  "  humilis  presbyter,  indignus  nomine 
et  professione  monachi,''  as  he  styles  hunself,  but  an  eminent 
artist,  has  left. us  in  his  " Diversarum  artium  schedula,"  a 
treatise  containing  the  technical  processes  of  almost  all  the 
industrial  arts  of  his  time.  Seventy-nine  chapters  of  the 
third  book  are  devoted  to  the  goldsmith's  art.  A  penisal  of 
this  treatise  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  variety  of  infor- 
mation required  by  a  goldsmith  in  the  Xllth  century. 

In  consulting  only  the  list  of  tools  with  which  Theophilus 
enjoins  the  goldsmith  to  furnish  his  workshop,  we  see  that  he 
was  expected  to  know  how  to  grave  his  metals  with  burins 
and  scalpers,!  to  execute  bas-reliefs  and  figures  in  repousse 
work,  and  afterwards  to  chase  them ;  J  he  must,  himself,  be 
able  to  compose  the  "  nigellum  "  for  filling  the  incisures  of 
his  fine  engravings,  ^  and  to  make  the  cloisonne  enamels, 
with  designs  in  gold,  mixed  alternately  with  gems  and  pearls 
in  the  ornamentation  of  sacred  vessels ;  nay,  further,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  a  skilful  modeller  in  wax,  and 
know  how  to  cast  figures  in  ftill  relief  intended  for  the 
decoration  of  his  pieces,]  and  the  handles  in  the  form  of 
dragons,  birds  or  foliage,  which  he  would  adapt  to  his  vases.^ 

♦  Du  Cheane,  ffid.  Traiu.  icript,,  Lut.  Paris,  1641,  t.  iv.  F^bien  may  also 
be  consulted  upon  the  riches  of  the  Treasury  of  St.  Denis,  going  back  to  the  time  of 
Suger.    JGTtft  de  fabba^  de  8i,  I>mis,,  Paris,  1706. 

t  Cap.  xi.  Ik  ferrii  foswrU,  cap.  xii.  De  fetriU  ratoriit,  the  scraping  or  edging 
instruments  to  remove  the  rough  edges  that  the  burin,  in  cutting  the  copper,  leaves 
on  both  sides  of  the  incisura 

t  Cap.  xiiL  De  ferrii  ad  dmctUe,  cap.  Ixiii.  De  vptte  ductUL 

i  Capp.  zzvil,  zzriii.  ||  Cap.  Ix.  %  Cap.  xxx. 
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After  having  described  the  utensils  necessary  to  the  gold- 
smith, TheopMus  enters  on  the  technical  part  of  the  art,  and 
selecting,  as  examples,  the  most  important  pieces  of  church 
plate,  gives  instructions  for  making  the  chaUce,  the  cruet,  and 
the  censer.  This  engraving,  chasing,  and  sculpture,  these 
nielli,  these  enamels  of  which  Theophilus  expkans  the  pro- 
cesses, were  only  adapted 
for  vessels  of  high  price  to 
which  none  but  the  nobles, 
prelates,  and  rich  commu- 
nities could  aspire ;  but  the 
master  forgets  nothing ;  his 
treatise  is  complete.  To 
accommodate  persons  of 
moderate  fortimes  he  teaches 
themanuer  of  making  pierced 
works,*  of  impressing  silver 
and  copper  with  stamps,  f 
nor  does  he  even  overlook 
the  poor  in  treating  of  the 
decoration  of  books.  { 

We  have  already  described 
the  pecxdiar  character  of  the 
church  plate  of  the  Xlth 
and  Xllth  centuries.  The 
Xlllth  deviated  little  as  to 
general  form,  from  this  noble 
and  severe  style.  For  three  centuries,  the  chalices  have  large, 
wide-brimmed  cups,  resting  upon  a  circular  foot,  the  diameter 
of  which  exceeds,  sometimes,  that  of  the  cup ;  the  shrines 
are  made  in  the  form  of  a  church  or  tomb,  with  a  prismatic 
cover;  the  crosses,  the  covers  of  sacred  books,  are  enriched 
with  gems,  with  figures  in  reUef,  with  fine  engravings,  with 
nielli,  and  enamels;  very  frequently  a  bas-relief  of  ivory, 
belonging  to  an  ancient  diptych,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
book-covers;  precious  stones  and  enamels  form  a  border 
which   serves  the  purpose   of  a  frame,  ^    the    censers   of 

*  Cap.  IxxL  De  opere  interrasUi,        f  Cap.  Izxiv.  De  opere  ^od  sigiUU  imprimiiur. 
t  Cap.  Izzi.  Ex  his  omantvr  eUam  Ubri  pauperum. 

§  The  coveriDg  of  the  Latin  MS.,  no.  662  of  the  Imperial  Library,  offers  a    ne 
example  of  this  kind  of  decoration. 


Fig.  77.    Candlestick.    Xllth  oentuiy. 
Uvut6&  de  CluBj. 
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spheroidal  form,  are  surnjounted  with  edifices  or  figures.  In 
the  Xlth,  and  until  even  nearly  the  end  of  the  Xllth  century, 
the  decoration  of  sacred  vessels,  consisted  principally  of 
precious  stones,  pearls,  and  cloisonne  enamels  inserted  in  a 
groundwork  of  golden  filagree.  The  beautiful  golden  chalice 
preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  of  the  Imperial  Library, 
affords  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  style  of  ornamentation. 
In  the  Xlllth  century,  the  preference  was  given  to  bas- 
reliefs,  and  embossed  and  chased  ornaments,  nielli,  incrusted 
enamels,  and  engravingswith 
the  burin  nielloed  with 
coloured  enamels.  The  pro- 
gress made  in  the  art  of 
design  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  causes  that  had 
directed  the  public  taste 
towards  this  style  of  decora- 
tion. 

It  is,  however,  only  the 
inspection  of  existing  speci- 
mens, or  at  least  of  good 
drawings,  that  can  serve  to 
give  any  exact  idea  of  the 
brilliant  metal-work  of  these 
periods. 

To  the  fine  pieces  already 
noticed,  we  may  still  add  a 
few  deserving  the  attention 
of  amateurs :  the  chaUce  of 
the  Abbey  of  Weingartein 

in  Swabia,*  which  bears  the  signature  of  the  artist, "  Magister 
Cuonradus  de  Husa ; "  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Ratisbon,  a  fine  cross  enriched  with  precious  stones,  another 
cross  ornamented  with  nielli,  and  a  chaUce  ornamented  with 
busts  of  saints,  executed  in  repouss6  work  upon  the  foot, 
and  enamelled  medallions  upon  the  knop ;  in  the  treasury  of 
the  cathedral  of  Mayence,  a  fine  chalice ;  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Aix Ja-Chapelle,   the  magnificent  shrine  of  Notre-Dame, 


¥\g.  78.    Copper  oouaer.    Xllth  century. 


LiUe 


•  D'Agincourt,  Hist,  de  Vart  Sculp,,  pi.  xxix.  t  iii.  p.  25. 
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presented  by  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  *  at  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre,  the  shrine  of  Charlemagne,  pubUshed  and  described 
by  M.  Adrien  de  Longperier ;  f  in  the  Riche  Chapelle  of  the 
King's  palace  at  Munich,  a  portable  altar  in  gold,  of  the  Xllth 
century,  enriched  with  precious  stones  "  en  cabochon ;"  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  shrine  of  the  three  kings ;  at  Deutz, 
the  shrine  of  St.  Heribert;  at  the  Mus6e  de  Cluny,t  some 
candlesticks  of  the  end  of  the  Xllth  century  (Fig.  77) ;  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Beuvignat,  architect  of  the  town  of  Idlle,  a 
very  curious  censer  of  the  Xllth  century  (Fig.  78) ;  at  the 
Library  of  the  Vatican,  a  magnificent  censer  in  the  form  of 
a  circular,  two-storied  chapel,  of  the  Xlllth  century ;  §  a 
German  chaUce  of  the  same  epoch,  published  by  M.  Didron 

from  an  ancient  drawing ;  ||  at  Evreux, 

the  shrine  of  St.  Taurin;  at   Rouen, 

that  of  St.  Romain. 

There  exists,  as  we  see,  a  consider* 

able  number  of  specimens  of  ecclesi- 
Ji^'I!pm?t^T'^^  astical  metal.work  of  the  Xllth  and 
uonVf wiSSSJbo^^""^"     Xlllth    centuries.     But    jewels    are 

much  more  rare,  (Fig.  79.)  The  form 
of  the  reliquary  (Rg.  76),  is  remarkably  elegant,  and  the 
copper-plates  of  which  we  have  given  two  specimens,  (Figs. 
44,  45,  p.  98),  are  valuable,  not  only  as  works  of  art, 
but  also  as  exhibiting  important  evidence  of  the  Christian 
symbolism  of  the  period. 
The  goldsmiths  we  have  hitherto  named,  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  monks,  and  the  pieces  of  metal-work 
JSSb^^Sikof  described  have  all  an  ecclesiastical  character.  At 
^tu^.*^  the  beginning  of  the  XlVth  century,  art  emerged 
from  the  cloisters  and  took  a  wider  range ;  the 
goldsmith's  art  from  that  period  was  no  longer  employed 
exclusively  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  but  in  that  also  of 
rich  and  noble  individuals.  Soon  luxury  made  such  progress 
that  restrictive  laws  appeared  necessary.  An  ordinance  of 
1356,  issued  by  King  John,  prohibited  goldsmiths  "d'ouvrer 


*  Published  by  the  Abb^  A.  Martin.  +  Sevue  Archaeologique,  t  ii.  p.  625. 

t  Afmala  arch.,  t  iv.  p.  1.  §  Piatoleai,  11  Faticano  detcriUo^  t.  iiL 

II  AnnaUi  arch.,  t  iii.  p.  206. 
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vaisselle,  vaisseaux,  ou  joyaux  de  plus  d'un  marc  d'or  ni 
d'argent,  si  ce  n*est  pour  les  eglises."  But  these  ordinances 
were  powerless  against  princes,  whom  they  on  the  contrary 
favoured,  by  giving  to  them  alone  the  right  of  possessing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  plate. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  possess  in  the  present 
day  some  of  these  fine  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  with 
which  the  table  and  the  "  dressoirs  "  of  the  nobility  were 
then  loaded,  but  all  has  dis- 
appeared,   and  we   do  not 
know  of  one   specimen  re- 
maining; it  is  but  seldom 
even   that    we    meet    with 
those  jewels  (Fig.  80),  which 
they    used     for     enriching 
theur  clothes  and  decorating 
their  head-dresses. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  con- 
jure up  visions  of  all  these 
riches  by  means  of  the  very 
detailed  and  well  written 
inventories  of  two  of  the 
richest  princes  of  that  age : 

Charles  V.  and  his  brother,  i^.  go.  Monogmm  of  the  virgin.  Jewelled 
fViA  Tlnlro  rkf  Ani/^ii  ITifirr  f\€  ornament  of  the  predoua  mitre  of  William  of 
me  UXXKe  or  AnjOU,  Kmg  or     wylceham.  XlVth  century.  New  College.  Oxford. 

Naples  and  Provence.     The 

mventory  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  especially,  possesses  this 
remarkable  peculiarity,  that,  although  very  voluminous,  it  is 
dictated  by  the  prince  himself,  drawn  out  by  him,  and  signed 
with  his  hand.*  The  royal  editor  does  not  confine  himself 
to  a  dry  enumeration  of  the  objects  in  his  treasury,  but  con- 
sidering them  as  so  many  specimens  of  art,  he  describes  them 
with  the  minuteness  and  enthusiasm  of  an  amateur.  The  love 
of  art,  however,  does  not  make  him  unmindful  of  their 
intrinsic  value;  he  has  the  precaution  of  causing  all  the 
gold  and  silver  he  possesses  to  be  weighed^  and  he  thus  with 
his  own  hand  terminates  his  singular  catalogue : — "  DeFor  que 
Henry,  notre  orfevre,  a  pour  la  grant  nef  que  il  fait  comte 


*  MS.  Bibl  roy.,  Suppl  franfais,  no.  1278,  dated  from  the  beginning  of  1860. 
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aveques  luy,  ou  mois  de  mars  Y  an  M.  CCC.  LXVIII.  fii 
trouve  que  il  avoit  CCC.  XLVIII.  M.  (marcs)  au  M  (marc) 
de  Troyes/' 

"  De  r  or  en  vesselle  a  en  la  tour  pes^  et  assomme  ou  dit 
mois  et  an  IX.^  LX.  (960)  M  au  M  de  Troyes.  Somme  de 
r  or  XIII  ~  VIII.  (1308)  M.  au  dit  pois." 

*'  La  vesselle  d'  argent  qui  est  ^n  la  tour  et  devers  nous 
courant  par  nostre  hostel,  ou-dessus  dix  moys  et  an  pesee  et 
assommee  monte  VIII°*  XXXVI.  (8026)  M  au  marc  de 
Troves.*'  And  lower  down :  "  LOYS." 

The  inventory  of  Charles  V.*  begun  in  1369,  comprises 
much  more  considerable  riches.  His  treasure  was  estimated 
at  nineteen  millions.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  passion  for  works  of  the  goldsmith,  wished  to  seize  it 
upon  the  death  of  the  king  his  brother ;  f  and  although 
foiled  in  his  first  attempt  he  succeeded  later  in  laying  hands 
upon  it.  The  inventory  of  the  treasury  of  Charles  VI.  J  of 
1399,  is  very  meagre  compared  with  that  of  his  father. 

The  descriptions  contamed  in  these  old  documents,  will 
enable  us,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  give  a  very  exact  idea 
of  this  French  metal-work  of  the  XlVth  century,  which  was 
so  much  esteemed  and  sought  after  throughout  all  Europe. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  we  are  about  to  make, 
that  the  artists  of  that  period  indulged  in  strange  flights  of 
fancy  in  designing  plate  for  the  table ;  they  especially  delighted 
in  grotesque  subjects :  a  ewer  and  a  cup  may  be  often  seen 
in  the  shape  of  a  man,  animal,  or  flower ;  while  a  monstroua 
combination  of  several  human  figures  serves  to  form  the  design 
of  a  vase. 

Let  us  transcribe  literally  some  of  the  articles  of  these 
inventories : — 

"  Un  coc  faisant  une  aiguiere,  duquel  le  corps  et  la  queue 
est  de  perle  et  le  col,  les  elles  et  la  teste  est  d'  argent 
esmaiUie  de  jaune,  de  vert  et  d'  azur,  et  dessus  son  doz  a  un 
renart  qui  le  vient  prendre  par  la  creste,  et  ses  piez  sont 
sur  un  pie  esmaillie  d'  azur  a  enfans  qui  jouent  a  plusieurs 
gieux."  § 

•  MS.  Bibl.  roy.,  no.  8356. 

t  M.  de  Barante,  ffist,  des  dues  de  Bourgoyne,  t  i.  p.  190. 

t  MS.  BibL  roy.,  no.  2068,  fonds  mort.,  no.  76. 

§  Inventaire  du  due  d^Af^'ou,  folio  15. 
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(Description  of  an  ewer)  "Un  homme  estant  sur  im 
entablement,  lequel  entablement  est  esmaiUi^  d'  azur  a  gens 
a  cheval  et  a  pie  qui  chacent  aux  cerfs,  et  est  ledit  homme 
emfnantele  d'  un  mantel  esmaillie,  et  en  son  bras  destre  a 
boute  son  chaperon  duquel  la  comete  fait  biberon  (spout)  a 
verser  eaue/'  * 

*'  Une  petite  aiguiere  d*or  a  fa^on  de  rose,  et  est  le  biberon 
d'  un  dalphin  (dolphin)  et  le  fruitelet  (knob  of  the  cover) 
d*  un  bouton  de  rose."  t 

The  ewer  often  carries  or  contains  the  goblets:— 

"  Une  grant  .aiguiere  toute  doree  .  .  . ;  dedans  ladite 
aiguiere  a  VI.  gobelets.'*  \ 

"  Un  griffon  estant  sur  une  terrasse  a  souages  et  orbesvoies, 
laquelle  portent  quatrelyonceaux  gisans,  et  dessusle  dos  dudit 
griffon,  entre  ses  esles,  a  ime  royne  emmantelee  qui  tient  par 
les  esles  une  epentele  qui  fait  biberon  a  get  court,  et  derri^re 
le  dos  de  ladite  royne  est  le  siege  d*  un  gobelet."  § 

Many  of  these  chalices,  cups,  and  hanaps,  are  no  less 
whimsical  in  form.    "  VI  hennaps  d'  or  pareik  a  ime  rose.*^  || 

"Quatre  petites  tassetes  d'or  qui  ont  chacune  deux 
oreilles,  esquelles  a  une  dame  qui  tient  en  sa  main  deux 
penonceaulx.'*  ^ 

"  Ung  hanap  de  cristal  a  couvescle  gamy  d^  argent,  que 
porte  ung  porteur  d'  affentreure,  et  est  le  fritelet  dun 
brotier  qui  maine  une  broete  oil  est  un  homme  malade.'*  ** 

The  inventive  genius  of  the  goldsmiths  was  also  exercised 
upon  saltcellars  : — "  Un  homme  scant  sur  un  entablement 
dor6  et  scisele,  lequel  homme  a  un  chapeau  de  feutre  sur  sa 
teste,  et  tient  en.sa  destre  main  une  saliere  de  cristal  garnie 
d*  argent  et  en  la  senestre  un  serizier  garni  de  feuilles  et  de 
serizes  a  oizelez  (oiseaux)  volans  sur  les  branches."  ft 

"  Une  saUere  de  une  serpent  volant  a  esles  esmaillees,  et 
darri^re  sur  son  dos  a  un  petit  arbre  a  feuilles  vers,  et  dessus 
a  un  chandelier  que  deux  singes,  pains  de  leur  couleur,  sous- 
tiennent,  et  dessus  le  chandelier  a  une  saliere  esmaillee,  et 
sur  le  couvecle  a  un  frettel  aux  armes  d'  Estampes."  |t 

•  Inveniaire  du  due  cT Jiyem,  fol.  77.  t  InvetUaire  de  Ckeuia  VI.,  foL  212. 
t  Intfeniaire  du  due  d^Anjou,  foL  26.  §  n>id.  foL  77.  ||  Ibid.  foL  80. 

%  Inventaire  de  CharUe  V,  fol.  61.  *•  Ibid.  fol.  265. 

•H-  InvetUodrt  du  due  d^Anjou,  fol.  91.  tt  Ibid.  fol.  92, 
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"  Une  saliere  d'or  en  manie  de  nef  gamye  de  pierreries, 
et  aux  deux  bouts  a  deux  daulphins  et  dedens  deux  singes 
qui  tiennent  deux  avirons."  * 

"Une  saliere  d'or  que  tient  ung  enffant  sur  ung  cerf 
couronne  de  pierreries."  f 

We  have  seen  what  an  enormous  quantity  of  gold  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  had  deUvered  to  his  goldsmith  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  him  a  "  nef;  **  J  the  piece  of  plate  in  which 
the  nobihty  of  those  days  displayed  the  greatest  luxury.  The 
nef  was  a  kind  of  box  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  wmch  was 
placed  upon  the  table  of  a  sovereign  or  great  person ;  it  had 
a  lock  to  it,  and  served  to  contdn  the  goblet  and  various 
other  utensils  for  the  owner's  private  use.§  The  following 
are  descriptions  of  some  of  these  pieces :  "  La  navette  d'or 
goderonn^,  et  meet-on  dedens,  quant  le  roy  est  a  table,  son 
essay,  II  sa  cuillier,  son  coutelet  et  sa  fourchette.*' 

"  Une  grant  nef  d'argent  dorfe  s6ant  sur  vi.  lyons,  et  a 
chacun  bout  a  ung  chastel  oii  il  y  a  ung  ange,  et  est  le  corps 
de  la  nef  tout  sem6  d'esmaux  annoy^  de  France."  % 

We  conclude  the  description  of  this  table  plate,  with  that 
of  a  curious  fountam  comprised  in  the  inventory  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.  "  Une  tr^s  grant  fontaine  que  xii.  petis  hommes 
portent  sur  leurs  espaules,  et  dessus  le  pife  sont  vi.  hommes 
d'armes  qui  assaillent  le  chastel,  et  il  y  a  vi.  ars  bouterez  en 
manie  de  piUiers  qui  boutent  le  si^ge  du  hanap.  Au  milieu  a 
un  chastel,  en  maniere  d'une  grosse  tour  a  plusieurs  toumelles, 
et  siet  ledit  chastel  sur  une  haute  mote  vert ;  et  sur  trois 

*  Inventaire  tht  ChaHa  Y.  foL  41.  t  Ibid.  fol.  41. 

t  Nef,  Lea  rois  ayaient,  pour  renfermer  leur  couvert,  ce  qu'on  appelait  un  nef,  on 
cadenas,  k  cause  des  a  forme  de  TalsBeau;  ou  y  mettait  coutcao,  cuillitee^  hanap,  8er> 
yiette  curedent,,&o.    Millin. 

§  "  Nayis  potest  sumi  pro  eo  quod  in  aulis  prinoipum  nef  Tocant^  abaci  acilioet 
argentei  specie  in  navis  formam  confecti^  in  quo  yasa  ad  potum  reponuntor  in  ipea 
interdum  mensa."    Du  Gauge,  Olossaritm  ad  script,  media  et  inf.  lot. 

II  The  name  of  eitai  was  giyen  to  a  fragment  of  the  horn  of  the  narwhal  which,  at 
that  time,  passed  for  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  to  which  was  attributed,  among  other 
yirtues,  that  of  neutralising  and  detecting  the  presence  of  poison.  Various  authors, 
Bartholiotis,  Baccius,  Catelanus,  relate  that  it  became  agitated  when  placed  in  contact 
ynth  a  poisoned  body,  and  the  most  e^cacious  antidote  to  poison  was  the  water  in 
which  it  had  been  steeped.  The  essai  was  attached  to  a  chain  of  gold,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  plunged  iuto  a  dish,  without  putting  in  the  fingers.  Among  the  plate 
of  Charles  £,  after  his  defeat,  was  found  his  silver  nrf,  containing  a  saltK^ellar, 
within  which  yeas  another  smaller  vase,  containing  the  knife  of  the  prince  and 
his  essai. 

H  Inventaire  de  Charles  V.,  fols.  87, 130. 
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portes  a  trois  trompettes,  et  au  has,  par  dehors  ladite  mote 
a  baties  crenelees, 
et  aux  cr6neaux  du 
chastel,  par  en  haut, 
a  dames  qui  tiemient 
bastons  et  escuz  et 
deffendent  le  chastel 
et  ou  bout  du  chas- 
tel a  le  siege  d'lm 
haonap  C5r6nel6."  * 

All  these  pieces 
of  goldsmith's  work 
were  enriched  with 
subjects  executed  in 
fine  enamelled  chas- 
ings. The  quotations 
given  in  treating  of 
translucid  enamels 
upon  relief,!  will 
show  that  the  sub- 
jects were  no  less 
whimsical  than  the 
pieces  they  served  to 
decorate. 

But  the  luxury 
thus  displayed  in 
plate  for  the  service 
of  the  table  had 
not  the  eflFect  of  en- 
tirely diverting  the 
art  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes.  We 
find  in  the  inven- 
tories whence  we 
have  just  made  some 
extracts,  and  in  those 

of  the  Duke   of  Nor-  ^«  si.    Croaier  of  William  ot  Wykehftm,  Bishop  of  Windieater 
1      .      -irk^rk     J.      n  XlVth  century.    New  College,  Oxford. 

mandy  m  1363,  %  of 

Charles  VI.,  of  1399,  §  magnificent  works  of  this   kind : 

•  Inveniaire  du  dw  ctAnJoUf  foL  77.    +  MS.  Bibl  roy.,  no.  2058,  fonds  mori,  no.  74. 
t  See  page  167.  §  MS.  Bibl.  roy.,  no.  2068,  fonda  mort,  no.  76. 
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sacred  vessels  of  gold,  enriched  with  enamels  and  precious 
stones  ;  crosses  richly  ornamented,  oroziers  (Fig.  81)  of  silver 
gilt,  loaded  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  with  figures  in 
full  relief  in  the  centre  of  the  "  crosseron;"  cruets,  the  covers 
of  which  terminate  "  en  fagon  de  mictres ;  *'  missals,  of  which 
"  les  aiz  sont  d'  argent  dorez  a  ymages  en  levez  "  (repousse) ; 
breviaries,  covered  "  de  veluiau  brod6  a  fleurs  de  lys  dont  les 
fermouers  d'or  sont  esmaillez  auz  armes  de  France;*'  a 
hand-bell  of  gold,  hackee  a  ymages  (incised)  of  which  "le 
tenon  est  de  deux  angeloz  qui  tiennent  une  fleur-de-lys 
couronnee.'*  * 

The  chalices  are  no  longer  broad-brimmed  cups,  with  a 
wide  circular  foot,  as  in  the  Xllth  century ;  the  cups  take  a 
semi-ovoid  form,  and  the  feet  are  shaped  out  in  lobes.  We 
find  in  the  "Histoire  de  Tabbaye  de  Saint-Denis"  by 
Fehbien,  the  engraving  of  a  chahce  given  to  the  church  of 
that  abbey  by  Charles  V.,  which  shows  us  the  form  of  the 
chalices  of  this  period.f 

Figs.  88,  89,  90,  (p.  246),  represent  two  cruets  and  a 
chahce  of  the  XlVth  century,  the  feet  of  which  are  cut  out 
like  those  of  the  chahce  of  Saint  Denis. 

The  censers  in  the  inventories  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  Charles  V.,  still  preserve  the  forms  enjoined  by  Theo- 
philus  ;  J  they  are  thus  described  : — 

"  Ung  grant  encencier  d'or  pour  la  chapelle  du  roy,  ouvr^  a 
huit  chapiteaulx  en  fapon  de  mayonni^re,  et  est  le  pinacle  dudit 
encencier  ouvr6  a  huit  osteaulx  et  est  le  pie  ouvre  a  jour.'* 

"  Ung  encencier  d'or  a  quatre  pignons  et  a  quatre  tour- 
nelles.''  § 

This  form  of  censer,  representing  an  edifice,  continued 
long  in  fashion. 

The  rehquaries  in  the  form  of  churches  were  restricted  in 
the  XlVth  century  to  cathedrals ;  for  chapels  and  oratories  the 
preference  was  given  to  statuettes  of  gold  and  silver  made 
to  enclose  relics,  and  which  gave  the  artist-goldsmiths  a  better 
opportunity  for  displaying  their  talent  in  sculpture.  Some  of 
the  rehquaries  are  thus  described : — 

•  Intentaift  de  ChOrUaY.,  foUoa  29  to  U,  89,-107, 125. 126, 127,  240, 
t  ffitt.  de  Vdbhaye  de  St,  Denis,  Paris,  1706,  p.  644,  pi.  iv.      ' 
t  Divei'aanm  artium  fichedula,  oaps.  lix.,  Ix. 
§  Inventaire  de  Chwiet  V.,  fol,  38. 
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"Ung  yinage  d'or  de  saint  Jehan  TEuangeliste,  tenant 
ung  reliquaire  oii  est  une  grosse  perle."  *       . 

"Douze  ymages  des  douze  appostres  d'argent  dore,  tenant 
reliquaires  en  une  main,  et  en  Tautre  espees,  glaives,  has- 
tens, et  cailloux,  assis  chacuu  sur  un  entablement  d'argent 
dore  esmaill^  des  amies  de  France."  f 

This  description  of  reliquary  was  continued  in  the  XlVth 
andXVth  centuries.  Independently 
of  figures  formed  to  contain  relics, 
the  inventories  we  analyse  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  statuettes  of 
the  Virgin  and  saints  in  gold  and 
silver,  among  which  are  some  of  great 
value,  such  as  these  : 

*'Ung  ymage  de  Notre-Dame, 
dont  le  corps  d'  icelle  et  de  son  en- 
ffant  sont  d'  or,  une  couronne  gamye 
de  pierrerie,  a  ung  fermail  en  la 
poictrine,  et  le  dyadesme  da  son  en- 
ffant  gamy  de  perles,  et  tient  en 
sa  main  ung  fruitelet  par  maniere  de 
ceptre  oil  il  y  a  ung  gros  saphir,  et 
poise  quarente  marcs  taut  d'or  comme 
d'argent,  c'est  assavoir  Tymage  treize 
marcs  d'or  et  Tentablement  poise  en- 
viron vingt-sept  marcs  d'argent."  J 

"  Ung  ymage  d'or  de  la  Trinite 
tenant  une  croix  brousonnde  oii  le 
crucifix  est  dessus,  assiz  en  une 
chayere  que  soustiennent  six  aigles, 
et  est  gamy  de  vingt-huit  perles,  de  seize  saphirs  et  quinze 
balaiz  pesant  huit  marcs  quatre  onces/'  § 

We  sometimes  meet  with  caricatures;  such  as  this  for 
example : — "  Un  singe  d'argent  dor^  estant  sur  une  terrasse 
.  .  .  lequel  singe  a  ime  mictre  d'evesque  sur  la  teste 
azuree  .  .  .  et  en  sa  main  senestre  tient  ime  croce  et  a  un 
fanon  ou  bras,  et  de  la  destre  main  donne  la  b^neypon,  et  est 


Fig.  8S.   SUiaeite  ot  the  Viiig:in 
XIV  thceutuiy.    Louvre. 


*  InvetUaire  de  Charla  V.,  foL  218. 
X  IbicL  foL  23. 


+  Ibid.  fol.  97. 
$  Ibid.  fol.  218. 
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vestuz  d'une  cliazuble  dont   Torfroy    d'entour   le   col   est 
esmaillie  d'azur."  * 

At  Paris,  are  many  fine  specimens  of  this  sculptured  metal- 
work  belonging  to  the  XlVth  century.  At  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre,  among  other  pieces : — 

First,  a  silver  gilt  statuette  of  the  Vir^n  holding  the 
Infant  Jesus  (Fig.  82) ;  it  was  given  in  1339  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  by  Jeanne  D'Evreux,  Queen  of  Prance,  widow 
of  Charles  le  Bel,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  engraved 
in  the  characters  of  the  time.  The  pedestal  which  supports 
this  statuette  is  divided  into  compartments,  representing 
scenes  of  the  life  and  passion  of  our  Saviour ;  the  figures  are 
in  relief  finely  engraved  upon  the  metal,  the  ground  is  of 
semi-translucid  blue  enamel.  This  kind  of  work  bears  a  great 
analogy  to  those  Italian  enamels  which  surround  the  silver 
nieUi,  and  of  which  we  have  spoken  already  in  treating  of 
enamels,  t 

Second,  two  angels  holding  reliquaries ;  these  statuettes  in 
gold  hav«  the  carnations  coloured. 

Third,  a  reliquary  in  gold  of  about  a  foot  high,  resembling 
a  kind  of  portico  in  the  gothic  style,  decorated  with  ten 
niches,  containing  enamelled  figures  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  male  and  female  saints ;  rubies,  sapphires,  and  pearls, 
mounted  **  i  griff ea^^  (that  is,  secured  in  the  collet  with 
clamps,  like  the  claw  of  a  bird,)  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  piece.} 

In  the  Imperial  Library  are  to  be  seen  the  covers  in  gold  of 
four  manuscripts  (fonds  Saint  Victor, 
No.  866,  and  Suppl.  Latin,  Nos.  663, 
665,  667).  The  two  first  of  large 
quarto  size,  represent  on  one  side  the 
Crucifixion,  and  on  the  other  Christ 
seated  and  giving  the  benediction;  the 
Fto.88.-Magioairinfirwom   third,  Small  foUo,  reprcscnts  upon  one 

on  the  thumb.  Gilt  Oennan.         p  xi.  i        ji         r^       •/•    •  i 

xivth  ctntuiy.  coiL  Londe»-    ot  thc  pancls  thc  Crucifixion,   and  on 
the  other,  the  Resurrection.    These  sub- 
jects are  executed  in  haumier-work  in  high  relief.     The  heads 

•  Inventaire  de  due  d'AnJou,  fol.  14. 
t  See  above,  p.  147.  t  The  stone  in  fig.  79,  p.  222,  is  set  "h  gtiflfes." 
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are  full  of  character  and  expression,  the  drawing  is  generally 
correct,  and  the  execution  admirable.  The  fourth  cover 
encloses  a  Carlovingian  manuscript.  Charles  V.  caused  it  to 
be  made  when  he  gave  the  manuscript  to  the  Sainte-Chapelle. 
It  is  one  of  extraordinary  richness.  On  the  upper  panel,  the 
artist  has  reproduced  one  of  the  miniatures  of  the  manuscript 


Fig.  84.    Morse  or  clasp  for  *  cope,  in  silver  gilt,  enriched  with  eiuuDela  and 
precious  stones.    XIYth  century.    CoU.  Soltylcoft. 

in  a  fine  nielloed  engraving,  on  a  fleur-de-lis  ground.  On 
the  lower  panel,  he  has  represented  the  Crucifixion  in  figures 
of  high  reUef,  enclosed  in  a  double  firame  enriched  with 
precious  stones.* 

Jewels  of  the  XlVth  century  are  even  more  rare  than 
the  larger  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  work  (Fig.  83). 

*  Aocording   to  Qerome  Monmd,   the  book-cover  weighs  in  all  eight  maros  of 
gold.    Bitt,  de  la  SainU  Chapelle,  p.  49. 
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The  Cabinet  of  Medals  of  the  Imperial  Library  contains  a 
very  fine  antique  cameo,  in  agate  onjrx,  representing  Jupiter,* 
the  setting  of  which  is  of  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  as 
we  learn  from  an  enamelled  inscription  surmounting  an 
escutcheon  bearing  the  arms  of  iVance  "ancient": — 
"  Charles,  roi  de  IVance,  fils  du  roi  Jehan,  donna  ce  joyau, 
r  an  M  CCC  LXVIL  le  quatre  de  son  regne/'  The  setting 
of  the  cameo  bears  an  inscription  in  gold,  upon  an  enamel 
ground  consisting  of  the  first  words  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  In  the  XfVth  century,  Jupiter  with  his  eagle  passed 
for  the  beloved  disciple  of  Christ,  and  it  is  doubtless,  thanks 
to  this  metamorphosis,  that  this  cameo  bearing  his  image 
was  used  to  decorate  some  reliquary.  Fleurs-de-lis  and  two 
dolphins  chased  in  relief,  of  good  taste  and  careful  execution, 
are  placed  at  intervals  upon  the  border  of  the  cameo. 

Specimens  of  the  XlVth  century  are  too  rare  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  jewellery  of  that  period, 
we  are  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  descriptive 
inventories  from  which  we  have  ahready  given  so  many 
extracts. 

The  jewels  most  often  mentioned  in  these  inventories,  are 
clasps,  belts,  and  small  portable  reliquaries. 

The  "  morses  "  or  clasps  for  copes  and  mantles  receive  the 
names  of  fermaille,  fermillet,t  mors  de  chape,  pectoral  a 
chape,  according  to  their  size  and  use.  We  give  some  des- 
cription of  this  kind  of  jewel : — "  Un  fermail  d'or  oil  il  y 
a  un  paon.:^ — ^Une  fleur-de-liz  d*or  en  maniere  de  fermail.^ 
— ^Ung  fermillet  d'or  azur6  a  deux  mains  qui  s'entretien- 
nent.'^  J 

"  Ung  pectoral  a  cbappe  en  fapon  de  lozenge,  ouquel  il 
y  a  ou  mylieu  ung  grant  camahieu  ouvr6  de  petiz  ymages, 
et  est  gamy  de  six  saphirs,  deux  ballaiz,  xlii  perles  et  d' 
autre  grosse  pierrerie."  % 

*  See  woodcut,  fig  21,  p.  52,  for  a  representation  of  this  jewel. 

t  FenmUety  diminutive  of  fermaiL  Tlie  "  FermaiUen  *'  formed  one  of  the  numerous 
corporations  of  Paris,  so  great  was  the  &8hion  for  this  kind  of  jewel,  and  so  many 
workmen  were  employed  in  making  them.  Several  councils  forbade  their  use,  and 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  AnabapUste  is  to  wear  no  clasps  to  their  clothes,  doubtless 
originally  a  sumptuary  law. 

t  InverUaire  du  due  de  Normemdie,  MS.  Bibl.  roy.,  no.  2053. 

$  InverUaire  de  Charlee  V.,  foL  16.  ||  Jbid.  foL  19. 

%  Ibid.  fol.  250. 
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"  Ung  aigle  d'or  en  maniere  d*  ung  pectoral  pour  mors  de 
chappe  garny>  c'est  assavoir  de  dix-huit  ballaiz^  quatre 
grosses  esmeraudes/*  * 

Fig.  84,  represents  one  of  this  kind  belonging  to  the 
XlVth  century*  The  eight  medallions  in  rock-ciystal  round 
the  edge  enclose  relics. 

The  belts  which  receive  the  name  of  "  demi-ceint/'  when 
they  have  not  the  necessary  dimensions  to  enclose  the  waist, 
are  almost  all  formed  of  silk  tissue,  velvet,  or  gold  lace, 
loculed  ferre^  as  it  was  called,  with  Uttle  pieces  of  metal- 
work.  The  "  boucle,"  the  "  mordant  '*  and  the  "  passant,'' 
are  always  enriched  with  nielli,  enamels,  or  precious  stones. 
They  are  thus  described : — "  Ung  seincture  sur  tissu  vert, 
ferre  d'or."  f 

"Une  petite  seincture,  qui  fiit  a  la  royne  Jehanne  de 
Bourbon,  assize  sur  bizecte,  dont  la  boucle  et  le  mordant  sont 
d'or  et  gamiz  de  perles."  % 

"  Un  demy-seinct  ferre  d'or.''  % 

**  Une  seincture  (pour  le  corps  du  roy)  de  soye  vermeille, 
a  boucle  et  mordant  d'  or ;  la  mordant  neelle  aux  armes  de 
France,  et  le  passant  et  les  fermillieres  d'or."  || 

"Une  seincture  d'or,  a  pierreries,  sur  img  orfroiz  d*or 
trait  a  cincjuante  six  clous  de  deux  fapons.  .  .  f 

"  Ung  tissu  de  soye  ardant,  gamy  de  boucle,  mordant  et 
huit  ferrures  d'or,  et  y  pend  ung  coutel,  unes  forcettes  et 
img  canivet  gamy  d'  or.''  ** 

These  belts  "  ferrees  "  with  metal-work  are  perfectly  known 
by  the  miniatures  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  XlVth  and 
XVth  centuries. 

There  were  also  belts  entirely  of  gold  and  silver  for  the 
women : — "  Une  seincture  longue,  a  femme,  toute  d'  or,  a 
chami^res  gamye."  ft 

The  taste  for  belts  with  joints  entirely  of  gold  and  silver 
continued  to  prevail  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  XVIth 
century. 

The  little  portable  reliquaries  and  jewels,  with  sacred  sub- 
jects, are  described  in  the  inventory  of  Charles  V.  under  the 


*  Ibid.  foL  125.  t  InwnXairt  du  due  de  NermandM, 

X  InvetUaire  de  Oharlei  V.,  foL  12.  §  Jhid.  foL  13.  11  Ibid.  fol.  16. 

H  Ibid.  foL  15.  ♦♦  Ibid.  fol.  78.  tt  n)id.  foL  243. 
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title  of  "  Petiz  joyaulx  et   reliquiaires  d'or  pendans  ou  a 
pendre."  *     We  give  the  description  of  some : — 

''  Ung  petiz  cracifiement  d'or  oil  est  Notre-Dame  et  sdnt 
Jehan  assiz  sur  ung  entablement.  .  . 

"Ung  petiz  ymage  d'or  de  Notre- 
Dame,  assiz  en  une  chayere  oil  sont  dix 
pedes,  troys  saphirs  et  ung  balay, 

"  Ung  joyau  fermant  a  deux  elles,  ou 

dedens   est    Notre-Seigneur   yssant    da 

sepulcre,  et  sur  les  dites  deux  elles  ou 

di^:  xVth^^^^.'^o^i]!    portes  sont  deux  saphirs,  deux  ballaiz  et 

Lcmdeeborough.  quatrc  crochetz  au-dessus,  sur  lequel  ung 

saphir  et  plusieurs    perles^   et  est  le  pie    gamy  de    cinq 

esmeraudes,  cinq  rubis  d'  Alexandre  et  dix  perles.J 

"  Ungs  petiz  tableaux  d'or,  ouvrans  de  troys  pieces,  ou 
est  la  Trinite,  et  aux  costes  Notre-Dame  et  saint  Jehan.  ^ 

"  Ung  petit  ymage  de  saincte  Agnes  qui  est  dedeens  ung 
tabernacle  d'  or  pendant  a  une  chesne.''  || 

Again,  we  find  in  the  inventories  from  which  we  have 
aheady  made  so  many  extracts,  a  considerable  number  of 
objects  in  common  use,  and  even  jewels  of  mere  fancy,  such 
as  we  should  term  curiosities  (Fig.  85).  Our  quotations 
shall  be  concluded  by  a  reference  to  pieces  of  both  these 
sorts,  to  show  that  the  French  goldsmiths  of  that  period  were 
capable  of  undertaking  every  variety  of  work : — 

"  Un  myroer  d'or,  et  autour  la  brodeure  sont  les  douze 
signes  esmailles  sur  rouge  cler,  et  au  doz  est  Tymage  de 
notre-dame  saincte  Katherine  et  autres."  % 

"  Ung  escriptoire  d'or  a  fapon  d'  une  gayne  &  barbier,  et 
est  hachee  par  dehors  aux  armes  d'  Estampes,  et  a  dedens 
une  penne  a  escripre,  ung  greff,  ung  compas,  unes  cizailles, 
ung  coutel,  unes  furgettes  tout  d'  or,  et  pendent  avec  ung 
comet  &  enque  d'  or,  k  ung  laz  d'  or.** 

"  Un  petit  coutelet  k  fapon  de  furgete  a  furger  dens  et  a 
curer  oreilles.ft 

♦  Inveniaire  de  Charla  V.,  fol.  29. 

t  "  Une  crapaudine  afisize  en  un  annel  d'or  "  (Inventoiy  of  the  Duke  de  Beny) 
"Deux  crapaudines,  Tune  en  ung  anneau  d'or,  I'autre  en  ung  anneau  d'argent" 
(Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.)  t  InvetUaire  de  Ckarlet  Y.,  fol.  229. 

§  n)id.  fol.  285-  II  Ibid.  foL  251.  ^  Ibid.  fol.  76. 

♦•  Ibid.  fol.  2i6.  ft  Ibid.  foL  247. 
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"  Ung  homme  chevanchant  ung  coq  tient  ung  myroer  en 
fa^on  de  treffle.* 

''  Ung  joyau  en  maniere  d'  ung  dragon  a  une  teste  de 
femme  enchappellee.f 

"  Ung  homme  qui  est  nulz  piez  et  chevauche  ung  serpent 
qui  a  deux  testes  et  joue  d'  un  cor  sarrazinois4 

*'  Ung  chamel  sur  une  terrasse  garnye  de  perles^  balaiz  et 
saphirez^  et  a  le  chamel  la  boce  d'  une  coquille  de  perle.§ 

"  Ung  cerf  de  perles  qui  a  les  comes  d'  esmail  ynde  (blue) 
et  une  sonnette  au  col/'  J 

The  names  of  mediaeval  artists  have,  in  our  day,  become 
the  subject  of  careful  inquiry.  We  cannot  better  terminate 
this  long  enumeration  of  the  works  of  the  goldsmith  in 
France  in  the  XlVth  century,  than  by  giving  the  names  of 
those  who  are  mentioned  in  the  inventories  of  the  time,  as 
havmg  executed  the  finest  of  the  pieces  therein  described ; 
these  must  certainly  have  been  the  first  masters  of  their  day. 
They  are : — ^Jean  de  Mautreux,  goldsmith  to  King  John ; 
Claux  de  Fribourg,  who  made  a  gold  statuette  of  St.  John  for 
the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  a  superb  cross  for  the  same 
prince  when  he  became  king ;  Jean  de  Piguigny  maker  of  the 
buke  of  Normandy's  diadem,  Robert  Retour,  goldsmith  at 
the  Conciergerie  of  St.  Paul ;  Hannequin,  charged  with  the 
making  of  the  three  new  crowns  of  Charles  V. ;  and  Henry, 
goldsmith  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

The  Gothic  style  which  pervaded  the  metal-work  of 
the  XlVth  century,  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
XVth,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Germany,  with  only  such  modi- 
fications as  would  naturally  result  from  successive  changes 
in  the  style  of  ogival  architecture,  and  the  gradual  , 

improvement  which  was  taking  place  in  all  the  work  of  tJ 
arts  of  design.  For  example,  the  magnificent  shrine  «*^*»»^- 
of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Grermain  des  Pr^s,  which  was  executed 
by  order  of  Abbot  William,  in  1408,  by  three  celebrated 
goldsmiths  of  Paris,  Jean  de  Clichi,  Gautier  Dufour,  and 
Guillaume  Boey,  represented  a  church  in  the  gothic  style  of 
that  period.    This  superb  piece  of  metal-work  has  been 

•  InvaOaire  de  Charla  V.,  foL  269.  t  Ibid.  fol.  170. 

t  n)i<L  foL  172.  §  Ibid.  foL  238.  ||  Ibid.  foL  255. 
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destroyed,  but  we  may  judge  of  its  beauty  from  the 
engraving  given  by  Don  Bouillard  in  his  ''Histoire  de 
I'Abbaye  de  Saint-Germain  des  Pr6s/'  and  of  its  richness  by 
the  description  added  by  the  learned  Benedictine.  Twenty- 
six  marks  of  gold,  two  hundred  and  fifty  marks  of  silver 
(exclusive  of  the  coffer  containing  the  relics)  two  hundred  and 
sixty  precious  stones,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
pearls  entered  into  the  composition  of  this  monument.* 

Nearly  all  the  churches  of  Grermany  were  despoiled  of  their 
specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  art  at  the  period  of  the  wars 
produced  by  the  Reformation.  Yet  there  still  exist  in  the 
treasuries  of  some  cathedrals,  as  well  as  in  the  museums, 
many  pieces  that  show  that  the  Gothic  style  was  invariably 
adopted  by  the  goldsmiths  until  the  first  year  of  the  XVIth 
century.  Thus,  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ratisbon, 
we  see  a  silver  statuette  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  appears  to 
belong  to  the  XVth  century,  and  bears,  hke  those  described 
in  the  inventory  of  Charles  V.,  rehcs  suspended  to  a  chain. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  there  are  several  pieces  of 
ecclesiastical  metal-work  of  the  end  of  the  XVth  century, 
especially  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin  executed  by  Henry 
Hufiiagel,  a  goldsmith  of  Augsburg,  in  1482.  These  pieces 
bear  the  impress  of  the  Gothic  style. 

It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
XVIth  century  that  the  French  and  German  goldsmiths 
adopted  the  Italian  style,  which  will  next  occupy  our 
attention. 

The  political  division  of  Italy  into  a  number  of  petty 
sovereignties,  and  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  great 
towns,  were  eminently  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
itoUanGoid-  ^  ^^  luxuiy.  Thc  princcs,  the  great  dignitaries 
rajit^-j^orkof  of  thc  Church,  the  rich  and  noble  merchants  of 
ivth'i^tiirios  ^^^^°^^  Venice,  and  Genoa,  the  opulent  towns,  all 
vied  with  each  other  in  magnificence.  The  armour 
of  the  captains,  the  plate  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  jewels 
of  the  ladies,  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  decorations  of  the 
altars,  all  furnished  incessant  occupation  for  the.  goldsmiths ; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  intestine  and  foreign  wars  which 

♦  JliU*  de  VAbhaye  de  Saint- Ocrmaindet  Pr4e,  Paris,  1704. 
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almost  constantly  desolated  Italy  untU  towatds  the  middle  of 
the  XVIth  century,  the  art  was  hel^i  in  higher  esteem  in  that 
country  than  in  any  other  of  Europe, 

At  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  century,  when  Nicholas,  John  of 
Pisa,  and  Giotto,  cast  off  the  Byzantine  yoke,  and  raised  the 
arts  from  their  previous  state  of  languor  and  lethargy;  the  gold- 
smithes  art  would  no  longer  have  been  esteemed  in  Italy,  had 
it  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  sculpture,  of  winch  it 
was  the  offspring;  and  accordingly  goldsmiths  were  seen 
following  the  lessons  of  the  Pisan  artists  and  ranking  them- 
selves among  their  pupils.  From  this  period  the  gold- 
smith's art  made  rapid  progress  in  Italy.  The  goldsmiths 
increased  in  number;  and  when  we  know  that  the  great 
Donatello,  FiUppo  Brunelleschi,  the  bold  artist  of  the  cupola 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence ;  Ghiberti,  who  executed  the 
wonderful  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John;  all  had 
goldsmiths  as  their  first  masters,  and  themselves  practised 
the  goldsmith's  art,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  artists 
these  Italian  goldsmiths  were  of  the  XlVth,  XVth,  and 
XVIth  centuries,  and  what  admirable  works  they  must  have 
produced.  But,  alas  1  these  noble  works  have  almost  all 
perished;  their  artistic  worth  proving  no  safeguard  against 
cupidity,  or  necessity,  the  fear  of  pillage,*  or  the  love  of 
change.  But  a  very  few  names  even  of  these  skilful 
artists  have  descended  to  us ;  and  in  making  known  those 
preserved  to  us  in  the  writings  of  Vasari,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
and  others,  we  can  rarely  point  out  any  of  their  works  as 
being  still  in  existence. 

In  treating  of  enamels,  we  have  said  already  that  John  of 
Pisa,  in  1286,  had  enriched  with  bas-reliefs  of  enamelled 
silver  the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  Arezzo,  where  we  see 
the  Virgin,  between  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Donato,  sculptured 
in  marble.  .  This  great  master  did  not  rest  satisfied  with 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  taste  of  his  age  by  these  pieces  of  the 

*  Cellini  tellfl  ns  in  his  Memoir  (Vita  tU  B,  Cellini,  Firenze,  1880,  p.  84)  that, 
while  Pope  Clement  VII.  was  besieged  in,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he  receiyed  orders 
to  unset  all  the  precious  stones  that  were  upon  the  tiaras,  the  saored  vessels,  and 
the  jewels  of  the  soyerdgn  pontiff  and  to  melt  down  the  gold,  of  which  he  obtained 
two  hundred  pounds.  How  many  artittic  treasures  must  have  perished  in  the 
crucible  of  Cellini  t 
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goldsmiths  art ;  he  even  made  a  jewel,  with  which  he  adorned 
the  breast  of  the  Virgin.  This  jewel,  in  which  were  set 
precious  stones  of  great  value,  cost  the  people  of  Arezzo, 
according  to  Vasari,  80,000  florins  of  gold.  It  was  stolen 
b^  some  soldiers;  and  the  bas-reliefis  of  silver  have  alike 
disappeared.* 

Tne  brothers  Agostino  and  Agnolo,  and  Andrew  of  Pisa 
(t  1845),  all  belongmg  to  the  school  of  John,  reckoned  many 
goldsmiths  among  their  pupils,  and  Andrew  in  particular 
rendered  great  services  to  the  goldsmith's  art  by  bringing  to 
perfection  the  technical  processes  of  casting  and  chasing. 
Thus,  the  early  part  of  the  XI  Vth  century  was  one  of  those 
brilliant  periods  of  ItaUan  metal-work. 

In  1816,  Andrea  d'Ognabene,  a  goldsmith  of  Pistoia, 
supplied,  for  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  a  magnificent  altar- 
front,  which  was  only  the  prelude  to  more  important  works, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  This  piece  of  metal- work 
is  decorated  with  six  figures  of  prophets  or  apostles,  expressed 
by  a  fine  niello  chasing,  on  an  enamel  ground,  and  with 
fifteen  bas-reliefs,  of  which  the  subjects  are  taken  from  the 
New  Testament.  A  Latin  inscription  transmits  to  us  the 
name  of  the  artist  and  the  date  of  its  execution. 

Shortly  after  this  we  find  mention  made  of  Pietro  and  Paolo, 
who  surpassed  all  their  contemporaries  in  the  beauty  of  their 
chasing;  they  were  goldsmiths  of  Arezzo,  and  pupils  of  Agostino 
and  Agnolo.  In  our  chapter  on  enamels  we  have  spoken 
alreadv  of  the  silver  head,  of  natural  size,  so  wonderfully 
chased  and  enriched  with  enamels,  which  they  made  to 
enclose  the  skull  of  St.  Donato. 

A  goldsmith  of  Sienna,  Ugolino,  who  had  doubtlessly 
studied  under  his  illustrious  countrymen,  Agostino  and 
Agnolo,  had  acquired  great  celebrity  by  the  magnificent 
silver  reliquary  of  the  Church  of  Orvieto,  (Fig.  86).  This 
reliquary,  weighing  600  lbs.,  represents,  with  tolerable  accu- 
racv,  the  front  of  that  church ;  it  is  enriched  with  enamels 
and  detached  figures.     An  inscription,  engraved  on  this  fine 

fiece  of  metal-work,  states  its  having  been  executed   by 
FgoUno  and  his  pupils,  in  1338,  under  the  pontificate  of 

*  Vasari,  lAft  of  John  of  Pita, 
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Benedict  XIL*     Unfortunately  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  sight  of  this  fine  monument  ;t   but  some  idea  may  be 


Fig.  86.    Beliquary  of  Orvieto^  Itttliau.    XI Vth  century. 

*  Andrea  Pennazi,  Ittoria  ddC  ottta,  ke. . . .  Montefiascone,  1731.  H  Padre  Bella 
Yalle,  Ittoria  del  dwymo  d^Orvieto,  Roma,  1791.  Aocording  to  these  two  authors,  the 
inscription  runs  thus :  "  t  Pel*  magistrum  Ugolinum  ot  socios,  aurifices  de  Senis, 
factum  fuit  sub  anno  Domini  moooxxxyiu,  tempore  Domini  Benedicti  Pap»." 

t  See  above,  p.  168. 
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formed  of  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  whole,  and  the 
science  displayed  in  the  pictures  of  enamelled  chasing,  by 
means  of  the  engraving  published  by  D'Agincourt.* 

Maestro  Cione  was  also  a  celebrated  goldsmith  of  the  first 
half  of  the  XlVth  century.  Vasari  cites  among  his  finest 
works,  and  as  being  something  marvellous,  a  bas-relief  the 
subject  of  which  is  taken  firom  the  life  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  with  which  he  had  ornamented  the  altar  of  that 
saint  in  the  Baptistery  of  Florence.  This  altar  of  silver  was 
begun  in  the  Xlllth  century,  but  was  destroyed  in  1366,  to 
substitute  for  it  the  one  that  still  exists.  The  beauty  of 
Cione's  bas-reliefs  saved  them  from  being  melted,  and  pro- 
cured them  a  place  in  the  new  altar  upon  which  they  may 
still  be  seen.  His  death  occurred  shortly  after,  in  1380,  and 
the  high  repute  in  which  he  was  held  is  proved  by  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  all  artists  of  merit,  that  he  left  behind  him. 
Among  these  are  Forzone  d'Arezzo,  whose  fine  translucdd 
enamels  upon  relief  have  been  already  mentioned,  and 
Leonardo  of  Florence,  son  of  Giovanni,  who  showed  himself  a 
more  skilful  draughtsman  than  his  rivals,  and  became  the 
first  goldsmith  of  that  city. 

At  the  time  in  which  Leonardo  flourished,  were  commenced 
the  two  most  considerable  monuments  of  the  goldsmith's  art 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us ;  the  altar  of  St.  James  of 
Pistoia,  of  which  we  have  already  noticed  the  facing,  and  the 
altar  of  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John,  at  Florence.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  most  skilful  goldsmiths  of 
Italy  were  engaged  on  these  two  monuments,  upon  which  we 
may  follow  the  history  of  the  goldsmith's  art  in  Italy  during 
the  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries.  Leonardo  enriched  them 
both  with  his  workmanship.  Let  us  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  altar  at  Pistoia,  deferring  a  description  of  that  of 
St.  John  till  we  speak  of  the  metal-work  of  Antonio  del 
Pollaiuolo. 

The  altar  of  Pistoia  is  composed  of  an  immense  number  of 
bas-reliefs,  statuettes,  and  figures  in  high-relief,  disposed  on 
several  planes.    It  would  be  too  long  to  give  here  a  detailed 

*  fftH  de  Vaii  peintwref  t.  tL  pi.  czxiiL    A  figure  of  this  reliquary  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  work  entitled :  Slampc  del  duomo  di  Orvieto,  Roma»  mdccxci. 
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description  of  this  monument ;  it  suffices,  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  importance,  tliat  we  describe  its  general  character 
and  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  metal-work  it  contains. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  altar  are  nine  bas-reliefs,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  the  life  of  St.  James.  A 
Latin  inscription,  engraved  imderneath,  states  them  to  have 
been  made  by  Leonardo,  in  1371.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  left 
side,  which  nearly  all  of  them  represent  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament,  are  by  the  hand  of  the  same  artist.  The  shrine, 
containing  the  body  of  St.  Atto,  is  not  one  of  the  least 
precious  ornaments  of  the  altar;  among  other  bas-reliefs 
on  it  is  to  be  observed,  an  Annunciation,  placed  between 
little  columns ;  it  is  an  admirable  work,  and  was  executed  in 
1390  by  Pietro,  son  of  Arrigo  Tedesco,  to  whom  we  also 
are  indebted  for  nine  half-length  figiures  in  a  good  style. 
Upon  the  same  line  are  two  prophets,  by  Brunelleschi, 
probably  the  only  specimens  in  metal-work  remaining  of  this 
great  artist.  The  statue  of  St.  James  in  silver  gilt,  executed 
by  Giglio  or  CiUio  of  Pisa,  in  1350,  occupies  the  upper  plane  ; 
the  angels  which  accompany  it  and  the  tabernacle,  are  by 
Pietro  Tedesco,  who  also  executed  twenty-four  statuettes, 
distributed  upon  two  planes,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
statue  of  St.  James.  A  great  number  of  other  statuettes 
embellished  the  different  parts  of  this  immense  monument. 
The  principal  are  by  Nofri,  son  of  Buto  (1396),  Atto  Braccini 
ofPistoia(1398),  Nicol6,  son  of  Guglielmo  (1400),  Leonardo, 
son  of  Matteo  (1400),  Pietro,  son  of  Giovanni  of  Pistoia 
(1400),  and  Pietro,  son  of  Antonio  of  Pisa  (1466),  Other 
goldsmiths  are  named  among  those  who,  at  different  periods, 
laboured  at  this  work,  Lorenzo  del  Nero,  of  Florence,  Lodo- 
vico  Buoni,  of  Faenza,  Meo  Bicciardi,  Cipriano,  and  Filippo. 
The  weight  of  the  altar  is  estimated  at  447  lbs* 

We  will  fimsh  all  that  relates  to  the  altar  of  Pistoia,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  among  the  artists  engaged 
in  its  execution  was  a  German,  Pietro,  son  of  Arrigo.  The 
Germans  had  maintained  their  pre-eminence  in  the  goldsmith's 
art,  for  Ghiberti,  in  his  Memoirs,  makes  mention  of  a  celebrated 
artist  of  Cologne,  who  had  made  various  wonderful  pieces  of 
metal-work  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  to 
whose  service  he  was  attached.     This  goldsmith-artist,  whose 
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name  is  not  given  by  Ghiberti,  died  in  Italy  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Martin  IV.  (f  1285).  Cicognara  fiJso,  though  often 
partial  from  a  spirit  of  nationaUty,  acknowledges  that  these 
German  artists,  who  worked  in  Italy  in  the  Xlllth  and  XlVth 
centuries,  did  not  go  there  to  study  their  art,  but  rather  to 
practise  it.* 

There  are  still  two  pieces  of  metal- work  of  the  same  period 
as  that  which  the  silver  altars  of  Pistoia  and  Florence  were 
commenced;  these  are  enclosed  in  the  large  tabemade 
(ciborium)  of  the  high  altar  of  St.  John  Lateran,  at  Rome, 
but  are  not  more  accessible  than  the  reliquary  of  Orvieto ; 
they  are  busts  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  gold  and  silver, 
serving  as  reUquaries  for  the  heads  of  these  two  apostles. 
D'Agincourt  extols  highly  the  elegance  and  finish  of  these 
rich  reUquaries,  and  also  of  their  pedestals,  which  are  deco- 
rated with  chased  bas-reliefs.  They  were  made  in  1369,  for 
Urban  V.,  by  the  goldsmiths  Giovanni  BarthoU  of  Sienna, 
and  Giovanni  Marci.  To  judge  of  these  two  busts  by 
D'Agincourt's  engraving,!  they  are  far  from  being  equal,  as 
objects  of  art,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  bas-reliefs  and 
statuettes  of  the  silver  altar  of  Pistoia.  Charles  V.  con- 
tributed to  the  embellishment  of  these  reliquaries,  by  the  gift 
of  two  fleurs*de-Us,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  which 
ornament  the  breast  of  each  bust ;  the  French  goldsmith's 
work  being  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  these 
fine  Italian  chasings. 

At  the  end  of  the  XlVth  century,  two  great  artists  issued 
from  the  workshop  of  a  goldsmith;  Filippo  Brunelleschi 
(1377  t  1446)  and  Luca  della  Robbia 

Brunelleschi,  having  early  shovra  an  aptitude  for  all  works 
of  skill,  his  father  placed  him  under  a  goldsmith.  The  young 
FiUppo  soon  excelled  all  his  companions  in  the  mounting  of 
precious  stones,  and  acquired  great  skilfolness  in  sculptured 
metal-work ;  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  executed  the  two 
prophets  in  silver  that  form  part  of  the  altar  of  Pistoia ;  J  they 
are  works  of  great  beauty.  Brunelleschi,  feeling  his  genius 
impelled  him  to  higher  enterprises,  soon  gave  up  the  gold- 

*  Cicognara,  Storia  della  sculpi,,  t  i.  p.  868. 
t  Hist,  de  VaH  $culpt.,  t.  iL  p.  67,  pi.  xxxvit 
X  YoBeixi,  Life  of  Brunelleachi, 
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smith's  art ;  he  became  the  rival  of  Donatello  in  sculpture, 
and  far  surpassed  that  great  artist  in  architecture.  The 
cupola  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  his  highest  title  to  fame,  has 
induced  forgetfulness  of  his  other  works,  which  would  never- 
theless have  sufficed  to  secure  him  the  pre-eminence  among 
the  first  goldsmiths  of  his  age. 

Luca  della  Robbia  (f  1430)  entered  early  into  the  work- 
shop of  the  goldsmith  Leonardo,  and  learned,  under  the 
direction  of  that  excellent  master,  to  draw  and  model  in  wax,* 
but  his  rising  talents  soon  led  him  to  devote  himself  solely  to 
sculpture,  and  nothing  is  known  of  his  youthful  performances 
in  the  goldsmith's  art. 

To  complete  the  history  of  ItaUan  metal-work  of  the  XlVth 
century,  we  have  yet  to  mention  five  celebrated  goldsmiths, 
contemporaries  of  Brunelleschi  and  of  Luca  della  Robbia : 
AnteUotto  Baccioforte  and  Mazzano,  both  of  Piacenza ;  Nicol6 
Bonaventura  and  his  nephew  Enrico,  and  the  Florentine 
Arditi. 

We  have  akeady  named  Antellotto  as  having  restored  and 
partly  remodelled  the  jewels  of  the  treasury  of  Monza. 

Mazzano's  character  was  estabUshed  by  a  magnificent 
crozier  of  silver  gilt,  more  than  four  feet  high,  which  existed 
until  1798  in  the  Cathedral  of  Piacenza.  It  was  enriched 
with  bas-reUefs,  statuettes,  ornaments  and  enamels  designed 
with  taste,  and  finished  with  exquisite  delicacy.  This 
beautiful  work,  begun  in  1388,  was  not  completed  till  1416, 
after  twenty-eight  years  of  labour.  A  few  years  ago,  some 
fragments  of  it  were  remaining  in  the  collection  of  M.  BoselU,t 
upon  a  reliquary  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  of  Forli,  which 
contains  the  head  of  St.  Sigismund.  The  fine  chasings,  the 
nielli,  and  the  enamels  with  which  this  reliquary  is  enriched, 
render  it  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  art 

in  the  XI Vth  century.} 

Andrea  Arditi  is  celebrated  by  a  bust  in  silver,  of  nearly 
natural  size,  serving  as  areUquary  to  the  head  of  San  Zanobi,^ 
which  is  seen  through  a  crystal  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head, 

*  Yasari,  lAft  oflAnca  delta  RolhUk 

f  Cioognara,  Storia  della  tc%Upt,,  t.  ii.  p.  187. 

t  Jbid.  tip.  869. 

§  Or  St  ZenobhiB,  Bishop  of  Florence. 
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the  metal  being  cut  away  for  that  purpose.  This  bust  is 
enclosed  in  a  magnificent  shrine  of  bronze,  a  master-piece  c^ 
Ghiberti's,  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
Florence.  It  is  only  exhibited  once  a  year,  the  26th  of 
January,  unless  it  be  to  avert  some  great  calamity,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  reliquary  on  other 
days.  The  sculpture  of  Arditi  is  at  once  noble  and  simple  ; 
he  may,  however,  be  accused  of  sti&ess,  a  fault  often  met 
with  in  works  of  that  period.  The  execution  is  very  careful : 
the  bust  is  enriched  by  medallions  finely  engraved,  upon 
which  are  represented  some  of  the  saints.  Yasari,  who 
passes  a  high  eulogium  upon  this  piece  of  sculptured  metal- 
work,  attributes  the  making  of  it  to  Cione,*  but  this  inscrip- 
tion, engraved  upon  the  bust  in  Gothic  characters,  '^  Andreas 
Arditi  de  Florentia  me  fecit,''  is  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question.  Fig.  88,  is  a  chaUce  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Arditi ; 
it  has  the  same  Latin  inscription,  enamelled  underneath  the 


Fig.  87.  Cniet.    Rock-  Fig.  88.  ChaUoe.  aUyergilt,  by  Fig.  88.  Craet. 

crystal  French,  XlYth  century.         ArdifcL    XlVth  century.  Rock-crystal.  French, 

(All  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Soltykoff.)  XlYth  century. 

knop.     The  XVth  century  will  introduce  to  our  notice  still 
more  distinguished  artists. 

Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  son-in-law  to  Bartoluccio,  received  from 

*  Vasari,  Lives  of  Agosiino  and  Agnolo. 
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that  skilfiil  artist  the  jBrst  principles  of  the  arts  of  design. 
When  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  just  left  the  work- 
shop of  his  father-in-law  to  go  to  Rimini,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  Florence  by  the  latter  to  offer  himself  to  the  guild  of 
merchants  in  that  city,  as  a  candidate  (1401)  for  the  execution 
of  the  two  doors  for  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John.  Ghiberti  had 
to  contend  with  powerftd  rivals  ;  among  whom,  Brunelleschi, 
Donatello,  and  Jacopo  della  Quercia  were  the  most  esteemed. 
But,  directed  by  Bartoluccio,  who  even  assisted  him,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  in  the  execution  of  his  piece  for  competition, 
Ghiberti  produced  so  fine  a  work  that  Brunelleschi  and 
Donatello  acknowledged  themselves  vanquished.  The  judges 
ratified  the  disinterested  decision  of  those  great  artists,  and 
Ghiberti  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  these  gates,  by 
which  his  name  has  been  immortalised.  The  bas-relief  of 
Ghiberti,  still  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  bronzes  of  the 
Florence  Gallery,  was  admirable  in  design  and  composition  ; 
yet,  in  these  respects,  that  of  Brunelleschi,  to  be  seen  in  the 
same  cabinet,  was  in  no  degree  inferior.  Ghiberti  owed  his 
victoiy  to  the  exquisite  and  finished  execution  of  his  bronze, 
which  had  been  completed  and  retouched  with  all  the  care 
which  good  goldsmiths  then  bestowed  upon  the  most  delicate 
specimens  of  their  art ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it 
was  to  his  talent  as  a  goldsmith  that  he  owed  his  triumph  in 
this  competition  with  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  XVth 
century. 

The  briUiant  success  of  Ghiberti  obtained  him  numerous 
orders  for  sculpture ;  yet  he  never  renounced  his  original  pro- 
fession, but  continued  during  his  whole  hfe  to  execute  works 
connected  with  the  goldsmith's  art.  Besides  the  silver  bas- 
reUefs  for  the  altar  of  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John,  which  are 
splendid  pieces  of  sculpture,  he  even  worked  at  jewellery. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1428,  he  mounted  as  a  seal,  for  Giovanni, 
son  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  a  cornelian  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
engraved  in  intaglio,  which,  it  was  said,  had  once  belonged 
to  the  Emperor  Nero.  The  handle,  of  chased  gold,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  winged  dragon  issuing  from  a  cluster  of  ivy 
leaves.     Vasari  extols  the  finish  and  beauty  of  this  work. 

Shortly  afterwards.  Pope  Martin  V.  (f  1431),  being  in 
Florence,  commanded  Ghiberti  to  make  him  two  precious 
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jewels :  a  button,  or  fastening  for  his  cope,  and  a  mitre  of 
gold.  He  executed,  in  relief,  upon  the  button,  a  half-length 
figure  of  Christ  in  the  attitude  of  benediction,  surrounded 
with  stones  of  great  value ;  the  mitre  was  covered  with  a  rich 
foliage  in  gold,  wonderfiiUy  chased,  from  whidi  issued  ei^t 
figures  in  fall  relief,  of  exquisite  beauty. 

In  1439,  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  employed  Ghiberti  to  make  for 
him,  during  his  stay  at  Florence,  a  mitre  of  gold,  weighing 
fifteen  pounds,  adorned  with  precious  stones  of  great  value, 
the  weight  of  which  was  five  ounces  and  a  half.  Lorenzo 
set  all  these  jewels  in  ornaments  enriched  with  a  variety  of 
graceful  little  figures  of  children  and  others  in  full  rdief. 
On  the  front  of  the  mitre  was  Christ  seated  on  his  throne  and 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  little  angels ;  on  the  back  part  was 
the  Virgin,  on  a  seat  supported  by  angels,  and  accompanied 
by  the  four  Evangelists.  From  what  remains  of  the  works 
of  Ghiberti,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  elegant  style  and 
extreme  delicacy  of  these  precious  jewels  ;*  and  if  he  is  justly 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  modem  times, 
he  may  also  l)e  classed  among  the  first  of  goldsmiths. 

The  execution  of  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John 
occupied  forty  years  to  complete,  and  during  these  long  labours 
Ghiberti  took,  as  his  assistants,  young  goldsmiths,  who 
became,  at  a  later  period,  skilful  masters  of  the  art ;  among 
these  were  Masolino  da  Panicale,  Nicolo  Lamberti,  Parri 
Spinelli,  Antonio  Filarete,  Paolo  Ucello,  and  Antonio  del 
PoUaiuolo,  the  most  celebrated  of  all.t 

It  was  in  the  workshop  of  the  goldsmith  Bartoluccio 
Ghiberti  that  Pollaiuolo  (bom  about  1424  f  1498)  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  drawing  and  of  the  goldsmith's  art.  He 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  soon  equalled  his  master, 
and  acquired  a  reputation  for  skill  which  enabled  him  to  work 
on  his  own  account.  He  accordingly  took  leave  of  Bartoluccio 
and  Lorenzo  to  open  a  shop  in  Florence,  where,  for  many 

*  These  details  relating  to  the  jewels  of  Ghiberti  are  given  to  us,  not  only  by 
Vasari,  but  also  in  the  curious  memoirs  left  by  Ghiberti  himsell  These  memoirs, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest  attempt  at  a  history  of  art  in  Italy,  long 
remained  tmknown ;  they  have  now  been  published  by  CioQgnara  in  his  work, 
Storia  deUa  tcuUura,  t,  ii.  p.  99,  and  by  M.  Leopold  lieclanch^,  in  his  tnuiBlation  of 
Vaaari,  t.  ii.  p.  88. 

t  Vasari,  Life  of  Qhiberti, 
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years,  he  followed  the  profession  of  goldsmith  with  great 
success ;  his  nielli  especially  were  in  high  repute.  The  consuls 
of  the  Guild  of  the  Merchants  then  employed  him  to  execute 
some  bas-reliefs  for  the  silver  altar  of  the  Baptistery  of  St. 
John,*  of  which  it  is  now  time  to  speak. 

From  the  Xlllth  century  the  Florentines  had  resolved  to 
re-cover  entirely  all  the  faces  of  the  high  altar  of  the  Baptistery 
with  plates  of  silver,  in  which  the  Ufe  of  the  Baptist  should 
be  sculptured  in  reUef.  This  altar,  at  which  Cione  had 
worked,  was  not  considered  handsome  enough  in  the  following 
century ;  the  greater  part  of  it  was  therefore  melted  down, 
and  the  consds  of  the  Guild  of  Merchants  decided  that 
another  should  be  erected  much  richer  and  of  a  more  magni- 
ficent design.!  The  new  altar  was  begun  in  1366,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  inscription  engraved  on  it.  It  was  only 
completed  in  1477,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  be  so 
now,  since  two  bas-reliefs  are  yet  wanting  on  the  left 
side  of  the  altar,  their  place  being  supplied  by  paintings. 

This  magnificent  piece  of  metal-work  is  only  exposed  to 
public  view  at  the  Feast  of  St.  John  and  the  following  day  ; 
during  the  course  of  the  year  it  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral, 
where  it  may  be  seen  through  a  Uttle  interest;  but  as  it  is 
forbidden  to  draw  and  take  measurements,  the  whole  must  be 
carried  in  the  eye. 

This  monument,  which  is  about  4  feet  3  inches  high,  is 
divided  into  three  parts ;  the  principal  front,  is  about  lOf  feet 
long  and  the  two  sides,  each  about  3^  feet.  The  statue  of 
St.  John  placed  in  a  Gothic  niche,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
principal  front.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  workmanship,  of  silver 
gilt,  about  26  inches  high,  and  was  executed  by  Michelozzo 
in  1452.  Vasari  has  attributed  this  statuette  to  Antonio 
del  Pollaiuolo,  but  the  book  of  the  Guild  of  Merchants 
furnishes  proof  that  it  is  by  the  hand  of  Michelozzo.  On  each 
side  of  the  statue  are  four  bas-reliefs  in  two  tiers.  The 
sides  also  contain  four  bas-reliefs,  each  arranged  in  like 
maimer,  making  altogether  sixteen  bas-reliefs,  two  of  which, 
as  already  observed,  are  represented  by  paintings.  These 
silver  pictures  are  executed  in  very  high  relief,  and  may  be 


*  Vasari,  lAjt  of  Ant,  and  Pietro  dd  Pollaiuolo, 

f  Gori,  ITiaaurut  vet,  diptych,    Florentise,  1759,  t.  iil. 
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about  12  inches  high  by  8  inches ;  the  subjects  are  all  taken 
£rom  the  life  of  St.  John.  The  frieze,  which  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  monument,  is  decorated  with  forty-three 
niches,  containing  each  a  small  figure  of  silver,  from  4f  to  6 
inches  high.  The  smooth  parts  of  the  monument  are  enridied 
with  decorations,  of  which  the  detailed  description  would  cany 
us„  beyond  our  Umits.  These  consist  of  Gothic  windows,  <rf 
little  niches  containing  figures,  of  stars  and  other  ornaments 
executed  either  in  translucid  enamel  upon  reUef,  or  in  nidli 
upon  a  blue  enamelled  ground. 

Berto  Gori,  Cristoforo,  son  of  Paolo,  Leonardo,  son  of 
Giovanni,  and  Michel  Monte,  are  the  three  earliest  labourers 
in  this  great  composition,  to  say  nothing  of  Cione^  whose 
works,  as  before  stated,  belonged  to  the  original  altar. 

The  large  bas-reliefs  are  by  Cione,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
Bartolommeo  Cenni,  Andrea  del  Verocchio,  Antonio  Salvi, 
Francesco,  son  of  Giovanni,  and  Antonio  del  PoUaiuolo.  Gori, 
however,  does  not  mention  Ghiberti,  but  the  archives  preserved 
of  the  making  of  the  dome,  as  well  as  current  traditions,  appear 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  several  of  these  fine  bas-reliefs  are  the 
work  of  that  great  sculptor.  It  may  readily  be  conceived, 
that  coming  from  the  hands  of  so  many  artists  who  flourished 
at  different  periods,  these  bas-reUefs  must  present  marked 
varieties  in  style  and  execution. 

Among  the  pieces  of  metal-work  which  may  be  regarded 
as  accessories  to  the  altar,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  large  cross 
of  silver,  above  eight  feet  high,  or  rather  a  group  of  several 
figures  in  full  reUef,  representing  the  Crucifixion.  Milano, 
son  of  Dei,  Becto,  son  of  Francesco,  and  Antonio  del  PoUaiuolo 
are  the  artists  of  this  fine  work,  which  was  finished  in  1456. 
Gori  ascribes  the  upper  part  of  this  monument  to  Becto,  the 
lower  to  two  other  artists.  Antonio  del  PoUaiuolo  also  made 
magnificent  candlesticks  to  accompany  the  cross ;  *  which 
unfortunately,  were  melted  in  1527,  with  other  fine  works  in 
sUver,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.f 

We  have  seen  in  the  treatise  of  TheophUus,  that  the  art  of 
working  in  nieUo,  which  consists  in  covering  with  a  kind  of 
black  enamel  the  fine  incisures  of  an  engraving  executed  upon 

♦  Vasari,  Life  of  AnL  cmd  Pietro  del  PoUaiuolo.  f  Gori,  op.  ciL 
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silver,  had  become,  from  the  Xllth  century,  an  accessory  to 
the  goldsmitVs  art;  and  accordingly  we  must  rank  among 
the  goldsmiths  Maso  Finiguerra,  who,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  XVth  century,  enjoyed  at  Florence  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  his  nielli  upon  silver.  No  one  ever  was  known  to 
engrave  so  many  figures  in  so  small  a  space,  and  with  such 
perfect  correctness  of  drawing.*  Among  the  nielli  of  silver 
preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Bronzes  of  the  Florentine  Gallery, 
may  be  seen  a  pax  executed  by  Finiguerra,  in  1452,  for  the 
Baptistery  of  St.  John ;  this  is  further  curious  as  being  the 
plate  of  the  first  engraving  ever  printed,  and  of  which  the 
Imperial  Library  of  Paris  possesses  the  only  impression,! 
Thus,  the  fame  acquired  by  Finiguerra  as  a  skilful  goldsmith, 
was  justly  echpsed  by  the  glory  of  having  been  the  inventor  of 
taking  impressions  from  an  engraving  upon  metal,  (Fig. 90). 
Among  the  artists  of  the  end  of  the  XVth  century  who, 
after  having  been  goldsmiths,  became  celebrated  in  painting 
or  in  sculpture,  must  be  cited  Andrea  Verocchio  (f  1488), 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo  (f  1495),  and  Francesco  Francia 
(1450 1 1517).  Verrocchio,  who  deserves  an  equal  reputation 
as  a  sculptor,  and  whose  master-piece,  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Bartolommeo  GoUeoni,  still  stands  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul  at  Venice,  had  begun  life  as  a  goldsmith  at 
Florence :  several  cope  buttons,  a  vase  covered  with  animals 
and  foliage,  and 
a  fine  cup  or- 
namented with 
a  dance  of 
children,  had 
brought  him 
into  notice,  { 
whereupon  the 
Company  of 
l^prohants    or^ 

1  1         PI-  Fig.  90.    Italian  fibula  or  clasp.    Silver,  with  niello  work.    XVth 

dered     OI     nun,  coutuiy.  Marlborough  House. 

for  the  altar  of 

the  Baptistery,  two  bas-reliefs  of  silver,  which  increased  his 

reputation.     Called  to  Rome  by  Sixtus  IV.,  to  restore,  in  the 

*  Vasari,  op,  cit.  f  Du  Chesne  aiii<5,  Etsai  mr  les  nieUeZj  Paris,  1836. 

X  Vasari,  Life  of  And^xa  Verocchio, 
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Eontifical  chapel,  the  silver  statuettes  of  the  Apostles,  whid 
ad  been  destroyed,  he  acquitted  himself  successfullj  of  hk 
task,  but  his  studies  of  the  antique  in  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world,  determined  him  to  devote  himself  thenceforth 
exclusively  to  sculpture  and  painting.  He  had  the  gloiy  of 
reckoning  among  his  pupils  Perugino  and  Leonardo  da  VincL 

Domenico  Ghirlandajo  was  son  of  Tommaso,  a  celebrated 
goldsmith,  who  had  received  the  name  of  Ghirlandajo  from  an 
ornament  in  the  form  of  a  garland  which  had  been  invented 
by  him,  and  of  which  the  young  Florentine  women  w»e 
passionately  fond.  It  was  naturaUy  intended  that  Domenico 
should  follow  the  profession  of  his  father.  His  works,  which 
consisted  principally  of  silver  lamps  of  great  value,  were 
destroyed,  together  with  the  chapel  of  the  Annunziata  at 
Florence  which  they  decorated,  during  the  siege  of  the  city  in 
1529.*  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  relinquished  the  goldsmith's 
art  to  devote  himself  to  painting,  in  which  he  became 
illustrious. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  Erancia's  enamels  upon  chasings 
in  relief;  but  that  which  earned  him  so  high  a  reputation, 
was  his  skill  in  cutting  dies  for  medals  and  for  the  coinage,! 
then  considered  as  branches  of  the  goldsmith's  art.  To  these 
pursuits  Erancia  had  expressly  devoted  himself,  and  until  he 
had  attained  to  manhood,  had  not  even  touched  a  pencil.  It 
was  therefore  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  for  which  there  had  been 
hitherto  no  precedent,  that  the  labours  of  a  few  years  sufficed 
to  place  him  among  the  first  masters  of  his  time. 

To  close  the  list  of  the  celebrated  goldsmiths  of  the  end  of 
the  XVth  century  and  of  the  first  year  of  the  XVIth,  we 
must  name  Ambrogio  Foppa  of  Milan,  sumamed  Caradosso, 
and  Michelagnolo  di  Viviano. 

Caradosso  was  a  skilful  goldsmith  in  every  department  of 
the  art,  but  he  principally  distinguished  himself  by  his 
enamels  upon  relief,  and  by  the  medals  he  engraved  under 
the  pontificates  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo.  X.{  He  also  excelled 
in  making  little  medaUions  in  gold,  enriched  with  figures 
either  in  fall  or  in  high  reUef,  that  were  worn  in  the  caps 

♦  Vasari,  Lift  of  Domenico  Ohirlandajo,  f  Ibid.  Life  of  Francesco  Francitk 

5  Vasari,  Life  of  Bramante, 
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and  in  the  liair.     According  to  Cellini,*  he  was  still  living 
under  Clement  VII. 

The  taste  for  jewels  enriched  with  little  figures  either 
detached  or  executed  in  high  relief,  and  covered  with  enamels, 
was  predominant  in  Italy  in  the  XVth  century.  There  are  still 
several  specimens  remaining  of  that  period.  We  may  point 
out  among  the  finest  a  pax,  preserved  at  Arezzo,  in  thei 
treasury  of  the  Madonna.  This  pax  was  given  in  1464  by 
Pope  Pius  II.  to  the  Siennese,  his  fellow-citizens,  who  after- 
wards made  a  present  of  it  to  the  people  of  Arezzo. 

Michelagnolo  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  gQldsmiths  of 
Florence,  in  the  times  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici. 
He  was  much  in  repute  for  the  mounting  of  precious  stones, 
and  executed  with  equal  perfection  nielli,  enamels,  and  works 
of  chasing.f  Vasari  cites,  as  works  of  great  beauty,  his 
decoration  of  the  armour  worn  by  Giuliano  de*  Medici  in  a 
carrousel  which  took  place  upon  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce.  J  The 
best  proof  of  the  merit  of  Michelagnolo,  is  the  eulogium 
passed  upon  him  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  of  whom  he  was  the 
earliest  instructor.  §» 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  bom  in   1500.     After  spending 
nearly  two  years  in  the  workshop  of  Michelagnolo,  ^^^^^^   ^^ 
to  whom  he  had  been  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  smi^'s^kof 
thirteen,  he  was  placed  under  Antonio  di  Sandro,  g^*^ 
another  Florentine  goldsmith,  and  artist  of  great 
talent.      He  subsequently  worked    under    different    gold- 
smiths of  Florence,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  Sienna,  to  which  latter 
place  he  had  been  banished  in  consequence  of  an  a&ay.    All 
the  time  he   could   steal  from  the   goldsmith's  work,  he 
devoted  to  drawing  and  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  particularly  those  of  Michel  Angelo,  of  whom  he  was 
a  passionate  admirer.  ||     At  Pisa,  he  often  visited  the  Campo- 
Santo,  and  zealously  copied  the  antiquities  it  contains.^    At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Rome.     During  the  two  years 

*  Benvenuto  Cellini,  TratL  deW  or^ficeria.    Milano,  1811,  p.  55. 
+  Ibid.  TrcUt,  ddV  or^flcerioy  proemio,  Ivii. 
t  Vasariy  Life  of  Baecio  BandintUi. 

%  VUa  di  Benvenuto  Cellini  tcritta  da  lui  medeeimo,  Firenze,  1830,  p.  12. 
II  **  Attesi  oontinuamente  in  Firense  a  imperare  sotto  la  bella  maniera  de  Michel, 
nolo  e  da  qnella  mat  mi  Bono  iBpiccato."  Vita  di  B,  Celliw,  p.  23. 
^  ftid.  p.  20. 
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he  passed  there,  on  this  his  first  visit,  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  antiquities,  which  he  only 
relinquished  to  work  at  the  goldsmith's  art  when  he  found 
himself  in  want  of  money.*  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
by  following  this  course,  Cellini,  who  was  endowed  with  great 
intelligence  and  a  lively  imagination,  soon  became  a  distin- 
guished artist. 

In  1523,  a  new  quarrel  with  his  neighbours  having  forced 
him  to  fly  from  Florence,  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
resided  until  1537,  with  the  exception  of  some  months 
passed  at  different  periods,  in  Florence,  and  the  time  he 
employed  in  visiting  Mantua,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Ferrara. 
During  these  fourteen  years  he  estabUshed  his  fame  as  a 
goldsmith,  and  made  his  most  beautiful  jewels,  as  well  as  the 
dies  for  the  money  of  Rome,  and  the  medals  of  Clement  VII. 
and  Duke  Alexander.  Cellini  first  went  to  France  in  1537. 
He  was  presented  to  Francis  I. ;  but  this  prince  having  left 
Paris  for  Lyons,  Cellini  decided  upon  returning  to  Rome. 

He  was  thence  summoned  back  again  by  Francis  I.  in 
1540.  During  nearly  five  years  which  he  spent  at  Paris,  he 
executed  for  the  king  a  large  number  of  fine  works,  of  which 
the  only  one  remaining  is  a  golden  salt-cellar,  preserved  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  at  Vienna.  Cellini,  on  his  return 
to  Florence,  devoted  himself  to  the  higher  walks  of  sculpture. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  cast  his  bronze  statue  of  Perseus, 
and  the  fine  bust  of  Cosmo  I.,  and  he  also  sculptured  in  marble 
a  crucifix  of  natural  size,  which  Vasari  considers  as  the 
finest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  executed.  Yet  he  did  not  give 
up  the  goldsmith's  art,  and  still  made  lovely  jewels  for  the 
Duchess  Eleonora.  After  having  spent  twenty-five  years  in 
the  service  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  as  sculptor,  gold- 
smith, and  master  of  the  mint;  Cellini  died  in  1661,  inade- 
quately recompensed  for  his  great  works,  but  leaving  behind 
him  a  high  and  well-deserved  reputation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cellini  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  artists,  and  that  during  his  long  lifetime,  he  made 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pieces  of  goldsmith's  work.  We 
therefore  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  a  judgment  recently 

•   Vita  di  £,  Cellini,  T^,  26. 
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pronounced  upon  this  great  artist  by  M.  Dussieux,  in  his 
Recherches  Archeologiques  sur  Thistoire  de  Torfeverie,  "  Get 
homme  fit  bien  quelques  ouvrages  d'orf^verie,  inais  il  eut 
beaucoup  trop  d'audace,  se  vanta  avec  une  impudence  incom- 
parable, et  c  est  autant  par  ces  moyens  que  par  son  grand 
talent,  qu'il  s'est  acquis  ime  reputation  colossale*  II  est 
devenu  un  mythe/'* 

Thus  Cellini  should  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  fabulous 
being,  and  the  greater  number  of  his  fine  works  in  metal  as 
the  creatures  of  his  imagination  ! 

In  the  writings  of  Cellini  upon  which  M.  Dussieux  no 
doubt  relies  for  sustaining  this  charge  of  impudence  and 
boasting,  we  ought  to  distinguish  between  the  man  and  the 
artist.  The  man  is  a  boaster,  it  is  true ;  he  is  a  bully  of 
boundless  audacity  even  in  the  company  of  princes,  and  one 
who  does  not  shrink  from  murder  to  revenge  himself  upon  an 
enemy.  According  to  his  own  assertion,  it  was  he  who,  in 
defending  the  walls  of  Rome,  killed  the  Constable  Bourbon 
with  the  shot  of  an  arquebus,  and  who  afterwards  commanded 
the  artillery  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  which  Clement  VII. 
was  besieged.  Admitting  that  in  these  recitals  there  may  be 
great  exaggeration,  yet  still,  when  the  artist  is  describing 
some  of  his  works,  although  he  writes  as  a  man  who  appre- 
ciates his  own  talent,  we  find  nothing  which  savours  of 
boasting.  It  is  often,  as  he  says  himself,!  in  order  to  teach 
by  examples  that  he  enters  into  minute  details  of  the  works 
executed  by  himself.  Besides,  he  knows  how  to  do  justice  to 
the  talent  of  the  goldsmiths  of  his  time,  whom  he  often  places 
above  himself,  and  sometimes  leaves  to  his  workmen  the 
credit  of  having  invented  certain  processes  of  which  he 
made  use.J 

Had  we  only  his  autobiography  by  which  to  judge  of 
Cellini,  we  might  to  a  certain  extent  understand  the  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  M.  Dussieux ;  but  works  of  his  still 
exist  to  attest  the  veracity  of  his  memoirs  in  all  that  relates  to 
art,  and  Vasari,  his  contemporary,  who  had  seen  his  master- 
pieces in  metal-work,  has  borne  witness  to  the  wonderful 

*  AnndUs  archMogiquet,  t.  iii.  p.  261. 
\  **  Seguitando  adauquo  il  nostro  costume  solito,  che  b  di  dimostrar  lo  cose  po 
Tia  d*  esempj  dice  ..."  Tratt,  ddV  ortficana^  cap.  vii.  p.  92.  X  Ibid.  p.  117 
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fertility  of  His  genius,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  his 
productions  were  held. 

Let  us  hear  the  ItaUan  biographer : — "  Cellini,  a  citizen  of 
Florence,  now  a  sculptor,  had  no  equal  in  the  goldsmith's  art 
when  he  followed  it  in  his  youth,  and  was  perhaps  many 
years  without  having  any,  as  well  as  in  the  execution  of  little 
detached  figures  or  in  bas-reliefs,  and  all  the  works  of  this 
profession.     He  mounted  precious  stones  so  beautifully,  and 
decorated  them  with  such  wonderful  settings,  such  exquisite 
Uttle  figures,  and  sometimes  of  so  original  and  of  so  fsmciful  a 
taste,  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  superior  to  them.     Nor 
can  we  sufficiently  praise  the   medals   of  gold  and  sily^ 
engraved  by  him,  in  his  youth,  with  incredible  care.     He 
made  at  Rome,  for  Pope  Clement  VH.,  a  cope  button  of 
admirable  workmanship,  in  which  he  represented  the  Eternal 
Father.     In  it  he  set  a  diamond,  cut  into  a  point,  surrounded 
by  little  children,  chased  in  gold  with  extraordinary  talent. 
Clement  VH.  having  ordered  him  to  make  a  chalice  of 
gold,  the  cup  of  which  was  to  be  supported  by  the  theolo- 
gical virtues,   Benvenuto  conducted  this   astonishing  work 
almost  entirely  to  its  completion.     Of  all  the  artists  of  his 
time  who  tried  their  abiUties  in  engraving  medals  of  the  pope, 
no  man  succeeded  better  than  he  did,  as  all  those  know  who 
possess  any  or  have  seen  them ;  therefore  all  the  dies  of  the 
money  of  the  Romans  were  intrusted  to  him,  and  never  were 
finer  pieces   struck.      After   the  death   of   Clement   VII., 
Benvenuto  Cellini  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  engraved 
the  head  of  Duke  Alexander  upon  the  dies  of  the  money  ;  the 
beauty  of  these  is  so  great,  that  many  impressions  of  them 
are  now  preserved  Uke  valuable  ancient  medals,   and  that 
not  without  reason,  for  Benvenuto  here   surpassed  himself. 
Finally  he  devoted  himself  to  sculpture  and  the  art  of  casting 
statues.     In  France,  while  in  the  service  of  Francis  L,  he 
executed  a  number  of  works  of  bronze,  silver,  and  gold.     On 
his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  worked  for  Duke  Cosmo, 
who  first  ordered  of  him  several  pieces  of  metal-work,  and 
afterwards  some  sculptures.''  * 

What  better  answer  can  be  given  to  M.  Dussieux  ? 

In  support  of  the  account  of  Vasari,  have  we  not,  as  we 


*  Vasari,  VUa  di  B,  CdHnu 
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s^d  before,  many  works  of  Cellini  to  appeal  to  ?  To  say 
nothing  of  the  magnificent  bronze  bust  of  Cosmo  I.,  or  the 
group  of  Perseus  and  Medusa,  we  may  quote  the  exquisite 
pedestal  of  this  group,  ornamented  with  statuettes  of  bronze, 
and  the  small  model  of  the  Perseus,*  the  dimensions  of  which 
bring  them  more  within  the  vicinity  of  the  higher  works  of 
the  goldsmith,  as  sufficient  to  show  what  Cellim  was  capable 
of  in  works  belonging  to  that  art. 

The  pieces  of  goldsmith's  work  and  the  jewels  made  by  his 
hands,  of  which  the  authenticity  is  indisputable,  are,  it  is 
true,  few  in  number ;  one  can  scarcely  inchidein  this  Ust  any 
beyond  the  beautiful  saltcellar  executed  for  Francis  I.,  the 
money  he  made  for  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  the  medal  of 
Clement  VII.,t  and  that  of  Francis  I.,  and  lastly,  the  mounting 
of  a  lapis-lazuli  cup  with  three  handles  in  enamelled  gold 
enriched  with  diamonds,  and  the  cover  in  enamelled  gold,  of 
another  cup  in  rock-crystal,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Gems  of  the  Florence  Gallery,  and  had  had  from 
the  XVIth  century  a  place  in  the  treasury  of  the  Medici. 

Since  Cellini  laboured  as  a  goldsmith  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  as  he  served  Clement  VII.,  Paul  III.,  Francis  I.,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Florence  in  that  capacity,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  made  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  goldsmith's  work  and 
jewels ;  all  cannot  have  perished,  and  assuredly  many  works 
of  his,  besides  those  just  enumerated,  must  still  be  in 
existence. 

After  having  carefully  examined  Cellini's  works  in  sculpture, 
together  with  his  authenticated  pieces  of  goldsmith's  work 
and  jewels,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  his 
style,  and  after  having  studied  in  his  pubUshed  treatise  the 
artistic  processes  he  employed,  we  may  feel  ourselves  justified 
in  pointing  out  several  pieces,  which,  though  not  so  well 
authenticated  as  those  above  mentioned,  may  yet,  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  be  looked  upon  as  specimens  of  his  skill. 
The  following  are  some  we  have  seen. 

In  the  plate-room  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  three 

*  TliiB  model  in  bronze  is  preserved  in  the  Florence  Qallery,  by  the  side  of  another 
model  in  wax,  also  by  Cellini. 

t  Eogtee  Plot  has  published  an  engraving  of  it,  with  the  translation  of  the 
"Treatise  on  the  Goldsmith's  art"  of  Cellini,  in  the  '' Cabinet  de  Tamatenr  et  de 
rantiquaire,"  t.  ii.  ' 
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cups  and  a  flask  in  enamelled  gold,  enriched  with  handles  in 
the  form  of  winged  dragons  with  fantastic  heads,  which  are 


Fig.  91.    Pendant  Jewel  of  the  Benaissance,  representing  France  and  Victory,  of  enamelled 
gold,  enriched  with  pearls  and  precious  stonea.    ColL  Londesborough. 

of  exquisite  design  and  wonderful  execution.     These  pieces 
bear  the  arms  of  the  Medici  and  the  Famese  families. 

In  the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  at  Vienna,  an  oval  medallion  in 
enamelled  gold,  representing  Leda  half  recUned,  with  Jupiter 
metamorphosed  into  a  swan ;  Cupid  standing,  smiles  upon  the 
pair.     These  figures  are  in  high  relief,  coloured  in  enamel. 
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and  stand  out  almost  entirely  from  the  ground.  The  frame 
that  surrounds  this  medallion  is  perforated  in  chased  and 
enamelled  gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones.  This  jewel 
passes  for  that  spoken  of  by  CeUini  in  his  memoirs,  as  having 
been  made  for  the  Gonfalonier  of  Rome,  Gabriello  Cesarino.* 

In  the  Riche  Chapelle  of  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Bavaria 
at  Munich,  a  small  work,  a  kind  of  reliquary,  in  enamelled 
gold.  In  the  centre  is  a  group  of  little  figures,  in  full  reUef, 
representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  the  cover  in 
enamelled  gold  of  a  little  book  of  "  Hours,'*  of  from  3  to  8| 
inches  square ;  upon  each  of  the  panels  is  placed,  chased  in 
relief,  a  sacred  subject  placed  under  an  arch;  figures  of 
saints  occupy  the  angles ;  the  whole  is  framed  with  borders, 
which,  as  well  as  the  arches,  are  composed  of  diamonds  and 
rubies.  Three  little  bas-reliefs  of  most  delicate  execution, 
serve  to  decorate  the  back  of  this  lovely  cover.  Might  this 
be  the  one  that  Cellini  made  by  order  of  Paul  III.,  which 
was  ofiered  as  a  present  to  Charles  V.  ?  f 

In  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
the  mounting  of  an  ancient  cameo  of  oval  form  (No.  158)  of 
the  jewels.  This  mounting,  chased  and  enamelled,  is  enriched 
with  little  figures  in  full  relief,  and  with  masks  coloured  in 
enamel ;  the  figure  of  Victory  is  upon  the  top,  she  holds  in 
chains  two  prisoners  sitting  beside  her. 

The  fine  jewel  (Pig.  91),  if  not  attributable  to  Cellini,  is 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Renaissance. 

Cellini,  following  the  example  of  Theophilus,  has  written 
a  treatise  upon  the  art  he  cultivated,  in  which  he  acquaints 
us  with  the  processes  commonly  employed  in  his  time,  as 
well  as  with  those  introduced  by  himself.  An  analysis  of 
this  curious  book  would  occupy  too  much  time,  but  a  brief 
summary  of  the  matters  it  treats  of,  may  suffice  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  various  acquirements  necessary  in  the  XVIth 
century,  to  an  artist  desirous  of  pursuing  the  goldsmith's 
art  in  its  many  ramifications. 

Chapter  I,  treats  of  jewellery,  of  the  nature  of  precious 
stones,  of  their  setting,  and  of  the  foils  {doublure)  used  for 


•   Fito  di  B.  Cellini,  p.  48.  t  Vita  di  B,  Cellini,  p.  197. 
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coloured  stones.  Chapter  II.  explains  the  manner  of  com- 
posing the  niello,  and  the  processes  employed  in  using  it. 
The  art  of  working  filagree  is  described  in  tne  third  cluster. 
Above  we  have  given  long  extracts  from  Chapter  IV.,  die 
subject  of  which  is  enamelhng.  Chapter  V .  t^hes  the  art 
of  jewellery,  properly  so  called,  "  lavoro  di  minuteria," 
and  that  of  embossing  and  chasing  the  sheets  of  gold  and 
silver,  "lavori  di  piastra,'*  to  form  out  of  them  the  little 
figures  which  decorate  the  jewels,  or  the  statuettes  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  small  pieces  of  gold-work.  The 
minute  details  into  which  Cellini  enters  concerning  the  several 
branches  of  his  art,  included  in  the  fifth  chapter,  plainly  prove 
them  to  have  been  those  in  which  he  most  delighted.  He 
therein  discusses  the  cope  button  executed  for  Clement  VII., 
which  was,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  the  admiration  of  all  artists, 
and  the  beautiful  golden  saltcellar  made  for  Francis  I.,  of 
which  the  two  principal  figures,  Neptune  and  Berecynthos, 
are  from  8  to  10  inches  high. 

The  works  of  "  minuteria,"  or  jewels  properly  so  called, 
were  also  executed  with  the  chisel;  nothing  was  cast  or 
stamped.*  The  "minuteria'*  work  comprised  rings,  p«i- 
dants  (Fig.  92),  bracelets ;  but  the  jewels  most  in  fashion 
were  certain  medallions  ''medaglie  di  piastra  d'oro  sotti- 
lissimo,'*  worn  upon  the  hat,  or  in  the  hair.  They 
were  made  in  two  ways:  sometimes  the  little  figures  were 
hammered  out  upon  a  sheet  of  gold ;  sometimes  these  little 
figures,  after  having  been  hammered  out  so  much,  as  almost 
to  render  them  in  full  relief,  were  taken  off  the  sheet  of 
gold  and  laid  upon  {applique)  a  ground  of  lapis-lazuli,  agate, 
or  anv  other  precious  substance.  These  medallions  were  sur- 
rounaed  by  a  chased  border,  often  enriched  with  enamels. 
Cellini  enlarges  with  complacency  on  the  making  of  this 
kind  of  jewd,  and  teaches  in  detail  the  various  processes 
employed,  both  by  Caradosso,  who  excelled  in  the  art,  and 
by  himself.  He  aiso  describes  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
he  had  executed,  particularly  the  jewel  he  made  for  the  Gon- 
faloiiier  Cesarino,  now  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Antiques 
at  Vienna. 

*  '<  Tutto  qaello,  che  fht  gU  orefid  bI  domanda  lavorare  di  minvteria,  si  oonduoe 
col  ceMllo."    a  Cellini,  TraU,  dclT  or^ficeria,  p.  55. 
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JEWEL  CALLED  ENSEIGNE. 


This  kind  of  jewel  was  much  in  fashion  under  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.,  having  doubtless  been  introduced  into  France 
by  this  celebrated  artist ;  it  received  the  name  of  enseigne. 

Chapter  VI.  describes  the  manner  of  engraving  in  intaglio, 
gold,  Sliver,  and  bronze,  and  the  seals  of  princes  and  cardinals. 
The  art  of  engraving  coins 
and  medals  is  developed  in 
Chapters  VII.,  VIIL,  IX., 
and  X.  Chapters  XL 
and  XII.  are  dedicated  to 
goldsmith's  work,  properly 
so  called,  "il  lavorar  di 
grosserie  d'oro  e  di  ar- 
gento ;"  Cellini  teaches  here 
the  different  manners  of 
melting  the  metal]  and  of 
running  it  into  sheets,  and 
also  the  process  of  making 
gold  and  silver  vases.  The 
execution  of  silver  statues, 
the  size  of  hfe,  and  even 
of  colossal  proportions, 
forms  the  subject  of  Chapter 
XIII.  The  ten  last  chapters 
are  employed  in  the  expla- 
nation of  certain  processes 
relating  to  the  material  em- 
ployed, such  as  those  of  the 
gilding  of  silver  and  the 
colouring  of  gold- 
Cellini,  like  Theophilus, 
participated  to  a  certain 
degree  in  the  errors  of  his 

«r«o.  (^^  ^^«.v^*xl^  \^r^  ««,r«  Pig.  »2.  Peiidaiifc  Jowol  for  th«  Girdle,  of  golcl, 
age;    tor   example,   ne    says   chaaSd,  pierced,  and  enameUed.   Benaiasance. 

that  precious   stones,  like 

every  other  object  in  nature,  produced  under  the  influence 
of  the  moon,  are  composed  of  four  elements.*  Although 
the  processes  of    fabrication   are    materially  improved   in 


B.  Cellini,  TraXU  MS  wtfama,  p.  2. 
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certain  respects  since  the  XVIth  century,  our  goldsmiths 
may  still  derive  useful  information  from  Cellini's  treatise. 
As  regards  the  history  of  the  art,  it  seems  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  style  of  the  finest  jewels  of  Cellini,  and  to 
resuscitate  them,  as  it  were,  for  our  inspection,  so  clear  and 
precise  are  his  descriptions.  One  remark  suggests  itself,  which 
is  that  upon  many  subjects  the  treatise  of  Cellini  presents  a 
striking  analogy,  and  sometimes  a  perfect  conformity,  with 
that  of  Theophilus,  written  more  than  350  years  before. 
Thus  the  manner  of  executing  repouss^  work,  and  the  process 
of  casting  handles  for  vases  are  very  similar  in  these  two 
treatises ;  and  although  the  ingredients  for  composing  niello 
are  given  in  different  proportions,  the  mode  of  applying  it  (m 
the  plate  of  engraved  silver  is  identical.  The  artistic  practices 
of  the  Xllth  century  had  therefore  been  transmitted  by 
tradition  to  the  XVIth,  almost  without  alteration.  Is  not  this 
fact  again  to  the  credit  of  these  middle  ages,  so  much  depre- 
ciated, so  little  known  ? 

Taking  leave  of  Cellini,  we  must  now  briefly  notice  some 
Italian  goldsmiths  who  distmguished  themselves  in  the 
XVIth  century.  Giovanni  da  Ferenzuola,  was  skilful  in  his 
workmanship  of  table  plate  and  of  goldsmith's  work  properly 
so  called,  cose  grosse ;  *  Luca  Agnolo,  a  good  draughtsman, 
the  best  workman  Cellini  knew  when  he  returned  to  Rome, 
in  1523 ;  f  PUote,  quoted  by  Vasari  as  very  skilful ;  J  Piero, 
Giovanni,  and  Romaic  del  Tovaloccio,  who  were  unequalled 
in  the  art  of  mounting  precious  stones  in 
pendants  (Fig.  92)  and  rings  §  (Fig.  93) ; 
Piero  di  Mino,  renowned  for  his  filagree 
work ;  II  Lantizio  di  Perugia,  who  excelled  in 
engraving  seals ;  ^  Vicenzio  Danti,  who  had 
executed  in  his  youth,  before  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  sculpture,  some  exquisite 
Fig.  93.  Golden  works  iu  gold ;  *  *  nor  should  we  omit  Girolamo 
SrS[;i?J*"cl;uf S?-  dal  Prato,  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Caradosso, 
deaborough.  ^j^^  workcd   at    Cremona,   and  was  called 

the  Cellini  of  Lombardy.    A  wonderful  jewel  is  cited  as 

•  Ftto  di  B.  CeUini,  p.  26.  f  Vita  di  B,  CeUini,  p.  S4,  49. 

:  Vasari,  Life  of  Ba4xio  BandtneUi,  %  B.  Cellini,  TraU,  dtW  or^ficena,  p.  IviiL 

II  n)id.  II  n)id.  p.  81.  *•  Vasari,  Da  academicietu  de  dettin. 
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his  work,  which  was  offered  to  Charles  V.  by  the  city  of 
Milan,  when  he  entered  for  the  first  time  within  its  walls. 
This  artist  was  skilful  in  engraving  nielli,  and  excelled  in  the 
execution  of  statuettes  and  little  figures  of  silver ;  he  also 
made  medallion  portraits  in  gold  and  silver,  which  were 
much  esteemed  as  faithful  likenesses.  Girolamo  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  XVIth  centunr.*  The  famous  John  of 
Bologna  made,  in  Italy,  for  the  Medici,  some  bas-reliefs  in 
gold,  preserved  at  the  Florence  Gallery,  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Gems,  considered  as  fine  specimens  of  goldsmith's  work. 

From  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  century  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  XVth,  the  goldsmith's  art  in  Italy  followed  step  by 
step  the  progress  of  sculpture,  with  which  it  was,  as  it  were, 
identified.  The  forms  became  pure  and  correct;  the  style 
was  improved  by  the  study  of  ancient  examples ;  while  the 
large  pieces  of  metal- work  for  the  decoration  of  churches 
still  preserved  a  religious  character. 
The  XVIth  century  was  marked  by  a 
decided  taste  for  classical  and  mytho- 
logical subjects,  in  which  the  goldsmith's 
art  largely  partook.  The  style  formed 
under  this  influence  was  well  adapted  to 
jewels  and  objects  of  common  use,  which 
assimied  at  that  period  the  most  elegant 
forms  ;  but  it  proved  detrimental  to 
ecclesiastical  metal-work,  by  depriving 
it  of  that  serious  stamp  which  had  distin- 
guished it  in  the  middle  ages. 

We  have  ahready  given  a  chalice  of 
Andrea  Arditi  (Fig.  88,  p.  246),  of  the 
end  of  the  XlVth  century.  Fig.  94 
represents  a  cruet  of  the  first  half  of  the 
XVIth,  of  rock-crystal,  enriched  vnth 
figures.  These  pieces  show  the  diference  of  style  between 
the  two  periods. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  be-  J^JS^i^iricoc 
ginning  of  the  XVIth  century,  the  French  gold-  ^Jtu^'.'^ 
smiths  had   relinquished  the   Gothic  style,   and 
adopted  that  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  being  influenced  by 


Pig.  94.  Cruet.  Rock-cryBtal. 
Italian,  XVIth  century.  CoU. 
Boltykoflf. 


Cicognara,  Sloria  della  iciUt,,  i,  ii.  p.  415. 
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the  artists  whom  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  had  attracted  to 
the  court  of  France.  Of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  Cellini's 
eul(^um  on  the  labours  of  the  Parisian  goldsmiths.  Ac- 
corcUng  to  his  statement  more  works  were  executed  at  Paris 
than  elsewhere,  in  *'  grosserie/'  a  term  which  included  churdi 
metal-work,  table  plate,  and  figures  of  silv^;  the  w<Hks 
executed  by  the*  hamm^  had  attained  there  a  degree  of 
perfection  unequalled  by  any  other  country.* 

Cdlini's  residence  in  Fiance,  from  1540  to  1545,  must 
have  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  goldsmith's  art» 
more  especially  upon  the  jewellery,  in  the  execution  of  whidi 
he  was  unrivalled.  All  the  French  jewels  were  then  exeoited 
in  the  Italian  style.  Mythological  subjects,  therefore,  became 
much  in  fashion,  and  occupied  ahnost  exclusively  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  goldsmith-artists.  In  the  absence  of  specimens, 
the  proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  pretty  engravings, 
designed  as  goldsmith's  models,  by  Etienne  de  Laulne,  ^«^ 
himself  followed  that  profession.  The  exquisite  rings  ot 
Woeiriot,  a  goldsmith  of  Lorraine,  estabUsbed  at  Lyons, 
where  he  flourished  about  1560,  partook  equally  of  the 
Italian  taste  of  that  epoch.  It  is  therefore  difficult  now  to 
distinguish  the  Italian  from  the  French 
jewels  of  the  second  half  of  the  XVIth 
century  (Fig.  95). 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  inventory  of 
the  plate  and  jewels  of  Henry  II.,  made  at 
Fontainebleau  in  1560,t  ^  the  jewels 
mentioned  by  Cellini  in  the  fifth  chapta* 
of  his  "Treatise  on  the  Goldsmith's 
i&^co^'l^^Zn^  Art;]'  pend^ts,  rings,  bracelets,  and 
^''''^^^  especially  those  medallions  which  were 

worn  in  the  hair  or  on  the  hat,  and  upon  which  were  executed 
in  "repousse"  work  little  figures  in  gold.  These  medal- 
Uons,  as  before  remarked,  were  known  in  France  by  the  name 
of  "enseignes;"  they  are  thus  described  in  the  inventoiy 
of  Henry  II. :  "  Une  enseigne  d  or  oii  il  y  a  plusienrs 
figures  dedans,  gamie  alentour  de  petites  roses.  —  Une 
enseigne  d'or  le  fond  de  lappis,  et  une  figure  dessus  d'une 

♦  B.  Cellini,  TraiU  ddV  onficeria,  p.  180.        f  MS.  BibL  roy,  fonds  Ikmeehi,  no.  9501 . 
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Lucrece."*  Une  enseigne  gamie  d'or  oft  il  y  a  une  Cer^s 
appliquee  sur  une  agathe,  le  corps  d'argent  et  Thabille* 
ment  d'or.f  " 

The  taste  for  these  little  figures  of  gold  repouss^  and 
chased,  did  not  last  long ;  the  glyptich  art  being  then  much 
in  fashion,  the  figures  which  enriched  the  "  enseignes  "  were 
cut  out  of  precious  stones,  and  the  drapery  and  accessories 
were  chased  in  gold  and  enamelled; 
sometimes,  also,  one  part  of  the  figure 
was  executed  in  hard  materials,  another 
part  in  chased  gold*  Thus,  we  read 
in  the  same  inventory,  "  Une  enseigne 
d'ung  David  sur  ung  Gohat,  la  teste, 
les  bras  et  les  gambes  d'agathe/'f 

We  find  also  in  this  inventory  Uttle 
figures  of  animals  which  served  as 
pendants ;  "  Une  hevre  d'or  emaill^e 
de  blanc.  Ung  cheval  d'or  ayant  ime 
selle.  Une  salemandre  d'or  emaillee 
de  vert."  §     Kg.  96  is  in  this  style. 

Very  few  names  of  French  gold- 
smiths belonging  to  the  XVIth  century 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  Benedict  Ramel,  who 
executed  a  portrait  in  gold  of  Francis  I. ; 
Francois  Desjardins,  goldsmith  and 
lapidary  to  Charles  IX. ;  ||  Delahaie, 
who  was  goldsmith  to  Henry  IV.  Nor  should  we  omit 
FiTin^ois  JBriot,  the  most  skilful  artist  of  his  time,  although 
the  only  examples  known  of  his  work  are  vessels  in  pewter. 
A  few  words  must  be  said  upon  this  description  of  plate. 

The  high  price  of  the  material,   as  well  as 
certain  siunptuary  laws,   did  not  always  admit  IS2^  Bnot 
of  rich  citizens  possessing  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver.     The  goldsmiths  therefore  set  themselves  to  work  to 
make  plate  of  pewter,  and  citizens  in  moderate  circumstances 
were  thus  enabled  to  adorn  the  dressers  of  their  dining-rooms 


Fig.  96.  Fondant  Jewd  of  tho 
Renaissanoe,  in  gold,  chased, 
enamelled,  and  enriched  with 
precious  stones. 


•  Art.  831,  829.  t  n)id.  art,  455. 

II  HS.  Bibl.  roj^fondt  Saint-Oermain,  no. 
delacownmne,  des  6  Novembre,  1570* 


t  Ihid.  art,  861.  $  Art.  812. 

1808.     InveiUaire  de»  hagvu  et  pien^eria 
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with  vessels  which,  in  form  at  least,  were  an  imitation  of 
those  displayed  on  the  tables  of  pinces.*  At  the  end  of  the 
XVth,  and  in  the  XVIth  centuries,  these  pewter  v^sels 
were  so  well  executed,  as  to  merit  a  place  in  the  collections 
of  the  nobility,  and  even  of  princes  themselves.  The  inventory 
of  the  personal  effects  of  Charles,  Count  of  Angouleme,  father 
of  Francis  I.,  dated  20th  April,  1497,  makes  mention  of  a 
considerable  service  of  pewter.f  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  number  of  these  exquisite  vessels  of  pewter  were  casts 
which  had  been  made  from  highly  finished  pieces  of  gold- 
work.  Cellini,  in  his  Treatise  upon  the  goldsmith*s  art,  recom- 
mends the  goldsmiths  to  take  proofs  in  lead  of  the  pieces  of 
silver  executed  by  casting,  such  as  the  handles  and  spouts 
of  ewers,  to  repair  these  pieces,  and  to  preserve  them  as 
models  for  other  works.}  We  shall  see  by  and  by,  that  the 
German  artists  often  followed  this  plan,  and  we  doubtless 
owe  to  its  adoption  the  preservation  of  so  many  fine  works ; 
the  richness  of  the  material  has  caused  the  originals  of 
silver  to  be  melted  down ;  the  proofs  in  lead  have  survived, 
and  attest  to  this  day  the  skilfulness  of  the  artists  who 
executed  the  original  pieces. 

The  pjewters  of  IVanjois  Briot  are  certainly  the  most 
perfect  pieces  of  French  metal-work  of  the  XVIth  century. 
The  elegant  form  of  his  vases,  the  chaste  designs  of  his 
decorative  figures,  the  richness  of  his  capricious  bas-reliefe,  in 
short,  everything  he  executed,  is  perfect  and  worthy  of 
admiration.  We  know  nothing  of  the  life  of  this  artist,  but 
his  effigy,  as  well  as  his  name,  is  found  stamped  at  the  bottom 
of  his  finest  works.     He  flourished  under  Henry  U. 

Goldsmith's  work  of  the  XVIth  century,  either  French 
a  ^^  ,        ^r  ItaUan,  is  very  rare  (Fig.  97),  but  the  Museum 

Scawlty  of  ape-        j*    ii         r  "^  ^     °  '       /. 

dmeMoftha  of  thc  Louvrc  posscsscs  some  fine  specimens. 
*^  '  Jewels,  notwithstanding  their  perfection,  have 
been  unable  to  withstand  the  fatal  influence  of  fashion,  and 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  XVIIth  century,  and  more 
especially  in  the  XVHIth,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
The  pubUc  collections  in  Italy  either  possess  none,  or  do  not 

*  Monteil,  Hut,  dgi  Franpais,  t.  ii  p.  06. 

t  MS.  BibL  Toy,,f<mds  da  Blanc,  Manteaux,  no.  49,  p.  298. 

t  B.  CoUini,  Tratt,  deW  oreficeria,  p.  129. 
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exhibit   them.      In   France,  with   the  exception  of    some 
mountings  of  cameos  in  the  Imperial  Library,  the  museums 


Fig.  r, 


Presentoir,  or  Stand  for  handliipr  a  cup.    Silver  gilt,  richly  decorated  with 
maaks  and  arabesques.    XVIth  century.    Coll.  Boltykoffi 
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are  quite  destitute  of  jewellery.  There  are  some  fine  spe- 
cimens in  the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  at  Vienna;  but  the 
jewels  contamed  in  the  other  coUections  of  Germany,  belong 
to  German  art  of  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  centuries,  rath^ 
than  to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  became,  in  the  XVIth  century, 
the  principal  centres  of  the  goldsmith's  art  in 
^S?iS*of  Germany.  At  a  later  period,  Dresden,  Frankfort. 
S^ta^.*^  on-the-Maine,  and  Cologne,  alike  produced  skilful 
goldsmiths.  The  goldsmiths  of  Nuremberg  pre- 
served in  their  productions,  longer  than  those  of  Augsburg,  a 
certain  feeling  of  German  art ;  *  but,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
XVIth  century,  the  productions  of  the  German  goldsmiths 
are  so  confounded  with  those  of  the  artists  of  Italy,  in  every- 
thing relating  to  the  execution  of  figures,  bas-rdiefs,  and 
ornaments,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  were  it  not  for  the  form  of  the  vases, 
which  almost  always  preserved  a  stamp  of  originaUty.  More- 
over, nothing  can  be  more  gracefid  than  the  arabesques 
which  enrich  the  German  metal-work  of  that  period,  nothing 
more  exquisite  than  the  little  twisted  figures  that  form  the 
handles. 

The  decided  taste  at  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century,  and 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth,  for  these  kinds  of 
large  necessaires,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
cabinets,  and  which  were  made  principally  at  Augsbui^, 
affi)rded  the  goldsmith-artists  increased  opportunities  for 
exercising  their  talents  in  the  execution  of  the  silver  statuettes 
and  bas-reliefis  with  which  the  finest  of  these  cabinets  are 
very  frequently  enriched.  The  goldsmiths  of  Nuremberg  and 
Augsburg  produced  also  pieces  of  sculpture  often  remarkable 
for  their  judicious  composition,  their  purity  of  drawing,  and 
finish  of  execution. 

In  Germany,  who  has  ever  been  more  careful  than  France 
of  the  reputation  of  her  children,  a  great  number  of  these 
works  have  been  preserved.  The  "  Chambre  du  tresor  "  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Imperial  Treasury  of  Vienna, 
contain  many  pretty  vases  of  different  forms,  enriched  with 
fine  designs  and  enamelled  figures*     Nor  are  the  Green 

•  Ledebur,  leUfadenfRr  die  KwMthmmer  tu  BetUn,  1844.   S.  66. 
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Vaults  less  rich.     Among  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
which  the  parent^age  is  known,  this  museum  contains,  by 
Wenzel  Jamnitzer  of  Nuremberg  (1508  f  1585),  a  casket  of 
silver ;  by  D.  Kellerthaler,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
XVIth  century,  the  baptismal  basin,  with  its  ewer,  of  the 
Electoral  family  of  Seaony,  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of 
that  artist;   another  basin,  in  hammer-work,  representing 
fabulous  subjects,  and  a  great  nimiber  of  bas-reliefs.     The 
Chamber  of  Arts  of  Berlin  contains  also  several  pieces  of  gold- 
smith's work,  among  which  should  be  specified  the  following 
examples ;  by  Jonas  Silber,  of  Nuremberg,  a  cup  bearing  the 
date  of  1583,  ornamented  with  most  perfect  chasings;   by 
Christoph  Jamnitzer,  of  Nuremberg  (1563  f  1618),  nephew 
and  pupil  of  Wenzel  Jamnitzer,  an  epergne  {surtout  de  table), 
in  the  form  of  an  elephant,  led  by  a  Moor,  and  carrying  on 
its  back  a  castle,  containing  five  warriors ;  by  Hans  Pegolt, 
of  Nuremberg  (f   1633),   a  piedaUion  portrait  of  Albert 
Diirer ;  by  Matthaus  Walbaum,  who  flourished  at  Augsburg 
in  1615,  the  statuettes  of  silver  which  enrich  the  magnificent 
cabinet  made  for  the  Duke  of  Pomerania. 

There  are  still  existing  a  number  of  pieces  in  gold  and 
silver  which  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  goldsmith- 
artists  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Beside^ 
which,  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of  the  silver  originals 
which  have  been  melted,  a  collection  has  been  made  in  the 
Chamber  of  Arts,  of  various  fine  bas-reliefs  in  lead,  and  vases 
of  pewter,  enriched  with  arabesques  and  figures,  which  are 
considered  as  proofs  or  casts  bom  pieces  of  metal- work  of  the 
XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries. 

Among  the  artists  who  have  most  contributed  to  the  good 
style  of  the  German  goldsmith's  work  of  the  XVIth  century, 
should  be  also  named,  Theodor  de  Bry,  who  was  bom  at 
Lifege,  in  1528,  and  died  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  1598. 
He  engraved  a  number  of  pretty  designs  for  the  goldsmiths. 
His  handles  and  sheaths  of  knives  are  exquisite  both  in  style 
and  finish.  Although  Theodor  de  Bry  is  more  known  as  an 
engraver  than  as  a  goldsmith,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
himself  chased,  in  silver  and  gold,  a  few  of  the  pieces  for 
which  he  furnished  designs.  The  Green  Vaults  possess  a 
silver  table,  containing  five  medallions  of  gold,  surrounded 
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with  arabesqaes  and  heads  of  Roman  emperors ;  this,  which 
bears  the  monogram  T.B.,  is  considered  as  his  workmanship. 

Neither  should  we  forget  John  CoUaert,  an  engraver  of 
Antwerp,  born  in  1540,  who  has  left  two  series  of  patterns 
for  jewels  remarkable  for  their  finished  execution. 

During  the  first  third  of  the  XVIIth  century,  the  produc- 
tions  of  the  goldsmiths  still  preserved  in  Fnmce 
wSrkofthS  and  Grermany  the  character  of  the  style  of  the 
xviiith"  XVIth.  Very  fine  pieces  of  sculptured  and 
"^^^^  enamelled  goldwork  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIIL, 
preserved  in  the  Musemn  of  the  Louvre,  attest  the  merit  of  the 
artists  who  flourished  at  that  period.  Under  Louis  XIV.,  in 
the  goldsmith*s  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  delicate  style  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  was  abandoned  for  larger  and  heavier 
forms.  The  pieces  of  metal-work,  of  enormous  weight,  made 
by  order  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  may  nevertheless  be  con- 
sidered as  fine  objects  of  art.  The  designs  were  furnished 
by  the  painter  Lebrun,  who  directed  all  the  artists,  and 
the  work  was  executed  by  BaUn  and  Delaunay,  the  most 
skilful  goldsmiths  of  the  time.  Louis  XIV.  retained  other 
goldsmiths  in  his  service.  Labarre,  the  two  Courtois,  Bassin, 
Roussel,  and  Vincent  Petit,  had  all  apartments  in  the  Louvre  ; 
Julien  Defontaine,  who  was  also  lodged  there,  had  a  great 
reputation  for  his  jewels.*  Even  the  celebrated  sculptor 
Sarazin  (f  1660),  was  engaged  in  goldsmith's  work,  and 
made  for  the  king  a  gold  and  silver  crucifix  of  great  beauty.f 
Thus  works  of  this  description  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  were  still  stamped  with  a  high  artistic  character. 

Few  results  of  these  splendid  labours  now  remain.  In 
1688,  when  France  was  compelled  to  contend  against  almost 
all  Europe,  recourse  was  had  to  every  kind  of  expedient  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  nobiUty  were 
ordered  to  bring  all  the  pieces  of  massive  silver  they  possessed 
to  the  Mint.  The  king  set  the  example ;  he  caused  to  be 
melted  down  those  tables  of  silver,  those  candelabra,  those 
large  seats  of  massive  silver  enriched  with  figures,  bas-reliefs, 
and  fine  chasings,  the  works  of  Balin.  They  had  cost  ten 
millions,  and  produced  three.  J 


•  L'abbd  Demarolle,  poem  of  1677. 

t  Perrault,  Lea  hommea  illuatrea,  vie  de  SaraEin. 

J  Voltaire,  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.,  chap.  xxx. 
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Purity  of  style  was  quite  forgotten  in  the  XVIlIth  century, 
affectation  and  singularity  alone  were  admired. 

Of  all  the  industrial  arts,  jewellery  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
which  diverted  into  this  path,  may  yet,  by  elegance  of  form, 
by  finish  of  execution,  and  by  the  richness  of  its  accessories, 
produce  some  pleasing  results.  The  jewels  of  the  XVIIIth 
century  are  now  much  sought  after. 

The  taste  that  prevailed  in  France  at  the  end  of  the 
XVIIIth  century,  diffused  itself  over  all  Europe,  and  even 
Italy  herself,  at  the  opening  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  had 
abandoned  the  exquisite  style  which  had  characterised  the 
great  goldsmiths  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries. 
(Figs.  98,  99.) 

Germany,  who  had  hitherto  copied  them  so  closely,  had 


Vig.  98.    Qimmel  xings,  German.  Fig.  90.    Magical  ring.    XYIIIth  ccmtury. 

Coll.  Londcsborough. 

now  completely  set  aside  the  traditions  of  the  XVIth  century. 
We  see  in  the  Museums  of  Germany  a  large  quantity  of 
vases,  the  bodies  of  which  are  formed  of  mother-of-pearl,  of 
rhinoceros  horn,  or  of  the  ostrich's  egg,  with  mountings 
of  the  most  singular  description.  The  work  is  always  very 
carefully  executed,  the  workman  skilful,  but  purity  of  style 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Irregularly  formed  pearls  are 
conspicuous  in  the  jewel-work  of  the  period. 

A  few  goldsmiths,  notwithstanding,  had  as  late  as  the  first 
years  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  preserved  some  traditions  of 
better  times,  and  produced  some  excellent  works.  We  may 
cite  especially  Raimund  Falz,  and  Johann  Andreas  Thelot. 
Raimund  Falz  (f  1703),  was  skifful  in  chasing,  and  made  a 
large  number  of  medaJUons  and  bas-reliefs,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were  designed  for  the  Augsburg  cabinets.     In  the 
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Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin  are  collected  a  number  of  proofs  in 
lead  of  the  goldsmith's  work  of  this  artist.     Thelot  (f  1734) 
flourished  at  Augsburg,  he  has  left  chasings  of  considerable 
merit,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  the  richness,  the 
taste,  and  the  pure   drawings  of  his  compositions.     The 
Green  Vaults  of  Dresden  possess  of  this  artist,  a  bowl  of 
very  fine  workmanship,  representing  Venus  rising  fix>m  the 
sea.    We  cannot  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  goldsmith's  art 
in  Germany  in  the  XVllIth  century,  without  speaking  of 
J.  M.  DingUnger  (1665  1 1731),  who  enjoyed  in  his  time  a 
great  reputation.  Bom  at  Biberach,  near  Ulm,  he  studied  the 
goldsmith's  art  at  Augsburg.     In  his  youth,  he  travelled  and 
spent  several  years  in  France.     In  1702  he  went  to  settle  at 
Dresden,  and  from  that  period  worked  almost  solely  for  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  King  of  Poland.     DingUnger  excelled 
particularly  in  chasing  small  figures  which  he  coloured  in 
enamel.     The  Green  Vaults  of  Dresden  contain  his  finest 
works.    The  most  curious  of  all  is  the  representation,  in  little 
detached  figures  of  about  from  2  to  2^  inches  high,  of  the 
Court  of  Aurengzebe  at  Delhi.     The  Great  Mogul  is  seated 
upon  a  magnificent  throne,  surrounded  by  his  great  officers 
of  state.    Princes,  his  vassals,  are  kneeling  upon  the  steps 
of  his  throne,  and  presenting  him  with  rich  offerings,  which 
the  officers  of  his  household  are  eagerly  receiving.     In  the 
foreground,   are    courtiers    and    ambassadors  from  Asiatic 
princes,  attended  by  a  pompous  train,  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  monarch,  bringing    with   them   valuable   presents, 
among  which  may  be  noticed  elephants  with  trappings  pre- 
pared for  war,  horses  richly  caparisoned,  camels  and  dogs. 
All  these  numerous  little  figures,  chased  in  gold  and  enamelled 
in  colours,  have  been  made  separately,   and    the  greater 
number  are  removeable  at  pleasure.     They  are  distributed 
over  a  plateau  of  silver,  upon  which  the  artist  has  represented 
three  courts  of  the  palace  of  Aurengzebe.     The  court  in  the 
back-ground,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  cloth  of  gold,  is  sur- 
rounded with  porticoes  and  small  buildings,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  rich  tent  that  covers  the  throne  of  Aurengzebe. 
Dinglinger  executed  this  work  from  drawings  brought  from 
India,  and  from  the  narratives  of  travellers  who  had  visited 
the  court  of  that  prince;   nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
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correct  than  the  costume.  The  Asiatic  ceremonial  and 
etiquette  are  also  strictly  attended  to.  Dinglinger's  little 
figures  are  chased  with  extraordinary  perfection ;  they  have 
life,  movement,  and  a  highly  characteristic  expression.  He 
was  occupied,  it  is  said,  eight  years  at  this  work,  assisted 
by  his  sons  and  his  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  George 
Frederick,  was  a  celebrated  painter  upon  enamel,  and  he 
also  employed  fourteen  workmen.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
paid  him  58,484  crowns  of  Saxony  for  this  piece. 

Dinglinger  was  completely  enslaved  by  the  vitiated  taste 
of  his  period;  it  is  grievous  that  an  artist  of  his  merit  should 
not  rather  have  employed  so  much  time  and  money  in  pro- 
ducing something  which  might  at  the  present  day  be  ranked 
among  works  of  art. 
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THE  KERAMIC  ART. 


The  art  of  making  vessels  and  utensils  of  baked  clay,  and 
of  decorating  them  by  modelling  and  painting,  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Keramic  art. 

The  abundance  of  materials  suitable  for  the  production  of 
pottery  wliich  lie  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 
faciUty  of  moulding  soft  paste  into  any  form  whatever,  solely 
by  means  of  the  hand,  and  the  possibility  of  giving  it 
sufficient  dryness  and  solidity  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  have  caused  the  Keramic  art  to  be  one  of  the  first 
practised  by  mankind. 

Accordingly  we  find  it  held  in  honour  from  the  earliest 
antiquity.  K  Herodotus  may  be  credited  on  this 
KSc^art["'''  point,  the  Greek  vases  of  the  skilful  potters  of 
Samos  were  already  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Homer ;  and  an  antiquary,  the  Abbe  de  Mazzola,  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  Campanian  or  Italo-Greek 
pottery,  so  long  improperly  designated  as  Etruscan,  is  anterior 
to  the  Xth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  held  their  Keramic  artists  in 
such  high  consideration  as  to  strike  medals  and  erect  statues 
in  their  honour.  The  names  of  a  considerable  number  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  Who  does  not  know  Dibutades  of 
Sicyon,  inventor  of  modelling  in  terra-cotta ;  Coraebus  of 
Athens,  inventor  of  pottery,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cecrops  ; 
Talus,  nephew  of  Daedalus,  to  whom  is  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  potter's  wheel ;  Thericles  of  CJorinth ; 
Cherestratus,  who  made  more  than  a  hundred  canthari  a 
day  ?    The  celebrated  Phidias,  the  architect  Polycletus,  and 
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the  sculptor,  Mjnron,  did  not  disdain  to  furnish  designs  of 
vases  for  the  potters  of  their  time. 

The  Greek  pottery  was  already  rare  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar ;  yet  singular  memorials  of  Keramic  industry,  from 
having  heen  buried  in  the  tombs,  have  through  this,  their 
rehgious  use,  been  preserved  to  us.  Unheard  of  during 
more  than  fifteen  centuries,  they  were  only  brought  to  hght 
within  these  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  a  time  when 
learned  men  could  appreciate  them  as  works  of  art,  and 
gather  from  them  useful  hints  for  history  and  archaeology. 

The  Etruscans  after  the  Greeks  made  pottery  of  their  own, 
also  found  at  the  present  day  in  different  parts  of  ancient 
Etruria. 

The  Romans  also  have  left  us  several  kinds  of  pottery, 
which  differ  from  each  other  as  to  date,  materials,  and  princi- 
ples of  fabrication.  Almost  all  possess  some  interest  as 
works  of  art.  They  are  found  scattered  in  all  countries  over 
which  the  Roman  empire  extended. 

But  antiquity  is  not  in  our  province,  we  must  not  there- 
fore enter  into  further  details  respecting  the  keramic  pro- 
ductions of  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe ;  we  must  rather 
enquire  how  the  middle  ages  profited  by  the  models 
bequeathed  to  them  by  antiquity,  and  collect  such  documents 
as  may  make  us  acquainted  with  the  finest  productions  of  the 
art,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  end  of 
the  XVlIIth  century. 

§  I.    BYZANTINE  POTTERY. 

The  process  of  the  lustrous  glazing  of  the  Roman  pottery 
appears  to  have  been  lost  about  the  Ilird  century  of  our 
era,*  and  it  is  probable  that  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians, 
and  the  wars  that  desolated  Europe  in  the  IVth  and  Vth 
centuries,  were  more  fatal  to  the  keramic  than  to  any  other  of 
the  arts ;  for,  excepting  the  Greeks,  who  had  still  preserved 
a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity,  all  nations,  to  date  nx)m  that 
period,  appear  to  have  given  up  entirely  the  cultivation  of 

•  BroDgniart,  Traiti  des  arU  cframiquei,  Paris,  1844,  i  i,  p.  455.  Wo  shall  often 
quote  this  work  of  the  learned  director  of  Sevres,  which  has  furnished  us  with 
ntuneroos  documents. 
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the  keramic  arts^  or  at  least  to  have  confined  the  application 
of  them  to  very  common  purposes. 

The  middle  ages,  in  fact,  have  left  us  no  artistic  pottery, 
.  and  no  written  document  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
inthe^i^'i  the  existence  of  productions  which  time  might 
"^^  have  entirely  destroyed.     It  is  not  therefore  until 

the  beginning  of  the  XVth  century  that  we  find  among  the 
European  nations  any  pottery  but  such  as  has  been  designed 
for  the  commonest  domestic  use,  and  none  that  art  has  been 
pleased  to  decorate. 

Thus  the  monk  Theophilus,  who  wrote  in  the  Xllth 
^^  ^  century,  when  he  passes  in  review  the  industrial 
t<J^ico<?Xg  arts  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  mentions  only 
to    eop  ua.    ^^^  pottery  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his 
"Diversarum  artium  schedula,'"  which  he  entitles  "Of 
earthenware  vases,  painted  in  divers  colours  of  glass,*'  *  he 
thus  expresses  himself : — "  They  (the  Greeks)  likewise  made 
earthenware  basins  and  small  vessels  and  other  fictile  vases, 
painting  them  in  this  manner.  They  take  all  kinds  of 
colours,  grinding  them  singly  with  water ;  and  mixing  with 
each  colour  a  fifth  part  glass  of  the  same  colour,  very  finely 
ground  by  itself  with  water,  they  paint  with  it  circles  or 
arches  or  squares,  and  in  them  beasts,  birds,  or  leaves,  or 
any  other  thing  they  may  wish.  After  these  vases  have  been 
painted  in  this  manner,  they  place  them  in  the  furnace  used 
for  window  (glass),  and  apply  a  fire  of  dry  beech-wood  below 
them  until  they  are  surrounded  by  the  flame ;  and  thus,  the 
wood  being  taken  out,  they  close  the  furnace.  The  same 
vases  can  also  be  decorated  in  places  with  gold  leaf,  or  with 
ground  gold  or  silver,  if  they  wish,  in  the  above-mentioned 
manner."  f 

*  De  VatU  fictilibm  cUverso  colore  vUrijpictis, 
t  *'  Scutellas  quoque  fictiles  et  nayicula  faciunt,  aliaque  vasa  fictilia,  pingentes  eft 
hoc  modo.  Accipiunt  omnium  genera  oolorum,  terentes  ea  «^ingillaHm  cum  aqua»  et 
ad  unumquemque  colorem  miBoentes  ejusdem  colons  vitrum  per  se  minutisaime 
tritum  cum  aqua,  quintam  partem,  inde  pingunt  circulos  siye  arcus  vel  quadrangulos, 
et  in  eis  bestias,  aut  ayes,  siye  folia  yel  aliud  quodoumque  yoluerint.  Poetquam 
yero  ipsa  yasa  tali  modo  depicta  fuerint,  mittunt  ea  in  fumum  fenestrarum,  adhi- 
bentes  inferius  ignem  atque  ligna  faginea  8icca»  donee  a  flammia  ciroumdata  candescant, 
deque  extractis  lignia  fumum  obstruunt  Possunt  etiam  eadem  yasa  per  loca  decorare 
auri  petula,  siye  molito  auro  et  argento,  modo  quo  supra,  si  yoluerint."  The  descrip- 
tion giyen  by  Theophilus  of  the  proceeaes  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  decoration 
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It  results  from  this  passage  in  the  treatise  of  Theoplulus 
that  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  had  a  method  of 
decorating  their  pottery,  both  with  colours  fixed  by  the  action 
of  fire  (which  are  no  other  than  vitrifiable  colours,  true 
enamels),  and  with  gold  and  silver  leaf  applied  with  the  brush. 
Theophilus  does  not  say  what  is  the  nature  of  this  pottery, 
and  if  it  had  received  any  previous  glazing.  On  tms  point 
we  have  nothing  to  enlighten  us,  save  that  there  is  not,  in  any 
collection,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  specimen  of  these  potteries 
with  enamelled  subjects  belonging  to  the  manufactories  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  The  attention  of  travellers  and  antiquaries 
having  been  directed  to  this  point,  some  may  perhaps  be 
discovered. 

If  any  nation  besides  the  Greeks  had  manufactured  decora- 
tive pottery  in  the  time  of  Theophilus,  the  learned  monk  who 
has  given  at  length  the  processes  of  the  different  industrial 
arts  of  all  the  civilised  nations,  would  not  have  failed  to 
mention  it.*  The  inferences  we  drew  from  his  silence  assume, 

of  tbeir  pottery,  eatablishes  the  &ct  that  they  used  colours  which  fixed  themselyes 
upon  the  keramic  exoipient  by  yitrification,  by  the  help  of  a  strong  heat,  vitrifiable 
colours ;  in  a  word,  true  enamels.  In  ftct,  vitrifiable  colours  are  composed,  as  is 
known,  of  two  yery  distinct  elements :  Ist.  of  colouring  substances,  which  consist  of 
metallic  oxides  or  natural  substances  coloured  by  this  kind  of  composition ;  2nd. 
fluxes  or  vehicles  for  colour,  these  are  vitreous  compositioncf,  by  the  medium  of 
which  the  colouring  substances  are  fixed  upon  the  exdpient.  Theophilus,  like  a 
skilful  chemist,  showsseparately  these  two  kinds  of  substances  of  which  the  vitrifiable 
colours  of  the  Greeks  are  composed.  **  They  take  "  he  says,  *'  all  kinds  of  colours," 
(that  is  the  substances  which  constitute  the  colouring,)  ''grinding  them  singly  with 
water."  This  can  only  apply  to  mineral  colours,  metallic  oxides,  which  alone  can 
resist,  without  alteration,  the  high  temperature  to  which  pottery  is  submitted,  in 
order  to  fix  the  colours.  "After/'  continues  Theophilus,  "they  mix  the  colour" 
thus  prepared  with  the  flux,  vitrum,  which  has  previously  been  separately  ground, 
per  H  mwuHmme  trUum,  Here  then  are  the  two  oonstituent  principles  of  vitrifiable 
colours  separately  designated. 

The  flux  is  in  small  quantities,  quintam  partem,  and  the  mixture  of  the  flux  with 
the  colouring  matter,  is  heated  only  when  it  is  employed  upon  pottery,  as  it  is  stUl 
practised  in  enamels,  where  the  colouring  matter  is  united  to  the  flux  by  simple 
mixing. 

Moreover,  the  title  of  the  chapter,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
colours  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  decoration  of  their  pottery  were  true  enamels. 
We  have  seen,  in  fact,  in  treating  of  incrusted  enamels  (page  109)  that  by  colores  vUri, 
Theophilus  meant  the  coloured  vitreous  matter,  the  enamel,  which  was  melted  in 
Uie  interstices  of  the  metallic  exdpient ;  from  this,  and  from  his  using  the  same 
terms  to  designate  the  colours  used  by  the  Greeks  upon  their  pottery,  we  may  draw 
the  inference  that  tiiese  colours  had  the  same  qualities  as  those  used  in  incrustations. 
The  processes  to  be  followed  to  obtain  the  metallic  oxides,  and  their  use  as  the 
colouring  prindple  of  vitreous  colours,  have  been  explained  likewise  by  Theophilus 
in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  treatise. 

*  We  possess  a  work  entitled :  Ik  coUribvM  et  artiJbu$  Somanomm,  in  which  its 
author  Heradius,  has  explained  the  different  processes  of  ehriohing  veaela  of  clay 
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moreover,  a  character  of  certainty  after  an  examination  of  the 
ancient  inventories.  Whenever,  among  the  valuables  therein 
described,  we  meet  with  any  productions  of  the  keramie 
art,  it  is  always  Oriental  pottery.  Thus  in  the  inventory  of 
Charles  V.,  in  1379,  an  immense  store,  from  which  we  have 

and  glass  with  gilding  and  painting.  In  the  Imperial  Library,  a  mannscripi  (MS.  lit 
no.  6741)  of  this  work  is  preserv^  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  XYth  ceotuij. 
£meric  David,  in  his  HiMtcirt  dc  la  peUUwre,  has  set  forth  his  opinion,  that  Heraclins 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  century,  and  he  thence' infers  that  the  art  of 
^ding  vessels  of  clay  and  glass,  and  of  decorating  them  with  paintings  in  enamd 
colours,  existed  in  Western  Europe  at  that  period. 

This  opinion  is  in  opposition  to  that  we  have  just  given,  and  we  have  thoagpht  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  work  of  Heraolius,  and  to  see  if  we  should  draw  from  it  the 
same  inferences  as  those  deduced  by  £meric  David.  After  having  sought  to  establkh 
that,  Heradius  lived  posterior  to  Isidore  of  Seville  ^f  636),  that  he  even  most  be 
posterior  to  Charles  the  Bald,  £.  David  thus  oontmues :  **  Heradius  se  plaint  6c» 
desordree  qui  affligeaient  Rome  de  son  temps  et  du  m^pris  o^  les  arts  ^taient  t<nnb^ 
dans  cette  ville  dont  anparavaat  ils  fiusaient  la  gloire : 

Jam  decus  ingenii,  quo  plebs  Romana  probatur, 
Decidit,  ut  periit  sapientum  cura  senatum. 
Quis  nunc  has  artes  investigare  valebit! 

Ces  plaintee  ne  peuvent  se  rapporter  au  pontificat  d'aucun  des  papes  qui  ont  regn^ 
depuis  L^n  IV.,  oontemporaire  de  Charles  le  Chauve,  jusqu  k  Formose;  elles 
prouvent  par  cons^uent  que  Tauteur  a  vecu  ou  vers  la  fin  du  x*  si^cle,  soua  Jean  XI. 
Jean  XIII.,  ou  Benoit  IX,  indignes  pasteurs  qui  ddshonoraient  la  chaire  de  Saint- 
Pierre." 

We  do  not  think  these  deductions  correct  In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  three  verses  quoted  that  can  relate  to  the  disorders  with  which  the  popes,  at 
the  end  of  the  Xth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth,  dishonoured  the  papal 
chair.  Heradius,  when  going  to  treat  of  the  different  processes  bdonging  to  the 
industrial  arts,  only  complains  that  the  genius  for  art  of  the  andent  Romans  had 
disappeared,  and  it  requires  great  wilful  perversion  to  find  in  these  words  :  utperiU 
tapUntwn  cwra  sencUwn,  placed  to  round  the  period  and  complete  the  TerBei,  any 
allusion  to  the  popes  of  the  end  of  the  Xth  century. 

Besides,  admitting  even  that  Heradius  lived  in  the  XHth  century,  his  poem  oonid 
not  be  brought  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  fi.  David  upon  the  existence  at  that 
period  of  the  art  of  painting  in  enamels  upon  earthenware  and  glass  veeselo.  In 
fact,  it  would  appear  to  result  from  the  whole  of  the  poem  of  Heradius^  that  these 
arte  did  not  esust  in  his  time.  He  does  not  describe  the  process  in  use,  but  many 
attempts  that  he  had  personally  made  (nil  Hbi  scribo  qmdem  qmd  wm  priiu  ip$e 
probdaem)  in  order  to  cause  the  revival  of  an  art  which  had  perished  at  least  in 
Italy  :— 

Quis  nunc  has  artes  investigare  valebitt 
Quas  isti  artifices,  inmiensa  mente  potentes, 
Invenere  sibi,  potens  (Ug.  potis)  est  ostendere  nobis  t 

Further  on,  where  Heradius  wishes  to  teach  processes,  by  means  of  which  glass 
might  be  carved,  an  art  successfully  practised  by  the  Romans  under  Nero  and 
his  successors,  he  does  not  give  them  as  being  in  common  use,  but  only  as  experi- 
ments of  his  own  invention : — 

0  vos,  artifices  qui  sculpere  vultis  honeste. 
Yitrum,  nunc  vobis  pandam  velut  ipse  probavL 

And  after  having  described  a  process,  one  of  the  most  singular  and  least  efficacious, 
which  consisted  in  rubbing  the  glass  intended  to  be  carved,  with  a  liquid  composed 
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derived  documents  of  all  kinds,  we  read,  folio  199,  "Ung 
petit  pot  de  terre  enfa^on  de  Damas;"  f.  201,  "potdeterrea 
biberon  sans  garnyson,  de  la  fayon  de  Damas/' 

The  pottery  of  Damascus  then  was  the  only  kind  deserving 
a  place  among  the  valuable  objects  of  every  description  with 
which  the  "garde  meuble"  of  the  king  was  filled.  We 
know  that  for  a  long  period,  Damascus  was  the  most  cele- 
brated industrial  town  of  the  Greek  empire ;  it  had  numerous 
manufectures,  which  existed  after  the  Arabs  had  taken 
possession  of  the  city,  and  under  their  domination  it  still 
continued  to  supply  Europe  with  its  beautiful  productions. 


§  IL    VABNISHED  AND  ENAMELLED  EARTHENWARE  OF  THE 
MANUFACTURES  OF  SPAIN  AND  ITALY. 

It  is  proved  by  several  fragments  of  Arabian  pottery  pre- 
served in  the  Keramic  Museum  at  Sevres,  and  attributed  by 
the  learned  antiquary,  M.  Lenormand,  to  the  IXth  century, 
that  even  from  that  remote  period,  the  Arabs  of  Northern 

of  goat's  blood  and  vinegar,  to  which  he  added  some  of  those  great  worms  turned 
up  by  the  plough.    He  adds : 

. . .  Quo  facto,  temptavi  sculpere  vitrum 
Cum  duro  lapide  piritis  nomine  dicto. 

Does  our  author  wish  to  speak  of  glass  vases  enriched  with  gilding,  de  fiaUs  vUri 
auro  decorcmdU:  he  again  only  cites  them  as  productions  made  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  of  which  he  has  occupied  himself  in  discovering  the  processes ;  from 
which  we  may  draw  the  inference  that  they  were  no  longer  in  praictioe  at  the  time 
he  wrote. 

Romani  fialas  auro  caute  variataa 

Ex  vitro  feoere  sibi  nimium  predoeas; 

Erga  quas  gessi  cum  summa  mente  laborem, 

Atque  oculos  cordis  super  has  noctuque  dieque 

Intentos  habui,  quo  sic  contingere  possem 

Hanc  artem  per  quam  fialsd  valde  (re)  nitebant. 

Tandem  perspexi  tibi  quid,  oarissime,  pandam. 

Thus  the  poem  of  Heraolius  does  not  prove  what  "&.  David  has  advanced.  It 
results  fix>m  it,  on  the  contrary,  that  at  Uie  time  Heraclius  lived,  the  ancient  pro- 
cesses used  by  the  Romans  to  enamel  and  gild  glass  and  clay,  and  to  carve  glass, 
-were  not  in  use  in  the  arts,  and  that  this  artist-poet  was  endeavouring  to  rediscover 
the  processes.  But  the  scientific  and  entirely  speculative  researches  of  Heraclius  are 
far  from  serving  to  prove  the  existence  in  his  time  of  permanent  manufactures  which 
rivalled  in  beauty  the  productions  of  the  Greeks. 

£.  David  wishes  to  estabUsh  that  Heraclius  was  the  contemporary  of  Theophilus. 
This  would  come  to  the  support  of  an  opinion,  that  at  the  tune  of  TheophUus,  in 
the  Xllth  century,  tiie  Greeks  alone  knew  how  to  paint  glass  and  pottery  with 
enamelled  colours ;  but  we  should  say  that  we  believe  Heraclius  to  have  been  anterior 
io  Theophilus. 
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Africa,  who  possessed  men  learned  in  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
decorating  their  pottery  with  plumbiferous  and  stanniferous 
glazes.* 

In  their  conquest  of  Spain,  they  carried  with  them  the  arts 

and  sciences  they  cultivated ;  and  we  may  suppose 

tui^Swmeiiod  they  foimd  it  the  more  easy  to  put  in  practice  their 

d^'toto^s^  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  from 

by  the  Arabians.    ri*i«  iii  i^       j-x- 

Spam  havmg  probably  preserved  some  traditions 
of  the  keramic  art,  for  which  she  had  been  celebrated  under 
the  Romans.  Saguntum,  according  to  Pliny,  was  not  less 
renowned  than  Samos  for  its  jasper  red  pottery. 

The  Arabs  have  left  much  in  Spain  to  evidence  the 
advanced  state  of  their  keramic  manufactures.  The  mosques 
of  Cadiz  and  Cordova,  the  Alcazar  of  Seville  and  the  palace 
of  the  Alhambra  at  Granada,  are  enriched  with  enameUed 
tiles  of  great  beauty.  One  of  these  tiles  is  preserved  in  the 
Keramic  Museum  at  Sevres ;  it  bears  the  inscription  in  Arabic, 
"  God  only  is  great,"  the  device  of  the  Mussulman  founders 
of  the  palace  of  Granada.  The  glazing  of  this  tile  has  been 
analysed  at  the  laboratory  of  Sevres,  and  the  presence  of  lead 
and  tin  estabUshed.  As  the  Alhambra  was  built  at  the  end 
of  the  Xlllth  century,  either  by  Mohammed  Ben  Alhamar,  or 
by  his  son  Mohammed  II.  (f  1302),  and  these  tiles  to  all 
appearance  would  date  from  the  construction  of  the  palace,  a 
proof  has  been  found  in  this  analysis,  that  an  opaque 
stanniferous  enamel  t  was  known  to  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  at 

*  M.  Brongniart,  work  before  quoted,  t.  iL  p.  91. 

t  M.  BroDgniarty  in  bis  excellent  Traits  des  arts  cSramiquea,  toI.  L  p.  171,  remarks  tbat 
trayellers  and  arcbseolo^ts  bave  often  applied  tbe  word  enamel  to  the  different 
kinds  of  glazing  with  which  pottery  is  ooyei^di  and  have  thereby  created  a  confusion 
to  which  it  is  important  to  put  an  end.  He  shows  the  essential  difference  existing 
between  Tarnish  (yemu),  enamel,  and  cowvertCf  which  with  names  seemingly  synony- 
mous, ofibr  in  reality  very  different  qualities,  and  are  applied  to  kinds  of  potte^  very 
different  in  their  nature,  their  inanumoture,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  baked,  and 
their  character;  he  calls  vamith  every  vitrifiable,  transparent  and  plumbifuoos 
coating  {endmt)  which  melts  at  a  low  temperature,  generally  inferior  to  the  baking 
of  the  paste;  enamel,  an  opaque  yitrifiable  coatings  generally  stanniferous :  it  is  this 
which  covers  earthenware  properly  so  called ;  glaze  (cowverte)  a  vitrifiable  earthy  sub- 
stance, melting  at  a  high  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  baking  of  the  paste.  Such 
is  the  glazing  upon  porcelam  and  several  stonewares. 

It  is  essential  to  adopt  the  distinctions  of  M.  Brongniart^  when  i^pedaUy 
occupied  with  the  technical  part  of  the  keramic  art ;  but  Uie  knowledge  acquired 
of  ancient  pottery  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  it  possible  always  to  observe 
these  distinctions.  Tet  it  is  the  more  to  be  desired  to  see  tiiem  previul,  as  by  their 
means,  one  would  certainly  succeed  in  regulating  the  classification  of  a  cl'^w  (d 
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least  from  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  century,  and  consequently 
more  than  one  hundred  years  before  Luca  della  Robbia 
produced  in  Italy  his  bas-re- 
liefs in  enamelled  earthenware. 
These  productions,  moreover, 
indicate  a  state  of  advancement 
in  the  art,  and  there  is  reason 
to  beheve  that  much  before  the 
Xlllth  century,  the  Arabs  of 
Spain  were  in  a  condition  to 
produce  ornamental  pottery. 
May  we  not  suppose  a  common 
origin  to  the  keramic  processes 
imported  into  Spain  by  the 
Arabs,  and  to  those  which  the 

Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire, 

according  to  Theophilus,  prac- 
tised in  the  Xllth  century  ? 
The  celebrated  vases  of  the 

Alhambra   (Fig.  100),   are  the 

most     remarkable      specimens 

extant  of  the  keramic   art  as 

practised    by     the     Hispano- 

Arabs.*  The  rich  ornamentation 

and  briUiant  colouring  of  these 

vases,  and  the  precision  of  the 

designs  with   which    they  are 

covered,  render  them  works  of 

great  value.     It  is  possible  that  their  manufacture  may  be 

referred  to  the  period  of  the  building  of  this  palace ;  they 


Fig.  100.   One  of  the  Jars  of  the  AUutmbra. 


productions,  so  remarkable  for  ita  decorations,  and  so  eiaentially  united  with  the 
general  history  of  art.  NevertheleaSy  we  should  say,  that  if  the  name  enamel  ought 
only  to  apply  to  opaque  coatings  when  speaking  of  pottery,  this  rule  cannot  be 
absolutely  applied  in  other  cases.  Thus  the  name  enamel  has  been  always  given  to 
the  vitrifiable  colours  used  for  painting  upon  glass,  to  those  used  by  the  Limousin 
enamellers  of  the  XVIth  century  in  their  polychromatic  paintings,  and  even  to  the 
yitreous  coloured  substances  employed  for  covering  chasings  upon  metal,  and  which 
constitute  with  it  what  we  have  termed  translucid  enamels  upon  relief.  If,  according 
to  the  definition  of  M.  Brongniart,  the  name  of  enamel  is  improper  with  respect  to 
these  vitreous  colours,  as  they  are  not  always  opaque  and  may  not  contain  tin^  yet 
custom  has  assigned  to  them  the  name  of  enamel,  which  we  have  retained. 

•  They  have  been  described  and  figured  by  M.  de  Laborde  in  his  Voyage  en  Sirpaffne, 
t.  ii.  pi.  IxY.  and  Ixvi,  p.  25,  and  in  Murphy  s  '*  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain." 
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cannot  be  later  than  1492,  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Granada 
by  the  Spaniards. 

The  taste  for  ornamenting  objects  of  daily  use  has  been  in 
all  ages  so  natural  and  so  prevalent,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Arabs  established  ornamental  potteries  in  the  different 
parts  of  Spain  under  their  dominion,  and  that  these  manu- 
factures continued  in  their  hands  till  the  period  of  their  final 
expulsion  under  Philip  III.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  XYIIth 
century. 

This  Hispano- Arabic  pottery  long  remained  unrecognised 
and  confounded  with  the  Italian  majoUca,  which  is  only  an 
imitation  of  it;  but  since  archaeology  has  extended  its 
researches  to  all  the  works  of  domestic  use,  the  curious 
productions  which  belong  to  the  Hispano-Arabic  manufac- 
tures, have  been  traced  to  their  rightful  origin.  M.  Eiocreux, 
the  learned  conservator  of  the  Mus6e  Ceramique  of  Sevres, 
was  the  first  to  point  them  out  and  bring  them  into  notice. 

The  enamel  of  this  pottery  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  covered 
with  an  iridescent  metallic  lustre,  such  as  we  find 
dSSfi^^uSifS?  in  the  Italian  majoUca  of  the  end  of  the  XVth  and 
SLw^teiy.  of  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century.  The 
metallic  reflexions  appear  to  proceed  rather  firom 
the  ornaments  placed  upon  the  whitish  ground,  than  from 
the  ground  itself.  These  ornaments  are  of  a  colour  varying 
from  a  golden-copper  red  to  pale  golden  yellow.  From  the 
colour  of  the  ornaments  with  which  this  pottery  is  enriched, 
it  appears  to  us  that  it  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
belonging  to  different  manufactures,  and  probably  to  different 
periods. 

The  first  class  includes  those  potteries  of  which  the 
ornamentation  is  of  a  very  brilhant  colour,  approaching  rather 
to  copper-red  than  to  gold.  The  ground  in  this  kind  of 
pottery  is  almost  hidden  by  the  designs,  consisting  always  of 
birds  sporting  in  the  midst  of  flowers,  much  resembling  in 
style  the  drawings  upon  Persian  pottery  and  some  of  the 
decorative  paintings  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  pottery  of  this  class  appears  of  a  less  perfect  manu- 
facture than  that  with  golden  yellow  designs,  and  we  consider 
it  as  the  most  ancient  of  all. 

An  example  of  this  kind  we  find  in  the  Museum  of  Sevres, 
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a  large  dish,  upon  which  are  represented  birds  in  the  midst 
of  flowers. 

We  would  reckon,  as  composing  the  second  class  of  Hispano- 
Arabic  pottery,  those  pieces  with  monochromatic  designs,  of 
a  golden  yellow  tint,  representing  generally,  with  ornaments 
in  the  Moresco  style,  escutcheons  indicative  of  a  Spanish 
origin.  These  are  generally  the  shields  of  Castille,  Leon, 
and  Aragon,  and  of  those  reigning  families  among  whom,  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  divided. 

Among  the  pieces,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  of  this 
second  class,  we  find  a  most  curious  specimen.  It  is  a  beaker 
of  archaic  form,  having  roimd  the  edge  an  inscription,  evidently 
by  the  hand  of  an  Arabian  workman,  formed  of  the  word 
nbas*  (grapes)  several  times  repeated;  the  letters  running 
from  right  to  left,  as  in  Arabic  writing. 

To  determine  the  age  of  this  class  of  pottery  by  the  escut- 
cheons with  which  it  is  decorated,  we  should  place  its  manu- 
facture in  the  XlVth,  or  perhaps  the  Xlllth  century ;  but, 
to  decide  this  poiat  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  a  great  many 
specimens  should  be  examined,  and  the  escutcheons  and 
inscriptions  taken  down ;  but  at  present  too  few  have  been 
collected  to  justify  us  in  hazarding  any  positive  opinion. 

In  the  Keramic  Museum  at  Sevres,  there  are  two  very 
interesting  dishes  with  escutcheons.  The  one  bears  a  shield 
party  per  pale  Aragon,  flanked  on  the  dexter  with  Castille 
and  I^n,  party  Navarre-Evreux.  These  are  the  arms  of 
Blanche  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Charles  IIL,  King  of 
Navarre,  to  whom  she  succeeded  in  1425.  The  dexter 
side  of  the  shield  contains  the  arms  of  John  of  Aragon, 
Duke  of  Panafiel,  to  whom  this  princess  was  married  in 
1419 ;  t  the  sinister  side  her  own.  J  She  died  in  1441. 
This  dish  has  therefore  an  almost  certain  date,  since  it  must 
have  been  made  for  Blanche  of  Navarre  subsequently  to  her 
marriage  with  John  of  Aragon,  that  is,  between  1419  and 

*  For  uvoi,  the  Spaniards  using  indififbrently  the  b  for  the  v,  and  the  «  for  the  ( 
before  the  yowoIs. 

t  Le  P^re  Ansehne,  HuUnre  g&n^ogiqiu  et  chronologique  de  la  maison  de  France. 

t  The  shield  of  Eyreux  is  sem^  of  France  with  a  b&ton  compony  argent.  In  the  dish 
at  SdvreBy  the  painter  has  omitted  the  b&ton  compony.  But  the  arms  of  Navarre, 
supported  by  the  shield  of  France  ancient^  joined  to  the  shield  of  John  of  Aiagoo, 
Duke  of  Panafiel,  can  belong  only  to  the  Princess  Blanche,  Queen  of  Navarre. 
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1441.  The  other  dish  in  the  Museum  of  Sevres  is  of  a  more 
careful  workmanship ;  the  ground  is  occupied  by  a  shield,  P^J 
per  pale  Castille  and  Leou,  and  Aragon-Sicily,  which  is  that 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  This  didi  must  have  been  made 
during  the  time  of  their  union,  that  is,  from  1469  to  1564. 

The  fine  keramic  collection  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  pre- 
served in  the  Chamber  of  Arts,  possesses  a  dish  decorated 
with  the  arms  of  Aragon-Sicily  alone.  It  is  therefore  probably 
of  a  later  date  than  1409,  the  period  of  the  definite  annexation 
of  Sicily  to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  may  perhaps  be 
anterior  to  the  imion  of  this  kingdom  with  Castille  by  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  Hispano- Arabic  pottery,  comprising  the  third  class, 
presents  ornaments  of  coloured  enamel,  tmited  with  ornaments 
of  golden  yellow ;  the  subjects  are  almost  always  armorial 
bearings,  foliage  and  interlacings ;  sometimes,  however,  we 
see  animals  :  a  dish,  in  the  collection  of  M.  Piot,  betu^,  upon 
a  ground  seme  with  interlacings  of  a  golden  yellow,  an  antelope 
painted  in  blue.*  Upon  the  rim  of  the  dish  is  this  Spanish 
inscription :  "  Senta  {sic)  CataUna  guarda  nos."  The  pottery 
of  this  kind,  which  is  in  general  very  carefully  executed,  does 
not  appear  to. go  further  back  than  the  last  years  of  the  XVth 
century.  We  should  be  disposed  to  think  that,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  XVIth  century,  this  third  class  of  Hispano- Arabic 
pottery  was  imitated  in  Italy,  where  it  may  very  often  be  met 
with. 

There  is  need,  as  may  be  seen,  of  many  further  researches 
before  we  are  enabled  to  trace  in  any  certain  manner  this 
Hispano- Arabic  pottery ;  yet  the  dish  of  Blanche  of  Navarre 
establishes  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  this  ware  had 
reached  in  the  first  half,  perhaps  even  in  the  first  quarter,  of 
the  XVth  century,  and  proves  that  its  manufacture  should 
be  referred  to  a  much  earlier  period,  decidedly  anterior  to 
that  at  which  Luca  della  Robbia  (f  1430)  made  use  of 
a  stanniferous  enamel  to  colour  his  earthen  reliefs.  Accord- 
ingly Spain  must  take  precedence  of  Italy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  enamelled  earthenware. 

Moreover,  it  had  become  a  received  tradition  in  Italy,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century,  that  their  processes  for 

*  Now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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the   manufacture  of  earthenware  had  been  imported  into 

that  country  by  Arabian   or  Spanish  workmen,  from  the 

Balearic  islands.     JuUus  Caesar  Scaliger  *  tells  us 

that  a  very  costly  fayence,  so  beautiftil  as  to  be  ^S^f^ 

compared  with  the  pottery  of  India,  was  made  in  SJSd  toJuSj. 

his  time  at  Majorca ;  and  he  adds  that  the  name 

majohca,    given  to  the  Italian    fayence,  is  derived  from 

Majorica.t 

This  opinion  continued  to  exist  in  Italy  after  ScaUger: 
Fabio  Ferrari,  in  his  "  Origin  of  the  ItaUan  language,"  says 
that  the  word  majorica  has  been  changed  into  majoUca  by  a 
certain  coquetry  of  language,  "per  un  certo  vezzo  di 
Ungua,''and  the  Dictionary  deUa  Crusca,  in  giving  the  defini- 
tion of  majoUca,  adds,  that  it  is  thus  named  from  the  island 
of  Majorca,  where  it  was  first  manufactured.^  It  must  be 
remarked  that  this  island  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  when 
they  invaded  Spain  in  the  Vlllth  century,  and  remained  in 
their  possession  till  the  year  1230,  when  it  was  wrested  from 
them  oy  the  Aragonese.  They  had  doubtless  estabUshed  in 
this  island  the  manufacture  of  this  beautifcd  iridescent  fayence, 
the  processes  of  which  were  introduced  into  Italy  m  the 
XVth  century. 

Besides,  the  Hispano-Arabic  workmen  must  have  found 
Italy  well  disposed  to  make  use  of  their  keramic 
processes.      From  about  the  Xlllth  century,  a  SSJ'fr^Su^ 
pottery  had    been    manufactured    there   which,  ^^^^^ 
though  coarse,  was  already  overlaid  with  a  coloured 
varnish.     Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Passeri,  who  states, 
having   found  some  varnished  pottery  upon   a  tomb,   the 
construction  of  which  dated  back  to  the  year  1100.^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  coating  laid  over  the  pottery  of  that 
period  ^owed  the  dirty  colour  of  the  paste  to  show  through ; 
for,  towards  the  year  1300,  they  began  to  cover  the  raw  clay 
with  a  coating  of  white  opaque  earth,  procured  from  the 
Siennese  territory,  and  vulgarly  called  "  earth  of  St.  John,"  in 
order  to  form  a  ground  which  would  better  bring  out  the 

*  Bom  near  Verona  in  1484,  died  at  Agen  in  1558. 

t  Exotericarum  extrcUatiomm,    Exerc.  92. 

t  **  Mfyolica  8orU  di  vbo.  di  terra  simile  alia  poroellana,  cod  delta  dall  isola  di 
Majorica  dove  prima  se  facevano." 

§  Pasfleri,  Ittoria  deUa  piUvre  in  majolica,  Ed.  Peearo,  1838.  Passeri  was  bom  in 
1694,  p.  801. 
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brilliancy  of  the  colours.  The  clay,  after  having  received  a 
half  baking,  was  coloured  with  a  kind  of  varnish  called 
"  marzacotto,"  and  carried  back  to  the  fire,  where  it  acquired 
all  its  lustre.*  This  interposition  of  an  opaque,  white  sub- 
stance, technically  called  a  coating  or  "engobe,"  formed 
quite  a  new  process,  differing  essentially  from  the  more 
ancient  methods,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  starting- 
point  of  majoUca. 

Pottery  overlaid  with  a  coloured  varnish  was  used  in  the 
decoration  of  buildings.  The  facades  of  the  churches  of 
St.  Agostino  and  San  IVancesco,  at  Pesaro,  were  still  enriched, 
in  the  time  of  Passeri,  with  concave  basins  which  reflected 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  produced  a  beautiful  effect,  f  M.  Du 
Sommerard  mentions  several  churches  belonging  to  different 
periods  of  the  XI  Vth  century,  where  he  has  met  with  these  de- 
corations of  varnished  earthenware,  as,  for  example,  that  of  San 
Pietro  in  ciel  d'ora  at  Pavia,  that  of  San  Francesco  at  Bologna, 
and  of  Santa  Maria  at  Ancona.J  We  may  also  point  out  the 
Church  of  San  Martino  at  Pisa  as  having  in  its  fa9ade  pottery 
of  this  description. 

This  opaque  varnish  laid  upon  pottery,  continued  to  improve 
until  towards  1450,  the  period  when  the  Sforzi,  lords  of  Pesaro, 
began  to  occupy  themselves  seriously  with  the  Keramic 
manufacture,  and  granted  it  privileges  and  encouragement. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  history  of  Italian  majoUca, 
we  must  speak  of  the  productions  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  the 
first  in  Italy  to  apply  a  stanniferous  enamel  upon  terra-cotta. 

Like  most  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  his  age,  Luca 

moned  ^^^^  Robbia  §  began  by  working  with  a  goldismith, 
^u^deiiT^  Leonardo,  the  most  skilful  in  Florence.  Under 
his  direction  he  learned  to  draw  and  model,  but 
his  genius  found  itself  too  much  cramped  in  the  workshop  of 
an  artisan,  and  he  gave  up  the  goldsmith's  art  to  devote  him- 
self to  sculpture,  in  which  he  met  with  great  success.  We 
will  not  follow  Luca  in  his  career  as  a  sculptor ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  bas-reUefs  of  Santa-Maria  del  Fiore, 

*  Passerii  p.  81.  +  Ibid.  p.  29.  t  ^  ^^^  <>tt  moyen  Sge,  t.  iii  p.  73. 

§  In  the  first  edition  of  Vasari,  we  read  that  Luca  died  in  1430,  aged  76,  and  in 
the  second  edition,  that  he  was  bom  in  1888.  The  first  version  appears  the  more 
correct  Luca  had  learned  the  goldsmith's  art  imder  Leonaido,  whose  woriLS  are 
dated  from  1866  to  1371. 
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the  bronze  doors  of  the  sacristy  of  that  church,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  representing  musicians  and  singers,  now  preserved  in 
the  Florence  Gallery,  as  affording  abundant  evidence  that  he 
ranked  highly  among  the  great  artists  of  his  time.  But  Luca 
Tvas  impatient  to  make  his  fortune,  and  contemplating  the 
slender  profits  which  he  reaped  from  his  works,  compared 
with  the  time  and  labour  they  cost  him,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  finding  a  more  lucrative  occupation.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  clay  being  worked  more  easily  than  either  marble  or 
bronze,  he  had  only  to  discover  a 
method  of  imparting  to  it  durabiUty, 
in  order  to  render  works  in  clay  a 
source  of  great  emolument.  After 
numerous  attempts,  he  succeeded 
in  giving  to  his  sculpture  in  clay 
the  brilliancy  and  durability  of 
marble,  by  glazing  them  with  a 
white  enamel,  opaque,  very  hard 
and  without  cracks. 

Was  Luca  really  the  inventor  of 
the  white,  stanniferous  enamel  with 
which  he  covered  his  plastic  works, 
or  had  he  become  acquainted  with 
the  processes  long  before  employed 
by  the  Arabs?  We  cannot  determine 
the  question.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  application  of  an  enamel  glaze 
that  could  bear  exposure  to  the  air 
to  works  in  baked  clay,  a  substance 
so  easily  modelled  and  at  so 
little  expense,  brought  great  as- 
sistance to  architecture.  Luca's 
bas-reUefs  in  enamelled  earth 
were  sought  for  the  decoration  of  all  kinds  of  edifices, 
and  particularly  for  churches.  His  first  works  in  terra-cotta 
were  placed  over  the  door  of  the  two  sacristies  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore.  They  consisted  of  two  bas-reUefs  of  very  large 
dimensions,  representing  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of 
Christ,  and  were  then,  as  they  still  are,  deservedly  the  objects 
of  admiration.  (Fig.  101.)  Not  satisfied  with  his  useful  inven- 


T\g.  101.  Altar-piecd  by  Luca  della 
Robbia.  Church  of  Ban  Hiniato, 
Florence.    XVth  century. 
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tion,  Luca  continued  to  improve  it  and  found  a  method  of 
colouring  his  white  enamel.  The  colours  he  employed  are 
principally  yellow,  opaque  blue,  copper,  green,  and  violet. 

The  fame  of  Ids  works  having  spread  in  a  short  time  not 
only  over  Italy  but  throughout  all  Europe,  he  found  himsdf 
tmable  to  execute  the  orders  that  poured  in  upon  him,  and 
therefore  invited  his  brothers  Ottaviano  and  Agostino,  sculptc»rs 
like  himself,  to  take  a  share  in  his  labours. 

These,  after  the  death  of  Luca,  continued  to  work  in  the 
same  style.  Their  descendants  followed  a  like  path ;  Andrea^ 
nephew  of  Luca,  who  died  in  1528,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
made  a  large  number  of  enamelled  sculptures,  and  especially 
detached  figures  of  great  merit.  Three  of  his  sons,  Giovanni, 
Luca,  and  Girolamo,  devoted  themselves  to  this  art,  which 
was  the  exclusive  property  of  their  family.  Girolamo  was 
taken  to  France.  He  built  near  Paris,  for  Francis  L,  the 
Chateau  de  Madrid,*  which  he  decorated  with  considerable 
works  in  enamelled  earthenware.  He  died  in  France  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  H.  With  him  expired  the  Delia  Robbia  family, 
and  the  art  of  working  sculpture  in  this  kind  of  enamell^ 
terra-cotta,  which  invention  is  due  to  Luca.t 

A  new  impulse  was  doubtlessly  given  to  the  keramic  art 
in  Italy,  by  the  discovery  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  and  we 
shall  consequently  see  how,  shortly  after  his  death,  the  keramic 

*  In  1580,  Froncifl  I.  ordered  it  to  be  built  as  a  bunting  seat,  and  it  was  styled  the 
"  Ch&teau  de  Bologne,"  but  the  king  was  so  impatient  to  inhabit  it,  that  he  occupied 
one  part  before  it  was  finished.  While  there,  Francis  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  company  with  a  few  distinguished  artists  and  learned 
men,  and  was  inaccessible  to  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  who,  stung  at  their  exclusion, 
and  making  allusion  to  his  long  captivity,  styled  the  ch&teau  in  derision,  Chfttean  de 
Madrid,  which  name  it  has  since  borne.  The  principal  salle  was  decorated  with 
superb  bas-reliefs  by  Girolamo  della  Robbia,  representing  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 
When,  in  1550,  Philibert  Delorme  was  charged  by  Henry  II.  to  complete  the  northern 
facade  which  was  unfinished,  he  condemns  (in  his  work  published  1567)  the  use  of 
the  enamelled  fayence  that  had  been  employed  for  the  other  three  fsicades  and 
abstained  from  using  it  himself,  oalUng  tiie  edifice  a  "  ch&teau  de  faience.^  In  the 
account  of  expenses  of  the  ch&teau,  we  find  for  the  works  in  enamelled  terra-cotta 
of  Girolamo  delle  Robbia  a  sum  total  of  88,860  livres  (about  £15,530) .  The  Chfttean 
was  inhabited  successively  by  Henry  II.,  Charles  III.,  Henry  III.,  fleny  IV.,  and 
Louis  XIII,  and  was  not  deemed  by  Louis  XIV.,  sufficiently  magnificent.  It  was  sold 
as  national  property  for  648,205  livres  assignat  (about  £8000),  and  ordered  to  be 
demolished.  It  was  sold  in  parts,  and  the  objects  in  enamelled  terra-cotta  were 
purchased  by  a  paviour,  pulverised  and  converted  into  cement. 

t  Yet  Vasari  says,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Verocchio,  that  a  woman  of  the  family 
of  Andrea  della  Robbia  communicated  the  secret  of  making  enamelled  sculptures  to 
Benedetto  Buglioni,  of  whom  he  mentions  several  works,  and  that  he  transmitted 
his  secret  to  Santi  Buglioni,  who  alone  was  in  possession  of  it,  at  the  time  Vasari 
wrote  (about  1555). 
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artists  began  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  painters  to  decorate 
their  productions. 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  Lords  of  Pesaro,  after 
1450,  gave  encouragement  to  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware.     It  was    about    this   period  that  J?S?£fhSr* 
subjects  were  first  painted  upon  pottery.    From  ^tSJ^^^^ 
a    decree  of  the   1st  of  April,   1486,   granting 
several  privileges  to  the  keramists  of  Pesaro,  we  learn  that 
the  potteries  of  that  town  had  already  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation, not  only  in  Italy  but  in  foreign  countries.*     The 
manufactures  of  Urbino,  Gubbio,  and  Castel-Durante,  then 
enjoyed  an  equal  reputation  with  those  of  Pesaro. 

In  the  pottery  of  this  period,  to  which  Passeri  gives  the 
name  of  mezza-majolica^  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are  traced 
in  blue  or  black,  the  flesh  remains  white,  being  rendered  by 
the  groimd,  and  the  draperies  are  coloured.  The  drawing  is 
tolerably  correct,  but  hard  and  dry ;  we  find  no  shades  or 
half  tints  in  the  painting ;  but  that  which  renders  these  ew-ly 
majolica  very  curious,  is  its  metallic,  iridescent  lustre,  which 
we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  Hispano- Arabic  earthen- 
ware. 

The  finest  works  of  this  class  are  the  dishes  of  an  artist 
who  flourished  at  Pesaro  about  1480.  Passeri  describes 
these  dishes  so  minutely,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
them  when  met  with.f  They  are  made  of  a  flesh-coloured 
earth,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  thickness. 
They  rest  upon  a  Uttle  circular  elevation  {giretto),  perforated 
with  two  holes  to  receive  a  string  by  which  they  were 
suspended,  which  shows  they  served  rather  for  decoration 
than  as  domestic  utensils.  The  hollow  part  of  the  dish  is 
generaUy  enriched  with  half-length  figures,  sometimes  even 
with  whole  figures,  painted  upon  a  white  ground,  which  is 
left  to  express  the  light  parts  of  the  flesh.  This  pottery  is 
remarkable  for  a  ruby  red  colour  employed  in  the  draperies 
and  the  decorations.  The  secret  of  this  colour,  afterwards  in 
use  at  Gubbio,  in  1518,  was  completely  lost  about  thirty 
years  afterwards.  There  also  occurs  an  iridescent  yellow, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  gold.  The  edges  of  these 
plates  are  embeUished  with  coloured  ornaments,  among  which 

•  Passeri,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  32.  t  Passeri,  p.  42. 
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imbrications  are  the  most  conspicuous.     Lastly,  the  rererse 
is  glazed  with  a  yellow  varnish  coarsely  applied. 

The  white  stanniferous  enamel  had  been  used  at  Florence, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  XVth  century,  by  Luca 
uSfS^ifaSL  della  Robbia.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  process 
JSJS^.*^  of  the  preparation  of  this  enamel  was  not  known 
immediately  after  his  death,  and  that  the  secrd 
was  preserved  by  his  family  as  long  as  they  could.  The 
manufacturers  of  Florence  *  and  Faenza  t  were  the  first  to 
cover  their  pottery  with  a  white  enamel  glaze.  It  is  doubtless 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  name  of  fayence,  from  Faenza, 
is  now  improperly  given  to  all  the  enamelled  earthenware  of 
Italian  manufacture. 

The  beauty  of  this  newly-adopted  white  enamel  induced 
the  manufacturers  of  Florence  and  Faenza  to  produce  an 
entirelv  white  earthenware ;  J  and  when,  later,  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  potters  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  and  enriched 
their  fayence  with  coloured  designs  and  arabesques,  they 
often  preserved  the  white  enamel  ground  without  covering  it 
with  colour,  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  pottery  of 
these  manufacturers  from  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino. 

It  was  not  imtil  towards  the  end  of  the  XVth  century  that 
the  manufacturers  of  Urbino,  Gubbio,  Castel- 
the  OT?*o?tS  Durante,  and  Pesaro  ^  began  to  use  white  enamel 
xmcontmyto  ^-^  f^j^  ^^q  gjj^ge  of  their  pottery  and  to  serve  as 
a  groimd  for  those  beautiful  paintings  which  have 
earned  for  the  Italian  ware  of  the  XVIth  century  so  wide- 
spread a  reputation.  A  dish  in  the  Museum  of  Sevres,  with 
the  date  1485,  and  the  name  of  Giorgio,  an  artist  who  worked 
at  Gubbio,  is  covered  with  stanniferous  enamel  on  the  in- 
„  ^  ,  ,         side  only ;  the  back  is  not  coated  with  it.    We 

Technical  pro-       «  •  -i       /»  -i 

MMwof  here  recognise  the  first  attempts  to  apply  enamd 

"*  **'  as  a  glaze  upon  pottery,  a  process  winch  con- 

stitutes the  true  majoUca,  the  majolica-jina.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  fine  majoUca  was  different  from  that  of  the 
mezza-majolica.     After  having  lightly  baked  the  pieces,!  they 

*  PasMri,  work  before  quoted,  p.  45.    +  Qarzoni,  Za  picuM  iimvtfrsale,  dlBCorso,  xl?iL 

X  Decree  of  Quidobaldo  II.,  in  1552,  given  by  Passeri,  p.  85. 

§  Paaseri,  p.  48,  45. 

II  <<  Si  ouoci  il  vaso  a  bbtugio."    Paaseri,  p.  48.    Tbia  is  tecbnically  called  dJ^gomrdL 
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were  plunged  into  a  liquid  preparation  composed  of  oxide  of 
lead,  oxide  of  tin,  sand  and  potash,  finely  ground  and  mixed 
with  water.  The  oxide  of  tin  was  introduced  in  larger  propor- 
tions when  a  thicker  and  harder  enamel  was  to  be  produced. 
By  this  simple  and  rapid  process  the  pieces  thus  prepared 
were  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  vitrescent  coating  which, 
by  its  opacity,  entirely  concealed  the  dirty  colour  of  the  paste. 
Paintings  in  vitrifiable  colours  were  then  executed  upon 
this  coating,  and  the  pieces  afterwards  taken  back  to  the 
furnace  to  receive  their  complete  firing. 

The  keramic  artists  having  thus  discovered  the  process  of 
a  new  ground  preferable  to 
the  wlute  coating  of  the 
mezza  majolica,  next  directed 
their  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  colours 
already  known,  as  well  as  to 
the  discovery  of  new  ones. 
Among  the  last  are  specially 
deserving  of  notice  a  kind 
of  vermiKon  and  a  green 
which  gave  the  different  tints 
of  the  foliage.  Skilful  artists 
then  began  to  devote  them- 
selves to  painting  upon  earth- 
enware ;  they  were  no  longer 
satisfied  with  decorations 
consisting  merely  of  arms, 
foliage,  ornaments,  or  single 
figures ;  they  arrived  at  the 
representation  of  historical 

subjects,  and  copied  the  cartoons  furnished  for  them  by 
painters  of  reputation.  Timoteo  della  Vite,  a  distinguished 
painter  of  Urbino,  who  died  in  1524,  is  cited  by  Passeri  as 
having  supplied  a  large  number  of  designs  for  the  Keramic 
artists  of  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century. 

The  paintings  upon  majolica  anterior  to  1530  are  still 
somewhat  hard  and  dry  (Fig.  102) ;  but  to  date  from  that 
period  the  art  constantly  progressed,  and  the  productions 
of  the  manufactories  of  Pesaro,  Urbino,  and  Gubbio  had 

V 
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attained  to  great  perfection  when  Guidobaldo  IE.  became 
sovereign  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  in  1538. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  first  period  of  tbe 
fine  majoUca,  which  extends  from  its  invention  to  the  acoesskm 
of  Guidobaldo  11.,  we  must  name  Giorgio  Andreoli,  the 
founder  of  the  manufacture  at  Gubbio,  about  1485,  as  is 
proved  by  a  dish  signed  by  him,  in  the  Museum  at  Sevres. 
He  associated  in  his  works  his  two  brothers,  Salimbene  and 
Giovanni.  Giorgio  Andreoli  was  a  stranger  to  the  town  of 
Gubbio;  but,  in  1491,  his  fine  works  procured  for  him 
admission  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  he  was  elevated  to 
the  patrician  order.  He  was  not  only  a  painter,  but  also  a 
modeller.  Passeri  mentions  two  bas-reliefis  executed  by  him 
in  majolica  to  decorate  the  fronts  of  altars.  His  sculptures  in 
enamelled  earthenware  have  not  descended  to  us,  but  lus  dishes, 
enriched  with  fine  paintings,  are  to  be  found  in  a  considerable 
number  in  collections.  They  are  more  especially  remarkable 
for  the  vigour  and  richness  of  their  colouring ;  we  find  on  them 
the  golden  yeUow,  the  ruby  red,  and  that  metallic  lustre 
which  gives  such  wonderful  brilliancy  to  the  early  majolica. 
He  signed  his  works  with  the  monogram  M®  G*"  (Maestro 
Giorgio),  written  in  ill-formed  cursive  characters.  The  best 
works  of  Giorgio  are  dated  1537,*  it  is  supposed  that  he 
lived  until  1662.  Vincenzo,  one  of  his  sons,  followed  his 
profession,  and  became  a  noted  keramic  painter,  under  the 
name  of  Maestro  Cencio. 

We  should  also  mention  Francesco  Xanto,  sumamed  Rovigo 
or  Rovigiese,  from  the  name  of  his  native  town.  This  artist 
flourished  at  Urbino  from  about  1530  to  1540.  The  Museum 
of  the  Louvre  possesses  two  dishes  painted  by  him,  dated 
1532  and  1533.  We  have  seen  works  of  his  dated  1534  and 
1535  ;  and  in  the  Debruge-Labarte  collection  were  two  dishes 
of  1538,  some  of  the  best  specunens  of  this  artist ;  they  had 
his  monogram,  F.  X.,  at  the  back^  We  also  often  find  in  the 
paintings  of  Francesco  Xanto  the  fine  vermilion  red  and  the 
metallic  lustre  which  soon  after  his  time  ceased  to  be  employed. 

Painting  upon  majoUca  was,  as  we  have  said,  already 
successfully  practised  at  the  accession  of  Guidobaldo  II.  A 
passionate  aomirer  of  the  fine  productions  of  the  keramic  art, 

•  Passeri,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  59. 
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which  were  the  glory  of  the  principal  towns  of  his  duchy, 
Guidobaldo  lavished  every  kind  of  encouragement  g^^^^^^ 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  majolica,  and,  above  otusicSSt 
aU^  he  strove  to  improve  the  style  of  the  paintings 
so  as  to  make  this  earthenware  a  real  object  of  art.  With 
this  view,  he  collected  a  large  number  of  original  drawings 
by  Raffaelle  and  his  pupils,  and  gave  them  as  models  to  his 
keramic  painters,  among  whom  were  some  very  good 
draughtsmen.  We  sometimes  find  upon  majolica  composi- 
tions evidently  designed  by  Rafiaelle,  though  they  have  neither 
been  painted  nor  engraved,  and  also  copies  of  his  large 
well-known  works,  diflFering  in  some  points  from  the  originals ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  paintings  have  been  executed 


Fig.  103.    M%jolica  diah.    An  artist  painting  a  plate,  a  lady  seated  beside  him.    ColL  BemaL 


from  sketches  by  this  great  master  which  have  been  been 
lost.  This  gave  rise  to  the-  belief  that  Rafiaelle  himself 
had  painted  in  enamel  upon  majolica.  (Fig.  103.)  On  this 
subject,  Passeri  observes  that  all  the  vessels  of  majolica, 
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upon  which  he  has  seen  compositions  of  Sanzio^   bear  a 
date  subsequent  to  his  death. 

Guidobaldo  dispensed  also  in  the  workshops  of  Pesaro, 
Gubbio  and  Castel-Durante,  (a  town  now  called  Urbania,)  the 
engravings  of  Marc  Antonio.  Soon,  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
copies ;  and  when  he  presented  to  sovereigns  services  erf  his 
majoUca,  which  then  received,  from  its  beauty,  the  name  rf 
porcelain,  he  desired  to  have  them  decorated  with  none  but 
original  paintings.  He  employed  Battista  Franco,  a  Venetian 
painter,  whom  he  invited  to  Fesaro,  to  make  designs  for 
the  keramic  painters.  Vasari  highly  extols  the  paintings 
executed  after  the  cartoons  of  this  master,  upon  the  vases 
which  formed  part  of  the  service  sent  by  Guidobaldo  as  a 

E resent  to  Charles  V.  These  paintings,  he  says,  could  not 
ave  been  more  beautiful  had  they  been  painted  in  oils  by 
the  first  artists.*  Battista  Franco,  who  had  begun  about 
1540  to  work  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  did  not  return  to 
his  own  country  until  shortly  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1561.t  RaffiEtelle  deu  Colle,  an  artist  of  talent,  who 
resided  a  long  time  at  Fesaro,  made  a  number  of  drawings 
for  the  artists  in  majolica.  Guidobaldo  also  ordered  for  their 
use  cartoons  from  the  most  skilful  Roman  painters,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Annibal  Caro  to  the  Duchess 
of  Urbino,  dated  the  15th  of  January,  1563.t 

It  will  readily  be  imagined,  that  by  means  of  such  assist- 
ance, Guidobaldo  succeeded  in  forming  keramic  artists  of  great 
merit.  (Fig.  104.)  Among  the  most  celebrated,  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  Orazio  Fontana  of  Urbino.  He  worked  for 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  from  1540  to  1560,  and  carried  enamel 
painting  upon  majoUca  to  its  highest  perfection.  He  painted 
the  vases  retained  by  Guidobaldo  for  himself,  and  also  those 
given  by  that  prince  as  presents  to  sovereigns.  After  the  death 
of  Francesco  Maria,  last  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  vases  belonging 
to  the  Spezeria  of  the  palace  of  Guidobaldo  were  carried  to 
Loreto,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen.  When  Christina 
of  Sweden  visited  Loreto,  she  was  so  delighted  with  their 
beauty,  that  she  offered  to  exchange  these  vases  for  an 

•  Vasari,  Life  of  Battista  Franco,  f  Passeri,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  72. 

t  Lettere  del  commendatore  Annibal  Caro,  vol.  iii,  p.  187*    Ed.  Milano,  1807. 
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equal  number  of  silver.*  The  productions  of  Orazib  Fontana 
are  generally  marked  with  the  monogram  V — O—F — ^F., 
Urbinate  Orazio  Fontana  fece ;  these  letters  are  arranged  in 
three  lines,  within  an  oval.  He  entered  the  service  of  Guido- 
baldo  11.  in  1540,  and  died  about  1560. 

The  successful  career  of  the  keramists  belonging  to  the  Duchy 
of  XJrbino,  excited  the  emula- 
tion of  all  the  other  sovereigns 
of  Italy ;  and  manuGEtctories  of 
majolica  arose  in  numerous 
towns.  The  Cavaliere  Piccol- 
passo,  a  keramic  painter  of 
Urbania,  about  1550,  informs 
us,  in  the  notices  he  has  left  of 
his  art,  that  celebrated  manu- 
factories existed  in  his  time  at 
Rimini,  Faenza,  Forli,  Bologna, 
Ravenna,  Ferrara,  Spello,  and 
Citt4  da  Castello.  Perugia 
also  had  a  manufactory  in  the 
village  of  Deruta. 

The  most  celebrated  keramic 
artists  of  this  second  epoch, 
extending  from  the  accession  of 
Guidobaldo  II.  to  a  few  years 
beyond  1560,  are,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  Flaminio 
Fontana,  brother  of  Orazio, 
who  was  called  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  to  Florence, 
and  who  introduced  there  a  good  system  of  vase  painting ;  f 
Guido  Selvaggio  at  Faenza;  Guido  Durantino  at  Urbino; 
Girolomo  Lanfranco,  Giacomo,  his  son,  Terenzio,  son  of 
Matteo,  and  Taddeo  Zuccaro  at  Pesaro. 

Keramic  artists  of  talent  also  carried  their  processes 
into  foreign  countries.  Piccolpasso  mentions  that  the  three 
brothers,  Giovaimi,  Tiseo,  and  Lazio  Gatti  of  Urbania,  esta- 


Fig.  104.    Majolica  drag  bottle^ 
**  Vaso  da  spezeria." 


•  Passeri*  Work  before  quoted,  p.  78. 
f  Lanzi,  BiUoire  de  la  Pdntwre,  traoBlation  of  Madame  Dieud^,  t  ii.  p.  179 
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blished  themselves  at  Corfu,  and  a  certain  Guide,  son  d 

Savino,  of  the  same  city,  at  Antwerp, 

The  deaths  of  Orazio  Fontana  (about  1560)  and  of  BattisU 

Franco,  and  the  departure  of  Raffaelle  dal  CciBe 

from    Fesaro,  were   signals    for  the   decline  d 

The  cartoons  of  the  great 

masters    were    no   longer   the   sole   models   of 

the  kerannc  painters,  who,  from  this  period,  began  to  wcA 


\ 


Ifi^oUca,  trom 
1660  to  the 

SPfiSh^'S^  majolica  painting. 


Fig.  105.    HaJoUca  fruit-dlAh,  ornamented  with  "  amorlui "  trophies  and  arabeequos.   OoQ.  Berm 

from  the  Flemish  engravings.*  Landscapes,  as  well  as 
arabesques  (Fig.  105),  became  much  in  fashion,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  the  artists  almost  wholly  discontinued  compositions 
of  a  more  elevated  style.     We  must,  however,  admit  that,  in 

*  Paaseri,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  98. 
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landscapes,  they  produced,  after  1560,  some  works  of  the 
highest  excellence. 

The  discontmnaace  of  historical  subjects  permitting  the 
employment  of  inferior  artists,  a  greater  number  of  pieces  were 
produced  by  the  keramists,  but,  as  a  consequence,  fewer  of  real 
merit.  The  old  age  of  Guidobaldo  II.  also  hastened  the  niin  of 
this  brilliant  manu£Etcture.  Oppressed  by  enormous  debts, 
contracted  to  build  numerous  edifices  which  he  embellished 
with  works  of  art,  this  prince,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  was  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  great  artists  to  direct  his  keramic 
painters,  or  even  to  give  the  latter  sufficient  encouragement. 
Francesco  Maria  II.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1574,  directed  his 
sole  attention  to  repairing  the  finances  of  his  state ;  he  even 
withdrew  the  allowance  made  latterly  by  his  father  to  prevent 
this  ornamental  art  firom  becoming  totally  extinct.  Abandoned 
then  to  its  own  resources,  it  became  a  prey  to  the  rivalry  of 
private  interests,  and  soon  produced  hardly  any  but  common 
pieces  adapted  for  daily  use.  Yet  some  painters  maintained, 
after  the  death  of  Guidobaldo,  the  artistic  excellence  of  their 
predecessors.  Passeri  cites,  as  artists  of  talent,  at  the  end  of 
the  XVIth  century,  Alfonso  Patanazzi,  and  Vicenzo  Patanazzi, 
probably  his  son,  who  painted  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  1620, 
after  the  engravings  of  Sadeler.*  Shortly  afterwards  this 
kind  of  pottery,  which  belonged  rather  to  painting  than  to 
the  industrial  aai;s,  was  entirely  given  up  in  the  Duchy  of 
Urbino.  Passeri  informs  us,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Pesaro, 
in  1718,  he  found  there  one  manufactory  of  pottery,  which 
only  made  conunon  earthenware  for  the  most  ordinary  pur- 
poses ;  majohca  was  entirely  forgotten. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  different  works 
carried  on  by  the  manufactories  of  this  duchy,  character  of  the 
and  of  the  other  towns  of  central  Italy,  from  the  ^^ISfd^iTus 
accession  of  Guidobaldo  II.  to  the  extinction  of  ke^^i^to 
the  art  at  the  begmninff  of  the  XVIIth  century,  ^"'^• 
and  to  show  what  cnaracterises  the  paintings  of  the  two 
last  epochs  of  fine  majolica. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Guidobaldo  II.  impressed  an  artistic 
character  on  the  enamelled  earthenware  of  his  states,  by 
giving  as  copies  to  his  keramic  artists  the  original  drawings 

•  Passeri,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  61. 
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of  RaflEaelle  (Fig.  106)  and  his  pupils,  by  distributing  among 
them  the  prints  of  Marc- Antonio,  and  above  all  by  entrusting 
to  Battisia  Franco,  a  skilful  draughtsman,  who  had  made  a 

particular  study  of 
the  worksof  antiquity, 
the  direction  of  the 
school  for  painting 
upon  majolica.  But 
although  the  drawing 
was  improved,  the 
paintings  executed 
from  the  accession  of 
Guidobaldo  appear  to 
us  to  have  lost  in 
colouring.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  majoUca 
posterior  to  about 
1540,  we  no  longer 
meet  with  the  metallic 
lustre  with  iridescent 
light  that  the  Italians 
derived  fix>m  the 
Hispismo-Arabic  kera- 
mists,  and  of  which 
the  process  appears  to 
have  been  employed 
at  Pesaro  after  1450. 
We  no  longer  find  the 
ruby  red  which  Pas- 
seri  points  out  in  the 
works  of  that  skilfid 
enameller  of  Pesaro, 
who  flourished  in  1480,  and  which  we  afterwards  find  in 
the  works  of  Giorgio  Andreoli,  and  in  several  pieces  of 
Francesco  Xanto.  Some  years  after  1538,  the  fine  vermilion 
colour  which  we  have  shown  in  tjie  works  of  this  artist  also 
disappears.  Passeri  suggests  an  enquiry  as  to  whether  the 
secret  of  this  colour  was  lost  about  this  time,  or  whether  it 
was  rather  not  purposely  abandoned,  as  being  difficult  of 
employment,  and  injuring  by  its  brilliancy  the  soft  and  light 


CoU.  Marryai 


The  Triumph  of  Galatea.  After 
aflhelle  in  the  Famealna  Palace,  Borne. 
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colours  in  use  during  the  second  period  of  the  fine  majolica. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  true  motive  for  its  cfiscon- 
tinuance  was  the  difficulty  of  making  it  adhere  to  the  enamel 
of  the  ground.  We  have  often  found  majolica  in  which  the 
colour  is  unequally  diffused,  as,  for  instance,  a  dish  in  the 
Louvre  (No.  2219,  D),  executed  by  Francesco  Xanto. 

With  some  perseverance,  the  artists  who  occupied  them- 
selves more  specially  with  the  composition  of  colours,  might 
probably  have  succeeded  in  preserving  this  vermihon,  which, 
employed  with  moderation,  would  have  produced  beautiful 
effects  ;  but  from  the  accession  of  Guidobddo  more  attention 
was  paid,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  improvement  of  the  drawing 
than  of  the  colouring.  To  give  a  high  character  to  the  com- 
positions seemed  then  to  be  the  great  object. 

Moreover,  the  keramic  painters  of  the  first  epoch  ot 
majolica  had  never  employed  red  in  the  carnations,  this 
colour  being  too  difficult  to  handle.  They  used,  although 
with  timidity,  some  touches  of  a  yellow  ochre  bordering  upon 
a  red  brown.  After  1540,  we  no  longer  see  this  colour;  the 
painters  adopt  for  the  carnation  a  light  yellow  which,  in  the 
shaded  parts,  degenerates  into  green.  For  the  draperies, 
grounds,  and  landscapes,  they  have  two  or  three  tints  of  blue 
and  different  tints  of  yellow  and  green ;  we  find  also  upon 
their  pallette  a  light  violet  and  black.  We  must  not  forget  a 
very  briUiant  white  with  which  they  heightened  the  lights  of 
their  compositions.  This  white,  the  process  of  which  was 
lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century,  was  called 
"  bianchetto."  They  also  used  it,  by  giving  it  a  hghtly  shaded 
tint,  for  executing  grisailles  upon  a  white  enamel  ground ; 
this  kind  of  work  was  called  Bbiancheggiato.^  The  keramic 
artists  also  pamted  with  the  bianchetto  upon  a  black  or  dark 
blue  ground. 

It  was  not  until  about  1550  that  arabesques  were  painted 
upon  majoUca  (Fig.  107).  Battista  Franco,  who  furnished 
many  designs  of  this  kind,  introduced  at  intervals  in  his  com- 
positions cameos  copied  from  ancient  gems,  of  which  the 
figures  were  painted  in  bianchetto  on  a  black  ground.f 

In  1569,  Giacomo  Lanfranco,  son  of  Maestro  Girolamo 

*  Paaseri,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  82.  i*  n>id.  p.  88,  89. 
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Lan&anco,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  keramic  painters  of 
Fesaro,  discovered  the  method  of  applying  gold  upon  majolica. 
GuidobaldOj   by  a  decree  dated  the  first  of  June,  1569, 


Fig.  107.    Majolica  Dish.    Probably  after  a  design  ot  B.  Franco.    Arabesques  in  Orisaille  on  a  bloe 
ground.    15&0.    Marlborough  Houm, 

granted  him  a  privilege  of  fifteen  years  to  make  use  of  his 
invention.*  To  date  from  this  time,  gold  was  used  to 
heighten  the  brilliancy  of  the  paintings,  and  produced  a  very 
good  effect. 

*  M.  Brongniart  {TraitS  da  ArU  chamiquei,  t  iL  p.  57)  is  mistaken  in  the  date  of 
this  decree,  which  he  gives  as  being  1509,  instead  of  1569,  as  we  see  in  Passer!  (p.  86), 
who  quotes  the  whole  text.  This  error  in  the  date  has  led  M.  Brongniart  to  suppose 
that  the  discovery  of  Jacomo  Lanfranco  "  n'dtait  autre  que  ce  lustre  d*un  jaune 
dor^  qui  enrichit  de  son  ^clat  m^tallique  les  conleurs  qu*il  recouyz%  lostre  qu'on 
trouve,  dit-il,  dans  les  ouvrages  de  Giorgio  k  partir  de  1511." 

The  metallic  lustre  which  existed  upon  the  Hispano-Arabic  pottery,  had  dis- 
appeared, on  the  contrary,  from  the  migolica  at  the  period  of  the  discoyery  of 
Lanfranco,  which  consisted,  not  in  a  metallic  lustre,  but  in  the  real  application  of 
gold.  The  terms  of  the  decree  of  1569  leave  no  doubt  in  this  respect;  it  runs 
thus:  "Havendo  noi  veduto  ohe  Jacomo  Lanfranco  doUa  nostra  dttli  di  Pesaro 
habi  egli  trovato  il  modo  dopo  molte  esperienze  di  mettere  I'oro  vero  nelli  vasi  di 
terra  cotta,  et  omarli  di  lavoro  d'oro,  e  quelll  dopo  cotti  rimanere  illesi,  8ic" 
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were    modellers. 


A  custom  generally  adopted  by  the  keramic  artists 
during  the  reign  of  Guidobaldo,  and  whioh  enables  us  to 
recognise  the  fayence  of  his  period,  consisted  in  writing 
at  the  back  of  the  piece,  in  cursive  characters  of  a  blue 
colour,  the  subject  represented  by  the  painting ;  they  some- 
times added  their  names,  with  that  of  the  town  where  they 
worked,  and  the  date  of  the  performance. 

The  subjects  of  the  paintings  were  generally  appropriate  to 
the  nature  of  the  vessels  they  deccnrated  (Fig.  108).  We  may 
instance  two  large  coolers  {rinfrescatojo).  In  the  interior 
of  the  first  is  represented  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  and 
upon  the  exterior,  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus ;  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  second,  Phaetott  and  his  followers  swallowed  in 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  exterior,  Moses  strikmg 
the  rock. 

Conjointly  with  the  kwamic    painters 
Some  vases  of  theirs  have  been  preserved 
of    so  exquisite    a    form    as   to    leave 

nothing  to  envy  in  the  finest  conceptions 

of   antiquity.    The  Gallery  of  Florence 

possesses  a   great    number.     But   why 

should  these  fitte  productions  of  the  Italian 

art  of  the  XVIth  century  be  banished  to 

the  top  of  cabinets  filled  with  ancient  vases, 

and  at  so  great  a  height  that,  although 

we  are   still  able  to  judge  of  their  fine 

forms,  the  paintings  which  decorate  them 

are  entirely  lost  to  amateurs  ?    It  is  well 

to  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of  antiquity, 

but  need  this  worship  be  exclusive  ?  and 

could  not  the  keepers  of  the  Museum 

of  Florence  find  a  more  fitting  place  for 

these  productions  of  an  art  so   strictly 

national,  and  which  has  contributed  its 

share  to  the  glory  of  Italy  ? 
The  keramic  modellers  not  only  enriched 

their  vases  with  masks,  flowers,  fruits,  and  figures  in  high 

reUef,  but  they  also  executed  detached  figures  in  full  reUef 

and   groups   (Fig.  109).     They   succeeded    particularly  in 

modelling  animals,  especially  birds,  the  colouring  of  which 


Triton  and  a  Ne 


lolica  ewer. 

ereid  «ur- 

rounded  by  marine  divi- 
nitiea.  Circ.  1650.  Coll. 
Soltykoft 
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is  perfectly  true  to  nature.    These  animals  generally  formed 
part  of  a  table  service. 
A  few  words  now  concerning  the  Italian  manufactories 


Fig.  100. 


Majolica  inkstand  of  triangukr  form.    XYIth  oenttiry. 
lu  the  poasosbion  of  Colonel  Palliser. 


which,  apparently,  derived  their  origin  from  those  of  the  Duchy 
of  Urbino  and  of  Tusamy,  and  on  the  attempts  made  in 
the  XVIIIth  century  to  restore  the  manufacture  of  majolica. 

Among  these  manufactories,  the  one  which  has  yielded  the 
^  ^  ^  ^  finest  productions  was  that  established  at  Naples 
x^uhSeSr      ^*  ^  XVIth  century,  or  at  the 

^^'^  '^'  beginning  of  the  XVIIth.  The  drawing  of  the 
paintings  with  which  this  ware  is  decorated,  is  generally 
correct  and.  in  good  taste ;  but  the  colours  are  laid  on  more 
lightly  than  in  the  majolica  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  of  the 
XVIth  century,  and  the  white  ground  of  the  enamel  is  scarcely 
concealed  by  the  painting.  It  is  however  difficult,  by  mere 
description,  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  two  manu- 
factures, though  perceptible  at  first  sight. 
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A  manufactory  at  Venice  in  the  XVIIth  century  has 
produced  some  specimens  inferior  in  point  of  ^    ^^ 
art,  but   curious  as  regards  keramic  execution.  J^^*^^Jg„^ 
These  are  dishes,  the  rims  of  which  are  generally 
loaded    with  fruits  in   relief  and  the    centres    decorated 
with  slight  and  very  inferior  paintings.    What  renders  this 
fayence  singular  is  that  it  is  very  thin,  veiv  Ught,  and  so 
sonorous  as  to  be  commonly  mistaken  for  sheets  of  copper 
enamelled  and  repouss^.    The  Museum  of  Sevres  possesses 
some  fine  specimens.   This  manufacture  was  of  short  duration. 
There  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century  at 
Sienna   and  Savona,  manufactories  of  majolica,  which,  to 
judge   by   the  specimens  in  the  keramic  collection  of  the 
Chamber  of  Arts  at  BerUn,  produced  very  tolerable  fayence. 
One  of  these  is  signed  Agostino  Ratti,  of  Savona, 
with  the  date  of  1720 ;  another  bearing  the  date  S^oSSS^ 
of  1727,  is  signed  Terenzio  Romano,  at  Siena.   In  Sn*£^^^ 
1764,    there    was    at    Urbania   a    manufactory 
which  still  furnished  some  inferior  productions  ;   Cardinal 
Luigi  Merlini,  governor  of  the  province  of  Pesaro,  endeavoured 
to  attract  to  that  city  some  of  the  workmen  of  Urbania ;  a 
keramist  of  the  name  of  Bartolucci  formed  an  establishment 
there  which  was  closed  shortly  afterwards.     In  1763,  a  new 
manufactory  was  estabUshed  at  Pesaro,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Passeri.     His  object  was  rather  to  imitate  the  Chinese  porce- 
lain than  to  revive  the  ancient  ItaUan  majoUca.   Many  further 
attempts  were  afterwards  made ;  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the 
taste  of  the  period.     The  new  manufactory  of  Pesaro  ceased 
to  exist  shortly  afterwards,  and  their  pieces  maybe  considered 
as  the  last  productions  of  the  majolica  which  had  formed,  in 
the  XVIth  century,  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  artistic 
crown  of  Italy. 

S  IIL    FRENCH  FINE  FAYENCE  OF  THE   SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY, 
CALLED  HENRY  XL  WARE. 

This  pottery  is  unique  in  its  kind ;  its  manufacture  was 
not  of  gradual  growth,  but  rose  at  once  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  was  discontinued,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years, 
without  its  being  known,  at  the  present  day,  by  whom  or 
where  it  was  carried  on. 
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The  paste  used  for  modelliug  this  fayence  is  a  true  pipe- 
clay, fine  and  very  white,  so  that  it  did  not  require,  like  the 
Italian  fayence,  to  be  concealed  by  a  coating  {engohe\  or 
opaque  enamel ;  the  decorations  are  merely  glazed  with  a  very 
thin  varnish,  yellowish,  but  transparent. 

These  decorations  usually  consist  of  interlaced  ornaments 

tastefully  arranged  in  a  style  resembling,  to  a 
ti^oftiijr*"  certain  degree,  the  Arabian.  These  consist  of 
^^'^'**  patterns  formed  of  small  bands  of  yellow  ochre, 

with  borders  of  light  brown,  or  designs  of  a  carnation  red, 
formed  in  the  ground  itself  of  the  paste.  These  ornaments, 
which  are  drawn  with  wonderful  clearness  and  precision,  are  not 
traced  with  a  brush,  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed ;  they 
have  been  engraved  in  the  paste  by  different  processes  un- 
necessary to  be  explained  here,*  and  the  colouring  substances 
have  been  then  incrusted  in  the  incisures  so  as  to  leave 
no  inequalities  upon  the  surface  of  the  vase.  When  this 
operation  had  been  completed,  the  vase  was  baked  and  after- 
wards glazed.  These  elegant  incrustations  are  not  the  only 
ornaments  of  this  fayence ;  it  is  also  enriched  with  alto-relie& 
consisting  of  mouldings,  corbels,  masks,  &c.,  which  harmonise 
well  with  the  arabesques  of  the  ground ;  some  pieces  are  even 
adorned  with  detached  figures.  The  forms  of  the  different 
vases  are  always  pure  in  outline,  and  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  so  that  this  exquisite  pottery  maybe  justly  com- 
pared to  the  repousse,  chased^  and  damascened  metal-work  of 
the  XVIth  century. 
But,  ignorant  as  we  are  with  respect  to  the  locality  of  this 

manufacture,  we  learn  firom  existing  specimens 
^o'^lT^  the  period  of  its  fabrication.  The  salamander  f  and 
xvitfc^t^.    other  insignia  of  Francis  I.  are  to  be  observed 

upon  some  of  the  pieces,  but  these  are  rare,  and 
appear  to  be  first  essays ;  then,  upon  a  large  number  of  pieces, 

*  M.  Brongniart)  Tra\U  det  Arts  ciramiqueSf  t.  ii.  p.  176,  fully  deBoribea  the  prooeas 
by  whioh  this  ware  is  manufkotured. 

t  The  well-known  device  of  Francis  L,  which  he  adopted  with  the  motto,  ''  Kutrisoo 
et  extinguo/'  I  nounsh  and  extinguish, — aUuding  to  the  fiible  that  the  Salamander 
fed  upon  firo  and  extinguished  it.  He  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  with  the  Sala- 
mander and  ^e  motto  **  Nudrisoo  il  buono  e  spingo  il  rea"  This  emblem  decorates 
all  the  palaces  he  built.  Fontainebleau  is  covered  with  it^  and  Ohambord  oontains 
nearly  4000.  He  gave  the  Salamander  as  arms  to  the  city  of  Havre  which  he  buHt. 
The  letter  F  surmounted  by  a  crown  is  also  one  of  the  marks  of  Francis  I. 
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more  beautiful  and  chaste  in  design  than  the  first,  we  find 
the  arms  of  France  and  the  device  or  impresa  *  of  Henry  IL,t 
and  now  and  then,  the 
two  D's  interlaced  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Valentinois. 
Hence,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  manufacture  of  this 
fayence  begun  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
was  continued  under  that 
of  Henry  IL,  and  the  cu*- 
cumstance  that  we  find  on 
it  the  emblems  of  these  two 
princes  alone,  establish  it 
entirely  as  of  French 
origin.  Some  antiquaries 
have  thought  that  this 
fayence  was  executed  in 
Italy;  but  it  differs  too 
essentially  firom  the  ItaUan 
majolica,  both  in  its  paste 
and  in  the  style  of  its  deco- 
ration, to  allow  of  our  enter- 
taining this  opinion,  which 
has  no  evidence  in  its  sup- 
port. Italy  does  not  con- 
tain in  her  museums  one 
piece  of  this  fayence,  nor 
are  we  aware  that  any  spe- 
cimen has   been    brought 

firom  that  country ;  the  greater  number  of  the  pieces,  scattered 
in  various  collections,  are  derived  firom  Touraine  and  La 
Vendue. 

Moreover,  these  pieces  are  very  rare,  scarcely  forty  can  be 

*  Imprtaa,  Empresct,  ItaL  from  Fr.  entreprise,  anciently  written  emprise,  because 
devices  are  used  "  pour  exprimir  des  entreprises  heroiques,  pour  declarer  quelque 
grand  dessein,  qaelque  noble  sentiment,  quelque  belle  passion."    Millin. 

t  The  device  of  Henry  II.  was,  in  his  youth,  a  full  moon,  with  the  motto,  **  Cum 
plena,  est  emula  soUs."  He  afterwards  bore  the  crescent^  with  the  motto,  **  Donee 
totum  impleat  orbem."  Henry  bore  the  crescent  variously  disposed,  with  the 
same  motto,  sometimes  three  interlaced,  sometunes  only  one.  It  was  generally 
accompanied  by  bows,  quivers,  and  other  attributes  of  Diana,  with  their  joint  initials, 
the  D  and  H  interlaced. 


Fig.  110. 


Candlestick,  &venoe  of  Henry  li. 
8irA.deBoth8child.; 
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enumerated.  The  collection  of  M.  Preaux,  at  Paris,  which  was 
the  richest  iu  this  kind,  contained  six  pieces,  among  which 
is  a  candlestick*  of  exquisite  form  (Fig.  110),  and  a  pretty 
biberon;  that  of  M.  Sauvageot  has  five  very  fine  pieces, 
especially  a  large  saltcellar  in  the  form  of  a  triangular 
pedestal,  with  little  genii  at  the  comers  supporting  shields 
with  the  arms  of  !R^nce ;  the  Museum  of  the  LonyTe,  a 
cup  and  a  saltcellar  enriched  with  detached  figures;  the 
Musee  C^ramique  of  Sevres,  a  cup  upon  a  pedestal  and 
cover.  The  finest  specimens  known  are  two  large  ewers 
belonging  to  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild;  one  came  from 
the  Strawberry  Hill  collection,  the  other  from  that  of  M.  de 
Monville ;  this  last  has  been  engraved  in  Willemin's  work, 
and  described  by  M.  Pottier,t  the  first  who  gave  some 
excellent  suggestions  upon  this  fayence,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  so  learned  an  observer. 

§  IV.    ENAMELLED  EAKTHEKWARE  OP  BERNARD  PALISSY. 

At  the  period  when  Italian  majolica  had  attained  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  enjoyed  throughout  Europe 
a  justly  deserved  reputation,  there  arose  in  France  a  man 
whose  persevering  genius  endowed  his  country  with  keramic 
productions  of  a  totally  new  description,  which  owed  nothing 
to  foreign  imitation. 

Bernard  Palissy  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Agen,  apparently 
paiis«yandhi*  about  1510.  Accordiug  to  M.  Cap,{  the  village 
works.  ^f  j^^  Chapelle-Biron  may  boast  of  having  given 

him  birth.  A  geometrician,  land-surveyor,  painter  of  glass 
and  images,  Palissy  was  living  in  a  distant  part  of  Saintonge, 
and  working  ^t  his  diflferent  professions  to  support  his  nu- 
merous fanaily,  when,  on  seeing  a  fine  cup  of  enamelled 
earthenware,  he  determined  to  apply  himself  to  the  discovery 
of  a  white  enamel  adapted  to  the  glazing  of  pottery.  Fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  embittered  by  physical  and  moral  suffering, 
were  employed  in  these  researches.  His  curious  memoirs 
describe  to  us  all  he  endured,  with  a  patience  which  stood 

♦  Now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Anthony  de  BothachilcL 
t  Mommenti  Frcm^aU  inSditt,  t.  iL  p.  65,  pL  289. 

X  HiBtorical  Memoir  of  Palissy,  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of  his  complete  works. 
Paris,  1844. 
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every  trial,  before  he  succeeded  in  producing  that  magnificent 
enamelled  pottery  by  which  his  name  has  been  immortalised. 

"  II  y  a  vingt-cinq  ans  passez,"  he  says,  "  qu  il  me  fut 
montre  une  coupe  de  terre,  tournee  et  esmaillee  d'une  telle 
beaute,  que  des  lors  i  *entray  en  dispute  avec  ma  propre 
pensee  en  me  rememorant  plusieurs  propos  qu'aucuns 
m'avoient  tenus  en  se  mocquant  de  moi  lorsque  ie  peindois 
las  images.  Or  voyant  que  Tor  commenjoit  a  les  dflaisser 
au  pays  de  mon  habitation,  et  que  la  vitrerie  n'avoit  pas 
grande  requeste,  ie  vay  penser  que  si  i'avois  trouv^  Tinvention 
de  faire  des  esmaia,  que  ie  pourrois  faire  des  vaisseaux  de 
terre  et  autre  chose  de  belle  ordonnance,  parceque  Dieu 
m'avoit  donne  d'entendre  quelque  chose  a  la  pourtraiture,  et 
des  lors  sans  avoir  esgard  ie  n'avois  nulle  connoissance  des 
terres  argileuses,  ie  me  mis  II.  chercher  les  esmaux,  comme  un 
homme  qui  taste  en  tenebres."* 

He  then  relates  all  the  fruitless  attempts  which  he  made, 
and  leaves  us  impressed  with  the  deepest  admiration  of  that 
strength  of  character  which  enabled  him  to  bear  up  imder 
calumny,  disappointments,  and  aflflictions  of  every  kind,  rather 
than  rdinquisn  his  object.  Some  extracts  from  his  memoirs 
will  suflSce  to  show  his  unconquerable  energy. 

"  Sur  cela  il  me  survint  un  autre  malheur,  lequel  me  donna 
grande  fascherie,  qui  est,  que  Ie  bois  m'ayant  failli,  ie  fus 
contraint  brusler  les  estapes  que  soustenoyent  les  trailles  de 
mon  iardin,  les  quelles  estant  bruslees  ie  fus  contraint  brusler 
les  tables  et  plancher  de  la  maison,  afin  de  faire  fondre  la 
seconde  composition.  I  'estois  en  xme  telle  engoisse  que  ie 
ne  saurois  dire :  car  i  'estois  tout  tan  et  d^seich^  k  cause  du 
labeur  et  de  la  chaleur  de  foumeau ;  il  y  avoit  plus  d'un  mois 
que  ma  chemise  n'avoit  sieche  sur  moy,  encores  que  pour  me 
consoler  on  se  moquoit  de  moy,  et  mesme  ceux  qui  me 
devoient  secourir  alloient  crier  par  la  ville  qui  ie  faisois 
brusler  Ie  plancher :  et  par  tel  moyen  Ton  me  faisoit  perdre 
mon  credit,  et  m'estimoit-on  estre  fol." 

It  was  not  sufficient  for  Palissy  to  endure  unheard-of 
fatigues,  he  had  also  to  encounter  capital  accusations  :  "  Les 
autres  disoient  que  ie  cherchois  k  faire  de  la  fausse  monnoye, 

*  (Eurret  de  Bernard  Pdliwj,  published  by  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond«  Paris,  1777>  p>  14> 
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qui  estait  un  mal  qui  me  faisoit  seicher  sur  les  pieds,  et  m'en 
allois  par  les  rues  tout  baiss6  comme  un  homme  honteux." 

Notwithstanding  all,  lie  continues  his  experiments,  and 
engages  a  journeyman  potter  to  assist  him  in  his  labours ; 
but  soon  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  comfort  afforded  him 
by  this  man :  ''  Quand  nous  eusmes  travaill^  I'espace  de  six 
mois,  il  Mut  donner  cong6  au  potior,  auquel  par  faute 
d'argent  ie  fus  contraint  de  donner  de  mes  vestements  pour 
son  salaire/' 

Nor  were  domestic  trials  wanting ;  his  wife  and  his  rela- 
tions, who  thought  him  mad,  caused  him,  by  their  reproaches, 
annoyances  of  another  sort.  **  En  me  retirant  ainsi  souille  et 
trempe,  ie  trouvois  en  ma  chambre  une  seconde  persecution 


Fig.  111.    "  Rustic  "  dish  with  reptiles,  shells.  Ae,    Enamelled  ware  of  B.  Falisqy. 
XVIth  centuiy.    ColL  Soltykofll 

pire  que  la  premiere,  que  me  fait  a  present  esmerveiller  que  ie 
ne  suis  consume  de  tristesse." 

At  last  Palissy  discovered  the  composition  of  various 
enamels  which  could  be  applied  to  pottery.  He  had  yet 
much  to  accomplish  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  baking  of  his 
vessels,  and  to  protect  them  against  all  the  accidents  inci- 
dental to  firing ;  but  he  gained  new  courage  from  this  first 
success.     "  Quand  je  fus    repose  un  pen  de  temps,   avec 
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regrets  de  ce  que  nul  n'avoit  pitie  de  moy,  ie  dis  a  mon 
ame :  Qu'est-ce  qui  te  triste,  puisque  tu  as  trouve  ce  que 
tu  cherchois  P  T^availle,  a  present,  et  tu  rendras  honteux  tes 
detracteurs/' 

He  was  right  in  persevering :  after  fifteen  years  of  labour, 
toil,  and  suffering,  ne  discovered  a  method  ''  de  faire  divers 
esmaux  entremeslez  en  mani^re  de  iaspe/'  This  discovery 
enabled  him  to  live  for  some  years,  and  gave  him  the  means 
of  further  extending  his  expenments. 

Soon  he  arrived  at  the  composition  of  his  "  pieces  rustiques,'* 
a  name  he  gave  to  those  dishes  ornamented  with  reptiles, 
shells,  fishes,  plants,  and  insects  all  executed  in  relief  and  per- 
fectly true  to  nature,  both  in  form  and  colour  (Fig.  111.) 
As  they  were  aU 
moulded  upon  na- 
tural models,*  these 
dishes  were  not  de- 
signed for  domes- 
tic uses,  but  to  adorn 
the  "  dressoirs," 
which  it  was  the 
custom  among  the 
rich  to  have  filled 
with  vessels  of  show, 
however  splendid  the 
service  of  the  table 
might  be  besides. 
Palissy  was  now 
amply  compensated 
for  his  troubles; 
these  curious  and 
remarkable  works  be- 
came the  source  of  considerable   emolument,  and  brought 


Fig.  us.    DUh  with  Arabesques  in  reUet    Palis^. 
Marlborough  House. 


*  M.  Pettier  has  described  to  us,  from  a  manuscript  of  tbe  XVIth  century,  the 
processes  Palissy  must  have  employed  for  the  execution  of  these  singular  casts. 
**  On  se  servait,  i>our  preparer  le  motif  de  la  composition,  d'un  plat  d*dtain  but  la 
surface  duquel  on  collait,  k  I'aide  de  t^rdbenthine  de  Venise,  le  lit  de  feuilles  k  nerruree 
apparentes,  de  galets  de  riyi^re,  de  petrifications,  qui  constitue  le  fond  ordinaire  de 
oes  compositions ;  sur  ce  champ,  on  disposait  les  petiU  hettions,  comme  dit  le  manu- 
scrit^  qui  deviuent  en  former  le  sujet  principal ;  on  fizait  ces  animauz,  reptiles, 
poissons  et  insectes,  au  moyen  de  fils  tr^  fins,  qu'  on  faisoit  passer  de  Tautre  o^^t^  du 
plat  en  pratiquant  k  ce  dernier  de  petite  iron  avec  une  altoe ;  enfin  Tensemhle  ayant 
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him  into  favour  with  the  nobles,  among  whom  he  found  some 
valuable  friends  and  patrons. 

Not  satisfied  with  Ids  first  successes,  he  continued  working 
at  the  improvement  of  his  pottery,  which,  under  his  sldlfiil 
hands,  assumed  varied  and  graceful  forms,  and  was  enriched 
by  well-modelled  masks  and  pleasing  arabesques  (Fig.  112). 
Soon  he  raised  his  art  to  the  elevation  of  sculpture,  and 
added  subjects  in  bas-rehef  to  the  rich  decorations  of  his 
dishes.  He  produced  a  multitude  of  small  objects,  writing- 
stands,  saltcellars,  and  candlesticks,  enriched  with  elegant 
rcUefs,  and  sometimes  with  figures  of  charming  originality. 

Finding  himself  in  a  position  to  give  full  development  to 
his  art,  to  crown  his  labours,  Falissy  began  to  manu&cture 
pieces  of  large  dimensions,  which  he  designated  "  rustiques 
figulines,"  and  were  intended  for  the  decoration  of  gardens. 
It  was  then  that,  patronised  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency,  he  took  the  title  of  "  Ouvrier 
de  terre,  inventeur  des  rustiques  figulines  du  roi  et  de 
Monseigneur  le  due  de  Montmorency,  pair  et  connetable  de 
France.'* 

The  protection  of  these  influential  persons  was  of  great 
assistance  to  Falissy ;  he  had  embraced  the  Reformed  religion, 
and,  after  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  in  1566,  was  carried  to 
Bordeaux  and  incarcerated,  in  defiance  of  a  safeguard  given 
him  by  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  His  workshops  were 
destroyed,  and  he  would  certainly  have  been  put  to  death 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the  Constable  with 
the  Queen-Mother,  added  to  the  authority  of  the  King,  who 
attached  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux, that  his  life  might  be  preserved  to  the  arts. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  continued  her  protection,  and  estab- 
lished him  in  the  Tuileries,  where  workshops  were  constructed 
for  his  use.     It  was  there  that  he  executed  his  finest  works. 

He  escaped  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  but  in 
1587,  was  again  persecuted  for  his  religious  opinions.  He 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died,  it  is  believed,  in  1589. 

rega  ioos  ses  perfectioxmements  par  Tex^cution  d'une  foule  de  details  Tariableesohr- 
ant  lea  oiroonstances,  on  ooulait  but  le  tout  iine  couche  de  pUtre  fin,  dont  TempreiDte 
devait  former  le  moule ;  ou  d^gageait  enauite  les  animaux  du  leur  enreloppe  da 
plAtre."    Monumenf  FranfaU  irUdiUf  t  ii  p.  69. 
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It  appears  from  a  book  of  expenses  for  the  year  1570,* 
kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  works  to  the  kmg,  that 
from  that  period  Palissy  had  associated  with  him  pSS^!"'"' 
in  his  labours,  Nicolas  and  Mathurin  Palissy,  his 
sons  or  his  nephews,  who  probably  succeeded  him.  A  dish, 
of  common  occurrence,  representing  Henry  IV.  surrounded 
by  his  family,  must  have  been  the  work  of  his  followers. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  counterfeit  the  compositions 
of  Palissy,  but  these  imitations  have  always  fallen  far  short  of 


Fig.  114.    Drinking  cup.    Bnamelled  pot- 
tery of  Oermauy.    Coll.  Palliser. 


Fig.    118.     Voae,  enamelled   pottery    ot 
Oennany.   ColL  Sauvagoot 

the  originals,  and  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  even  an 
unpractised  eye. 

The  fayence  of  Palissy  is  characterised  by  a  S^S^'**'"' 
particular  style,  and  by  several  quaUties  peculiar  to 
itself.  We  find  on  it  no  painting,  strictly  so  called,  that  is 
flat  painting,  with  shaded  colours;  its  decorations  consist 
always  of  reliefs  coloured.  The  enamel  is  hard,  and  very 
briUiant,  but  little  cracks  may  often  be  observed  upon  its 
surface.     The  colours  employed  are  pure  yellow,  yellow  ochre, 

*  The  diflcovery  of  this  document  is  due  to  H.  ChampoUion  Figeac,  who  has 
published  a  letter  upon  the  subject  in  the  (Jabinet  de  VamateWf  tip.  276. 
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a  fine  indigo  blue,  a  greyish  blue,  brown,  violet,  and  yellowish 
white  ;  for  Palissy  never  succeeded  in  discovering  the  first 
object  of  his  researches,  the  pure  white  of  the  Italian  ma- 
jolica ;  or,  at  least,  he  never  was  able  to  employ  it  in  his 

work.  The  under- 
neath of  his  dishes  is 
never  of  an  even  tone, 
but  much  speckled 
with  various  coloured 
marble  patterns,  in 
shades  of  blue,  yellow, 
and  violet  brown  ;  this 
is  doubtless  that  glaz- 
ing of  "Divers  esmaux 
en  tremeslez  en  ma- 
nure de  iaspe,"  the 
first  result  of  his  la- 
bours. M.  Brongniart 
has  remarked,*  that 
the  shells  with  which 
Palissy  ornamented 
hii  rustic  pieees  are 
the  fossil  shells  of  the 
Park  baiin ;  the  fish 
are  those  of  the  Seine, 
the  reptiles  and  plants 
of  the  environsof  Paris; 
there  is  no  foreign 
production  to  be  met 
among  them.  He 
hence  concludes,  that 
a  certain  fayence,  on  which  are  represented  no  fossil  shells, 
but  only  the  plants  and  reptiles  of  the  south  of  France,  and 
the  reverse  of  which  is  of  a  uniform  chesnut  brown,  is  an 
imitation  of  PaUssy,  but  ancient  date. 

An  enamelled  fayence  in  relief  manufactured  in  Germany  (at 
Nuremberg)  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  works  of  Palissy, 
but  the  form  of  the  vases  and  the  style  of  the  subjects  and 

*  Brongniart,  work  before  quoted,  t  ii.  pp.  66,  69. 


Fig.  115.  Palissy  Tase  enriched  with  mssks  and  fhiit  in  nlied 
Museum  of  the  Louvre. 
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of  the  ornaments  modelled  upon  this  pottery,  lead  us  easily  to 
recognise  its  German  origin.     (Pigs.  118,  114.)     The  paste 
of  which  it  is  made  has  neither  the  whiteness  nor  hardness 
of  that  of  Palissy,  nor  have 
the  enamels  the  same  bril- 
liancy. 

Examples  of  Falissy's 
fayence  are  still  very  nu- 
merous. The  Louvre  (Fig. 
115)  and  the  Keramic  Mu- 
seum at  Sevres,  exhibit  many 
beautiful  specimens ;  but  the 
collection  of  M.  Sauvageot 
decidedly  contains  the  most 
complete  series  of  his  works. 
Nor  have  foreign  collections 
failed  to  give  them  a  place. 
The  Japan  Palace  at  Dresden 
and  the  Chamber  of  Arts  at 
BerUn  possess  fine  specimens. 

Of  his  large  pieces,  the 
ornaments  on  foimtains 
and  gardens,  those  "rus- 
tiques  figulines,''  so  in 
fashion  in  his  time,  none 
whatever  remain.  The  Mu- 
seum of  Sevres  alone  pos- 
sesses the  capital  of  a  column,  considered  to  be  a  fragment  of 
this  kind  of  production. 

To  Palissy,  also,  are  attributed  those  enamelled  glazed 
tiles  {carreaux  de  revetement)^  enriched  with  paintings 
(Fig.  116),  which  decorated  the  chapel  and  several  apartments 
of  the  Chateau  of  Ecouen,  built  from  1645  to  1557  by  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency.  These  tiles  were  partly  torn 
from  the  walls  and  the  floors  at  the  period  that  the  chateau 
was  given  up  for  the  school  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  They 
are  often  met  with  in  collections. 


Fig.  116.    FaUaqr  itoye  tile.   Hua^  de  Cauny. 
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§  V.    STONEWARE  OF  FLANDERS  AND  GERMANY. 

The  name  of  stoneware  has  been  given,  in  the  Keramic  art, 
to  a  kind  of  pottery  of  dense  paste,  very  hard,  sonorous, 
opaque,  more  or  less  finely  grained,  and  capable  alike  of 
dispensing  with  a  glazing,  or  of  receiving  one.* 

The  stonewares  made  in  the  XVth,  XVIth,  and  XVIIth 
centuries  (Fig.  117)  in  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Holland, 
and  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Rhine,  have  a  pecu- 
liar character,  which 
makes  them  easily  re- 
cognised; the  forms, 
the  style  of  orna- 
mentation,thecolours 
with  which  they  are 
often  enriched,  suffi- 
ciently indicate  their 
origin. 

The    manufacture 
of  the  most  ancient, 
called  "Jacobus  Kan- 
netje,"  is  very  gener- 
ally attributed  to  the 
Countess  of  Holland, 
Jacqueline  of  Bava- 
ria.t  It  is  related  that, 
during  her  captivity 
in  the  castle  of  Tey- 
lingen    in    Holland, 
she  amused  herself  by 
throwing  these  stone- 
ware vessels  from  her 
window  into  the  Rhine,  in  order  that  they  might  at  some  future 
day  become  objects  of  antiquarian  research.    (Fig. 
4Sif3SK^*^*  118.)    Without  attaching  great  importance  to  this 
tradition,  which  would  carry  back  the  manufacture 
of  the  stonewares  to  1425,  it  is  yet  very  credible  that  this  kind 

*  Brongniart  has  added  the  epitheb  ehramt  to  the  name  gt'lt,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  pottery  from  the  quartz  rock  of  that  name.    Work  before  quoted,  t.  iL  p.  92. 
t  Ibid.,t.  ilp.  222. 


Fig.  117.    Pilgrim's  bottlo.    Blue  and  white  stoneware. 
1590.     Coll.  Beroal. 
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of  pottery  may  have  been  invented  towards  the  middle  of  the 
XV th  century;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  it 
received,  either  by  modelhng,  or  by  en- 
graving and  impression,  or  by  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  coloured  enamels,  the  decora- 
tions which  have  rendered  it  a  "  poterie 
de  luxe/' 

The  stonewares  of  the  first  ^,^^^^^^^1^^ 
half  of  the  XVIth  century,  diffe^tj^^ 
and  those  of  the  end  of  the  "^ ' 
XVth,  are  decorated  with  ornaments,  ar- 
morial achievements,  and  sometimes  with 
figures,  either  incised  or  in  a  very  shght 
reUef,  effected  by  the  impression  of  a  seal, 
or  stamped.     Almost  all  have  been  ren- 
dered more  or  less  briUiant  by  a  lustre 
due  to  salt ;    the  ground  has  sometimes 
received  a  coloured  glazing  over  the  entire 
surface.     To  this  kind  of  stoneware  ap- 
parently belongs  a  bottle,  bearing  the  shield 
of  France,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Sevres, 
and  of  which  M.  Brongniart  refers  the  ma- 
nufacture to  the  reign  of   Charles   VIII.,    from  the   form 
of  the  liUes,  and  that  of 
the  letters  of  the  inscription, 
CH  ARLE  ROT,  eugravcd  upon 
the    side   (panse)    of   the 
bottle. 

With  respect  to  stone- 
wares enriched  with  figures 
and  ornaments  modelled  in 
relief,  or  embellished  with 
polychromatic  enamels  upon 
reUef  (Fig.  119),  they  would 
appear  to  be  all  posterior 
to  the  first  half  of  the  XVIth 
century,  and  they  are  ge- 
nerally even  of  the  XVIIth. 

The  dates  to  be  met  with  upon  vases  of  stoneware  of  this 
kind,  support    this   opinion.     The  most  ancient  date  found 


Fig  118.  Jacobus  Konnelje 
XVth  century.  CoU.  Mar 
r\'at 


Fig.  110.    Apoetlcs'  Mug.    German  stone'ware. 
XVIIth  centiu-y.    ColL  Marryat 
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inscribed  upon  pieces  in  this  style,  in  the  Museum  of  Sevies, 
is  1569 ;  there  are  no  dates  much  more  ancient  upon  the 
vases  in  the  Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berhn,  nor  upon  those  of 
the  Keramic  Museum  of  Dresden.     M.  J.  d'Hujrvetter^  who 

had  formed  at  Ghent  a  consider- 

able  collection  of  German   and 

/V'^^^^^^^^^l^RJ  Flemish    stonewares,    possessed 

none  that  bore  a  date  anterior 
to  1570*  (Fig.  120). 

Among  the  stonewares  of 
artistic  veJue  must  also  be  ranked 
the  first  productions  of  Bottcher, 
a  celebrated  German  chemist,  who 
first  discovered  the  process  of  the 
manufecture  of  porcelain.  These 
are  true  red,  or  reddish-brown 
stone- wares,  having  the  hardness, 
the  grain,  and  the  complete 
opacity  of  this  ware.  The  clay  of 
which  it  is  composed  comes  from 
Okrilla,  near  Meissen.  The  first 
specimens  made  by  Bottcher, 
about  1704,  are  without  glaze ; 
but  by  cutting  and  poUshing 
Pig.120.  Jag. Grtsn^djxvitheentmy.  upon  a  lapidaTy's  whccl,  a  bril- 

liancy  was  given  them  which,  at 
first  sight,  would  cause  them  to  be  taken  for  marble,  or  for  a 
very  fine  red  lacquer.  About  1708,  Bottcher  discovered  the 
method  of  colouring  this  red  stoneware  with  a  black  varnish 
or  brown  lacquer ;  the  specimens  are  often  of  graceful  form, 
and  decOTated  with  paintings  and  gildings  not  fixed  by  the 
fire.  The  process  of  making  this  red  stoneware  was  lost  in 
1756,  at  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years  War.f     (Fig.  121.) 


*  Brongniist,  work  before  quoted,  p.  226. 
t  Dr.  GiiBtay  Klemxn.  IHe  Konigluh  S&chnache  PorceUanrtmd  Ckfdue^mnUumg. 
Dresden,  S.  89 — 106.  We  avail  ourselyes  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  quoting  a 
work  of  Dr.  Klemm,  conservator  of  the  Keramic  muaeum  of  Dresden,  to  express 
our  gratitude  for  the  gracious  reception  we  experienced  when  we  visited  that  museum, 
and  for  the  documents  with  which  he  furnished  us,  upon  the  Keramic  productions 
of  Saxony. 
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§  VI.    PORCELAIN. 

The  Portuguese  first  imported  Chinese  porcelain  about 
1 508.  It  was  a  pottery  very  different,  and  very  superior  to 
all  that  the  Keramic  art  had  then  produced  in  Europe.  It 
Tiras  characterised  by  a  fine,  hard,  compact,  imper-  chamctorof 
meable  paste,  and  above  all  by  translucidity,  *~«po«»J**»- 
a  quality  which  distinguished  it  essentially  from  all  other 
pottery  before  known.* 

Accordingly,  from  its  first  appearance,  it  was  eagerly  sought 
after  by  princes  and  nobles,  and  was,  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  XVIth  century,  already  so  extensively  used  that  its 
introduction  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  decUne 
of  the  majohca  manufactories  in  Italy ;  f  and  it  had  by  the 
beginning  of  the  following  century  completely  replaced  this 
fine  fayence  upon  the  sumptuous  dressoirs. 

Long  sea  voyages  were  not  at  that  time  so  easily  performed 

•  The  etymology  of  the  name  of  porcelain,  given  to  this  class  of  pottery,  has  been 
the  subject  of  very  different  opinions.  There  is  only  one  point  of  agreement,  that 
this  word  is  not  derived  from  the  Chinese  :  in  the  Chinese  language,  porcelain  is 
called  Taee  or  Tsee-ki;  in  Japa%  Jakimono-no,  It  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
word  porcelain  came  from  Por^lanct,  a  name  which  the  Portuguese  give  to  a  cup, 
bowl,  or  any  other  earthen  vesseL  H.  Brongniart  (Traits  dea  arts  cdramiques,  t,  h. 
p.  474)  thinks  that  this  word  is  derived  frx>m  tiie  shell  named  porcelain,  which,  by 
its  lustre  and  whiteness,  resembles  pottery  of  that  name.  It  may  be  that  this 
etymology  is  not  yet  the  true  one,  for  the  word  poroeltUne  existed  in  the  fVench 
language  long  before  the  XVIth  centmy,  consequently  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  this  pottery  into  Europe.  Indeed,  if  we  consult  the  old  inventories  of  the  personal 
property  of  kings  and  princes  in  the  XlVih  centuiy,  vre  shall  then  find  the  word 
porcelain  applied  to  a  precious  substance  cut  into  eups  or  vases,  or  used  to  fbim  a 
back-ground  for  objects  in  chased  and  enamelled  metaL  These  are  some  examples  : 
'*  Une  escuelle  d'ime  pierre  appel^  pouroeUaiB^"  4tc  (Inventaire  du  due  ^Af^ou^  de 
1860,  fol.  149) ;  ''  Ung  tableau  de  pouroelaine  carr^  de  plusieurs  pieces  et  au  milieu 
I'ymage  de  Notre  Dame  gamye  d'argent^**  (Iiwtnlwre  de  CharUi  v.,  foL  184) ;  "  Ung 
tableau  carr^  de  pourcelaine  en  d'un  cost^  est  I'ynuige  de  Notre  Dame  en  ung  esmau 
d'azur,"  {M^vm  Inveniaire,  foL  220) ;  *'  Une  petite  pierre  de  pourcelaine  entaill^  k  six 
petis  vmsges  garnye  d'or,"  (Mime  Inventcnre,  foL  258);  *'  XJng  petit  tableau  de  pource- 
laine ou  est  intaille  un  crucinement  sans  gamyson,"  (Inventmre  de  Ckarlet  VI.  de  1899). 
This  stone,  called  pourcelaine^,  must  be  a  precious  material ;  for  the  object  to  which  it 
is  attached  almost  alwavs  richly  mounted  in  enamelled  gold,  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones ;  it  was  doubtless  a  kind  of  agate,  chalcedony  perhaps,  the  character 
of  which  is  cloudy,  of  a  dead  or  milk  white,  or  still  more  probably,  the  blue  chalce- 
dony, which  partakes  of  a  bluish  tinge.  All  these  stones  have,  like  Chinese 
porcelain,  asemi-transluciditv ;  they  assume  the  colour  of  it,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
therefore,  that  the  name  of  the  stone  oskHed  pourcelaine,  should  have  been  applied  to 
the  new  pottery  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  This  word  will  have  afterwards 
been  transformed  into  porcelaine,  as  pourtraiture,  which  we  have  just  read  in  the 
extracts  from  the  memoirs  of  Palissy,  has  changed  itself  into  portraiture.  We  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  decide  the  question  of  etvmology ;  but  we  submit  these  documents 
to  the  learned,  who  occupy  themselves  with  such  matters. 

t  FMseri,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  99. 
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IiiTentor  of  soft 
XforoeUin. 


as  now ;  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  alone  frequented  the 
Chinese  seas,  and  porcelain  maintained  a  high  price.  So 
that  all  the  working  Keramists  of  any  talent  or  education,  as 
well  as  the  learned,  initiated  in  chemical  knowledge,  sought 
with  eagerness  the  means  of  imitating  this  beautiful 
potter}^  Yet  nearly  one  hundred  years  elapsed 
before  they  discovered  the  art  of  making,  by  a 
very  compUcated  process,  a  porcelain  entirely  artificial,  having 

none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  true 
natural       porce- 
lain   of    China, 
although,     fix)m 
its  whiteness,  its 
translucency,and 
its  briDiant  glaze, 
it    had    all    the 
appearance        of 
it,  and  possessed 
many  of  its  pro- 
perties. This  new 
pottery,  to  which 
has  been    given 
the  name  of  soft 
porcelain  {tendre) 
was  made  for  the 
first  time  at  Saint 
Cloud,  in  1695. 
The  process  em- 
ployed   will    be 
noticed     further 
when    we  come 
to  speak   of  the 
manufacture  of  Sevres,  at  which  place  it  was   brought  to 
perfection ;  for  the  present,  we  have  only  been  desirous  of 
establishing  the  claims  of  France  to  this  invention,  and  of 
giving  to  this  pottery  the  place  which  belongs  to  it  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

This  artificial  porcelain,  which  was  difficult  of  fabrication, 
could  not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Chinese  porcelain. 


Fig.  121.    Cameo,  white  on  blue  ground,  after  Flaxm&n.    Wedg- 
wood stoneware.    XVIIIth  century.    Marlborough  House. 
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The  latter  was  composed  of  two  principal  elements  derived 
from  natural  productions  :  the  one  argillaceous  and  ^^^ . 
infusible,  called  Kaolin,  the  earth  which  in  Europe  caSiew**^**' 
has  preserved  the  same  name ;  the  other  dry  an^d  -'^^ 
fusible,  called  petun-tse,  which  is  felspar  ground.  The  glaze 
or  couvertCy  in  Chinese  yen,  was  composed  of  a  pecuhar  felspar 
finely  ground,  to  which  was  added  a  small  quantity  of  cAe-iao, 
a  kind  of  gypsum,  and  some  other  materials,  but  never  either 
lead  or  tin.* 

The  original  materials  had  been  sent  for  firom  China,  but 
arrived  in  a  fine  powder,  in  which  state  they  could  not  be  recog- 
nised; still  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  determine  the 
materials  of  which  this  porcelain  paste  was  composed,  to 
discover  in  what  proportions  the  mixture  was  effected,  and, 
above  all,  to  seek  the  localities  of  these  different  materials  in 
Europe.  The  efforts  of  many  learned  men  were  directed  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  these  ends. 

Until  the  first  year  of  the  X  Vlllth  century  these  researches 
were  all  in  vain.  For  Saxony  was  reserved  the  honour  of 
nuking  the  first  European  porcelain :  Johann  Friedrich 
Bottcher  was  the  author  of  this  discovery. 

Like  our  Palissy,  Bottcher  was  exposed  to  rough  obstacles 
before  he  obtained  the  object  of  his  desires.  If 
the  former  was  supported  under  trials  of  every  SS^JJbS^*^ 
description  by  his  firmness  of  character,  dauntless 
courage,  and  unconquerable  perseverance,  the  latter  possessed, 
in  the  room  of  these  higher  quahties,  an  unalteraole  gaiety 
and  Ught-heartedness,  which  enabled  him  to  endure  without 
complaint,  and  perhaps  even  without  feeling  them,  the  hardest 
labour  and  a  long  and  rigorous  captivity. 

Bottcher  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  February,  1682,  at 
Schlaiz  in  Voigtland,t  and  was  placed,  at  an  early  age,  Avith 
Zom,  an  apothecary  at  Berlin.  Already  initiated  by  his 
father  into  the  occult  sciences,  he  occupied  himself  in  his 
master's  laboratory  not  so  much  with  pharmacy  as  with  works 
of  alchemy.  A  rumour  of  this  spread  through  Berlin,  and 
fame,  never  slow  to  exaggerate  either  good  or  bad  repu- 
tations, already  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  a  maker  of  gold. 


*  Brongniart,  Work  before  quoted,  pp.  255,  429. 
t  Qustav  Kleinm,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  32. 
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His  experiments  in  the  transmutation  of  metals  had  given 
him,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
Frederick  WilUam  I.  Perceiving  that  the  interest  shown  by 
the  king  would  degenerate  into  persecution,  Bottcher  secretly 

Suitted  Berhn  and  travelled  for  three  years  in  Saxony.  He 
id  not  yet,  however,  consider  himself  safe,  and,  in  order  to 
evade  the  pursuit  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  wished  to 
seize  him  to  force  from  him  his  secret,  he  placed  himself  in 
1701,  under  the  protection  of  Frederick  Augustus  I.,  elector 
of  Saxony,  King  of  Poland,  who  allowed  him  to  settle  at 
Dresden. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  in  granting  his  protection  to 
Bottcher,  no  doubt  reckoned  upon  profiting  on  his  own 
account  by  the  talents  of  the  maker  of  gold;  he  ordered 
Tschimhaus  to  receive  him  into  his  laboratory  and  attentively 
to  overlook  his  works. 

Ehrenfried  Walter  de  Tschirnhaus  was  a  very  distinguished 
scholar.  After  having  traveUed  almost  over  all  Europe,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1682,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  whom 
he  submitted  several  of  his  scientific  works,  admitted  him  as 
one  of  their  members.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  applied 
himself  to  improvements  in  optics,  and  established  three  glass 
ftunaces,  from  which  were  produced  wonderful 
Tschirnhaua      uovclties  in  dioptrics  and  physics,  and  particularly 

aiwodated with  i  .  .      ^         i.«   i.         •       j  i.-  x  "^ 

fiottoher.  a  bummg  muror  which  gamed  mm  a  great  repu- 

tation. Tschimhaus,  who  was  a  very  good 
chemist,  had  tried  also  to  make  porcelain ;  but  supposing 
it  was  only  a  vitrification,  his  operations  were  so  con- 
ducted as  to  issue  in  no  other  result  than  a  milky  glass, 
which  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  true  porcelain. 

From  the  moment  that  Bottcher  was,  by  order  of  Frederick 
Augustus,  associated  with  this  learned  man,  he  became  very 
uneasy  at  his  position,  beginning  already  to  discover  the 
futility  of  his  researches  although  entered  upon  in  all  sincerity. 
But  under  so  distinguished  a  person  as  Tschimhaus,  the 
labours  of  Bottcher  were  to  take  a  more  useful  direction,  and 
his  knowledge  of  chemistry  could  not  fail  to  conduct  him  to 
more  real  and  tangible  results.  The  earlier  labours  of 
Tschimhaus  led  Bottcher  to  occupy  himself  with  experiments 
for  the  discovery  of  porcelain,  but  instead  of  seeking  it,  like 
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his  inspector,  througli  the  processes  of  vitrification,  he  had 
recourse  to  those  of  Eeramics,  and  thus  insured  his  success. 
Tschimhaus,  who  was  extensively  acquainted  with  minera- 
logy, and  who  had  well  studied  the  clays  of  Saxony, 
had  furnished  Bottcher  with  a  red  clay  from  OkriUa,  near 
Meissen,  to  make  his  crucibles.  Bottcher  recognised  peculiar 
properties  in  this  earth,  and,  after  various  attempts,  he  ob« 
tained,  in  1704,  a  red  pottery,  dense,  soUd,  very  hard,  and 
possessmg  thereifore  some  of  the  qualities  of  porcelain,  but 
wanting  in  translucidity,  the  most  essential  of  all.  This 
pottery  was  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  stone  ware,  as  we 
have  before  explained.  It  received,  however,  the  name  of  red 
porcelain. 

As  men  do  not  readily  divest  themselves  of  false  impressions, 
it  was  judged  that  this  invention  of  Bottcher  might  lead  him 
to  the  much  more  important  discovery  of  the  tincture  of  gold. 
The  elector,  under  pretext  of  withdrawing  him  from  the 
curiosity  of  the  pubhc,  and  securing  him  the  quiet  needful  for 
his  work,  had  a  laboratory  erected  for  him,  with  a  large 
number  of  furnaces,  in  the  Ch&teau  of  Meissen.  Everything 
was  given  him  that  he  could  wish  for — ^a  well-furnished  table, 
horses,  and  carriages ;  but  he  never  was  trusted  out  of  sight, 
or  permitted  to  leave  the  chateau  without  being  accompanied 
by  an  officer  of  the  elector,  who  sat  beside  him  in  his  carriage 
whenever  he  went  to  Dresden,  so  fearful  were  they  of  his  making 
his  escape,  and  carrying  off  with  him  his  precious  secrets. 

In  1706,  Charles  XII.  having  invaded  Saxony,  the  elector 
caused  Bottcher  and  his  workmen,  accompanied  by  Tschimhaus, 
to  be  conducted  to  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Konigstein, 
where  were  always  deposited  the  treasures  of  Saxony  when 
threatened  with  invasion.  A  laboratory  was  there  erected, 
and  experiments  continued  for  more  than  a  year.  Bottcher 
was  subjected,  in  this  fortress,  to  a  supervision  even  more 
severe  than  at  Meissen.  His  workmen  could  ill  endure  this 
rigorous  seclusion;  but  nothing  seemed  to  affect  the  inex- 
haustible gaiety  of  Bottcher,  who,  while  steadily  pursuing 
his  work,  composed  verses,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse  him- 
self in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1707,  the  elector  caused  him 
to  be  taken  back  to  Dresden.     A  new  laboratory  was  erected 
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for  him  upon  the  beautiful  terrace  of  Briihlsche  watered  bj 
the  Elbe.  New  experiments  were  there  set  on  foot  and  fol- 
lowed with  ardour,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  to  the  manufacture 
of  true  white  porcelain.  They  employed  for  fusing  the 
materials  the  burning  mirror  of  Tscmrnhaus,  who  shared  in 
all  these  labours.  The  researches  made  were  long  and 
laborious.  During  all  the  attempts  at  firing,  which  lasted 
four  or  five  days,  Bottcher  did  not  leave  his  furnace^  and 
succeeded,  by  his  gaiety  and  lively  talk,  in  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  his  workmen,  who  thus  endured,  without  a  murmur, 
the  greatest  fatigue.  The  new  experiments  were  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  Tschimhaus,  which  took  place  in  1708. 

Bottcher,  now  left  to  himself,  soon  resumed  his  work.  A 
batch  was  made,  the  firing  of  which  lasted  five  days ;  it  suc- 
ceeded perfectly ;  he  had  the  joy  of  drawing  firom  the  kiln,  in 
presence  of  fVederick  Augustus,  a  tea-pot  which  'was  thrown 
immediately  into  cold  water  without  experiencing  any  altera- 
tion.* TMs  pottery  was  still  only  a  red  stone-ware,  improved 
it  is  true,  and  able  to  resist  a  high  temperature,  but  not  real 
porcelain. 

The  principal  material  was  wanting ;  and  chance  brought  to 
Disco  of  a  ^^^^  that  which  science  had  failed  to  discover.  John 
bedofkaoun\t  Schuorr,  a  rich  iron-master,  passing  over  the  terri- 
tory of  Aue,  near  Schneeberg,  remarked  that  the  feet 
of  his  horse  sank  into  a  white,  soft  earth.  This  peculiarity 
struck  Schnorr,  to  whose  mind,  as  a  skilful  artisan,  the  idea 
suggested  itself  of  reducing  this  earth  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  selling  it  at  Dresden,  as  a  substitute  for  the  hair-powder 
made  of  wheat  flour  at  that  time  in  general  use.  Bottcher's 
valet-de-chambre  used  it  one  day  for  powdering  the  wig  of  his 
master,  who,  observing  its  unusual  weight,  questioned  his 
servant  as  to  where  this  powder  came  from.  He  learned  that 
it  was  earthy ;  he  made  trial  of  it ;  and  recognised  in  it,  to 
his  great  joy,  the  long  sought  kaolin,  the  substance  which 
forms  the  principal  basis  of  white  porcelain,  f 

*  Klemm,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  S5.  Brongniart  confiiders  thiB  fact  not  as  impos- 
sible, but  as  very  doubtful. 

t  This  fact  has  been  sometimes  given  with  the  date  1711 ;  but  the  first  porcelain 
having  been  manufactured  as  early  as  1709,  and  having  been  made,  according  to 
Dr.  Klemm  (p.  107),  with  the  kaolin  of  Aue,  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  date  of 
1711.  Besides  no  other  kaolin  is  known  with  which  Bdttcher  cotdd  have  made  his 
porcelain. 
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At  length  Bottcher  succeeded,  after  some  toil,  in  obtaining, 
in  1 709,  a  white  translucid  porcelain  having  all  the 
characters  of  the  Chinese.  The  exportation  of  J^^f^^^^n. 
kaolin  was  then  prohibited  under  the  severest 
penalties;  it  was  taken  to  the  manufactory  in  sealed 
casks.  The  most  minute  precautions  were  employed  to 
insure  the  secret  of  the  manufacture;  all  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it  were  sworn  to  silence  until  death ;  *  and  who- 
ever betrayed  his  oath  was  to  be  immured  for  life,  as  a 
state  prisoner,  in  the  fortress  of  Koningstein. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1701,  the  manufactory  of  porcelain 
was  established  in  the  chateau  of  Albrechtsberg,    p^^j^ 
at  Meissen,  and  Bottcher  was  named  director.  ^Sfactoiyat 

The  object  of  Bottcher's  labours  had  been  to  *'^"' 
obtain  a  pottery  similar  to  that  of  China ;  and  accordingly,  at 
the  outset,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  copy,  as  faithfully  as 
possible,  in  form  and 
colour,  the  beautiful 
porcelain  of  that 
country.  The  manu- 
factory of  Meissen 
succeeded  in  imi- 
tating it  so  exactly 
that  it  needs  a  prac- 
tised eye  to  distin- 
guish the  porcelain 
made  there  in  the 
Chinese  style  from 
the  true  Chinese  por- 
celain. (Rg.  122.) 
The  first  productions 
are  marked  with  an 
A  and  an  R  interlaced 
(Augustus  Rex).  This  mark  continued  until  1730,  after 
which  period  the  manufactory  of  Meissen  adopted  as  a  mark 
the  two  swords  crossed,  at  first  placed  in  a  triangle,  but 
afterwards  without  any  enclosure. 

Bottcher  was  not  a  good  manager,  and  thus  the  Elector, 
notwithstanding  the  great  outlay  incurred,  derived  but  little 


Fig.  122.    Dr«fidenioapofc.    Chinese  style.    ColL  Miinyftt. 


•  **  Qeheim  bis  ins  grab.* 
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profit  from  the  first  productions  of  his  manufactory.  It  must 
also  be  confessed  that  Bottcher^  having  once  attained  his 
object  in  the  discovery  of  porcelain,  relaxed  greatly  in  energy 
and  perseverance ;  he  lived  magnificently,  kept  an  open  table, 
and  led  a  dissipated  life,  which  appears  to  have  shortened  his 
days.     He  died  in  1719. 

After  Bottcher's  death,   J.  G.  Horoldt,   a  painter    and 
modeller,  was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  works.    He 
improved  the  processes  of  fabrication,  and  particularly  that 
of  white  porcelain.     In  1731,  the  sculptor  Eandler  was 
appointed  his  coadjutor,  and  was  specially  charged  to  give  a 
new  impetus  to  works  of  art.     As  yet  nothmg  had  been 
made  but  vases;  and  Kandler  was  the  first  to  have  animals 
executed  in  white  porcelain,  of  nearly  natural  size.     Some 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  Keramic  Museum  of  Sevres. 
In  1732,  the  Elector  desired  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  to 
be  modelled  for  the  Japan  Palace ;  that  of  St.  Peter,  36  inches 
high,  was  the  only  one  finished,  and  is  now  in  the  Keramic 
collection  contained  in  that  palace.     This  style  was   not 
persevered  in,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  it  presented.    Yet 
Kandler  undertook  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  III.  of 
colossal  size ;  designed  to  be  on  a  pedestal,  round  which  were 
to  be  grouped  some  large  allegorical  figures ;  but  the  Seven 
Years'  War  arrested  the  progress  of  this  gigantic  monument, 
when  the  head  only  of  the  monarch  was  completed.     The 
porcelain  model  at  which  Kandler  had  worked  four  years, 
exists  in  the  Keramic  Museum  of  Dresden.    The  directorship 
of  this  artist  was  especially  marked  by  the  creation  of  those 
graceful  Uttle  figures,  so  brilliant  in  colouring  and  so  true  to 
nature,  which  show  alike  the  costume  and  the  taste  of  the 
period.     These  are,  when  well  executed,  highly  prized  by 
amateurs.      The  allegorical  groups,   representing    the    five 
senses,  are  among  the  best  Kandler  has  executed.*     This 
kind  of  manufacture  t  was  carried  on  fi-om  1730  to  1750. 
(Rg.  123.) 

♦  Elemm,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  112. 
t  The  manufacture  of  these  statuettes  in  the  taste  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  has 
been  resumed  of  late  years.  When  we  visited  the  royal  manufactory  of  Meissen,  in 
September  1845,  we  remarked  several  of  the  workshops  filled  with  a  considerable 
number  of  workmen  occupied  in  modellings  painting,  and  decorating  these  charming 
little  figures.    They  are  scattered  in  profusion  over  all  Germany,  ^«nce,  and  more 
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The  works,  which  had  mostly  been  interrupted  by  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (1756  to  1763),  were  resumed  at  the  peace  with 
renewed  activity.     It  was  then  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
\irritings  of  Winckehnann,  the  taste  and  studies  of  Germany 
were  re-conducted    to    the 
masterpieces    of    antiquity. 
A  school  of  design  had  been 
established  at  Meissen  since 
1754  ;  and  of  this  the  cele- 
brated painter  Dietrich  was 
appointed     director.      The 
modeller  Luck,  the  painter 
Breicheisen  of  Vienna,  and 
the  sculptor  Francois  Acier, 
of  Paris,  continued  the  work 
undertaken    by    Dietrich.* 
In  1765  the  reform  effected 
by  them  was  complete.   The 
Keramic  Museum  of  Dresden 
contained    a    collection     of 
statuettes  in   biscuit    of   a 
very  pure  design,  belonging 
lb  this  school.     The  Grecian 
style  reigned  exclusively  in 
the   works    of    art   of    the 
manufactory  of  Meissen,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  process  of  making  the  hard  porcelain  of  China  having 
once  been  introduced  at  Meissen,  the  princes  and    ^^^  manufkc 
cities  of  Germany  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in   toria  S^r- 
establishing  manufactures   of  this  much-sought    °^^' 
porcelain.     Two  ways  alone  could  lead  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  process ;  the  one  long  and  difficult,  that   afforded  by 
science  and  intense  labour ;    the  other  more  easy,  but  dis- 
honourable, the  corruption  of  the  workmen  of  Meissen.    This 

particularly  England,  and  the  restoration  of  this  manufacture,  under  the  ekilful 
direction  of  Bf.  Kuhn,  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  profit.  M.  Kuhn  has  not 
confiued  himself  to  the  reproduction  of  models  of  the  last  century ;  he  has  made,  iu 
every  respect,  important  improvements  in  the  ancient  processes  of  fabrication ;  and 
under  his  direction,  the  royal  manufactory  of  Saxony  has  placed  itself  anew  among 
the  first  in  Europe. 
*  Klemm,  work  before  quoted,  p.  41. 

t2 


Fig.  123.    Dresden  candelabrum.    ColL  BemaL 
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latter  mode  was  employed  in  preference.  In  1720,  notwith- 
standing all  the  watchfalness  exercised  over  these  work- 
men, Stolzel,  foreman  at  Meissen,  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  to  Vienna,  and  founded  in  that  city  a  manufactoiy  of 
hard  porcelain.  A  few  years  afterwards  several  others 
escaped,  and  set  up  manuCoctories  in  different  places  in 
Germany.  No  sooner  was  a  workshop  erected,  than  efforts 
were  used  to  detach  from  it  by  every  means  of  seduction 
such  workmen  as  appeared  acquainted  with  the  process  of  this 
lucrative  manufacture.*  To  such  proceedings  may  be  traced 
the  origin  of  most  of  the  hard  porcelain  manufactories 
established  in  Germany  from  1720  to  1775. 

In  France,  things  went  on  differently.  We  have  said  that 
Manufiictoreof  ^  ^^^  ^  1695,  thcrc  Iwtd  bccu  produccd  an 
ao^rocS^*'  artificial  porcelain,  which  received  the  name  of 
*'porcelame  tendre.^'t  The  composition  of  the 
paste  of  this  t)0r6elain  had  required  researches  and  combina- 
tions much  more  intricate  than  those  which  had  led  to  the 
production  of  hard  porcelam ;  the  latter  being  obtained  by  the 
mixture  of  two  substances  ready  famished  by  nature.  Kaolin 
and  felspar  were  of  little  importance  in  the  composition  of 
soft  porcelain;  its  transparency  was  given  by  salts,  its 
plasticity  by  soap ;  its  glaze  was  a  crystal  glass,  composM 
of  silex,  alkali,  and  lead.  J 

At  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris,  was  established  the  first  manu- 
factory of  soft  porcelain,  by  a  Sieur  Morin,  who  had  spent 
five  and  twenty  years  in  attempts  to  discover  the  secret  of 
its  composition.  Martin  Lister,  who  visited  this  manu- 
facture in  1698,  highly  extols  its  productions.^  In  1718, 
this  manufactory  was  under  the  direction  of  a  Sieur 
Chicoineau.  In  1735,  the  Brothers  Dubois,  his  pupils,  had  es- 
tablished a  manufactory  at  Chantilly ;  they  proposed,  in  1740, 

*  In  M.  BroDgniart's  Treatise  may  be  seen  the  history  of  all  the  seductions  to  which 
the  poroelain  workmen  were  exposed,  and  the  treachery  of  which  they  were  guilty, 
t  il  p.  491. 

f  The  expression  tendre  has  no  reference  to  the  hardness  of  the  paste,  but  applies 
to  the  feobfe  resistance  of  this  porcelain  to  the  action  of  a  high  temperatiu^  as 
compared  with  that  offered  by  true  poroelain,  and  also  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
glaze,  which  can  be  scratched  by  st^l  (Brongniart,  t.  iL  p.  Hi).  True  poroelain 
has  in  contradistinction  obtained  the  epithet  of  hard, 

t  It  does  not  enter  into  our  plan  to  enlax^  upcm  the  processes  of  manufiMJture 
on  this  point  the  learned  Traiti  dc$  arts  ciramipui  of  ]^t>ngniart  may  be  consulted, 
t  ii.  p.  «58,  et$eq, 

§  Martin  Lister.    A  journey  to  Paris  in  the  year  1698.  London,  1699,  p.  138. 
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to  M.  Orry  de  Pulvy,  comptroller  of  the  finances,  to  reveal  to 
him  the  secret  of  the  composition  of  porcelain;   but  theii' 
attempts  not  realising  the  hopes  they  held  out,  M,  de  Fulvy 
broke  off  his  connexion  with  them*     They  were  succeeded  by 
Gravant,  an  active  and  intelligent  man ;  he  made  soft  porce- 
lain, and  sold  the  secret  to  M.  Orry  de  Fulvy,  who,  in  1745, 
formed  a  company  for  the  sale  of  this  porcelain  (in  the  name 
of  Charles  Adam),  and  obtained  for  it  a  privilege  of  thirty 
years.     This  manufactory  was  established  at  Vincennes.     In 
1753,  Louis  XV.  took  a  third  share  in  the  undertaking,  and 
gave  it  the  title  of  a  Royal  Manufactory.     In  1754,  the 
manufacture  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  the 
buildings  at  Vincennes,  where  it  was  carried  on,  being  found 
too  confined,  it  was  thence  transferred  to  Sfevres,  to  a  large 
edifice  constructed  for  the  purpose.    In   1760,  Louis  XV. 
reimbursed  the  company,  and  became  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  manufactory,  which  he  endowed      f^^^"^ 
with  nearly  100,000  hvres.     The  manufacture  of 
soft  porcelain  has  been  discontinued  at  Sevres  since  1804 ; 
the  pieces  which  date  from  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis 
XVI.  are  much  sought  after  by 
amateurs  (Kg.  124). 

Still,  while  during  sixty  years 
hard  porcelain  had  been  made  in 

Saxony,  France  had  only  been 

able   to    produce  this    artificial 

porcelain,  which  could  never  be 

considered  the  same  as  that  of 

China;    the    processes    for  the 

fabrication  of    which,    although 

constantly  an  object  of  pursuit, 

remained  as   yet   undiscovered. 

The    government,    desirous     to 

relieve  the  country  from  the  large 

importations  of  German  porcelain, 

had  made  an  agreement,  in  1761, 

with    a    Sieur    Peter    Anthony 

Haniing,  of  Strasburg,  the  direc- 
tor of  a  porcelain  manufactory  in  the  Palatinate,  for  the 


Fi^.  124.    S^vrea  vaoe,  bleu  de  roi. 
Coll  BernaL 
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acquisition  df  his  processes;  but  these  it  was  found  imp<^ 
sible  to  employ,  from  the  want  of  the  principal  matenals, 
kaolin  ond,  felspar,  which  had  not  been  discovered  in  France. 

In  1765,  Guettard  gave  information  of  a  bed  of  kaolin  and 
j^j^^^^^   ^      felspar,  near  Alenfon.     The  first  porcdain  he 
^^Soiin     made  with  these  materials  had  a  gray  tinge ;    it 
would  not  produce  a  porcelain  similar  to    the 
Chinese,  the  aim  of  all  their  researches.     Chance  soon  after- 
wards led  to  the  discovery  of  a  bed  of  kaolin  much  finer  and 
more  abundant,  and  by  which  France  was  at  length  supplied 
with  a  very  fine,  hard  porcelain.     Madame  Damet,  the  wife 
of  a  surgeon  at  Saint-Yrieix,  having  noticed  a  white  earth 
in  a  ravine  near  the  town,  imttgined  it  might  be  used  in 
washing,  as  a  substitute  for  soap.     Her  husband,  who  had 
probably  heard  of  the  re§earches  making  in  quest  of  porcelain 
earth,  took  this  with  him  to  Bordeaux,  and  showed  it  to  an 
apothecary  of  that  city.     The  latter  sent  specimens  to  the 
chemist  Macquer,  who  immediately  recognised  it  as  kaolin. 
After  having  ascertained,  in  1768,  the  importance  of  the  bed 
at   Saint-Yrieix,  and   after  some  preUminary  experiments, 
Macquer  introduced  at   Sevres  the  manufacture  of    hard 
Mtmufectuw       porcelain,   which  was    soon   in   full    operation. 
of ^wdp^Soain  Madame  Damet,  whose  discovery,  accidental,  it  is 
true,  but  most  beneficial  to  France,  had  thus  fi:eed 
her  country  from  an  onerous  tribute  to  Grermany,  and  been 
instrumental  in  raising  it  to  the  first  rank  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  beautiful  pottery,  was  still  living  unknown  and  in 
poverty  in  the  year  1825.     At  that  period,  she  applied  to 
M.  Brongniart  for  help,  to  enable  her  to  return  on  foot  to 
Saint-Yrieix.     Her  misfortunes  had  only  to  be  made  known 
to  the  learned  director  of  Sfevres,  to,  secure  their  prompt 
relief.   She  obtained  immediate  assistance,  and  M.  Brongniart 
having  acquainted  the  King  with  the  melancholy  position  of 
Madame  Damet,  Louis  XVIII.  paid  the  debt  of  France,  by 
granting  her  a  pension  from  the  civil  list. 

The  direction  of  the  manufactory  of  Sevres  passed  succes- 
sively through  the  hands  of  Boileau  and  Parent,  and  then 
into  those  of  Regnier,  who,  in  1793,  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  imprisoned.  Yet  the  works  were  not  interrupted, 
even  during  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  commissioners,  members  of 
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the  Convention,  jvere  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  establishment ; 

tliree  directors  succeeded  them  under  the  government  of  the 

Directory ;  at  last  in  1800,  M,  Brongniart  was  named  by  the 

first  consul  sole  director  of  the  manufactory. 

The  productions  of  the  manufactory  of  Sevres  are  stamped 

naturally  with  the  taste  of  the  period  when  they  were  made ; 

but  whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  individual  opinion  upon 

each  of  the  different  styles  that  in  turn  has  been  in  fashion 

from  its  first  estabUshment 
until  now,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  forms  of  the 
vases  have  been  always  fine 
and  pure,  the  ornamentation 
graceftd,  and  the  colouring 
exquisitely  beautiful  and 
harmonious  (Fig.  125). 

Since  1753,  very  distin- 
guished artists,  painters,  or 
modellers,  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  establishment. 
The  artistic  direction  was 
first  entrusted  to  Falconnet 
and  Bachelier,  and  after- 
wards successively  to  Boizot, 
Lagrenee,  and  Corneille  Van 
Spaendonck.      Among  the 

artists       who       distinguished      pig.  125.    g^vros  vase,  Weu  de  rol 

themselves  in  the  reigns  of 

Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVL,  may  be  mentioned  Merault, 
Bouillat,  Parpette,  Micaud,  Pithou  the  younger,  Niquet 
and  Sioux,  for  flower-painting ;  Armand  and  Castel,  who 
excelled  in  painting  birds ;  Chulot  and  Laroche,  who  were 
famous  for  arabesques ;  Rosset  and  Evans,  for  landscapes ; 
Dodin,  Caton,  Asselin,  and  Pithou  the  elder,  for  figures, 
portraits,  and  subjects. 

Falconnet  supplied  the  models  of  many  charming  statu- 
ettes, one  of  the  most  celebrated  among  which  is  his 
"  Baigneuse." 

From  1753  to  1769,  the  royal  manufactory  made  only  soft 
porcelain;  from  that  period  until  1804,  the  two  kinds  of 
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porcelwi  were  made  conjointly.    Since  1804,  hard  porcdain 
alone  is  made. 

From  1753  to  1792,  the  mark  of  the  royal  manufGu^iy 
consisted  of  two  L's  opposed  and  interlaced,  traced  in  blue 
at  the  back  of  the  pieces.  A  letter,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  two  L's,  shows  the  year  in  which  the  piece  was 
decorated.  The  year  1753  is  indicated  by  an  A,  1754  by  a 
B,  and  so  on,  until  1776,  shown  by  a  Z;  1777  is  designated 
by  a  double  A,  and  this  mode  of  marking  with  two  letters  is 
continued  in  alphabetical  order  until  1793,  which  is  marked 
with  two  R's.  The  monogram,  or  sign,  placed  below  the 
two  L's  interl^esti,  is  that  of  the  painter  or  decorator.  This 
information  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  amateurs  to  know  the 
date  of  manufacture  of  the  pieces  of  old  Sevres ;  besides,  tbey 
will  find  very  extensive  details,  and  the  marks  of  the  Sfevres 
artists,  ia  the  "  Description  du  musee  Ceramique  "  of  Messrs. 
Brongniart  and  Riocreux. 
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§.  I.    ANCIENT  GLASa 

The  art  of  glass-making  dates  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  According  to  Pliny,  some  Phoenician  merchants, 
having  disembarked  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus, 
brought  on  shore  from  their  vessel  some  blocks  of  natron,  to 
support  the  kettle  in  which  they  cooked  their  food;  the 
action  of  the  fire,  combining  the  natron  with  the  sand  of  the 
river,  the  result  waa  the  production  of  glass.*  Bernard  Palissy, 
in  his  "  Traite  des  eaux  et  fontaines,"  relates,  from  Josephus, 
another  fable,  which  is  equally  incredible :  "  Aucuns  msent 
que  les  enfans  dlsrael  ayant  mis  le  feu  en  quelque  bois,  le  feu 
fat  si  grand  qu'il  eschauffa  le  nitre  avec  le  sable,  iusques  a  le 
faire  couler  et  distiller  de  long  des  montaignes,  et  que  deshors 
en  chercha  Tinvention  de  faire  artificiellement  ce  qui  avoit 
este  fait  par  accident  pour  faire  le  verre.*'  f 

That  to  some  fortuitous  liquefaction  we  owe  the  first 
suggestions  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  is  indeed  very 
possible ;  but  it  is  still  more  certain  that  human  industry 
must  have  long  been  employed  before  it  arrived  at  the 
production  of  a  substance  which  is  capable  of  being  manipu- 
lated on  the  marble,  J  of  being  expanded  by  the  blow-pipe, 
and  of  being  coloured  by  metallic  oxides.  From  the  moment 
that  these  processes  had  been  discovered,  the  assistance  of  art 

*  "  QuiboB  aocensis,  permizta  arena  littoris,  traoslucentes  hot!  liquoris  fluxine 
rivofl,  et  banc  fuiase  originem  yitri."    Pliny,  1,  xxvi  cap.  zxy. 

t  Bema«i  Pallasy,  Paris,  1777,  p.  271. 

t  Technically  called  marrer,  a  slab  of  cast-iron,  with  a  polished  surfkoe,  placed 
npon  a  wooden  stand.  Upon  this  slab,  the  lump  of  glass  is  rolled  to  give  it  aregiUar 
exterior,  so  that  the  result  of  expansion  by  blowing  may  be  uniform  in  thickness 
of  metaL    Curiosities  of  Glass  Making.    A.  Pellatt 
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was  called  in,  to  give  elegant  forms  to  the  material,  or  to 
decorate  it  with  paintings  and  chasings,  and  embellish  it  with 
ornaments  of  every  description. 

Our  enquiries  respecting  the  agency  of  art  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  will  apply  only  to  the  fabrication  and  the 
ornamentation  of  glass  vessels. 

The  first  manufacturers  of  glass    were   in    Egypt    and 

Phoenicia.     PUny  praises  the  skill    of  the  glass-makers    of 

,     ,    Sidon ;  Herodotus  and  Theophrastus  have  made 

Egypt  and         US  acquamtcd  vnth  the  wonderful  productions  of 

the  glass-houses  of  Tyre. 

M.  Boudet,  a  member  of  the  Egyptian  Commission,*  resting 
on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  maintains,  with  M.  de  Pauw,t 
that  Egypt  is  the  cradle  of  the  art  of  glass-making;  that 
the  manufactories  of  the  Phoenicians  were  established  upon 
the  model  of  those  of  Thebes  and  Memphis ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  discovery  of  glass  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  priests  of 
Vulcan,  the  first  chemists  of  antiquity. 

If,  in  favour  of  the  Phoenicians,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
several  authors  to  their  skill  in  making  glass,  the  Egjrptians 
have  better  evidence  still.  The  excavations  made  in  Egypt, 
and  principally  those  of  the  temple  of  Kamac  at  Thebes, 
in  bringing  to  Ught  the  produce  of  their  manufactures, 
demonstrate  that  they  carried  to  great  perfection  the  art  of 
vitrification. 

The  Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians  introduced  their  art 
into  Sicily,  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  Etruria,  and  it 
appears  certain  that  manufactories  of  glass  vessels  were  esta- 
blished in  these  countries  at  a  very  remote  period. 

According  to  some  authors,  glass  was  not  imported  into 
Rome  until  the  time  of  Sylla,  after  the  conquests  of  the 
republic  in  Asia,  and  when  the  art  of  glass-making  had 
already  made  considerable  progress.  It  immediately  rose  in 
high  estimation.  Augustus,  having  subdued  Egypt, 
required  that  glass  should  form  part  of  the  tribute  of  the 
conquered*  This  tribute,  far  from  being  a  burden  upon  the 
Egyptians,  proved  a  source  of  great   advantage  to  thera. 

♦  NoHce  8ur  Vart  de  la  verrenc  n4  en  Egypte;  Description  de  l*Egypt,  t.  ii.  8  livrc, 
2  Rection. 

t  Jiecherchei  pJUloeophiques,  p.  804. 
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Glass  became  so  miicli  in  fashion,  that  considerable  quantities 
\^ere  imported  to  Rome,  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  manu- 
factories of  glass  were  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Great  City,  and  this  competition  naturally  awakened  the 
emulation  of  the  glass-makers. 

The  Romans  soon  discovered  the  method  of  staining  glass, 
of  blowing  it,  of  working  it  on  a  lathe,  and  of  engraving  it. 
They  knew  how  to  make  cups  of  glass  as  pure  as 
crystal,  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  Nero  paid  for  S^l^*^''^ 
two  of  small  size,  6000  sestertia.  The  taste  for 
vessels  of  glass  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  cause 
them  to  be  preferred  for  use  to  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.* 

Nero,  Adrian,  and  his  successors,  down  to  Gallienus,  all 
patronised  the  art  of  glass-making.f  This  last  took  a  dislike 
to  glass,  and  would  drink  only  out  of  vessels  of  gold,  but 
Trebellius  Pollio,  who  makes  us  acquainted  with  this  fact, 
says  further,  that  the  manufactories  of  glass,  which  under 
this  emperor  began  to  decline,  were  restored  under  Tacitus, 
who  granted  to  the  glass-makers  his  especial  patronage.J 

The  early  Christians  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  deco- 
rating vessels  of  glass,  and  large  quantities  have  been  found 
in  the  catacombs,  and  in  some  of  the  cemeteries,  of  Rome, 
enrich^  with  various  ornaments.  Buonarotti  has  pubUshed 
a  number  that  are  very  curious.^  The  decoration  of  many 
of  these  vases  was  obtained  by  a  process  which  D'Agincourt 
thus  describes  :  ''  Sur  une  feuille  d'or  appUqu6e  au  fond  d'un 
verre  a  boire,  ou  tracait  des  lettres,  ou  bien  on  dessinait  des 
figures  au  moyen  d'une  pointe  tres  fine ;  puis,  afin  de  mieux 
conserver  le  travail,  on  appliquait  par-dessus  une  couverte  de 
verre,  de  mani^re  que,  sondes  au  feu  Tun  centre  Tautre,  ces 
verres  laissaient  voir  les  figures  et  les  inscriptions."  || 

There  remains  a  considerable  number  of  vases  of  the 
Roman  period  in  collections.  The  celebrated  Portland  vase 
(Fig.  126),  in  the  British  Museum,  so  lately  unfortunately 
broken  by  a  madman,  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  degree 

*  "Vitrinsuaadpotandumpepulit  auri  ftrgentique  mefcftlU.''    Pliny.    Jlisi  ,nat,, 
1.  xxzvi.  c.  zxvi. 
t  Levieil,  Art  delapeiniwreiur  verrt^  1771,  in  fol.,  p.  8. 
t  Fl.  Vopiscus,  ap.  Bitt,  roman,  script,  kU.,  1621,  t  ii.  p.  461. 
§  Osservazioni  iopra  cUcuni  van  de  vitro,    Hrenze«  17  J  6. 
•II  Hist,  de  VaH,  t.,v.  pL  xil,  and  t.  ii.  p.  27. 
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of  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  glass-making  was  carried  by 
the  ancients.  On  this  vase,  composed  of  two  layers  of  glass^ 
are  represented  white  figures,  sculptured  in  relief,  upon  a  blue 


Fig.  126.  Fiff.  127.  Fig.  128.  Fig.  129. 

120.    Portland  Vase,  British  HuBeum.    127.    Alexandrian  Taae.  Muaeo  Borbouico,  Naples. 

128.    Pompeii  vaao,  M.  Borbonico,  Naples.    Fig.  129.    Aukyo  vaao,  ColL  Aul4)0b 

ground,  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  an  onyx  cameo  that,  for 
some  time,  this  magnificent  specimen  of  the  art  of  glass- 
making,  was  taken  for  a  natural  production.  (Figs.  127, 
128,  129.) 

Specimens  of  an  earlier  date,  from  the  manufactories  of 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  are  of  more  rare  occurrence. 


§  II.    GLASS  OF  THE  GREEKS  OP  THE  LOWER  EMPmE. 

When  Constantino  removed  the  seat  of  the  empire  to 
Byzantium,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  carrying  off  the  master- 
pieces of  art  from  Rome,  Greece,  and  Asia,  to  adorn  his  new 
capital ;  but  he  also  summoned  thither  the  most  celebrated 
artists  of  every  description.  Manufactories  of  all  that  luxury 
could  desire,  soon  rose  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  opulent 
city. 

A  severe  shock  was,  of  necessity,  given  to  the  industrial 
arts  by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the  pillage  and  burning 
that  Rome  had  several  times  to  undergo,  and  the  miseries 
which  overwhelmed  Italy  for  many  centuries.     The  art  of 
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glass-making  appears  to  have  suffered  more  than  any  other, 
and  if  some  manufactories  continued  to  exist  in  Italy,  theii* 
productions  must  have  been  confined  to  common  glass, 
intended  only  for  domestic  purposes.  Ornamental  pieces,  or 
those  vases  of  coloured  glass,  in  layers  of  different  shades, 
enriched  with  carvings  and  skilful  decorations,  which,  for  many 
centuries,  had  been  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  Romans, 
these  Italy  had  ceased  to  produce.  The  decorative  artists  in 
glass  had  foimd  refuge  in  the  empire  of  the  East,  and  the 
Greeks  alone  were,  for  a  long  period,  in  possession  of  this 
manufacture. 

Of  this  we  find  evidence  in  the  treatise  of  the  Monk 
Theophilus,  upon  the  industrial  arts  of  his  time.*      The 
second  book  of  this  treatise  is  entirely  devoted 
to  an  explanation  of  the  processes  of  the  manu-  SSoS^^of"*' 
facture  of  glass,  of  the  making  and  decoration  of  ^pS^ 
the  vessels  that  can  be  made  of  it,  as  well  as  of  t^^^JH^ 
the  paintmg  of  glass  windows.     In  the  nine  first 
chapters,  he  treats  of  the  construction  of  the  different  fur- 
naces required  in  this  manufacture,  teaches  how  to  make 
window-glass  and  common  glass  vessels,  and  gives  some  idea 
of  the  colour  imparted  to  glass  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
firing ;  without  assigning  to  one  nation,  more  than  another, 
the  use  of  these  processes,  which  he  seems  to  consider  as 
the  common  property  of  the  glass  manufacturers  of  all  coun- 
tries.   But  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  ornamental  vases,  of 
those  vases  of  glass  embellished  with  incrustations  of  gold, 
with  paintmgs  in  coloured  enamel,  and  with  ornaments  in 
glass  filagree,  it  is  to  the  Greeks  alone  that  he  attributes 
the  manufacture. 

In  his  13th  and  14th  Chapters,  Theophilus  explains,  that 
the  Greeks  made  several  kinds  of  vessels  with  different  sorts  of 
glass.  He  speaks  first  of  cups  made  in  opaque  glass,  the 
colour  of  sapphire,  t  which  was  capable  of  three  kinds  of 

*  TheophiluB,  Divenarum  artium  ichtduUi,  We  have  before  said  (p.  iS.),  tliat 
Theophilus  must  have  written  his  treatise  in  the  Xllth  century. 

t  He  says,  book  ii  ch.  xiii :  ''  Qrseci  vero  faoiunt  ex  eisdem  saphireis  lapidibns 
pretiosoe  scyphos  ad  potandum."  In  the  preceding  chapter  entitled,  "  De  diversis 
vitri  coloribus''  he  points  out  the  nature  of  these  glau  itonea,  or  rather  cakes 
of  sapphire-coloured,  enamel :  "  Inveniuntur  in  antiquis  sedifioiis  Paganorum 
in  muslvo  opere  divena  genera  vitri;  videlicet  album,  nigrum,  viride^  crooenm, 
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decoration.  The  first  consisted  of  cutting  out  in  rather  thick 
gold  leaf,  human  figures,  animals,  or  flowers,  which  were 
fixed  upon  the  cup  with  water ;  very  clear  glass,  like  crystiJ, 
fusible  at  a  low  temperature,  was  then,  after  having  beoi 
ground  with  water  on  a  porphyry  stone,  laid  on  v^ 
thinly  over  the  gold  leaf  with  a  pencil.  When  the  prepara- 
tion was  dry,  it  was  placed  in  the  furnace  used  for  firing 
the  painted  glass  of  windows.  The  wood  was  withdrawn 
from  the  furnace  as  soon  as  the  heat  had  sufficiently  pene- 
trated the  cup  to  produce  a  slight  tinge  of  red.* 

This  kind  of  decoration  differed  from  that  which  D'Agin- 
court  describes  as  practised  by  the  early  Christians.  Tb^e 
latter,  as  we  have  seen,  after  having  applied  a  leaf  of 
gold  upon  the  glass,  drew  upon  it  with  a  point  the  subject 
intended  to  be  represented,  and  then  covered  over  the  gold 
with  a  leaf  of  glass,  to  which  D'Agincourt  has  incorrectly 
given  the  name  of  glaze  {couverte)^  which  was  soldered  to 
the  vase  by  the  action  of  the  blowpipe. 

HeracUus  in  his  poem  "  De  coloribus  et  artibus  Roma- 
norum,"  f  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  has  described 
the  process  of  the  ancients  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
D'Agincourt.  He  does  not  give  the  process  as  a  system  of 
ornamentation  practised  by  the  glass-makers  of  his  time ;  he 
speaks  of  it  as  would  an  antiquary,  who  after  having  studied 
from  the  pieces  which  had  fallen  in  his  way,  a  process  in  use 
among  the  glass-makers  of  antiquity,  next  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  secret,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been 
lost,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  so  doing,  after  patient 
investigation. 

"  I  found  gold-leaf  carefully  inclosed  between  the  double 

saphireum,  rubicundum,  purpureum,  et  non  est  perspicaz,  Bed  densum  in  modam 
marmoriS)  et  sunt  quasi  lapilli  quadri,  ex  quibus  fiiint  electra  in  auro,  argento  et 
cupro,  de  quibus  in  suo  loco  sufficienter  dicomus."  Therefore  the  glass  cups  were 
made  with  opaque,  vitreous  compositions,  simikr  to  that  of  incrusted  enamels  i^lottra) 
see  above,  page  105. 

♦  •*  Deinde  accipiunt  vitrum  clarissimum,  velut  crystallum,  quod  ipsi  componunt, 
quodque  mox,  ut  senserit  calorem  ignis,  solvitur,  et  terunt  diligenter  super  lapidem 
porpMriticum  cum  aqua,  ponentes  cum  pincello  tenuissime  super  petulam  per  omnia, 
et  cum  siccatum  fuerit,  mittunt  in  fummn,  in  quo  fenestrse  vitrum  pictum  coquitur, 
de  quo  poatea  dlcemus,  supponentes  ignem  et  ligua  faginea  in  fiuno  omnino  siccata. 
Cumque  videiint  flammam  scyphum  tamdiu  pertransire  donee  modicum  ruborem 
trahat,  statim  ejicientes  ligna,  obetruunt  fumum,  donee  perse  pigescat;  et  aurum 
nunquam  separabitur."     Cap.  xiii. 

t  Bibl.  roy.,  Ma  latin,  no.  6741. 
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glass.  When  I  had  often  knowingly  looked  at  it,  being  more 
and  more  troubled  about  it,  I  obtained  some  phials  shining 
with  clear  glass,  which  I  anointed  with  the  fatness  of  gum 
with  a  paint  brush.  Having  done  this,  I  began  to  lay  leaf- 
gold  upon  them,  and  when  they  were  dry  I  engraved  birds, 
and  men,  and  lions  upon  them,  as  I  thought  proper.  Having 
done  this,  I  placed  over  them  glass  made  thin  with  fire  by 
skilful  blowing.  After  they  had  felt  the  heat  thoroughly,  the 
thinned  glass  adhered  properly  to  the  phials.''*  Heraclius 
says  notlmig  of  the  Greek  process. 

The  second  manner  indicated  by  Theophilus  as  having 
been  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  for  the  decoration  of  cups  of 
opaque  sapphire  glass,  consisted  in  enriching  them  with  sub- 
jects or  ornaments  composed  of  gold  or  silver  ground  in  a 
mill,  tempered  with  water,  and  laid  on  with  a  brush.  The 
metallic  preparation  was  covered  over  with  the  thin  layer  of 
clear  glass  already  mentioned.f  According  to  the  third 
method,  the  paintings  were  expressed  by  enamels  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  used  in  incrustations.  The  diflTerent 
enamel  colours  were  ground  separately  upon  the  porphyry 
stone,  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  fixed  upon  the  glass  by 

*  Mrs.  Morrifield*s  translation. 

"  Inveni  petulas  inter  vitrum  duplicatum 
Indusas  caute.    Cum  solers  ssepius  illud 
Visu  lustrafisem,  super  hoc  magis  et  magis  ipse 
Commotus,  quasdam  daro  vitro  renitentes 
QusesiYl  fialas  mihi,  quas  piuguedine  gummi 
Unxi  pincello.    Quo  facto,  imponere  csepi 
Ex  auro  petulas  super  illas,  uti^ue  fiiere 
Siccatse,  volucres,  homines  panterque  leonea 
Inscripsi,  ut  sensi :  quo  facto,  desuper  ipsas 
Ornavi  vitrum  docto  flatu  tenuatum 
Ignis ;  sed  postquam  pariter  sensere  calorem, 
So  yitnmi  fialis  tenuatum  junzit  honeste." 

We  have  given  above  (p.  276)  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  of  the  poem  of  Heraclius, 
from  which  we  have  extracted  the  above  verses:  '^Romani  fialas  auro  caute 
variataa,"  &a  It  would  seem,  from  the  writings  of  Heraclius,  that  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  processes  employed  by  the  Greeks.  If  these  processes  were  not  practised 
in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Theophilus,  they  must  at  least  have  been  known  by  all 
persons  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  industrial  arts,  and  especially  those  who, 
like  Heraclius,  made  researohes  upon  the  art  of  glass-making.  Does  it  not  result 
from  this  that  Heraclius  must  have  lived  anterior  to  Theophilus  ?  S»  what  we  have 
said,  p.  277,  npon  the  processes  given  by  Heraclius  for  engraving  glass. 

t  "  Aocipientes  aurum  in  molendino  molltum,  cujus  usus  est  in  libris,  temperant 
aqua,  et  aigentum  simUiter,  facientes  iode  circulos  et  in  eis . . .  et  liniunt  hno  vitro 
lucidissimo,  de  quo  supra  diximus."    L.  ii  cap.  xiv. 
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vitrification,  in  the  furnace  used  for  window  glass,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cup  before  described.* 

The  Greeks  also  made  cups  and  flasks  of  a  bright  trans- 
parent glass,  of  a  sapphire  and  purple  colour,  which  they 
enriched  with  a  network  of  white  or  coloured  glass  filagree, 
to  which  they  added  glass  handles  of  the  colour  of  the 
network.f 

Thus  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  fix)m  what  Theo- 
philus  says,  had  not  only  preserved  all  the  fine  processes 
belonging  to  the  glass-making  of  antiquity,  but  they  also 
had  discovered  others  consisting  of  the  use  of  painting  in 
vitreous  colours,  an  ingenious  method  which  the  ancients  do 
not  appear  to  have  practised. 

Since  Theophilus,  whose  treatise  passes  in  review  the 
industrial  arts  of  all  nations,  attributes  to  the 
ttSlfa?S?iS^  Greeks  alone  the  production  of  vases  of  orna- 
mental glass,  we  must  infer,  that  no  other  nation 
in  the  Xllth  century  pursued  this  branch  of  artistic  industry. 
Perhaps  an  exception  might  be  made  in  favour  of  the  French ; 
for  Theophilus,  who,  in  his  preface,  had  extolled  their  skill 
in  window  painting,  again  mentions  this  nation  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  his  second  book,  of  which  we  have 
already  quoted  a  portion  of  the  text.  After  noticing 
those  little  cubes  of  opaque  glass,  coloured  with  diflTerent 
tints,  which  are  found  in  the  mosaic  work  of  ancient  edifices, 
he  adds,  '^  Divers  small  vases  are  also  found  of  the  same 
colours,  {  which  the  French,  most  intelligent  in  this  work, 
collect.'*  We  must,  however,  admit  that  if  the  passage  in 
Theophilus  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  manufacture 
of  coloured  glass  vases  was  carried  on  in  France  in  the 
Xllth  century,  this  manufacture  can  have  been  but  of 
short  duration,  or  must  have  been  confined  to  the  simple 

*  "  Aocipientes  Titram  album  et  rubicnndum  ac  Tiride,  qaomm  usus  est  in  electria, 
tenmt  super  lapidem  porphiriticum  uiminquodque  per  se  diligenter  com  aqua,  et 
inde  pingunt  flosoulos  et  nodos,  aliaque  minuta . . . ;  et  hoc  mediocriter  spissum, 
coquentes  in  fumo  ordine  quo  supra.**    Lib.  iL  cap.  xiy. 

T  "  Faciunt  quoque  Bcypnos  ex  purpura  sive  levi  sapbiro,  et  fialas  mediocriter 
eztento  ooUo  oircumdantes  filis  ex  albo  vitro  factis,  ex  eodem  aosas  imponentee.  Ex 
aliis  etiam  coloribus  variant  diversa  opera  sua  pro  libitu  suo."    Lib.  iL  cap.  xiv. 

t  Tbe  cbapter  is  entitled :  "  De  diversis  vitri  coloribus,"  and  we  bave  seen  above 
that  by  these  words,  coloret  vitri,  Theophilus  means  the  euamelx  on  coloured  glaaws 
used  in  incrustations,  those  that  the  Greeks  used  in  their  cups. 
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coloration  of  glass,  without  the  addition  of  either  painting  or 
enamel,  or  of  any  artistic  workmanship ;  for,  when  in  the 
inventories  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  XlVth  century, 
we  happen  to  meet  with  the  description  of  a  piece  of  decorated 
glass,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  some  expression  which 
indicates  its  oriental  origin. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in 
1360 : — "  Deux  flascons  de  voirre  ouvr6s  d'  azur  de  V  ouv- 
rage  de  Damas,  dont  les  anses  et  le  col  sont  de  mesme/'*  In 
the  inventory  of  Charles  V.,  dated  1379: — "Trois  potz  de 
voirre  ouvre  par  dehors  k  ymages  k  la  fagon  de  Damas. — Ung 
bassin  plat  de  voirre  paint  sir  la  fagon  de  Damas."  f  We 
have  only  found  in  it  one  specimen  of  glass  mentioned  as 
European,  a  white  glass  without  either  ornament  or  painting 
in  enamel ; — "  Ung  gobelet  et  une  aiguiere  de  voirre  blant 
de  Flandres  gamy  d'  argent."  {  We  have  before  observed 
that  Damascus  had  been  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  that  under  the  Arab 
dominion,  it  had  still  retained  its  splendid  manufactures  and 
continued  to  supply  Europe  with  their  productions. 

There  is  therefore  ground  for  supposing  that  in  Western 
Europe  before  the  XVth  century,  glass  (dthough  employed 
with  such  brillant  effect  for  windows)  had  not  appeared 
worthy  of  being  fashioned  into  decorative  vases,  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  fragility  or  the  cheapness  of  the  material. 

§  III.    VENETIAN  GLASa 

If  the  Eastern  Empire  appears  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  XlVth  century  to  have  been  exclusively  in  qj^^^^^^^^ 
possession  of  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  class  thevSetiaii*' 

*  1  i*i*ii-i  ji-i  •  tram  the  Xlllth 

vessels,  a  powerful  nval,  had  nevertheless  arisen  to  the  end  of  the 
who  was  soon  about  to  snatch  from  it  this  branch  «mt^- 
of  artistic  industry. 

In  the  course  of  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  centuries,  the  city  of 
Venice  had  become  the  most  commercial  of  the  civifised 
world.  She  had  above  all  established  her  power  by  means  of 
navigation  and  trading  to  the  East.     In  the  Xlllth  century 

*  Ma  Bibl.  roy.,  suppl  Franc,,  no.  1278,  foL  27. 
t  MS.  BibL  roy.,  no.  8356,  fola  184, 198,  211.  t  Ibid.  fol.  183. 
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the  profits  she  derived  by  transporting  the  commodities  rf 
other  nations  no  longer  satisfied  her  ambition ;  to  conuneroe 
she  was  desirous  of  uniting  manufactures.  Accordin^y, 
many  new  ones  were  set  on  foot  as  well  at  Venice  itself  as  io 
the  states  of  the  Republic  on  Terra  Firma,  and  those  which 
already  existed  received  a  lively  impetus,  and  were  very 
considerably  developed.* 

The  glass  manufactories,  to  believe  the  Venetian  authors, 
were  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  founding  of  the  city 
itself,  t     A  great  event  which  marked  the  beginnirig  of  the 
Xllth  century  was  the  means  of  increasing  tlieir  prosperity, 
and  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  art  into  a  manufacture 
until  then  purely  industrial.     The  Venetian  republic  had,  in 
short,  participated  in  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins  (1204),  and  imbued  as  she  was  with  the  spirit  of 
commerce,  she  sought  to  derive  every  possible  advantage  from 
this  victory,  in  favour  of  her  dawning  manufactures.     The 
glass-houses  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were  inspected  by  agents 
of  the  republic,  and  Greek  workmen  were  allured  to  Venice.  { 
It  is  certain,  that  to  date  from  the  end  of  the   Xlllth 
century,  an  uninterrupted  series  may  be  produced  of  acts  of 
the  Venetian  government,  which  prove  both  the  importance 
of  the  glass  manufactories  from  that  remote  period,  Mid  the 
special  interest  ever  taken  by  the  state  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  art,  which,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  Venetian  writer, 
it  guarded  as  the  apple  of  its  eye.^     It  in  this  displayed 
great  sagacity,  since  for  many  centuries  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  were  inundated  by  the  various  productions  of  the 
glass  manufactures  of  Venice;    and  the   sums  of  money 
procured  to  the  republic  by  this  branch  of  industry  alone 
would  utterly  defy  calculation. 

From  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  century,  the  manufactories  of 
glass  had  so  multiplied  in  the  interior  of  Venice,  that  the 
city  was  incessantly  exposed  to  fires.     In  1287,  a  decree  of 

*  Carlo  Marino,  Sioria  civile  epolitica  dd  eommercio  de'  VmtzUmi.    Venezia,  1788. 

t  Ibid.  t.  i.  I  ii  p.  213,  t.  v.  L  il  p.  268.  Filiasii  Saggio  gul  anUco  comm,  e  sulU  arti 
dc*  Veneziani,  t,  vi.  p.  147. 

t  "  La  perfezione  della  vitraria  col  alcuni  diramazioni  o  modi&cazioni  del  oristallo 
e  del  yetro  possono  averle  tolte  da'  Greci."    Carlo  Marino,  t.  iii  p.  222. 

§  "  La  vitraria  yenno  in  ogni  tempo  oonsiderata  dal  govemo  qual  pupilla  degli, 
occhi  Buoi"  t.  ▼.  1.  ii  p.  258. 
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the  Great  Council  *  prohibited  any  manufactory  of  glass  to 
be  established  within  the  city,  unless  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  on.  This  exception  in 
favour  of  the  proprietors  perpetuating  the  inconveniences 
which  the  government  had  endeavoured  to  guard  against, 
a  new  decree  was  issued  on  the  8th  October,  1291,  by  which 
all  the  manufactories  of  glass  still  existing  in  the  interior  of 
Venice  were  ordered  to  be  demolished  and  removed  out  of 
the  city.f 

It  was  then  that  choice  was  made  of  the  island  of  Murano, 
which  is  only  separated  from  Venice  by  a  canal  of  small 
extent,  for  establishing  in  it  the  manufactories  of  glass.  In  a 
few  years,  the  whole  island  was  covered  with  glass-houses  of 
various  descriptions. 

But  a  new  decree  of  the  11th  of  August,  1592,  modified 
the  rigour  of  the  previous  regulations  in  favour  of  the  manu- 
factories of  smaU  fflass-ware  (fabbriche  di  conterie)  for  the 
making  of  beads,  false  stones,  and  glass  jewels.}  These  were 
now  allowed  to  be  set  up  in  the  very  interior  of  Venice,  with 
the  sole  condition  of  their  being  insulated  at  least  five  paces 
from  any  habitation. 

This  favour  granted  to  glass  jewellery  proceeded  from  the 
immense  trade  in  it  carried  on  by  Venice  at  that  period,  and 
the  government  was  careful  in  no  way  to  check  a  branch  of 
industry  which  extended  its  relations  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
consequently  favoured  the  extension  of  its  navy,  upon  which 
depended  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  republic. 

The  Venetian  glassmakers  were  soon  engaged  almost 
exclusively  in  this  branch  of  its  manufacture,  a  circum- 
stance wmch  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows : — 

About  1250,  Venetian  Matteo  Polo  and  his  brother 
Nicolo,  father  of  the  celebrated  Marco  Polo,  were 
attracted  by  commercial  views  to  Constantinople.  In  1256 
they  both  visited  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  who  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Volga.   War  havmg  obliged  them  to  leave  the 

*  Carlo  Marino,  Sloria  CtvUt,  t.  v.  p.  260. 
+  BuBSolin,  (hiida  alle  fabbriche  di  Murano,  Venezia,  1842,  p.  3. 
t  We  quote  the  text  of  the  decree  as  given  by  Carlo  Marino  :  "  Capta  fuit  pan 
quod  verixelli  (s'intendono  per  queste  i  minuii  lavori  di  vetro  che  or  diciamo  contaria 
e  lavori  nominati  pive,  perle,  maigherite)  possint  lavorari  Venetiia  in  locis  ubi 
fomellus  eorum  distet  a  domibuB  ab  omni  parte  passus  quinque  ad  minus,  et  si 
consilium  contra  rovocetur,"  t  v.  p.  260. 
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states  of  Barka,  in  which  they  had  been  stopping,  they  passed 
on  to  Bokhara,  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  to  the  court  of  Kublai,  Great  Khan  of  the 
Tartars,  whose  sovereignty  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Asia.  On  their  return  to  their  own  country,  after  twenty 
years  absence,  they  found  Marco  Polo,  whom  they  had  left  in 
the  cradle.  Their  narrations  inflamed  the  imagination  of  the 
young  man,  who  desired  to  accompany  his  father  and  unde 
in  a  new  joiuney,  on  which  they  set  out.  Marco  Polo  went 
with  them  in  1271.  In  1274  he  arrived  at  the  court  of 
Kublai-Khan,  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  that  monarch, 
became  governor  of  one  of  his  provinces,  and  was  trusted  by 
him  with  the  most  important  missions. 

Extensive  travels,  and  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  filled 
up  the  best  years  of  Marco  Polo's  life.     On  returning  to 
Venice,  in  1295,  after  having  explored  the  greater  part  of 
Central  Asia,  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
those  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  pointed  out  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
whose  intrepidity  as  navigators  were  equal  to  their  love  of 
enterprise  as  merchants,  the  routes  they  must  follow,  to  spread 
the  productions  of  European  industry  over  Tartaiy,  India, 
and  even  as  far  as  China ;  he  described  the  manners  of  the 
people    who   inhabited  these  immense  regions,   and  their 
extraordinary  predilection  for  beads,  coloured  stones,  and 
jewels  of  every  description,  with  which  they  were  fond  of 
adorning  their  persons  and  of  decorating  their  garments. 
Nothing  more  was  needed  to  excite  the  industrial    and 
mercantile    spirit    of    the  Venetians.      The    glass-makers 
particularly  devoted  themselves  more  zealously  than  ever  to 
the  manufacture  of   beads    and    glass    jewels,    (arte    del 
margaritaio,  arte  del  perlaio)  a  manufacture  which,  from  that 
time,  formed  a  totally  distinct  branch  from  that  of  glass 
vessels    (fabbriche   di  vassellami  o  recipiendi    di  vetro  e 
cristallo).     The  names  of  Cristoforo  Briani  and  of  Domenico 
Miotto  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  having  been  the 
inventors  of  coloured  beads  (margarite),  and  as  having  also 
been  the  first  glass-makers  who  turned  their  attention  to  the 
imitation  of  precious  stones.* 

This  Miotto  having  been  successful  in  a  large  speculation 

•  Buasolin,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  49. 
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he  had  made  at  Bassora,  ahnost  aH  the  Venetian  glass- 
makers  applied  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  these 
objects,  which  were  soon  dispersed  over  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
Abyssinia,  along  ihe  coasts  of  Northern  AMca,  over  Central 
Asia,  India,  and  even  as  far  as  China.* 

This  commercial  movement  would  necessarily  retard  during 
the  course  of  the  XlVth  century,  any  progress  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  vessels ;  in  fact,  all  the  information  existing 
upon  the  glass-making  of  Venice  at  this  period  refers  for  the 
most  part  only  to  the  making  of  the  "  margarite,''  which  were 
a  source  of  such  commercial  advantages  to  the  republic. 
Carlo  Marino  quotes  a  document  from  which  it  appears  that  a 
certain  Andolo  de  Savignon,  Genoese  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  obtained  from  the  Great 
Council  full  powers  to  export  this  same  glass  jewellery  to  a 
very  considerable  amount.  We  learn  also,  from  the  inven- 
tories of  the  XlVth  century,  that  at  that  period,  richly  orna- 
mented vases  of  glass  were  still  obtained  from  the  East. 
Yet  the  manufacturers  of  glass  vessels  were  already  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  the  documents  most  needed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  productions.  The  learned  Morelli  has  given 
an  extract  from  a  manuscript  contained  in  the  Naniana 
Library,  and  dating  from  the  XlVth  century,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  processes  employed  by  the  Greeks  for  rendering 
glass  colourless  and  spotless,  for  gilding  and  staining  it,  and 
for  covering  it  with  paintings.f 

The  invasion  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  Tm-ks,  and  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453,   which  occasioned  the 
immigration  of  so  many  artists  into  Italy,  was 
beneficial  to  glass-making,  as  well  as  to  the  other  ^SS^i^iS^" 
industrial  arts.     To  date  from  the  XVth  century,  SlSlri^'^''^*'' 
we  find  the  manufacture  of  glass  vessels  taking  a 
new  direction.     The  Venetian  glass-makers  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  all  their  processes  for  colouring,  gilding,  and 
enamelling  (Fig.  130)   glass ;   and  the  Renaissance  having 
restored  a  taste    for    the    fine     forms    of    antiquity,  the 
art  of  glass-making  followed  the  movement  given  by  the  great 

•  Jiicerche  ttorico  critiche  tuUa  laguna  Veneta  e  sul  com,n,  dc*  Veneziani,    Venezia, 
1803,  p.  140, 189. 
t  Carlo  Marino,  t.  iii.  p.  222 ;  Cod.  MSS.  lai  Bibl.  Kaoianae.  Venet.  1776. 
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artists  at  that  period  Vho  rendered  Italy  illustrious;  and 

vases  were  produced,  in  no  wise  inferior  in  form,  to  those 

bequeathed  by  antiquity. 

Cocceius  Sabellicus,  a  Venetian  historian  of  the  XVth 

century,  affords  us  evidence  of  the  admiration  excited  in  his 

time  by  the  beautiful  and  varied  productions  of  the  Venetian 

glass-houses.* 
At  the  end  of  the  XVth  century,  or  rather  in  the  first 

years  of  the  XVI th,  the  Venetian  glass-makers  f  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  new  invention,  that  of  vases 
enriched  with  filagrees  of  glass,  either  white, 
or  coloured,  which  twisted 
themselves  into  a  thousand 
varied  patterns,  and  appeared 
as  if  incrusted  in  the  middle  of 
the  paste  of  the  colourless 
and  transparent  crystal.  This 
invention,  which,  while  it  en- 
riched the  vases  with  an  indis- 
tructible  ornamentation,  pre- 
served at  the  same  time,  their 
light  and  graceful  forms,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  manu- 
factories of  glass  ware,  and 
caused  their  beautiful  produc- 
tions to  be  even  more  sought 
after  by  every  nation  of  Europe. 
(Eigs,  133,  136,  139).  Ac- 
cordingly the  Venetian  govern- 
ment used  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  secret  of 
this  new  manufacture  fix)m 
being  discovered,  or  Venetian 
this  branch  of   industry  to 


Fig.  130.    Oobiet  of  Venetian  enamelled  glass. 
XVItli  centuxy.    Marlborough  Houso. 


workmen  from 
other  nations. 


carrymg  away 


*  "  Vitrariis  officinis  prfficipue  illustratur . . .  iu  mille  varioa  colorcs,  innumerasqne 
formas  coepenmt  (hominum  ingenia)  materiam  inflectere :  hinc  calices,  phiiJjB, 
canthari,  lebetes,  cadi,  candelabra,  omuis  generis  animalia,  comua,  8egmenta,monilia: 
hino  omnes  humanse  delicise :  hinc  quidquid  potest  mortallum  oculos  oblectare,  et 
quod  vix  vita  ansa  esset  sperare  .  . .  magna  ex  parte  yicua  hujusmodi  ferret  officinis." 
Cocci  Sabellici,  De  Venetce  urbis  situ,  1.  iii. 

t  Cocceius  Sabellicus,  bom  at  Vicovaro  in  1486,  was  librarian  of  St.  Mark's  in 
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Already,  in  the  Xlllth  century,  a  decree  of  the  Great 
Council    had    prohibited    the     exportation,    without     the 
authority  of  the  state,  of  the  principal  materials 
used  in  the  composition  of  glass.*     On  the  13th  ^S^-makSJ"^ 
of  February,  1490,  the  superintendence  of  the  St^^thteit 
manufactories  of  Murano  was  entrusted  to  the  countriJL' 
chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and,  on  the  27th  of     . 
October,  1547,  the  Council  reserved  to  itself  the  care  of 


Fig.  131.  Fig.  im.  Fig  133. 

131.  Schmeltz  \  glass.    132.  Fluted  glass  on  openwork  stem.    133.  (Yetro  di  trina).   Vease  in  the 
form  of  a  fish.    Coll.  Bemal. 

watching  over  the  manufactories,  to  prevent  the  art  of  glass- 
making  from  being  carried  abroad.  {     Yet  all  these  precautions 

1448,  he  died  in  1506 ;  now  we  hare  just  seen  that,  in  the  enumeration  he  makes  of 
the  TariouB  productions  of  the  Venetian  glass-works,  he  does  not  speak  of  filagree 
glasses ;  the  thousand  colours  of  the  glass  Tases,  their  beautiful  and  varied  forms, 
are  what  excite  his  admiratiou. 

*  Carlo  Marino,  ^orta  Cfivile^  t.  ii.   1.  il.  ch.  iv. 

t  Schmeltz  {Oer,  enamel)  glass,  produced  by  fused  lumps  of  coloured  glass  rolled 
one  into  another,  so  as  to  imitate  marble,  cornelian,  and  other  stones. 

t  Bussolin,  p.  62. 
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did  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficient,  and  the  inquisition  of 
the  state,  in  the  twenty-sixth  article  of  its  statutes,  announced 
the  following  decision : — "  K  a  workman  transport  his  art 
into  a  foreign  country,  to  the  injury  of  the  republic,  a 
message  shall  be  sent  to  him  to  return ;  if  he  does  not  obey, 
the  persons  most  nearly  related  to  him  shall  be  put  into 
prison.  ...  If,  notwithstanding  the  imprisonment  of  his 
relatives,  he  persist  in  remaining  abroad,  an  emissary  shall  be 
commissioned  to  put  him  to  death."  M.  Daru,  who,  in  his 
"  Histoire  de  la  repubUque  de  Venise,*'  has  given  us  the  text 
of  this  decree,  which  he  had  copied  from  the  archives  of  the 
repjiblic,  adds  that,  in  a  document  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  foreign  affairs,  two  instances  are  recorded  of  the  execution 
of  this  punishment  on  some  workmen  whom  the  Emperor 
Leopold  had  enticed  into  his  states. 

Resolutions  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  22nd  of  March, 
1705,  and  the  13th  of  April,  1762,  confirmed  the  measures 
previously  taken,  and  added  new  rigours  to  the  ancient  laws, 
not  only  against  the  workmen  who  should  establish  them- 
selves in  foreign  countries,  but  also  against  those  who  should 
divulge  the  secrets  of  the  manufacture.* 

If  the  government  of  Venice  thought  it  needful,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  display  all  its  severity  against  the  glass-makers 
priyiie  ^^^  should  thus  betray  the  interests  of  their 

g^^|to glass-  country,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  loaded  with  favours 
°^  those  who  remained  faithful  to  its  service,  and 

great  privileges  were  accorded  to  the  island  of  Murano. 
From  the  Xlllth  century,  the  inhabitants  of  Murano,  for 
instance,  obtained  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Venice,  which 
rendered  them  admissible  to  all  the  high  offices  of  the  state. f 
In  1445,  the  senate  granted  them  the  right  of  electing  a 
Chancellor  (cancelliere  pretorio)  to  administer  justice  in 
Murano,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Venetian  government  to  treat 
of  the  matters  which  interested  their  community.  A  civil, 
criminal,  and  administrative  legislation,  special  to  the  island 
of  Murano,  was  embodied  in  a  code,  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Statuto  di  Murano,"  aad  confirmed  by  the  senate  in  1602 ; 

*  Bussolin,  p.  68. 
+  Vottore  Sandi,  Stmia  civile  deUa  rep,  di    Venata,  parte  i.  voLii.  p.  M8.  Ven. 
1755.  ^ 
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by  this  the  island  was  still  governed,  until  the  fall  of  the 
republic*  It  resulted  from  this  privilege,  that  the  police  of 
Venice  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Murano,  and  the  magistrates 
of  the  island  alone  had  the  right,  as  far  as  its  territory 
extended,  of  proceeding  to  the  arrest  of  persons  attainted  of 
crimes  or  offences. 

The  art  of  glass-making  was  not,  however,  considered  as 
an  art  purely  mercantile.  A  decree  of  the  senate,  of  the 
15th  of  March,  1383,  relative  to  some  privileges  granted  to 
the  manufactories  of  Murano,  concludes  with  the  following 
words,  which  show  how  highly  glass-making  was  esteemed : 
"Ut  ars  tam  nobilis  semper  stet  et  pernianeat  in  loco 
Muriani."  t  The  glass-makers  were  not  classed  among  the 
artisans ;  they  received,  as  well  from  the  senate  of  Venice 
as  from  several  foreign  sovereigns,  many  privileges  remarkable 
for  the  age  in  which  they  were  granted.  Thus,  the  noble 
Venetian  patricians  might  marry  the  daughters  of  the  master 
glass-makers,  without  derogating  in  any  manner  from  their 
dignity,  and  the  children  bom  from  these  marriages,  retained 
all  their  quarterings  of  nobihty.  \  And,  further  still,  when 
Henry  III.  went  to  Venice  in  1273,  he  granted  nobility  to 
all  the  master  glass-makers  of  Murano. 

It  having  been  decided  by  a  resolution  of  the  Corporation 
of  Murano,  that  a  golden  book,  like  the  "  Libro  d'oro  "  of 
the  Venetian  nobles,  should  be  established  for  registering  the 
names  of  the  original  families  of  Murano,  the  senate  con- 
firmed this  resolution  the  20th  of  August,  1602.  This  book 
still  exists  in  the  archives  of  Murano.  ^  We  read  there  the 
following  names  as  being  those  of  the  first  glass-makers : 
Muro,  Seguso,  Motta,  BigagUa,  Miotti,  Briati,  Gazzabin, 
Vistosi,  and  BallariiL 

Protected  by  severe  laws,  invested  with  great  privileges, 
and  encouraged  by  honourable  distinctions,  the  manufacturers 
of  Murano  were  then  elevated  to  the  rank  of  distinguished 
artists.  Their  enamelled  vases  of  the  XVth  century,  their 
graceful  cups,  their  ewers,  and  filagree  ornaments  of  the 
XVIth  century  were  in  no  wise  inferior  as  regards  either 


•  Fanello,  Soffgio  storico  di  Murano,    Ven.  1846,  p.  29,  30. 

t  Ibid.  p.  88. 

t  BuBsolin,  Work  before  quoted,  p.  G9.  §  n>id.  p.  66. 
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form  or  decoration  to  the  finest  productions  of  antiquity, 
and  All  Europe  became  their  tributary  during  two  hundred 
years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  the  tyrant 
fashion,  which  causes  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  art  to  M 
into  disrepute,  made  the  glassware  of  Bohemia — 
glass  cut  in  facets — ^alone  to  be  sought  after^  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  beauty  and  lightness  oi 
the  forms.     Some   manufactories  in  France  and   England 

began  to  yield  fine  productions  in 
cut  glass,  and  the  Venetian  glass- 
ware, with  filagree  ornaments, 
gradually  fell  into  disuse.  The 
fall  of  the  Venetian  republic,  the 
abolition  of  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  glass-maker  and  of  the 
rules  which  governed  their  cor- 
ation,  gave  the  last  blow  to  the 
art  of  glass-making  at  Venice, 
and  the  manufactories  which  still 
existed  at  Murano,  soon  confined 
themselves  to  producing  domestic 
utensils  in  common  glass. 

The  finest  vases  of  the  XVth 

and   XVIth  centuries,  that  had 

escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  were 

nevertheless  preserved  in  the  palaces  of  the  Italian  nobility, 

no  longer  as  objects  of  common  use,  but  as  evidences  of 

a  brilliant  and  extinct  branch  of  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  glass-ware  with  ornaments  in  filagree 
or  in  coloured  threads,  is  no  longer  a. secret,  and  now  that 
collectors  have  drawn  attention  to  its  merits,  imitations 
have  been  attempted  by  many  manufacturers,  who  without 
having  yet  attained  to  the  lightness  and  perfection  of  the 
forms  of  the  XVIth  century,  have  still  introduced  into  com- 
merce glasses  of  some  elegance.*     Yet  amateurs  who  have 

*  BontomSy  director  of  the  glass  manufactory  at  Choisy-le-Hoi,  is  the  first  who  han 
recommenced  this  manufacture.  He  had  the  Kindness  to  let  the  canes  or  rods  ot 
glass  with  filagree  patterns,  which  form  the  basis  of  these  productions*  and  even 
different  kinds  of  Tases,  be  made  in  our  presence.  To  his  kindness  we  stand  indebted 
for  a'fuU  practical  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  manufiicture. 


Pig.  134.     Pilgrim's  bottle,  enamelled 
glass.  XVIth  century.  CoU.  Soltykoff. 
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collected  the  ancient  glass-ware  of  Venice  are  unacquainted 
with  the  processes  by  means  of  which  these  capricious 
designs  of  coloured  filagree  were  preserved  uninjured  in 
the  midst  of  a  colourless  substance  that  could  only  be 
wrought  into  vases  by  being  subjected  to  fusion.  Not  one 
of  the  old  authors  whose  works  have  celebrated  the 
wonders  of  Venetian  industry,  has  dared  to  divulge  the 
secret,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  severe  laws  which 
would  have  punished  such  an  indiscretion :  we  think,  therefore, 
that  amateurs  will  be  glad  to  find  some  hints  upon  the 
manipulatory  operations  employed.* 

The   vases  with   coloiu^ed    threads   and    filagree    orna- 
mentations are  composed   of  the  assemblage  of  a  certain 


number  of  small  glass  canes  t  of  cylindrical  form,  p^^^^^^^, 
^  to  |-  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  either  of  mim^rtare 
opaque  white  glass,  J  of  coloured  glass,  or  of         *^*" 


eanne  by  the  glaas-makeni  of  Morano,  and  those 
**  Cane,    inTariably  means  a  solid  stick  of  glass. 


glass  enclosing   filagree    patterns.      These  canes,  prepared 
beforehand,  are  disposed  in  such  order,  as  the  glass-maker 

*  We  have  endeavoured,  in  our  descriptions  of  the  Venetian  glass  ware,  to  restore 
the  names  which  were  given,  in  the  XVIth  century,  to  the  vases  with  filagree  patterns, 
as  well  as  to  the  elementary  materials  out  of  which  they  were  made ;  Ghmsoni,  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  XVIth  oentury,  and  Fioravante,  who  died  in  1588,  are 
the  only  authors  who  furnish  us  with  any  details,  the  one  in  his  "Piazza 
universale,"  the  other  in  the  work  entitled  **  Lo  speochio  di  scienzia  tmiversale.** 
The  terms  they  employ  are  often  obsolete,  and  are  scarcely  tmderstood  by  the  glara- 
makers.  In  order  to  determine  as  much  as  possible  their  meaning,  we  have  had 
reeourse  to  M.  Bussolin,  a  manufacturer  at  Murano,  who  had  given  his  attention  to 
restoring  to  his  country  the  manufacture  of  filagree  glasses,  and  has  published  a 
sketch  of  the  art  of  glass-making  among  the  Venetians. 

t  These  little  rods  were  callea 
enclosing  filagrees,  canme^orte, 
"tube "a hollow  one. 

t  The  name  of  white  enamel  is  commonly  given,  even  now,  at  Venice,  to  the 
threads  and  filagrees  of  an  opaque,  or  milk  white,  which  decorate  the  Venetian 
glasses ;  we  shall  not  adopt  this  denomination,  though  enamel  is  in  truth,  but  a 
coloured  glass.  We  reserve  the  term  enamel ;  Ist.  to  vitreous  compositions  either 
dead  white  or  variously  coloured,  which  are  grotmd  and  laid  on  with  a  pencil  upon 
glass,  porcelain,  pottery,  and  metals ;  2nd.  to  the  vitreous  preparations  of  various 
colours  which  are  melted  and  re-united  by  juxtaposition  in  a  metal  ezcipient»  and 
which  constitute  those  kinds  of  mosaics  which  are  designated  as  incrusted  enamels ; 
8rd.  the  transparent^  vitreous  compositions  employed  in  the  piUw^  a  $maUo  of  the 
Italians,  the  translucid  enamels  upon  relief.  All  these  vitreous  compounds  are  fixed 
upon  their  exdpient  by  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  them  partially  without  affecting  the 
object  upon  which  they  are  applied.  With  respect  to  the  dead  white  or  coloured 
glasses,  used  by  the  glass-makers  at  the  heat  of  a  glass  furnace,  and  which  enter  into 
the  oomposidon  of  vases  during  their  fabrication,  and  form  one  of  their  constituent 
parts  or  elements,  these  ought  to  retain  the  name  of  glass. 

But»  the  opaque,  dead  white  glass  did  not  receive  in  the  XVIth  centuiy  the 
name  of  white  enamel ;  it  was  designated  by  that  oflaUicinio,  which  may  be  trans- 
lated by  miU-white.    '*  If  it  is  desured  to  make  enamelled  white  glass,"  says  Gansoni 
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may  choose,  and  are  often  placed  alternately  with  canes  of 
plain  white  glass ;  *  they  are  welded  together  by  fusion  and 
blowing,  and  finally  moulded,  when  they  form  a  compact 
homogeneous  paste  (paraison  t),  convertible  like  any  piece 
of  ordinary  glass  into  vases  of  every  form.  As  many  as 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  or  even  forty  canes  may  enter  into 


Pig.  136.  Fig.  180.  Pig.  187. 

13D.    Enamelled  hanap.    XVI  century.    136.    Ewer,  of  filagree  glass.    XVIth  century. 

137.    Bottle,  enamelled  glass.    XVth  centuiy.    CoIL  Soltykofi. 

the  composition  of  a  Venetian  vase;  it  is  therefore  in- 
dispensable before  explaining  the  processes  of  their  fabrica- 
tion, to  describe  the  making  of  these  canes  of  glass,  which  are, 
so  to  speak,  the  elements  of  their  composition. 

In  order  to  make  a  cane  of  coloured  glass,  J  the  glass-blower 

"  they  add  chalk  of  tin  (oxide  of  tin)  and  it  is  with  this  glass,  which  is  called  latHeimo 
that  are  made  Tarious  ornaments  upon  glasses  of  crystal."  {La  piazza  universale, 
disoorso  Ixiv.)  We  purpose  retaining  thid  ancient  term  laUicinio  for  threads  and 
filagrees  of  opaque  white  glass. 

*  By  white  is  understood  colourless  and  transparent  glass. 

f  By  paraison  is  understood  a  mass  of  glass  in  the  state  of  paste,  adherent  to  the 
pipe  and  already  blown ;  it  may  bo  regarded  as  the  first  stage  in  the  production  of 
a  piece,  the  technical  term  in  English  is  "  metal." 

:{:  It  is  known  that  by  adding  certain  metallic  compounds  to  glass,  at  the  moment 
of  fabrication,  a  colouiing  may  be  imparted  to  it,  admitting  of  an  infinite  yariety  of 
tints.  The  opaque  white  glass,  the  UUticinio  most  usually  employed  in  the  filagree 
Venetian  glasses,  is  only  a  glass  coloured  milk-white  by  oxide  of  tin  or  arsenic ;  under 
the  denomination  of  coloured  glass,  we  therefore  include  the  laUicinio,  as  wdl  as  all 
other  glasses  coloured  of  different  tints. 
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takes  at  the  end  of  his  blowing-iron  *  the  requisite  quantity  of 
glass  from  the  pot  in  which  it  is  fused,  and  roUs  it  upon 
the  marver,  in  order  to  cause  the  substance  to  adhere  to  his 
blowing-iron,  and  to  make  it  into  a  cylindrical  mass,  of  from 
2^  to  3  inches  long,  which  he  allows  partially  to  cool  to  give 
it  consistency.  He  then  dips  the  end  of  the  blowing-iron, 
charged  with  the  little  column  of  coloured  glass  into  a 
melting-pot  containing  ordinary  white  glass — ^in  order  to 
surroimd  the  coloured  glass  with  a  casing  of  white.  He 
draws  the  blowing-iron  from  the  pot  and  again  "  marvers '' 
the  lump  to  make  the  transparent  glass  of  an  even  thick- 
ness round  the  coloured,  and  to  form  of  the  whole  a  kind 
of  truncated  column  of  from  2f  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 


Fig.  1S8.    Method  of  making  the  filagree  canes  of  glass. 

This  column  is  then  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  to  weld  the 
layers  together,  and  next  drawn  out  so  as  to  form  a  cane 
of  from  -J^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  centre  of  which 
is  coloured,  surrounded  by  a  very  thin  surface,  of  white  colour- 
less glass.  It  is  then  divided  or  "whetted  off''  into  pieces 
of  different  lengths.  These  little  canes,  thus  prepared  and 
modified,  by  the  flattening  that  takes  place  in  the  making  of 
the  vases  form  these  simple  threads,  of  various  width,  with 
which  a  number  of  the  Venetian  vases  are  enriched.     They 

*  A  hollow  iron  tube  about  four  feet  long  lessened  at  the  mouth,  and  enlarged  at 
the  end  which  is  heated  and  placed  into  the  pot  of  melted  glass,  or ''  metal"  The 
glass  instantly  adheres  to  the  iron,  which  is  kept  in  constant  rotation  until  the 
requisite  quantity  of  *'  metal "  u  gathered. 
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are  also  the  elements  of  the  canes  with  such  varied  filagree 
patterns,  of  which  filagree  vases  are  composed. 

The  manufacture  of  canes  enclosing  filagree  patterns  is 
much  more  complicated  and  varies  according  to  each  pattern. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  know,  that  by  placing  in  a  given  order 
canes  (Fig.  138  h)  of  coloured  glass,  interspersed  at  greater  or 
less  distaiices,  according  to  the  pattern  desired,  with  canes  of 


Fig  130.    Filagree  canes  of  various  patterns. 

plain  white  transparent  glass,  and  by  placing  these  canes, 
so  arranged,  either  in  a  "  pocket "  {chemise)  *  of  soft  white 
glass,  or  against  the  sides  of  a  cylindrical  mould,  i,  which  is 

*  See   also  Curiosities  of  Glass  Making,  by  Apsley  PcUatt,   for  descriptions  of 
the  manufacturing  processes  of  Venetian  glass. 
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then  filled  with  white  melted  glass,  k,  a  thick  column  is 
formed  in  which  the  rods  of  coloured  glass  are  distributed 
either  in  the  interior  or  on  the  surface  of  the  white  glass,  l. 
This  column,  which  is  then  taken  to  the  fire,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  complete  adherence  of  all  the  parts  of  which  it 
is  composed,  is  afterwards  drawn  out  to  form  a  little  cane 
of  white  glass  of  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which 
the  canes  of  coloured  glass  are  reduced  to  threads  of  extreme 
tenuity,  which  twist  in  varied  patterns  in  the  centre  of  the 
newly-obtained  cane,  or  roll  in  spiral  threads  upon  its 
surface,  according  to  the  previous  arrangement,  and  the 
various  inflexions  which  the  workman  may  have  given 
the  DMiterial   in  the    act  of   drawing  it  out.*     Canes  of 

*  M.  Bontems  published  in  April,  1845»  an  ''Ezpos^  des  mojens  employ^  pour  la 
fabrication  des  verres  filigran^  "  We  shall  transcribe  here  some  of  Uiose  which  he 
points  out  for  the  making  of  canes  with  filagree  pittems :  *'Pour  obtenir  des  baguettes 
k  fils  en  spirale  rapproch^  qui,  par  leur  aplatissement,  produisent  des  r^sea^ix  a 
maillea  ^gaLes,  on  gamit  V  int^eur  d'un  moule  oylindriquei  en  m^tal  ou  en  terre  k 
creusets  de  baguettes  de  verre  colord  k  filet  simple  altem^  aveo  des  baguettes  en 
Terre  transparent ;  puis  le  Terrier  prend  au  bout  de  sa  canne,  du  Terre  transparent 
dont  il  forme  un  cylindre  massif  qui  puisseentrer  dans  le  moule  garni  de  ces  petites 
baguettes  et  chauff§  pr^ablement,  \m  peu  au-dessous  de  la  chaleur  rouge.  En 
chaufihnt  ce  cylindre  fortemeut,  il  V  introduit  dans  le  moule  oCk  11  le  refoule  de 
znani^re  k  pressor  les  baguettes  qui  adhh'ent  ainsi  contre  le  Terre  transparent;  il 
enUTO  la  canne  enretenant  le  moule^  et  entraine  ainsi  lee  baguettes  sTec  le  orlindre ; 
il  chauffe  encore  et  il  marbre  pour  rendre  V  adh^nce  plus  compUte ;  enfin,  chaufiant 
rextr6mit6  du  cylindre,  il  tranche  d'abord  cette  extr^mit^  aTeo  les  fers,  la  chauffe  de 
DOUToau,  la  saisitaToc  une  pincette,  et  la  tire  de  longueur  aTeo  sa  main  droite  pendant 
que  de  la  main  gauche  il  fait  toumer  rapidement  la  canne  sur  les  bardelles  de  son 
banc.  Pendant  que  I'extr^mit^  de  la  oolonne  s'allonge,  les  filets  de  Terre  colord 
s'enroulent  en  spirale  autour  d'elle.  Quand  I'ouvrier  a  amen^  k  Textr^mit^  une 
baguette  de  la  dimension  Toulue,  euTiron  6  millimetres  de  diam^tre,  et  que  les  filets 
sont  suffisamment  enroul^,  il  tranche  aTeo  la  pincette,  chauffe  de  nouTeau  I'extr^mit^ 
de  la  baguette,  et,  la  saisissant  et  I'^tiront  pendant  qu'  11  roule  rapidement  la  canne, 
il  proc^de  ainsi  k  la  production  d'une  nouTelle  baguette,  et  ainsi  de  suite,  jusqu'  k  ce 
que  toute  la  colonne  soit  ^tir^"  Ilg.  189.  A  and  B  are  canes  of  threads  more  or 
less  dose  obtained  by  this  process. 

"Pour  fabriquer  des  baguettes  qui,  par  leur  aplatissement,  produisent  des  filets  en 
quadrilles,  on  place  dans  le  moule  cylindrique^  aux  deux  extr^mitte  d*un  seul 
diamHre,  trois  ou  quatre  baguettes  de  Terre  colore  k  filet  simple,  altem^  aTec  des 
baguettes  en  Terre  transparent;  on  garni  ensuite  la  capacity  int^eure  du  moule  de 
baguettes  transparenteSy  afin  de  maintenir  les  baguettes  k  filets  oolor^  dans  leur 
position^  et  on  op^re  comme  pour  les  baguettes  pr^cMentes." 

By  this  means  are  obtained  canes  like  Fig.  189,  F. 

**  Pour  obtenir  des  baguettes  produisant  par  leur  aplatissement  des  grains  de 
chapelel^  on  fitit  ime  paraison  soum^,  dont  on  ouTre  Textr^mit^  oppos^  k  la  canne, 
de  manidre  k  produire  un  petit  cylindre  ouTcrt ;  on  I'aplatit  afin  de  ne  donner 
passage  qu'  k  des  baguettes,  et  on  introduit  dans  oe  fourreau  dnq  ou  six  baguettes  k 
filets  simples,  altem6es  stcc  des  baguettes  de  Terre  transparent ;  on  chauffe,  on  ferme 
Textremit^  oppos^e  k  la  canne,  puis  TouTrier  presse  sur  la  paraison  plate  pendant 
qu'  un  aide  aspire  I'air  de  la  canne  de  mani^re  k  le  faire  sortur  de  la  paraison  et  k 
produire  un  massif  plat  et  dans  lequel  sont  log^  les  baguettes  k  filets.  L'ouTrier 
rapporte  successlTement  une  petite  masse  de  verre  chaud  transparent  sur  chacune 
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glass,  with  varied  filagree  patterns,  prepared  for  the  making 
of  vases,  are  represented.  Fig,  139. 

The  glass-maker  having  provided  himself  with  the 
different  canes  of  coloured  filagree,  and  plain  white  glass, 
may  now  proceed  to  the  fabrication  of  vases.  He  arranges 
around  the  inner  surface  of  a  cylindrical  mould,  formed  of 
the  stoneware  used  for  a  crucible,  or  of  metal,  as  many  canes 
as  he  requires  to  form  a  complete  circle  round  the  sides  of 
the  mould.  These  canes  are  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  by  means  of  a  Uttle  soft  earth  which  has  been 
spread  over  it.  The  workman  can  choose  his  canes  of  various 
colours  and  patterns,  forming  so  many  different  combinations 
of  filagree;  he  can  place  them  alternately,  or  can  inter- 
sperse them  with  canes  of  plain  white  glass.  The  canes 
being  thus  arranged,  are  heated  in  the  glass  furnace;  the 
glass-maker  then  gathers,  with  the  blowing-iron,  a  small 
quantity  of  white  glass,  to  make  a  soUd  ball,  with  which  he 
fills  up  the  empty  space  formed  by  the  circle  of  rods  which 
cover  the  inner  surmce  of  the  mould;  he  blows  again  to 
make  the  rods  adhere  to  the  ball  of  plain  glass,  and  takes  it 
all  out  of  the  mould.  The  assistant  workman  instantaneously 
applies  upon  the  coloured  or  filagree  canes,  which  are 
thus  made  to  form  the  exterior  surface  of  this  cylindrical 
mass,  a  string  of  soft  glass,  in  order  to  fix  them  more 

dee  parties  platos  de  sa  paraison,  et  il  marbre  ponr  cylindrer  sa  masse :  il  obtient 
ainsi  une  petite  colonne  dans  rinUrieur  de  laquelle  sont  rang^,  sur  un  m€ine  diam^tre, 
les  filets  colore ;  il  proc^de  ensuite,  comme  pour  les  baguettes  prdc^dentes,  en 
chaufGomt  et  ^tirant  I'exti^mit^  pendant  qu'  il  roule  rapidement  la  canne  sur  lee 
bardelles.  Par  ce  mouvement  de  torsion,  la  ligne  des  filets  colores  se  pr^ente 
altemativement  de  face  et  de  profil,  et  produit  des  grains  de  chapelet" 

One  may  imagine  that  the  canes  of  coloured  glass  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  column, 
being,  by  the  motion  of  twisting,  crossed  one  upon  the  other,  appear  to  represent 
the  beads  of  a  rosary  formed  of  threads,  leaving  between  them  a  colourless  space 
obtained  by  canes  of  transparent  glass  which  alternate  with  caues  of  coloured  glaiss* 

A  cane  obtained  by  these  means  is  to  be  seen,  Fig.  189  G. 

**  II  arrive  souvent  que  Ton  combine  les  grains  de  chapelet  avec  les  quadrilles  des 
baguettes  prdc6deutes,  en  se  servant,  pour  introduire  dans  le  moule  prdpar^  poor 
les  baguettes  h.  quadrille,  du  cylindre  prepare  pour  les  grains  de  chapelet." 

We  shall  then  have  the  cane,  Fig.  139  I. 

''  Quelquefois  on  manage,  au  centre  d'une  baguette,  un  filet  en  zig-zag :  pour  cela 
on  prepare  un  premier  cylindre  massif  en  verre  transparent,  de  moiti^  du  diam^tre 
de  oelui  qu'  on  veut  6tirer,  et  on  £Edt  adherer,  paralUlement  k  Tar^te  de  ce  cylindre, 
une  petite  colonne  color^e ;  on  recouvre  le  tout  d*une  nouvelle  couche  de  verre 
transparent  pour  produire  un  cylindre  de  la  dimension  voulue  pour  entrer  dans  le 
moule  des  baguettes  k  filets.  La  petite  colonne  color<$e  n*^tant  pas  au  centre  du 
cylindre,  toumera  en  spu-ole  autour  de  ce  centre  par  le  mouvement  d'^tirage  et  de 
torsion,  et  produira  \m  zig-zag  par  I'aplatissement." 

Fig.  139  D  is  a  cane  thus  prepared. 
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securely  together.  The  piece  being  thus  arranged  at  the 
end  of  the  blowing-iron,  the  glass-blower  carries  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace  to  soften  it,  to  weld  all  its  parts 
together,  and  to  give  it  sufficient  elasticity  to  yield  to  the 
action  of  the  blowing-iron ;  he  then  rolls  it  on  the  marver, 
and  when  the  different  canes,  united  by  blowing  and  mani- 
pulation, have  reached  such  a  point  as  to  constitute  a  com- 
pact, homogeneous  mass,  he  cuts  with  a  kind  of  pincers,  a 
!  ittle  above  the  bottom,  so  as  to  unite  the  canes  in  one  central 
point.  The  vitreous  mass  thus  obtained,  is  then  treated  by 
the  glass-maker  according  to  the  ordinary  processes,  and  he 
makes  of  it,  according  to  his  taste,  an  ewer,  a  cup,  a  vase,  or 
a  goblet,  on  which  each  cane,  either  coloured,  or  with  a 
filagree  pattern,  serves  to  form  a  stripe, 

K  no  twisted  movement  has  been  given  to  the  vitreous  mass 
in  the  course  of  fabrication,  the  threads  of  coloured  glass 
on  the  filagree  designs  remain  in  a  straight  line,  proceeding 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  vase  to  the  upper,  or  else  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference.  If  the  ball,  on  the  contrary,  has 
been  sUghtly  twisted,  this  twisting  then  imparts  to  the 
different  coloured  threads  or  filagree  patterns  which  have 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  vase,  that  spiral  direction 
so  often  met  with  in  specimens  of  Venetian  glass.*  The 
glass-makers  of  Murano  gave  to  this  twisted  work  {torsinoffe) 
the  name  of  riforcimento  (Fig  136,  and  141), 

The  Venetian  glass-makers  succeeded  also  in  making  vases 
composed  of  two  cases  or  sheets  of  glass,  with  simple  coloured 
threads,  which  were  twisted  beforehand,  and  then  placed 
over  each  other.  This  super-position,  by  which  the  threads 
of  coloured  glass  were  crossed  at  right  angles,  produces  a 
network  of  opaque  threads  (Fig.  140),  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  then*  thickness,  leave  between  each  mesh  of  this 
kind  of  net,  a  small  bubble  of  air,  enclosed  between  the  two 
layers  of  white  glass,  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  vase. 

These  pieces  are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  perform- 
ances of  the  glass-makers  of  Murano.  As  yet  no  attempt 
at   imitation  has  been  entirely  successful.      M.  Bontems 

*  To  make  a  twisted  or  spiral  cane,  the  pnoeUas,  or  pinchers,  holds  the  apex, 
(Fig.  138  M)  in  a  fixed  poeitiony  while  the  ornamental  mass  still  adherent  to  the 
blowing-iron,  is  revolved  during  the  drawing  till  the  requisite  twist  is  given. 
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thought  that  these  vases  might  be  produced  by  blowing  a 
first  ball  of  glass  with  single  twisted  threads^  then  a 
second  with  single  threads  twisted  the  contrary  way ;  that 
one  of  these  balls  should  then  be  opened  to  introduce  the 
other^  so  as  to  make  them  adhere;  that  the  threads  of 
coloured  glass  would  then  cross  each  other,  and  thus  produce 
meshes  of  equal  size,  supposing  the  two  baUs  to  have 
been  well-prepared.*     (Fig.  140). 

They  must,  indeed,  have  a  perfect  similarity,  very  difficult 


a 

^ 

m 

1^ 

%^^4=R 

Fig.  liO. 


Fig.  141. 


to  obtam,  in  order  to  ensure  success  by  such  a  process. 
M.  Carrand,  who  has  deeply  studied  the  subject  of  Venetian 
glass,  thinks  that  vases  of  this  kind  were  formed  by  a  single 
ball ;  and  suggests  the  following  as  the  process  employed : 
the  glass-maker  blew  a  ball  of  glass  of  single  coloured  threads, 
so  as  to  take  the  form  of  a  globe ;  he  next  gave  a  twisted 
movement  to  the  blowing-iron,  to  give  the  coloured  threads 
a  spu'al  direction ;  and  he  then  pushed  up  one  hemisphere 
of  the  globe  within  the  other  (as  might  be  done  with  an 
inflated  bladder),  so  to  bring  it  to  the  shape  of  a  cap.  The 
one  hemisphere  would  then  form,  as  it  were,  a  lining  to  the 
other,  and  the  threads  of  coloured  glass  would  naturally  cross 
each  other. 

The  Venetians  also  made  vases  with  pieces  of  glass  cut  oflF 
the  ends  of  the  filagree  canes,  the  section  thus  presenting 

•  Bon  terns,  ExpoU  de  le  fabrication  des  verres  filigrwnia,  p.  8. 
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variously  coloured  stars,  scrolls,  and  other  geometrical  forms.* 
These  slices  or  segments  of  canes,  cut  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  were  scattered  between  two  layers  of  white  or  tinted 
glass  (Fig.  142) ;  the  substance  was  then  marbled  and  blown 
again,  to  form  of  the  whole  a  new  mosaic  mass  ready  to 
be  shaped  into  vases  of  every  description. 


A  A 

Fig.  14S.    Method  of  mftking  the  miUefioro  glass.     Fig.  148.    Method  of  nutking  the  moealo  work 

This  was  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  mosaic  glass,  (Fig. 
143)  but  notwithstanding  their  skill,  the  Venetians  have 
in  this  style  fallen  far  short  of  the  glass-makers  of  antiquity. 

Vases  of  grotesque  forms  have  also  issued  from  the  Venetian 
manufactories ;  assuming  generally  those  of  fantastic  animals. 
(Fig.  133.)  These  vases  are  pierced  with  several  holes  to 
receive  and  pour  out  the  liquid,  or  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  syphon.  They  were  employed,  according  to 
Fioravanti,  in  operations  of  alchemy,  an  art  much  in  vogue  in 
the  XVth  and  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century ;  they 
were  also  used  in  pharmacy,  and  for  distillation.  This  author 
mentions  Nicolas  de  L'Aigle  as  being  in  his  time  the  most 


*  ^  Le  Terrier  formera,  par  exemple,  an  bout  de  sa  canne,  nn  petit  cylindre  massif 
en  Terre  rouge,  autour  duquel  U  appliquera  cinq  ou  six  cueillages  (couches)  de  verre 
bleu  qu'il  fa^onnera  ayec  sa  pincette  pour  former  des  ailes  priamatiquea  triangulaires, 
dont  Ja  base  est  but  le  cylindre  rouge ;  puis  il  remplit  les  intervalles  entre  ces  ailes 
avec  \m  verre  d'une  autre  couleur,  blanc  opaque  ou  jaune;  il  marbre  et  enyeloppe  le 
tout  d'une  couche  d'une  oouleur  transparente,  soit  yiolet  cloir.  11  pent  ensuite  intro- 
duire  oette  colonne  dans  un  moule  garni  int^rieurement  de  baguettes  d^une  autre 
couleur,  ou  blano  opaque,  qui,  par  leur  section,  feront  un  tour  de  perles  blanches. 

On  pent  varier  ainsi  h  I'infini.    Quand  le  Terrier  a  compost  sa 

colonne  comme  il  le  ddnre,  U  la  chauffe  fortement  et  T^ire  k  la  grosseur  de  10  i  15 

millimetres On  tranche  ensuite  la  baguette  en  tron9ona  d'enyiron  1 

centimetre  de  longueur.**— Bontems,  Sxpoi^  des  moyem  pour  la  fabrication  de$  verrtt 
filigranh,  p.  8. 
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skilful  maker  of  vessels  of  this  description.  They  were  more 
especially  manufactured  in  the  XVth  century,  and  are  men- 
tioned in  the  list  given  by  Sabellicus  of  the  d^erent  products 
of  the  Venetian  glasshouses. 

The  glassmakers  of  Murano  had,  as  it  has  been  seen,  a 
great  variety  in  their  productions,  which  may  be  divided  into 
six  classes. 

The  first  includes  vases  made  with  white,  transparent  and 

^^^  colourless  glass ;  some  are  decorated  with  threads 

diflerent  khida  *  of  colourcd  glass,  laid  externally  on  the  white, 

*''"**      according  to  the  processes  of  the  Greeks,  which 

have  been  explained  by  Theophilus.     (Figs.  132,  145.) 


Fig.  144.  Fig.  146.  Fig.  14«. 

144     German  drinldsg  glass.       145.    Venetian  glaas  on  openwork,  twisted  atezn. 
146.    Venetian  enamelled  bottle.    ColL  BemaL 

The  second    consists  of  vases  made  with  glass  tinted  in 
the  mass,  that  is,  glass  which  received  all  its  colouring  from 
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metallic  oxides  in  the  course  of  fabrication,  and  before  it 
was  used  in  the  making  of  vases.     (Fig.  131.) 

The  third  comprehends  enamelled  vases,  that  is  to  say, 
made  of  white  or  coloured  glass,  and  afterwards  decorated 
with  ornaments  or  subjects  in  gold,  vitreous  colours  or 
coloured  enamels,  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  fixed  in  the 
muffle  or  enamel  furnace.  This  ornamentation  is  executed 
by  the  processes  described  by  Theophihis.  (Figs.  130,  134, 
136,  137,  146.) 

The  fourth  includes  glass  vases  with  ornamentations  of 
filagree,  that  is,  fashioned  with  canes  prepared  before- 
hand, and  enclosing  either  threads  of  glass  milk  white 
(/atticinio),  or  coloured,  or  varied  designs  in  filagree.  The 
glass-makers  at  first  called  them  vast  a  ritortoli,  and  after- 
wards va^  a  ritorti*  This  class  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections :  the  first  comprising  the  vases  with  ornaments  solely 
of  latticinioy^  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prettiest 
works  of  the  Venetians  contain  in  general  only  milk-white 
filagrees ;  the  second,  those  made  of  canes  of  glass  coloured  in 
difierent  tints,  often  mixed  with  casies  odatficinio.  (Fig.  136.) 

The  fifth  division  comprises  vases  composed  of  two  sheets 
or  strata  of  glass  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  exhibiting  a 
network  of  filagree.  They  were  known  in  the  XVIth  century 
by  the  name  otvasi  a  Teticelli.\     (Fig.  133.) 

The  sixth  takes  in  vases  of  mosaic  glass,  made  in  imitation 
of  ancient  glass  ware,  and  which  also  received  the  name  of 
mUlefioriy  or  vasijioriii. 

§  IV.    QEBMAN  GLASS. 

The  great  success  of  the  Venetians  excited  the  emulation 
of  their  neighbours,     (Fig.  144.) 

Unable  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  the  filagree  glass,  some 
German    glass-makers    produced,    towards    the  ^^^^^^ 
middle  of  the  XVIth  century,  some  vases  which  wmmeUodgiMt 
were  decorated  with  enamel  colours.     The  form 
of  these  vases  is  almost  always  cylindrical ;    they  differ  only 

*  Yasee  \  omementation  filigraniquo— Yases  k  dentelles. 

t  Yasi  a  ritorti  di  lattidDio. 

X  YeiTO  doubld  k  r^seaa  de  filigranee. — ^Yetro  di  trina. 
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in  their  dimensions,  which  in  some  attain  the  height  of 
nearly  twenty  inches.  The  paintings  have  no  great  merit, 
but  they  bear  a  stamp  of  originality  which  causes  them  to  be 
much  prized  by  amateurs.  The  designs  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  are  the  Emperor  and  the  dectors  of  the  empire, 
the  imperial  eagle  bearing  heraldic  achievements  upon  his 
wings,  and  various  escutcheoned  shields ;  we  rarely  find  on 
them  any  other  compositions.  They  generally  bear  inscrip- 
tions and  the  date  of  their  manufacture. 

The  oldest  date  we  have  met  with  is  that  of  1553  upon  a 
vase,  with  the  arms  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  preserved  in  the 
Chamber  of  Arts  at  Berlin. 

This  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  given  up  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  XVlIIth  century. 

The  German  artists  in  glass  produced,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  XVIIth  century,  some  vases  enriched  with  paintings  in 
vitreous  colours,  possessing  a  much  higher  value,  considered 
as  works  of  art.  These  are  vases  usiuJly  of  cylindrical  form, 
not  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  a  goblet.  The  subjects 
which  cover  over  almost  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
cylinder,  are  drawn  with  great  talent  and  nicety ;  the  paintings, 
perfect  in  execution,  may  be  compared  to  the  most  delicate 
paintings  on  glass  of  the  second  half  of  the  XVIth  century. 
They  are  most  frequently  executed  in  grisaille,  or  in  brown 
camcuieu :  yet  we  meet  with  some  that  are  polychromatic. 

These  enamelled  glasses  are  very  rare.  The  Chamber  of 
Arts  at  Berlin  possesses  several  signed  by  Johann  Schaper  of 
Nuremberg,  with  the  dates  of  1661,  1665,  and  1666; 
another  signed  H.  Benchert,  1677,  and  one  Johann  Keyll, 
1675.  This  manufacture  appears  to  have  lasted  but  a  very 
short  time,  certainly  not  beyond  the  end  of  the  XVIIth 
century,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  taste  for  enamelled 
glass  having  disappeared  in  Germany  about  that  period,  to 
give  place  to  the  fashion  of  cut  and  engraved  glass.* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century,  certain  manu- 
factories of  glass-ware  in  Bohemia  had  produced 
bSS^^     vases  of  correct,  if  not  graceful  forms,  which, 
without  being  of  a  very  white  glass,  were  yet 
enriched  with  ornaments,  with  subjects,  and  particularly  with 

•  Kugler  BcMchi'eibung  der  K,  Kunst,  S.  275. 
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portraits  engraved  upon  the  glass.  At  the  end  of  that  century, 
they  had  much  improved  their  manufacture,  and  produced 
vases  of  different  forms  made  with  glass  of  tolerable  thickness, 
which  was  very  white  and  pure,  and  capable  of  receiving  a 
fine  engraving. 

Notwithstanding  the  fragility  of  the  material,  distinguished 
artists  in  Germany  and  Italy  were  employed  in  decorating 
these  vases  in  imitation  of  rock  crystal,  with  ornaments, 
arabesques,  and  engraved  subjects,  remarkable  for  their  com- 
position, the  purity  of  the  drawing,  and  the  finish  of  the 
execution.  These  pretty  engravings  were  often  worthy  of  a 
less  fragile  material. 

The  German  chemists  in  the  second  half  of  the  XVIIth 
century  introduced  great  improvements  in    the 
art    of   vitrification.      Kunkel,   chemist  to  the    S^S^^*"' 
Elector  of  Saxony  (f  1702),  who  has  left  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  glass-making,  distinguished  himself  above  others. 
He  brought  to  perfection  the  processes  of  the  coloration  of 
glass,  and  produced  especially  a  glass  of  a  fine  ruby  red,  from 
which  were  made  vases  held  in  high  estimation,  and  rarely 
met  with  in  the  present  day,  except  in  the  museums  of 
Germany,  where  a  great  number  have  been  collected. 
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The  great  variety  of  weapons,  oflFensive  and  defensive,  in 
use  from  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  till  the  XVlIth 
century,  the  rarity  of  the  fine  arms  of  that  period,  and  the 
space  required  for  such  a  number  of  pieces  as  might  serve 
to  give  even  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  history  of  mediaeval 
panoply,  will  scarcely  allow  of  private  collections  being 
formed  of  works  of  this  nature.  We  must  have  recourse  to 
the  armouries  of  nations  and  of  sovereigns  to  study  tJie 
forms  of  the  war-harness  of  the  knight,  and  the  different 
arms  successively  in  use  until  the  exclusive  adoption  of  fire- 
arms. 

Great  uncertainty  exists  with  respect  to  the  description  of 
omamontation  ^°^^^  cmploycd  duriug  the  first  centuries  of  the 
ofS^^urto?    middle  ages.     No  complete  suit  of  it  remains  to 

tho  first  J      O  ,  ,   ^  ,,  ... 

oonumogofthe  US,  aud  wcrc  WO  to  rely  upon  the  representations 
**^  of  certain  manuscripts,  as,  for  instance,  the  Virgil 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  the  Bible  of  Metz,  and  the 
"  Hours ''  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  Imperial  Library,  these 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Roman  description  of 
armour  was  pretty  closely  adhered  to  until  towards  the 
middle  of  the  IXth  century. 

The  sword  of  Charlemagne  and  that  styled  St.  Maurice's, 
in  the  Imperial  Treasury  at  Vienna,  which  we  may,  as  we 
have  before  said,  in  treating  of  enamels,*  consider  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Carlovingian  period,  demonstrate,  besides,  that 
the  portable  arms  of  those  times  were  often  highly  orna- 
mented ;  the  hilt  and  the  scabbard  of  the  dress  swords  were 
enriched  by  incrustations  of  enamel  and  precious  stones. 

We    cannot  fix    the  exact  date  of  transition  from  the 

♦  Page  114. 
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description  of  armour  employed  by  the  ancients  to  that  of  the 
hauberk  or  coat  of  mail,  which  became  the  most  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
general  defensive  armour  at  the  time  of  the  tot^xr^th 
Crusades,  that  is,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
Xlth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  XlVth  century.  The 
first  authentic  monument  where  we  meet  with  the  use  of  this 
mail  armour  is  very  clearly  defined ;  the  celebrated  tapestry 
of  Queen  Matilda,  representing  the  invasion  of  England 
(1066),  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  his  victory  over 
Harold. 

The  mail  armour,  which  at  first  reached  only  to  the  knees, 
as  we  see  in  this  tapestry  (Fig.  36,  p.  88),  was  extended  at 
last  to  the  enveloping  of  the  whole  body,  including  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  feet  and  hands,  and  forming  roimd  the  head  a  kind 
of  hood  or  "  capeline  "  which  might  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
shoulders  at  pleasure.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  armour  admitted  of  no  artistic  ornamentation.  Its 
beauty  consisted  only  in  the  fineness  and  good  construction 
of  the  links  of  iron,  of  which  there  were  several  kinds.  The 
helmet,  which  was  called  the  heaume,  was  of  great  simpUcity. 
Until  towards  the  end  of  the  Xllth  century,  it  was  in  some- 
thing of  a  conical  form,  which  terminated  in  a  point  more  or 
less  acute,  and  it  often  was  furnished  with  a  prolongation, 
descending  between  the  eyes  to  the  chin,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  nasal.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Xlllth  century, 
the  cyUndrical  form  was  adopted,  sometimes  rounded  at  the 
top,  often  cut  by  a  horizontal  plane.  About  that  time,  was 
introduced  the  use  of  hehnets  more  or  less  closed.  The 
"  capel  de  fer,"  was  also  worn,  a  helmet  in  the  form  of  half 
an  egg,  which  did  not  cover  the  face.  It  was  placed  over  the 
hood  of  mail,  but  only  in  battle,  when  the  want  was  felt  of 
a  more  efficient  protection.  The  miniatures  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries,  show  paintings 
representing  emblems  or  armorial  bearings,  which  were  the 
only  decorations  of  the  knights'  shields  of  that  period. 

These  different  arms,  had  not  yet,  therefore,  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  chaser,  the  damascener,  and  the  goldsmith.  It 
appears,  that  the  knights  reserved  all  the  splendour  of  their 
martial  costume  for  the  cotte  d'armeSy  a  kind  of  surcoat  which 
was  worn  over  the  mailed  shirt,  and  reached  down  to  the 
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knees.  It  was  generally  of  some  valuable  material,  often 
richly  embroidered  with  pearls  and  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  It  was  also  made  of  cloth  trinmied  with  scarce  fiirs. 
Eangs  found  themselves  obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  repress 
the  extravagance  exhibited  by  their  knights  in  this  garment. 
Philip   Augustus  forbade  those  whom  he  had  chosen   to 


Fig.  147.    Back  of  a  saddle.    Wood  carving.    Xlllth  coutuiy. 

accompany  him  to  the  crusades  to  wear  scarlet  cloth,  vfiur,* 
or  ermine,  and  Joinville  informs  us  that  St.  Louis  followed 
the  example  of  his  grandfather. 

Soon  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  description  of 
defensive  arms,  permitted  princes  and  knights  to  display  in 
their  armour  a  degree  of  luxury  restricted,  until  then,  to 
church  furniture,  the  jewels  of  ladies,  or  the  plate  of 
kings. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  Xlllth  century,  they  began  to 
apply  upon  the  hauberk  of  mail,  plates  of  smooth  metal  in 
the  most  prominent  parts,  particularly  at  the  elbows  and 
knees.  At  the  beginning  of  the  XlVth,  the  cuirass  was 
adopted,  the  helmet  with  the  visor  entirely  closed,  and  some 

*  Vair,  the  skin  of  the  gray  equirrel  (petitrgris)  was  the  for  held  in  the  XTVth 
century  next  in  estimation  to  ermine.  It  was  so  called  from  its  variety  of  colour, 
the  back  of  the  squirrel  being  gray,  the  underneath  parts  of  its  body  wlute.  Cinde- 
rella's slipper  was  of  this  fur,  a  "  pantoufle  de  vair,"  which  being  wrongly  written, 
"  yerre,"  gave  rise  to  the  rendering  of  a  glass  slipper. 
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pieces  of  iron  plate  armour.  "  Without  fear  of  being  mis- 
led, we  may,"  says  M.  Allom,  in  his  "  Etudes  sur  les  armes 
et  armures  du  moyen  age,*'  "  fix  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  iron  plate  armour  between  1820  and  1330."  * 

The  different  parts  of  this  description  of  armour  were, 
however,  only  adopted,  as  it  were,  piece  by  piece.  Until 
towards  the  end  of  the  XlVth  century,  the  knight  first  wore 
the  gamboison,  a  kind  of  garment  quilted  and  stuffed, 
which  enveloped  the  body;  over  this,  he  placed  a  breast- 
piece  of  convex  iron,  and  over  this  double  protection,  the 
hauberk  of  mail,  which  reached  only  to  the  top  of  the  leg ; 
the  closed  helmet,  brassarts  with  elbow-pieces,  cuisses  with 


Fig.  148.    Surooat.  Helmet  Shield  and  Oanntlets  of  the  Black  Prince.    Suspended  over  his  tomb 
in  Canterbax7  CothedraL 

genouill^res,  jambs  and  sollerets  for  the  legs  and  feet  completed 
this  defensive  armour.  The  cotte-d'armes,  covered  over 
the  hauberk  as  in  the  preceding  century.  The  armorial 
bearings  of  the  wearer,  worked  in  embroidery,  formed  its 
customary  ornamentation.  (Fig.  148.) 

The  pieces  of  iron  which  formed  part  of  this  description 
of  armour,  did  not,  at  this  period,  receive  any  rich  decora- 

*  Mis^  de  la  tocUU  da  Antiq.  de  France,  nouvelle  sdrie,  i.  iv. 
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tion,  to  judge  at  least  from  existing  fragments.  'ITie  helmets 
of  the  XlVth  century  in  the  Museum  of  Arms  at  Paris,  and 
in  other  collections,  are  all  plain. 

The  full  suit  of  annour,  entirely  of  plate  iron,  was  un- 
known till  the  last  year  of  the  XlVth  century  or  the  first  of 
the  XVth.  We  know  of  no  complete  armour  that  can  be 
authenticated  as  belonging  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI. ;  at  which  time  the  armour  began  to  be  orna- 
mented. 

During  almost  the  whole  of  the  XVth  century,  the  deco- 
ration of  armour  consisted  chiefly  in  flutings  (Fig.  149), 

obtained  by 
means  of  the 
hammer ;  em- 
bossed orna- 
ments, or  those 
engraved  in 
bands,  are  first 
met  with  upon 
some  of  the 
armour  of  the 
second  half  of 
this  century. 

With      the 
opening  of  the 
XVIth  century, 
a  luxury  hither- 
to     unknown, 
was  introduced 
into  armour.     The  services  of  the  chaser,  the  engraver,  the 
damascener,  the  goldsmith,  were  all  called  in  requisition  to 
enrich  with  decorations,  for  which  the  first  artists 
JSSSy^^*^     of  Italy  often  furnished  the  designs.     The  helmet 
and  every  other  part  of  the  armour  was  covered 
with  figures,  arabesques,  and  ornaments  in  hammer-work, 
engraved,  chased,    or    damascened  with   gold  and  silver; 
the    shields  now    made,    circular    or    slightly  oval,    were 
often  carved  with  very  complicated  subjects   in  bas-relief. 
The  horse  was  as  richly  caparisoned  as  the  knight ;  the  cham- 
fron,  a  piece  of  iron  which  covered  the  head  of  the  animal 


Fig.  149.    THiing  bouigainot,  fluted  top.    XVIth  century. 
CoIL  Benial. 
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from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  nostrils,  was 
chosen  for  the  richest  decorations.  (See  Rg.  150.  Frontis- 
piece.) At  length,  iron  was  considered  too  base  a  metal  for 
the  armour  of  the  nobility,  and  was  often  concealed  by  a  rich 
gilding,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  went  even  further,  by 
appearing  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  a  suit  of 
armour  composed  of  massive  silver. 

The  imagination  and  talents  of  the  artists  were  exercised 
also  on  the  swords,  aUke  for  use  and  ornament.  Every  part 
of  the  hilt  was  enriched  with  ornaments  and  arabesques 
in  relief,  and  even  vrith  little  figures  ia  full  or  high  reUef, 
sculptured  in  the  iron  vrith  exquisite  deUcacy ;  fine  engravings, 
damascening,  and  enamels  were  equally  employed  in  their 
ornamentation;  while  the  guard  assumed  an  elegant  and 
compUcated  form.     (Fig.  151.) 


Fig.  161. 


Shield  onuunenied  with  bas-reliefs.     Fon 
Taritms  foroui.    XVIth  century. 


dog  a  trophy  with  sword  handles  of 
Coll.  Boltykofil 


The  richest  armour  was  executed  in  Italy.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  artists  in  this  style  may  be  cited  Michel- 
agnolo,  a  goldsmith,  the  first  master  of  CeUini,  extolled  by 
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Vasari  for  the  exquisite  chasing  with  which  he  enriched  a 
suit  of  annour  for  Giuliano  de'  Medici;*  Filippo  Negrolo, 
of  Milan,  the  most  skilful  artist  of  his  day  in  chasing  and 
damascening  ;t  he  executed  elegant  bas-reliefs  upon  iron, 
and  made  himself  celebrated  by  the  fine  armour  of  Charies 
V.  and  Francis  I.  (Fig.  162) ;  Antonio,  Frederigo  and  Luccio 

Piccinini,  who  made 
wonderfiil  suits  of 
armour  for  the  princes 
of  the  Famese  family  ; 
Romero  who  made 
others  of  great  magni- 
ficence for  Alfonso 
d'Este,  second  of  the 
name,  Duke  of  Fer- 

rara.J 

Germany  also  reck- 
ons among  the  arm- 
ourers some  artists  of 
great  merit.  It  was 
specially  at  Augsburg, 
so  celebrated  for  its 
artists  in  chased 
metal,  that  the  richest 
suits  of  armour  were 
made.  The  Historical 
Museum  of  Dresden 
contains  a  suit  of  armour  of  Christian  II.,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  made  by  KoUman  of  Augsburg,  which,  although 
in  another  style,  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of  the 
first-rate  Italian  artists.  It  is  ornamented  with  bas-reUefs 
of  copper,  executed  by  the  process  of  hammering  and 
finished  with  a  chasing  of  admirable  delicacy ;  these  bas- 
reliefs  are  pierced  and  laid  (appUque)  upon  the  iron.  (Fig.  153.) 
In  the  same  museum  are  swords,  the  hilt  and  guard  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  little  figures,  either  in  full  or 
high  relief  of  exquisite  finish,   attributed  to  Leigeber,  an 


Fig.  162.    Helmet  of  Francis  I.    XVIth  century. 
Impl.  lib.,  Paris. 


*  Vasari,  lAft  ofBaeeio  SandineUi. 
t  Vaaari,  Ltfe  of  Valerio  Vicentino. 
t  Cicognora,  Stor.  ddla  tetUt,,  t.  ii.  p.  486. 
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artist  of  Nuremberg.  (Fig.  154,  and  Kg.  17,  p.  45.)  The 
Museum  of  Arms  at  Dresden  (Das  historische  museum),  the 
finest  in  Europe,  affords  the  best  opportunities  for  studying 
the  history  of  art  as  applied  to  armour  and  weapons.  This 
magnificent  collection,  recently  established  in  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  Zwingen  has  been  methodically  arranged  by  Dr. 
Krankling,  director  of  the  Museum,  assisted  by  M.  Biittner, 
the  inspector. 

France,  also,  has  given  bu*th  to  several  artists  famous  in 


Tig.  153.    Hercolea  and  Autntif .    Medallion  on  the  hone-annour  of  ChristUn  H., 
Historical  Museum,  Dresden. 

the  workmanship  of  arms ;  Antoine  Jacquard,  armourer  at 
Bordeaux,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century. 
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engraved  fine  chasing  in  iron,  in  the  style  of  Leigeber^  which 
he  executed  upon  the  hilts  of  swords. 

Cannons,  which  appear  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  second 
half  of  the  XlVth  century,  did  fearful  execution 
in  battle ;  but  the  difficulty  of  managing  these 
engines  of  war,  and  the  small  number  that  an  army 
was  then  able  to  transport  prevented  their  introduction  from 
diminishing  the  importance  of  chivalry,  which  was  never  more 
brilliant  than  towards  the  close  of  the  XVIth  century,  under 
Maximilian  in  Germany,  and  under  Charles  VIII.,   Louis 


Ornamentation 
of  flre-arms. 


Fig.  154.    Sword-handle  by  Leigeber.    XVIIth  centoxy.    Historical  Museam,  DroBden. 

XII.  and  Francis  I.  in  France.  The  idea  was  then  suggested 
of  multiplying  the  ravages  of  cannon  by  distributing  to  the 
infantry  more  portable  and  more  destructive  fire-arms.  These 
at  first  were  Uttle  cannons  which  were  carried  by  two  soldiers 
on  the  march,  and  placed  upon  rests  or  props  at  the  time  of 
battle.  Soon  the  size  of  these  arms  was  again  reduced,  and 
they  were  fixed  in  a  stock,  to  allow  of  the  soldiers 
taking  aim  more  easily,  the   cheek  was  applied  against  the 
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butt,  which   was    curved  and  held  in  the  left  hand,   the 
end  of  the  piece  was  supported  on  the  forquiney  a  staff  with 
a  kind  of  iron  fork  driven  into  the  ground.     The  powder 
in  the  fire-pan  was  ignited  with  the  right  hand  by  means 
of  a  match.     This  weapon  received  the  name  of  arquebus. 
Since  being  supported  by  one  hand,  it  was  found  difficult 
to  adjust,  and  moreover  the  rest  was  inconvenient  to  carry, 
the  next  improvement  was  to  place  the  match  in  a  long  curved 
bar,  called  a  serpentin,  which  conveyed  the  fire  to  the  pan 
by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  upon  a  trigger  placed  along 
the  stock.     The  match  presented  numerous  inconveniences ; 
it  was  next   exchanged   for    something    of  less  imperfect 
construction.     Under  the  fire-pan  was  fixed  a  furrowed  wheel 
of  steel  which  communicated  with  the  bottom  of  the  pan  by 
means  of  a  slide ;  and  against  this  wheel  was  placed  a  flint 
held  between  two    strong    clams 
of  iron,  like  the  cock  of  a  ffun. 
On  removing  a  catch,  the  wheel 
which  was  turned  by  a  spring, 
attached  to  it  by  a  chain,  revolved 
so  rapidly  against  the  flint  as  to 
elicit    sparks,    which  hghted  the 
powder  in  the  pan.    These  arms 
were    denominated   wheel  arque- 
buses.     Not   unfrequently    both 
match  and  wheel  were  used   in 
the  construction  of  the  same  piece, 
in  order  that  the  one  might  take 
effect  in  the  case  of  the  other  failing. 
From    the  time  that  fire-arms 
were  made  portable,  they  became 
fitting  subjects  for  the  decoration 
of  art.     The  barrels  of  the  arque- 
buses and  pistols  were  enriched, 
like  the  armour,  with  fine  chasings  and  ornaments  damascened 
in  gold  and  silver.   The  stock  was  ornamented  with  fine  incrus- 
tations ;  for  which  were  used  ivory  dyed  in  various  shades, 
and  woods  of  different  colours ;  sometimes  it  was  overlaid 
with  slabs  of  ivory,   upon  which  were  engraved   figures, 
subjects,  and  ornaments  of  great  delicacy.     The  plate  of  the 


Fig.  155.    Powder-flofik,  carved  wood 
XVIth  century.    Ck)ll.  Bale. 
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lock  and  the  hammer  wer6  also  richly  decorafed^  having 
chased  on  them  ornaments,  arabesques,  figulres  in  reUe^ 
and  often  even  charming  little  figures  in  full  reli^.  The 
perfection  which  the  arts  of  design  had  by  that  time  attained  i 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  admitted  often  of  giving  a  I 
great  artistic  value  to  the  ornamentation  of  fire-arms.*  f 

Nor  have  the  sculptors  in  wood  and  ivory,  the  damasceners,     , 


Fig.  160.    ChaMdpowder-flafllL   fialijectk  Samson  and  Dalilah.    ColL  Bemal. 

chasers,  and  engravers,  neglected  to  exercise  their  talent 
upon  the  powder-flasks.  A  considerable  number  have  come 
down  to  us  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  objects  of  art. 
(Figs.  156  and  156.) 

♦  Carrtf,  Traits de  la  panqplie,'p.  808. 
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The  locksmith's  art  produced  in  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth 
centuries  many  works  of  remarkable  taste  and 
spirit;  but  they  were  applied  ahnost  exclusively  ]^»^ddio 
to  the  decoration  of  architecture.  In  the  XlVtn 
century,  and  still  more  in  the  XVth,  sculpture  having  taken 
possession  of  the  siuface  of  doors  upon  which  the  lock- 
smiths in  preceding  centuries  were  wont  to  display  their 
fantastic  compositions,  these  artists  were  hence  led  to  take 
a  wider  field  to  their  labours.  The  screens  of  the  chapels 
became  works  of  great  importance  (Mg.  157);  under  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  locksmith  iron  was  forged,  twisted,  fashioned, 
and  bent,  to  represent  forms  as  complicated,  and  details  as 
varied,  as  the  architecture  of  that  period.  (Figs.  158,  159.) 
These  were  followed  by  crosses,  candlesticks,  reliquaries, 
doors  of  tabernacles,  desks,  caskets,  and  hosts  of  furniture 
of  every  kind.  All  these  objects  are  characterised  by  their 
elegance  and  lightness,  and  by  great  richness  of  workmanship. 
A  tabernacle  door  (Fig.  160)  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Loup,  at 
Troyes,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  locksmith's  art  in  the  flamboy- 
ant gothic  style  of  the  XVth  century.  Its  architectural  decora- 
tions are  very  rich ;  the  central  figure  is  that  of  the  Saviour, 
with  the  cup  in  one  hand  and  the  host  in  the  other. 

In  the  XVIth  century  the  art  was  not  suffered  to  perish ; 
and  the  Renaissance,  in  applying  its  style  to  the 
work  of  the  locksmith,  has  transmitted  to  us  JL^J^^ 
numerous  master-pieces  of  art.  Locks  especially 
were  then  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  and  their  orna- 
mentation was  of  so  high  a  finish,  that  they  were  looked  upon 
as  objects  of  art,  and  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another 
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like  any  other  piece  of  valuable  furniture.*     The  lock  firom 
the  Chateau  d'Anet,  and  some  others  preserved  in  the  Mus6e 


Fig.  167.    Iron-work  East  Door,  St.  Oooi^e's  Chapel,  Windsor.    XYth  century. 

de  Cluny,  those  of  the  Chateau  d'Ecouen,t  and  the  fine  models 
engraved  in  the  work  of  Mathurin  Jousse,  J  are  evidences  of 
the  talent  of  the  locksmith-artists  of  this  period. 

*  Reme  de  Varchitechire,  i.  ii.  p.  862. 
t  M.  Alex.  Lenoir  has  published  them  in  his  MusSe  det  monwnei^  PfWn^CM,  i  ii.  p.  6 
t  Le  thedtre  de  Fori :  ouverture  d  rart  da  terrurier.     La  Fl^che,  1628. 
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Keys  also  were  treated,  in  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries, 


Fig.  168.    Wrooght-iron  escutcheon.    St.  George's  Fig.  159.  Worked  iron  lock.    Bt  Goorgc'u 

Chapel,  Windflor.  Chapel,  Windsor. 

as  true  objects  of  art.     Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than 
the  little  figures  in  full  relief,  the  arms,  the  cyphers,  the  oma- 


flg.  160.    Tsbernaole  door.    Abbey  of  St.  Loup,  Troyes.    Flamboyant    ZVthoentuiy. 

ments,  and  the  perforated  work,  with  which  was  enriched  that 
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part  of  the  key  which  fonned  the  handle,  now  replaced  by  a 
common  ring. 


Fig.  161.    Bronze  knocker,  cast  and  chased.    XVIth  century.    Marlborough  Houm. 

Fig.  161  is  a  door-knocker  of  either  Venetian  or  Bolognese 
workmanship  of  the  XVIth  century. 
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CLOCKWOEK. 

The  Xth  century,  a  period  so  marked  by  calamities,  and 
so  fatal  to  the  arts  in  general,  gave  birth,  not- 
withstanding, to  a  wonderful  invention,  that  of  SSttSiiSKd.. 
clocks  with  toothed  wheels,  kept  in  motion  by 
means  of  a  weight.  Until  then,  time  had  only  been 
measured  by  the  aid  of  sun-dials,  clepsydras,  or  hour- 
glasses. This  invention  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated 
Gerbert,  a  French  monk,  who  having  first  been  preceptor  to 
King  Robert,  was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Rheims,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  popedom  under  the  name  of  Sylvester  II. 
He  died  1013. 

In  the  first  clocks,  the  hour  alone  was  indicated  by 
a  hand,  which  was  fastened  on  the  axis  of  a  wheel.  It 
was  not  tUl  the  Xllth  century  that  a  mechanism  was  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  with  a  hammer  upon  a  bell,  the 
hours  which  the  hand  indicated  upon  the  dial. 

The  first  mention  of  striking  clocks  is  found  in  the  ^'Usages 
de  r  ordre  de  Clteaux,"  compiled  about  1120,  where  the 
sacristan  is  ordered  to  regulate  the  clock  that  it  may  strike 
and  wake  him  before  matins.  Elsewhere,  a  direction  is 
given  to  prolong  the  reading  until  the  clock  strikes.* 

The  principcu  clocks  made  in  the  middle  ages  are,  taking 
them  in  chronological  order,  that  by  Wallingford,  an  EngUsh 
Benedictine  (f  1326) ;  that  of  the  Tower  of  Padua,  executed 
by  Jacques  de  Dondis,  in  1344;  that  of  Courtrai,  which 
Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  caused  to  be  transported 
to  DijoUi  in  1363 ;  that  of  Henri  de  Vic,  the  first  that  Paris 

*  Pottier,  Monummis  Jranpaii  inSdiU  t  oL  p.  29. 
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possessed,  and  which  was  placed  upon  the  tower  of  the 
palace  of  Charles  Y.,  in  1370 ;  and  that  of  the  Chateaa 
of  Montargis,  made  by  Jean  de  Jouvence,  in  1380. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  as  soon  as  clocks  had  been 
Portias  docks.  ^^®^*^^  ^*^  toothed  wheels  and  weights,  att^npts 
would  be  made  to  produce  smaller  ones  suited  for 
the  interior  of  houses.  There  were  some  of  this  kind  in  use 
at  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  century,  a  proof  of  which  we  find  in 
the  inventoiy  of  Charles  V.,  where  mention  is  made  of  a 
clock  which  had  belonged  to  Philip  the  Fair  (1255  f  1314) : 
"  Une  reloge  d'argent  tout  enti^rement  sans  fer,  qui  fat  du  roy 
Philippe  le  Bel,  avec  deux  contrepoix  d*argent  remplis  de 
plomb/'*  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  tlmt  clocks  of  this 
kind  were  not  yet  very  common  in  the  XlVth  century,  since 
they  seldom  occur  in  the  inventories  of  that  period. 

An  improvement  introduced  in  the  art  of  clock-making, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Xlth,  caused  a 
great  extension  of  the  manufacture  of  clocks ;  the  invention 
was  that  of  the  spiral  spring,  which,  placed  in  a  barrel  or 
cylinder,  replaced  the  action  of  the  weight  attached  to  a  string, 
which  had  hitherto  been  made  use  of  as  the  moving  power. 
This  spiral  spring,  moving  easily  in  a  very  narrow  space, 
allowed  of  the  construction  of  portable  clocks  of  very  small 
dimensions.  Carovage,  or  Carovagius,  who  lived  in  1480,  is 
considered  as  the  inventor  of  portable  clocks,  with  striking 
bells  and  alarum. 

This  invention  of  a  Frenchman  excited  the  emulation  of  the 
Italian  and  German  dockmakers,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
producing  the  most  extraordinary  clocks.  A  considerable 
number  still  exist  of  the  first  half  of  the  XVIth  century,  which 
may  be  considered  as  prodigies  of  mechanism  (Fig.  162). 
We  find  some  which,  besides  tibe  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
show  the  year,  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  day  of  the 
week,  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and 
the  path  of  the  sun  and  planets  through  the  constellations.  The 
most  simple  are  provided  with  machinery  for  striking,  and  an 
alarum.  The  portable  clocks  most  remarkable  for  their  com- 
plicated mechanism  were  made  principally  at  Augsburg  and 

•  MS.  Bib.  roy.  no.  8856,  fol.  280. 
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Nuremberg,  so  often  noticed  already  for  their  workmen  of 
marvellous  skill  in  every  department  of  art. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  ancient  clocks  have  been 
carefully  preserved  in  the  various  museums  (Rg.  163).  The 
Imperial  Treasury  of  Vienna  and  the  Chamber  of  Arts  at 
Berlin,  possess  some  very  fine  examples.  The  most 
curious  are  contained  in  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden.  Among 
these  may  be  specially  noticed  a  piece  of  workmanship  by 


Fi£.  162.    SilTer«ilt  dock,  with  oomplioated  movement^  enriched  with  soolptores  and  danuaoencd. 
XVIth  century.    Coll.  Soltykoffi 

Werner,  a  clockmaker  of  Augsburg  (f  1544),  where  we  see 
a  Centaur  who  shoots  an  arrow  at  every  hour,  and  a  clock 
with  a  peal  of  bells  in  the  form  of  a  steeple,  by  J. 
Schlottheim,  of  the  same  city,  exhibiting  a  most  ingenious 
mechanism. 

These  portable  clocks  soon  led  to  the  construction  of  still 
smaller  pieces,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  watches. 
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We  do  not  exactly  know  in  what  year  or  in  what  place  they 
were  first  made.     Their  invention  does  not  appear 

*  ***  to  date  back  beyond  the  first  years  of  the  XVIth 
century,  and  is  not  perhaps  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

The  first  watches  made  in  France  are  of  a  cylindrical  form ; 
the  case,  rather  thick,  is  enriched  with  arabesques  chased  and 
perforated.     At  Nuremberg,  on  the  other  hand,  they  received 


Fig.  163.    Hetal-gilt  watch,  chased  and  engraved.    ColL  BernaL 

an  ovoid  form,  which  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  "  Nurem- 
berg eggs.*^  According  to  Panciroli,  Myrmecide,  from  the 
very  beginning,  made  them  the  size  of  an  almond. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  in  early  times  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  watches  were  anxious  to  see  the  working  of  the 
mechanism.  Accordingly,  the  clockmakers  arranged  them, 
before  long,  in  cases  of  rock  crystal,  to  which  they  endea- 
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voured  to  give  graceful  forms.  Jolly  and  Sennebier,  clock- 
makers  of  Paris,  were  the  first  to  make  them  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  (Fig.  164) ;  octagonal  were  made  by  Bouhier,  a  skilful 
clockmaker  of  Lyons. 

In  the  succeeding  half  of  the  XVIth  century,  when  the 


Fig.  164.  Watch  of  on  Abbess  in 
the  form  of  a  pectoral  cross.  In 
rock-OTstal  mounted  in  copper- 
gilt.  French.  XVIth  century. 
ColL  BoltykofE: 


Fig.  166.  Octagonal  watch- 
case,  composed  of  plates  of 
nielloed  silver,  with  portrait 
of  Petrarch's  Laura. 


mechanism  of  watches  no  longer  excited  curiosity,  the  makers 
enclosed  them  in  cases  of  sUver  of  various  forms,  enriched 
with  fine  engravings  and  nielli  (Fig.  165).  Not  a  few  of 
the  engravers  of  that  period,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  petits  maitres,"  among  whom  are  Etienne  de  Laulne  and 
de  Blondus,  have  published  exquisite  prints^  representing 
designs  on  watches. 

The  silver,  as  well  as  the  rock-crystal  watch-cases,  were 
made  in  the  greatest  variety  of  form  until  Louis  XIII.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  clockmakers  generally  adopted  the 
circular  form,  more  or  less  flattened,  which  has  been  followed, 
to  the  present  time.  Enamel  painting,  in  the  style  of  Toutin, 
was  well  adapted,  by  the  finish  of  its  execution,  to  the 
ornamentation  of  watch-cases ;  this  kind  of  decoration  was  fi*e- 
quently  employed  under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and 
these  nne  paintings,  encircled  by  precious  stones,  have  made 
of  the  watches  of  that  period  jewels  of  high  price. 
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In  1667>  Hughens,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  brought 
great  modifications  in  the  art  of  clock-making,  by  applying 
the  pendulum  to  clocks^  in  order  to  regulate  the  movement; 
and  adapting,  some  years  later,  to  the  balance  of  watches  a 
spring,  which  produced  upon  this  balance  the  same  effect  as 
that  of  the  weight  upon  the  pendulum.  But  further  details 
upon  this  mechimical  department  of  the  art  of  dock-making 
would  lead  us  away  from  our  subject. 
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§  I.    ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNITUKE. 

In  treating  of  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith  and  enameller, 
we  have  akeady  had  occasion  to  notice  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  ecclesiastical  plate,  namely, 
sacred  vessels  and  reliquaries,  and 
when  treating  of  sculpture  we  have 
alluded  to  that  branch  of  the  art  as 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  churches ; 
the  present  section  on  ecclesiastical 
furniture  will  contain  notices  of  a  few 
objects  which  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  classed  under  either  of  the 
preceding  heads  (Fig.  166).  These  are 
principally  domestic  altars  or  monu- 
ments inviting  to  prayer,  which  in  the 
middle  ages  had  a  place  in  private 
apartments;  portable  altars  for  cele- 
brating mass  out  of  the  church ;  * 
and  that  curious  kind  of  pastoral  staff 
called,  from  its  form,  a  Tau. 

Portable  altars  are  mentioned  in 
councils  and  charters  under  the  several 
denominations  of  Altare  viaticum, 
portatile,  gestatorium,  lapis  portatilis, 
altaria  itineraria.  These  sacred  stones 
were  principally  used  by  bishops  and 
abbots  when  travelling,  and  were 
placed  upon  tables  or  stands  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  service.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of 


Tig.  160.  Iron  almt-box.  8t. 
Oeoi^go'sChapel  Windsor.  XYih 
century. 


*  One  in  nlTer  was  found  in  the  coffin  with  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  when  hie 
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St.  Gerard,  abbot  of  Braine-le-Comte,  who  lived  in  the  Xth 
century,  that  when  he  left  St.  Uenis  to  go  to  his  new  appoint- 
ment he  carried  away  the  itinerary  altar 
which  St.  Denis,  it  was  said,  had  used  in 
his  lifetime.  There  is  a  magnificent 
portable  altar  of  probably  the  Xllth 
century,  in  the  Riche  Chapelle  of  the 
palace  of  the  Eang  of  Bavaria,  two  in  the 
Church  of  Conques  (Aveyron),  and  one 
at  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Namur. 

With  respect  to  the  Tau,  or  pastoral 
staflF,  of  which  we  give  (Fig.  167)  an  inter- 
esting example.  In  the  first  centuries  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  crosiers  were  generally 
short  and  simple  in  their  form  and  decora- 
tion ;  they  resembled  either  a  simple  cane 
with  a  knob  at  the  end;  which  was  the  Icum- 
lu8  paatoralia ;  or  else  they  were  in  the  form 
of  a  crutch  which  gave  the  name  of  Tau 
to  those  of  this  kind.  After  the  Xllth 
century  the  crosiers  increased  in  height 
and  ornamentation,  but  the  abbots  re- 
tained the  Tau,  as  a  symbol  of  their 
authority,  long  after  the  bishops,  and  it 
remained  the  principal  attribute  of  the 
abbots  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony. 
In  some  German  painted  glass  of  the  XVth 
century,  (Fig.  27,  page  74,)  is  a  painting 
of  St.  Anthony,  represented  holding  in  his 
hand  a  Tau  raised  over  his  head  as  a 
crosier,  and  in  the  tomb  of  Morand,  Abbot 
of  Saint  Germain-des-Pr6s  in  990,  was 
found  a  Tau  about  6  feet  long,  apparently 
of  h^zel  wood ;  the  cross-piece  of  ivory 
carved  in  perforated  work  was  fixed  to 
Fig.  167.  Tau,orpo8toini  thc  stcm  by  a  kind  of  copper  ferule  of 
Sfsouykoff:  '^*'^'     similar  workmanship. 


ii 


grave  was  opened  in  1827.    A  papal  license  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  entitle 
anyone  to  have  a  portable  altnr. 
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g  U.    FURNITURE  FOR  DOMESTIC  USB. 

Of  all  the  monuments  of  domestic  life  belonging  to  the 
middle  ages,  household  fomiture  is  the  rarest;    j^^^^^ 
scarcely  any  can  now  be  met  with.     It  is  only   cLti^eaofthe 

•'•',,  _  ,  ii»  middle  ages, 

from  the  miniatures  of  manuscnpts  and  a  few 
sculptured  bas-reliefs,  that  any  idea  can  be  gathered  of  the 
forms  or  ornamentation  of  furniture  prior  to  the  XVth  cen- 
tury. From  the  Xth  century  until  towards*  the  middle  of 
the  XlVth,  the  illustrations  given  in  manuscripts  are  of  very 
little  assistance,  as,  during  all  that  period,  the  figures  and 
subjects  are  generally  painted  on  a  gold  or  mosaic  ground. 
The  introduction  of  furniture  was  very  rare  until  artists  had 
become  practised  in  perspective,  and  were  able  to  give  to  the 
background  of  their  compositions  a  depth  which  admitted  of 
their  representing  interiors.  The  writings  of  old  authors 
and  the  ancient  inventories  would  doubtless  furnish  valuable 
documents ;  but  long  and  minute  researches  on  this  point 
are  still  wanting.  We  must  therefore  rest  satisfied  with  im- 
perfect notions  and  vague  sketches  of  the  period,  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  to  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  XlVth  century. 

If  any  reUance  may  be  placed  upon  the  Greek  manuscripts 
of  the  iXthand  Xth  centuries,  the  decoration  of  furniture 
in  the  Empire  of  the  East  must  have  been  of  extraor- 
dinary richness.*  The  thrones,  seats,  beds,  represented  in 
these  manuscripts,  are  decorated  with  gildings  and  incrusta- 
tions, and  the  brilliant  tissues  which  partially  cover  them  are 
themselves  enriched  with  jewels.  But  great  as  may  have 
been  the  magnificence  of  the  Eastern  emperors  at  that  period, 
much  allowance  must  be  doubtless  made  for  the  imagination 
of  the  painter  by  whom  this  fiimiture  has  been  depicted- 
In  other  respects  there  is  little  to  admire,  the  forms  are 
heavy  and  ungraceful,  and  purity  of  taste  is  entirely  sacri- 
ficed to  richness  of  ornamentation. 

In  the  West,  until  the  Xllth  century,  the  character  of  the 

*  Bibl.  roy.  MS.  lat  no.  5;  KS.  grec  no.  510,  executed  for  Basil  the  Macedonian  ; 
MS.  fonds  CoUlin,  no.  79. 
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furniture  is  massive.     (Fig.  168.)    The  thrones   and  seats 
assume  an  architectural  style.     We  often  find  them  decorated 


Fig.  163.    Saddle  of  the  Cid.    Xlth  oentuiy.    Royal  armouiy,  Madrid. 

with  several  tiers  of  arcades.*  The  seats,  until  the  Xllth 
century,  and  often  even  later,  are  almost  always  ftimished 
with  a  kind  of  cylindrical  cushion,  made  of  some  textile 
fabric. 

In  the  Xllth  century,  the  manufacture  of  furniture  partook 
naturally  of  the  growing  improvements  in  all  the  arts  of 
design ;  the  seats,  beds,  and  other  furniture,  although  still 

preserving  something  of  their  architectural  cha- 
xiii^and       racter,  began  to  assume  more  elegant  and  varied 

forms.f  Wood  turned  with  the  lathe  was  now 
generally  used  in  making  seats.  From  this  early  period, 
ornamental  furniture  is  decorated  with  both  paintings  and 
sculptures.  (Fig.  169.)  Theophilus  tells  us  in  the  22nd  chapter 
of  first  book  of  his  "  Diversarum  artium  schedula,"  that  not 
satisfied  with  decorating  the  smooth  parts  of  sculptured 
furniture  with  a  coat  of  colour,  they  painted  upon  it  figures, 

*  Bibl.  roy.  MS.  fonds  Saini-Germain,  no.  SO. 
+  Boa-relief  of  the  cathedral  of  ChartreB.-— Bibl.  de  Straaburgh,  MS.  ffortvt  dtHca- 
mm, — Willemin,  Mon,  Jranp,  tn^.,  pis.  Ixziv.,  Ixxvii. 
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animals,  foliage,  ornaments  of  every  time,  and  that  paintings 
were  sometimes  done  upon  a  gold  ground. 

This    description    of  decoration  continued    for    a    long 


Fig.  1C9.    Irish  Harp.    Museum  of  the  Irish  Academy.    Dublin. 

time,  particularly  in  Italy,  where  painting,  towards  the 
Xlllth  century  had  risen  into  high  repute,  and  was  now 
preparing  for  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the 
XlVth  century  it  was  more  in  fashion  than  ever.  At  this 
period  it  was  customary  to  have  in  houses  large  coffers 
enriched  with  carvings,  the  interior  of  which  were  lined  with 
silk,  and  which  served  to  contain  clothes  and  valuables.  On 
the  panels  of  this  kind  of  chest  {bahuf)  were  painted  armorial 

0  0 
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bearings,  as  well  as  subjects  taken  from  Scriptnre,  fix)m 
history  and  from  fable.  The  beds  and  seats  received  similar 
paintings.*  The  artisan  who  made  these  pieces,  of  furniture 
ranked  among  the  artists.  In  1343,  the  painters  having 
founded  at  Florence  a  society  entitled  the  Society  of  St. 
Luke,  admitted  among  its  members  the  decorative  artists  who 
worked  in  wood  and  metal.  The  Society  of  painters  at 
Venice  reckoned  among  its  members  casket-makers,  gilders 
and  vamishers ;  that  of  Bologna  had  admitted  even  sadlers 
and  sheath-makers.    At  a  later  period  all  these  artisans  could 


Fig.  170.    Cradle  of  Heary  V.,  preserved  in  the  Castle,  Honmoath. 

only  be  compelled  to  leave  the  Society  of  painters  by  means  of 
law-suits  and  political  proceedings.  At  the  end  of  the  XlVth 
century,  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  XVth,  Dello,  a  Florentine 
painter  of  merit  (f  1421),  was  solely  occupied  for  a  consi- 
derable period  in  painting  caskets,  seats,  beds,  and  other 
furniture,  for  which  he  had  acquired  so  great  a  reputation 
as  to  lead  to  his  amassing  a  considerable  fortune.f 

Marquetry,  which  derives  its  origin  from  the  imitation  of 
the  process  of  mosaic,  of  which  it  seeks  to  produce  the  effect 
with  wood  of  different  colours,  ivory  and  other  materials,  was 
applied  in  Italy  from  the  Xllth  century  to  the  decoration  of 
farniture.     It  was  much  in  fashion  in  that  country,  particu- 

*  Vasan,  Life  of  Dello ;  Lonzi,  Htttoire  de  lapeinture  en  Italie. 
t  Vasari,  Life  of  Dello. 
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larly  in  Venice.  It  is  true,  that  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
XlVth  century,  the  artists  in  marquetry  produced  nothing 
but  ornaments  composed  of  black  and  white  woods,*  with 
which  they  sometimes  mixed  ivory ;  yet  the  finish  and  pre- 
cision of  the  patterns,  make  this  primitive  marquetry  a  very 
effective  decoration.  This  art,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
was  subsequently  ranked  in  Italy  among  the  arts  of  design. 

In  France,  in  the  XlVth  century,  the  principal  decoration 
of  ornamental  furniture  consisted  in  tissues  embroidered  in 
silk.  From  the  Xlth  century,  France  had  distinguished 
herself  in  the  industrial  arts  by  the  manufacture  of  tapestry. 
In  1026,  there  was  a  manufactory  of  tapestry  at  Poitiers,  to 
which  the  Italian  prelates  sent  their  orders ;  f  ^^  the  Xllth 
century,  the  manufacturers  of  Saint  Florent  de  Saimiur } 
and  those  of  Aquitaine  had  already  progressed  considerably ; 
lastly,  in  the  XlVth,  the  rich  fabrics  of  the  looms  of  Artois 
and  Flanders  had  gained  a  high  reputation.  It  will  readily 
be  conceived  that  the  success  of  those  splendid  manufactures 
would  soon  cause  their  productions  to  supersede  the  paintings 
spoken  of  by  Theophilus. 

The  inventory  of  Charles  V.  shows  that  the  wardrobe  of 
this  prince  contained  hangings  embroidered  with  historical 
subjects,  used  to  cover  the  furniture  of  his  chapel  and  his 
apartments.  ^  Thus,  among  other  subjects  belonging  to  his 
chapel,  we  find  described,  fol.  110 :  "La  grant  chapelle,  qui 
est  de  camocas  d'  oultremer,  brodee  k  ymages  de  plusieurs 
ystoires,  et  sont  les  ymages  et  les  orfroiz  pourfillez  de  perles ; 
en  laauelle  a  frontis,  dossiers,  couverture  de  chayere  k  prelat, 
&c. ;  and  further  on,  fol.  120,  mention  is  made  of  a  great 
number  of  "  ciels  et  dossiers  ^  tendre.*'  In  the  apartment 
of  the  prince,  we  find  enumerated,  at  fol.  302,  and  following, 
besides,  "  des  tapiz  velus,  tapisseries  d'  armoiries,  carraulx, 
coultes  pointes,  oreiUers,  couvertoers  fourrez  d*  ermines  et  de 
menu  vair,  courtines  et  pavilions  de  broderies  qui  se  tendent 
a  hastens  a  fafon  de  voultes  an  dessus  du  lit  du  roy,  quand 
il  est  couche ; ''  every  thing  in  short  necessary  to  cover  the 

*  Lanzi,  t.  iii  p.  84. 
t  Lettre  de  CMUawne    F.,  amUe  de  Poitou,  a  PMqm  de  VerceU,  in  D.  Bouquet, 
i  X.  p.  454.  t  I>u  Sommerard, Let  arU au  moyen  Bge,  t.  iil  p.  811. 

§  liaBibLro7.iio.885a. 
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seats,  to  decorate  them,  and  make  them  comfortable.  These 
are  dossiers  and  banquiers,  dels  de  dossiers,  and  cotdtes  patntes 
de  banquiers.  The  greater  part  of  these  stuffs  are  a  ymages^ 
and  the  taste  of  the  subjects  represented  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  that  of  the  pieces  of  metal-work  which  have  already 
been  described.  The  figures  are  often  grotesque,  as  for 
instance,  two  little  pillows  "  brodez  a  bestes  sauvaiges,  qui 
ont  testes  d'  hommes  armez/^ 

We  have  before  mentioned  how  greatly  carving  in  wood 

had  improved  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVth 
xvuh^t^^  century;  the  decoration  of  household  furniture 

partook  naturally  of  the  prevaihng  taste;  and 
sculpture  was  substituted  for  every  other  kind  of  decoration, 
(Fig.  170.)  A  good  many  pieces  of  furniture  of  the  XVth 
century  are  still  in  good  preservation ;  and  were  specimens 
wanting,  the  manuscripts  with  miniatures  of  that  period  would 
supply  the  deficiency.  To  date  from  the  XVth  century,  the 
miniature  painter  completely  gave  up  the  gold  or  mosaic 
back-grounds  of  preceding  centuries,  and  replaced  them  with 


^^kk^  " '  ^JL  J  ^^^^^B^R^I 

Ue 

1    .^h-fe-vT 

Fig.  171 .    Lid  of  a  casket  omameutcd  with  bas-relio(s  in  stag's  horn,  perforated  and  laid  ou 
on  a  red  morocco  ground.    XlVth  centuiy. 

landscapes  or  interiors  artistically  arranged;  and  according 
to  their  custom  they  faithfully  depicted  the  furniture  at  that 
time  in  use,  in  the  same  way  that  they  gave  to  the  figures  a 
contemporaneous  costume.     Thus  we  find  in  the  manuscripts 
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of  this  period  many  representations  of  bed-rooms  and  studies 
with  all  the  fomiture  belonging  to  them.  There  are  in  the  bed- 
rooms, the  curtained  bed,  with  corniced  tester,  and  its  coverhd 
(couvertoeTy)  the  chair  {chayere)  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  devo- 
tional picture  or  the  little  domestic  altar  appended  to  the  wall, 
the  huffety  and  a  number  of  other  small  pieces  of  furniture. 
In  the  study,  the  high  chayere  or  faldstool  (faldistoirej  with 
high  back,  the  revolving  reading-desk,  called  a  rouCy  upon 
which  the  books  could  be  made  to  pass  under  the  eye,  and 
could  be  consulted  in  turn  without  moving,  and  various 
kinds  of  desks  for  writing. 

The  carved  parts  of  the  furniture  of  the  XVth  century  re- 
presented almost  invariably  the  most  elegant  and  complicated 
disposition  of  the  architectural  ornaments  pertaining  to  the 
period.  (Fig.  171.)  The  textile  fabrics  are  no  longer  emplojed 
upon  the  seats,  except  on  those  parts  where  they  cannot  be 
dispensed  with ;  at  times  a  canopy  of  tapestry  still  sur* 
mounts  the  principal  chayere ;  but,  in  general,  the  wood  is 
left  as  uncovered  as  possible  to  admit  of  its  being  loaded 
with  carved  ornaments.  The  beds  even,  while  retaining  the 
curtains  which  covered  them  in  the  XlVth  century,  almost 
always  «how  the  head  of  the  bed  enriched  with  perforated 
ornaments,  and  carved  with  that  intricacy  of  detail,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  that  elegance,  which  form  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  florid  Gothic  style. 

The  taste  for  furniture  of  carved  wood  continued  to  pre- 
vail in  France  throughout  the  whole  of  the  XVIth  century. 
From  the  end  of  the  XVth  century  the  artists  had  intro- 
duced figures  and  bas-rehefs  in  the  midst  of  the  gothic 
architectural  decorations.  In  the  XVIth  century  these 
decorations  were  abandoned  and  the  furniture  covered  with 
bas-reliefs,  and  even  with  figures  in  full  or  high  relief 
stamped  with  all  the  purity  of  design  belonging  to  that 
period.  If  on  some  occasions  architectural  ornaments  form 
a  frame-work  to  this  fine  sculpture,  they  are  always  borrowed 
from  the  Italian  architecture  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  XVIth  century  the  mania  for  luxury  and  dis- 
play of  every  kind,  led  the  sculptors  of  furniture  into  all 
sorts  of  exaggeration.  In  their  efforts  after  magnificence 
they  lavished  ornaments  without  measure ;  the  panels  were 
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completely  covered  with  masks,  terminal  or  hybrid  figures, 
and  arabesques,  so  as  scarcely  leaving  any  field  for  bringing 
out  the  details  of  these  exaggerated  compositions. 

Italy  had  also,  in  the  X Vth  and  XVIth  centuries,  sculptors 
of  wood  who  applied  themselves  to  the  decoration  of  fiimi- 
ture.  Giuliano,  son  of  Baccio  D'Agnolo,  and  his  brothers, 
Filippino  and  Domenico  were,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
XVIth  century,  the  most  talented  sculptors  of  furniture 
in  Tuscany.  Although  associated  with  Baccio  Bandinelli 
in  the  execution  of  great  architectural  works,  Giuliano  did 
not  close  his  workshop  for  carved  furniture,  and  produced 
numerous  specimens  of  carved  wood-work,  which  Yasari 
extols.* 

It  was  especially  in  the  application  of  marquetry  to  the 
decoration  of  fmniture  that  the  Italians  excelled.  IVom  the 
beginning  of  the  XVth  century,  the  processes  of  marquetry 
{tarsiatura)  had  imdergone  a  marked  improvement,  and  its 
artists  had  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  penetrating  oils,  and  of 
colours  boUed  in  water,  in  staining  the  wood^  vnth  tints 
suflSciently  varied  to  imitate  the  foliage  of  trees,  the  clearness 
of  water,  and  to  produce  the  degradation  of  tones  and  the 
effects  of  distance.  Vasari  cites,  among  the  most  skilful 
artists  in  the  marquetry  of  the  XVth  century,!  Giuliano  da 
Maiano  (f  about  1460),  Giusto  and  Minore  who  assisted  him 
in  his  works,  Guido  del  Servellino  and  Domenico  di  Marietto, 
his  pupils,  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  his  nephew  (f  1498),  who 
had  also  carved  in  wood,  Baccio  Cellini,  and  Grrolamo  della 
Cecca.  In  the  XVIth  century  must  be  named  among  the 
most  celebrated,  Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  Fra  RaffaeUe  da 
Brescia,  Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo,  and  Bartolommeo  da  Pola. 

This  style  of  decoration  was  chiefly  appUed  to  the  stalls 
and  benches  of  churches,  and  the  wardrobes  of  sacristies. 
Household  furniture  was  also  thus  decorated,  and  particularly 
those  large  coffers  we  have  mentioned  already,  which  found 
a  place  in  the  apartments  of  rich  persons.  This  furniture 
was  so  esteemed,  that  foreign  princes  ordered  it  from  Italy. 
Vasari  relates  that  Benedetto  da  Maiano  made,  for  Mathias 


•  Vasai-i,  Life  of  Baccio  cPAgnolo. 
f  Ibid.  Life  of  Oiuliano  and  Benedetto  da  Maiano,    Verona. 
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Corvinus,  two  magnificent  coffers  in  maxquetry,  which  he  him- 
self went  with  to  Hungary. 

But,  without  doubt,  the  most  sumptuous  of.  all  the  orna- 
mental furniture  produced  in  the  XVIth  century  by  the 
ItaUan  manufactures,  were  the  tables,  toilets,  and  boxes  in 
iron,  damascened  in  gold  and  silver,  of  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  treating  of  the  art  of  damascening. 
(Kg-  172.) 


Fig.  172.    Chased  stoel  casket,    Italian  work  of  XVIIth  oentuiy. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  XVIth,  and  in  the  XVIIth  centuries, 
a  kind  of  furniture  was  made  in  Germany,  which 
received  in  that  country  the  name  of  *'  Kunst- 
schrank,'*  (a  compound  word  signifying  Art- 
cabinet,)  and  now  designated  as  "  cabinet."  This 
piece  of  furniture  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  armoire  or  small  chest, 
according  to  its  dimensions,  which  is  furnished  with  a  large 
number  of  drawers  and  compartments.  Its  facade  almost 
always  assumes  some  architectural  arrangement. 


Cabinets  of  the 
XVIth  and 
XVIIth  cen- 
turies. 
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The  making  of  this  kind  of  furniture  belonged  in  general 
to  the  cabinet-maker,  but  artists  of  every  class  oontribated  to 
its  decoration.  We  sometimes  meet  with  a  cabinet  which 
has  served  to  exercise  the  talents  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
the  goldsmith,  the  engravers  on  metal  and  on  precious  stones, 
the  enameller,  and  the  artists  in  mosaic  and  in  marqudrjr. 
Valuable  woods,  ivory,  tortoisesheU,  amber,  mother-of-pearl, 
metals,  and  hard  stones,  are  employed  in  their  decoration. 
The  ornamentation  most  usually  consists  of  carvings  in  ivory 
and  silver,  statuettes,  and  bas-reliefs,  in  slabs  of  ivory,  en- 
riched with  a  fine  engraving,  the  lines  of  which  are  blackened, 
producing  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  niello  melted  into  the 
incisures  of  a  silver  plate  that  has  been  previously  engraved 
with  the  burin.  Nor  is  the  interior  of  these  cabinets  less 
carefiilly  decorated  than  the  exterior.  The  principal  panel, 
when  opened,  exhibits  generally  the  peristyle  of  an  edifice, 
adorned  with  columns,  balustrades,  and  statuettes,  all  multi- 
plied by  mirrors  at  the  back.  The  manufacture  of  this 
splendid  ornamental  furniture  was  carried  on  at  Nuremberg, 
Dresden,   but  especially  Augsburg,  where  flourished   such 


Fig.  173.    TortoisesheU  cabinet.    Flemish.    XYIIth  century. 

skilful  ivory  sculptors,  and  such  celebrated  goldsmiths.     All 
the  German  goldsmiths  of  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries 
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livhom  we  have  already  named  in  treating  of  the  goldsmith's 
art,  worked  at  bas-reliefs  and  statuettes  for  cabinets,  and  the 

Eieces  of  sculptured  metal-work  now  existing  have  mostly 
een  taken  out  of  furniture  of  this  description.  The  museums 
of  Germany  contain  a  large  number  of  these  cabinets,  upon 
some  of  which  may  be  read  the  names  of  the  artists  by  whom 
they  were  made  and  decorated. 

Among  many  other  fine  specimens  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Dresden,  we  remarked  one  most  beautifully 
executed,  which  bears  the  name  of  Hans  Schieferstein,  of 
Dresden,  and  is  ornamented  with  figures  and  bas-reliefs  of 
ivory,  and  fine  engravings  upon  slabs  of  the  same  material. 
A  desk,  which  accompanies  this  cabinet,  is  dated  1568. 
Another  ebony  cabinet,  decorated  vnth  little  silver  figures  in 
alto-relievo,  and  with  fine  perforated  ornaments,  is  signed 
with  the  name  of  Kellerthaler,  a  celebrated  goldsmith  of 
Nuremberg,  and  dated  1585. 

The  master-piece  of  this  species  of  fiimiture,  if  not  for 
purity  of  style,  at  least  for  richness  of  ornament  and  compli- 
cated details  of  workmanship,  is  in  the  Chamber  of  Arts  of 
Berlin.  It  is  a  cabinet,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pom- 
mersche  Kunstschranky  which  was  made  at  Augsburg,  in  1616, 
for  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  Philip  II.  Plulipp  Hainhofer 
(1578  t  1647)  painter  and  architect,  an  eminent  artist  and 
virtuoso,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  artists  of 
his  time,  both  fmnished  the  design  of  this  cabinet  and 
directed  the  execution.  The  principal  part  of  the  work  was 
done  by  Ulrich  Baumgartner,  a  celebrated  cabinet-maker, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  cabinet,  with  the 
date  1615,  and  accompanied  by  this  device — Ehe  veraclU 
ahgemacht — (Sooner  despised  than  made).*  It  would  occupy 
too  much  time  to  describe  this  piece  of  furniture ;  suflBce 
to  say,  that  twenty-five  artists,  whose  names  are  all  known, 
have  contributed  to  its  decoration:  three  painters,  one 
sculptor,  one  painter  in  enamel,  six  goldsmiths,  two  clock- 
makers,  one  organ-maker,  one  mechanician,  one  modeller  in 
wax,  one  cabinet-maker,  one  engraver  upon  metal,  one 
engraver  upon  precious  stones,  one  turner,  two  locksmiths, 

*  Kugler,  Bachreibung  der  ICunstlcammer,  S.  178. 
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one  binder,  and  two  sheatk-makers.  An  idea  may  be  formed, 
from  this  enumeration,  of  all  the  variety  of  ornament  with 
which  this  cabinet  is  decorated*  We  also  find  upon  it 
Limoffes  enamels. 

Hamhofer  and  Baumgartner  united  their  talents  in  com- 
posing other  cabinets  of  equal  richness,  among  the  most 
important  of  which,  is  one  in  the  library  of  the  Universify  of 
Upsal»  Among  the  most  celebrated  cabinet-makers  of  the 
same  time,  must  be  mentioned  Hans  Schwanhard  (f  1621), 
inventor  of  these  undulating  pieces  of  ebony  which  are  intro- 
duced with  such  good  effect  in  the  decoration  of  ebony 
armoires,  cabinets,  and  frames.* 

At  the  end  of  the  XVIth  and  in  the  XVlIth  centnries, 
cabinets  of  different  forms  were  also  made  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Zanders.  The  richest  of  those  made  in  Italy  are  mostly 
decorated  with  fine  materials,  jaspers,  agates,  lapis-lazuH, 
and  mosaics  of  h^d  stones,  placed  on  an  ebony  or  tortoise- 
shell  ground.  (Fig.  173.)  The  Musee  de  Cluny  contains  a 
very  &ie  Italian  cabinet,  one  of  the  most  complete  specimens 
of  the  richness  of  ornament  lavished  in  the  XVIIth  century 
upon  works  of  this  description.  Nor  did  the  Italian  artists 
give  up  the  style  of  ornamentation  which  had  proved  to  Dello 
the  source  of  so  large  a  fortune*  In  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth 
centuries,  cabinets  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  were  made 
in  Italy,  with  panels  enriched  with  painted  subjects. 

In  Flanders,  there  were,  in  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century, 
and  especially  in  the  XVIIth,  carvers  in  ivory  of  great  merit, 
and  the  cabinets  of  that  century  were  in  consequence  prin- 
cipally decorated  with  statuettes,  bas-reUefis,  and  ornaments 
in  ivory. 

At  the  same  period  were  made  cabinets  entirely  of  ebony, 
of  rath^  large  dimensions,  especially  in  France  and  Germany. 
These  pieces,  which  are  often  decorated  in  the  best  arclu- 
tectural  style  of  the  period,  are  enriched  with  detached  figures 
and  bas-reliefs.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  class  was 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Baron ;  it  has  been  published  by  M. 
du  Sommerard^t 

♦  Leopold  von  Ledebur,  LeiefaderfUr  dU  Kongl  Kuntilcammer,  S.  79. 
t  Album  2*  86ie,  pi.  zzii 
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In  the  second  half  of  the  XVIIth  century,  the  taste  for 
luxury  caused  the  different  kinds  of  ornament  we  have  been 
describing  to  give  place  to  incrustations  of  copper  and  tin, 
upon  a  ground  of  tortoiseshell.  These  two  metals,  perfo- 
rated and  combined,  so  as  to  form  figures  and  subjects,  were 
slightly  en^ved  with  the  burin,  by  which  means  the  artist 
rendered  uie  shading  and  interior  details  of  the  pattern. 
Carvings  in  gilded  wood,  or  in  bronze,  completed  the  decora- 
tion of  this  kind  of  furniture. 

This  style  of  decoration  is  certainly  very  rich  and  brilliant ; 
but,  considered  as  objects  of  art,  these  are  very  inferior  to  the 

Eretty  cabinets  of  the  preceding  periods.  Boule,  chief  up- 
olsterer  to  Louis  X[V.,  was  the  cleverest  of  all  the  artists 
employed  in  making  this  kind  of  furniture,  to  which  he  has 
given  his  name. 

§  m.    DOMESTIC  UTENSHiS. 

Very  many  of  the  objects  already  referred  to  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  domestic  utensils,  and  those  we  are  about 
to  describe  under  this  title  might,  with  strict  propriety,  have 
been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  sculpture,  or  the 
different  industrial  arts  of  which  we  have  been  treating. 
Yet  some  appeared  hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
reckoned  as  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  others  have  received  deco- 
rations from  two  different  arts ;  lastly,  the  use  of  many  is 
of  too  marked  a  character  to  admit  of  our  treating  them 
otherwise  than  as  a  separate  class. 

Among  all  these  objects,  the  most  curious  are  the  combs. 
These  received,  during  the  middle  ages,  a  rich 
ornamentation.    The  oldest,  which  are  in  ivory,  JJ^bT*^  ^^^ 
appear  to  come  from  the  Greek  empire ;  for  we 
recognise  the  Oriental  style  in  the  carvings  and  incrustations 
with  which  they  are  often  covered. 

Other  ivory  combs,  also  rather  scarce,  are  of  western  manu- 
facture. There  are  specimens  to  be  seen  which  must  have 
been  made  as  far  back  as  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  centuries.  The 
treasuries  of  churches  contain  some  belonging  to  the  early 
period,  which  were  used  at  the  toilet  of  the  bishops.  In  the 
Cathedral  of  Sens,  particularly,  is  a  very  curious  example. 
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supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Saint    Loup.*     The   most 
common  are  those  of   the  Xllth,   and  particularly  of    the 
XlVth  centuries*    The  subjects  of  the  bas-reliefs  with  which 
they  are  ornamented^  are  taken  from  the  romances  of  the  time. 
The  combs  most  frequently  met  with  are  in  wood.     The 
decorations  consist  of   fine    pierced  work,    the 
5*^n^    patterns,  of  great  delicacy,  are  in  the  arabesque 
Iv&OTtuiieB.  style;    some  are,   besides,   enriched  with    mar- 
quetry of  stained  ivory.    But  the  greater  number 
of  wooden  combs  are  without  marquetry,  and  bear  devices  in 
old  French  and  in  Flemish,     It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred 
that  this  kind  of  comb,  first  executed  in  Italy,  was  imitated 


Pig  174.    Bwer  of  brass,  clrc,  1800,  found  in  the  North  Tyno  River,  near  Hoxham. 
British  Museum. 

in  a  manufactory  established  in  France,  in  the  neighbourhood 

*  This  oomb,  which  forms  port  of  the  treasuro  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  is  omar 
mented  with  oooidentol  stones  and  with  figures  of  animals.  In  the  middle  is  the 
inscription,  "Pecten  Sancti  Lupi."  Formerly  the  priests  not  only  washed  their 
hands  before  mass,  but  they  dso  combed  their  hair.  Hence  combs  are  so  often 
found  among  the  treasures  of  churches. 
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of  Flanders.     This  manufactory  also  produced  pretty  letter- 
boxes, pierced  in  open  work  like  the  combs. 

The  most  ancient  productions  of  this  manufacture  appear 
to  go  back  to  the  XlVth  century ;  it  existed  as  late  as  the 
second  half  of  the  XVIth,  a  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
a  letter-box  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre ;  the  shield  of 
France  is  carved  on  this  box,  with  this  motto — "  Vive  le  roi 
Charles ! "  Two  little  figures  underneath  indicate,  by  their 
costume,  the  period  of  Charles  IX. 

German  art  supplies  us  with  some  domestic  utensils  of 
great  interest,  from  their  antiquity,  and  the  beauty  „^  ^,  , 
of  their  workmanship.  These  are  lamp-holders,  o^p^castand 
flambeaux,  and  vessels  of  various  sorts,  particularly 
water-fountains.  These  pieces  are  cast  in  copper,  and  after- 
wards finished  off  by  chasing ;  they  come  from  a  manufactory 
presumed  to  have  existed  in  Swabia,  probably  at  Augsburg, 


fig.  17fi.    Bwor  of  braM  of  the  Xlllth  oonttiry,  from  tlio  collection  of  M.  Duguet  of  Fftris. 
Britiah  Muaoum. 

which  was  always  distinguished  for  its  works  in  metal.  This 
manufactory,  the  origin  of  which  goes  back  to  the  Xlth  cen- 
tury, has  principally  diffused  its  works  over  Germany  and 
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Flanders ;  they  were  much  in  fashion  in  the  XVth  and  XVIfli 
centuries ;  we  find  them  often  represented  in  the  pictures  of 
the  German  and  Flemish  masters  of  that  period.  What  gives 
to  these  utensils  the  character  of  works  of  art  is  their  being 
generally  found  in  the  form  of  animals  or  human  figures ;  the 
execution,  though  often  coarse  and  savouring  of  the  work  of 
the  manufacturer,  bears  always  a  great  stamp  of  originality, 
(Figs.  174,  175.) 

The  collection  of  M.  Carrand  contains  two  very  curious 
examples  of  this  class.  They  are  ewers,  one  represents  a  knight 
covered  with  the  mail  armour  of  the  warriors  of  the  XIEEth 
century,  his  head  protected  by  a  helmet  of  great  elegance,  and 
he  is  mounted  upon  a  war-horse.  The  other  represents  an 
equestrian  figure  of  the  young  Conradin,  the  unfortunate 
competitor  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  prince  has  his  head 
bare,  encircled  with  a  crown  of  flowers,  like  that  given  to 
the  martyrs  by  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages ;  his  body  is 
encased  in  the  armour  of  the  time. 

These  bronzes,  which  are  cast  and  chased,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  productions  of  the  brazier,  which  were 
obtained  by  the  process  of  hammering  out. 

Table  utensils,  such  as  knives  and  forks,  participated  in  the 
Table  utensiiB.  ^^^g^^*  dccoratiou  which  the  artists  of  the  Re- 
naissance bestowed  on  objects  designed  for  the 
commonest  use.  The  handles,  in  metal,  amber,  ivory,  iron, 
chased  and  carved,  represented  Uttle  figures  and  ornaments 
of  a  good  style  and  finished  execution.  Spoons,  also,  are 
often  to  be  seen  entirely  of  carved  ivory.  These  spoons,  as 
may  be  supposed,  could  not  have  been  habitually  used  at 
table.  The  priests  belonging  to  the  mendicant  orders,  had 
recourse  to  them  when  they  went  out  to  partake  of  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  rich,  in  whose  houses  they  would  find  the  table 
utensils  to  be  only  of  gold  or  silver,  which  they,  by  their 
monastic  rules,  were  prohibited  firom  using.  These  pretty 
spoons  were  enclosed  in  cases  to  protect  them  firom  injury. 
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The  continent  of  Asia  was  peopled  at  an  earlier  period  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  old  world;  from  this  quarter  dawned  the 
first  light  of  civilisation,  and  the  powerful  nations  of  the  east 
were  governed  bylaws, and  cultivated  the  arts, when  Europe  was 
as  yet  iminhabited.  The  study  of  Asiatic  antiquities  would 
be,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  to 
which  the  human  mind  could  apply  itself;  but  the  know- 
ledge hitherto  acquired  of  the  ongin,  development,  and 
vicissitudes  of  art  among  the  people  of  Asia,  is  very  limited 
indeed,  and  far  firom  being  able  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the 
industrial  arts  of  the  East,  we  must  for  the  present  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  vague  ideas  concerning  those  branches 
which  are  applied  to  the  decoration  of  domestic  furniture. 

Oriental  sculpture  shows  great  imperfection  in  everything 
relating  to  the  representation  of  the  human  fiffure.  „  ,_^ 
This  proceeds  chiefly,  among  the  Chinese  and 
Indians,  from  an  invincible  repugnance  to  anatomical  studies, 
and  among  the  Moslem,  from  religious  dogmas  prohibiting 
the  representation  of  animal  life.  Yet,  the  deUcacy  of  their 
carving,  and  the  finished  execution  of  their  works  of  art, 
entitle  them  to  examination,  and  even  to  comparison  with  the 
productions  of  our  own  more  learned  schools. 
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The  Chinese  often  succeed  in  giving  tolerable  proportions 
and  graceful  attitudes  to  the  human  figure,  when  draped  and 
of  small  size.  (Fig,  176.)  In  fantastic  figures,  their  composi- 
tions  are  remarkable  for  originality,  and  their  representations 
of  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,  are  executed  with  matchless 

precision.  (Rg.  177-) 
Their  carved  ornaments 
are  generally  in  good 
taste,  and  always  of  a 
finished  execution. 

To  judge   by   their 
monumental     remains, 
the  ancient  people  of 
India  would  appear  to 
have  cultivated  sculp- 
ture with  some  success; 
but  for  many  centuries 
this  art  has  fallen  into 
complete  decline  among 
the      Indians,     whose 
works  are  greatly  infe- 
rior   to   those   of   the 
Chinese.  Yet  they  know 
how  to  produce  great  variety  and  great  richness  of  detail 
in  the  decorations  of  their 
domestic  furniture.   (Fig. 
178.) 
The  painting   of    the 
Orientals  can- 
not   be    com- 
pared with  that  of  Euro- 
peans.  (Fig.  179.)     Yet, 
perhaps,   the   defects    of 
the  Chinese  pamting  (Fig. 
180)  have  been  too  much 
exaggerated.       True    it 
is,  that  they  offend    in 

the  grouping  of  their  figures,  and  they  understand  neither  the 
composition  nor  harmonious  ari'angement  of  a  picture,  but 
they  nevertheless  succeed  very  fairly  in  rendering  an  indi- 


Fig.  176.    Bronze  statuette  of  Lao-teeau,  a  Chinese 
philosopher.    China. 


Fig.  177.    Bronze  incense  burner.    China. 
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Fig.  178.    Ivoiy  casket    Hindoo  carving. 

vidual  object.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  they  are  completely 


Fig.  17P.    Rama  and  fiita,  Hindoo  divinliiefl,  seated  on  a  throne.    Muaicians  playing  befuro 
thorn,    iiindoo  drawing  in  body  colours. 
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ignorant  of  perspective ;  they  are  very  well  able,  when  they 
choose,  to  give  several  distances  to  their  pictures.  A  capital 
fault  in  the  Chinese  painting,  is  the  absence  of  shadow  in  the 
faces,  the  Chinese  seeming  to  consider  shades  as  accidents  in 
nature,  not  to  be  transferred  into  a  picture ;  since  doing  so 
deprives  it  of  uniformity  of  colouring,  as  well  as  detracts 

from  its  brilliancy.  Thus 
we  often  meet,  in  the 
"  tableaux  de  genre  "  * 
of  the  Chinese  painters, 
flat  figures  in  the  midst 
of  a  tolerably  well  exe- 
cuted perspective. 

The  Chinese  also  prac- 
tise glass-painting;  but 
we  must  not  confound 
this  painting  in  glass, 
or  rather  upon  glass,  with 
the  art  practised  in  Eu- 
rope since  the  Xlth  cen- 
tury. In  the  Chinese 
pictures,  the  painting  is 
not  executed  with  vitreous 
colours  fixed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  glass  and 
incorporated  with  it  by 
the  action  of  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  glass  here 
only  fulfils  the  oflSice  of 
canvas,  vellum,  or  wood.  Oil  colour  is  spread  over  one  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  sheet  of  glass,  which  is  covered  over  with 
a  pasteboard,  or  piece  of  board  to  prevent  the  transmission 
of  the  light.  This  picture  is  shown  upon  the  side  which 
has  not  received  the  painting,  and  the  glass  thus  seems,  at 
the  same  time,  both  to  give  it  a  kind  of  varnish  and  to 
protect  it  against  all  external  injury.  These  glass  pictures 
have  often  no  background;    after  the  figures  of  the  fore- 

*  This  expression,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent,  has  been  adopted  m  onr 
language  to  express  those  paintings  which  present  common  nature  and  private  life, 
without  aspiring  to  ideal  and  elevated  subjects,  to  scenes  of  history,  fable,  or  mytiio* 
logy.    Our  Wilkie,  Teniers,  and  many  of  the  Dutch  school  are  "  peintres  de  genre." 


Fig.  180.    Body-oolour  pointing  on  the  leaf  ol 
atreOi    China. 
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ground  are  painted,  the  glass  is  tinned  over,  which  produces 
an  unsatisfactory  effect. 

The  Hindoo  paintings  are  far  inferior  to  the  Chinese  as 
works  of  art.  The  proportions  of  the  human  figure  are  rarely 
observed,  and  the  principles  of  perspective  are  always  strangely 
violated.  We  find  in  them  neither  light  nor  shade;  the 
figures  of  the  fore  and  background  are  of  the  same  size. 
What  distinguishes  these  paintings,  is  their  exquisite  execu- 
tion and  the  beauty  of  their  colouring ;  in  fact,  the  Hindoo 
miniatures  are  of  a  finished  delicacy  and  incomparable  pre- 
cision. Each  figure  is  treated  individually  with  the  most 
minute  details  of  costume.  True,  it  is  only  a  work  of  patience^ 
yet  it  is  not  wanting  in  attractions. 

The  painting  of  miniature  portraits  is  the  only  style  in 
which  the  Indian  painters  succeed. 


Fig.  181.    Bas-relief  executed  in  rice  paBte,  bronze  and  rock-crystal ;  the  flowers  and 
firoit  in  coral,  amber,  chrysoprase,  Ac.    China. 

The  Chinese  excel  in  pictures  of  inlaid  work.    Hard  stone, 
agalmatolite  of  different    shades,  ivory,  various 
kinds  of  wood,  and  even  bronze,  enter  into  the     mS^uo?^ 
composition  of  these  singular  mosaics  in  relief, 
which  are  always  remarkable  for  taste  and  a  delicate   and 
careful  execution  (Figs.  181,  182). 
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la  marquetry,  properly  so    called,  the  patience    of  the 
Indians  has  surpassed  anything  done  in  Europe. 

The  people  of  the  East  attach  great  value  to  fine  writing, 

and  calligraphy  is  one  of  the 
arts  most  esteemed  _„, 
among  them  (Figs. 
183,  184).  The  Moslem  have 
especially  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  beautiful  works 
of  this  nature,  and  have  car- 
ried the  art  to  perfection.  The 
Koran  particularly  has  excited 
the  emulation  of  the  copyists 
of  the  East,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  the  remark 
of  the  philosopher  Sadi,  that 
the  Koran  had  been  sent  to  re- 
form the  conduct  of  men,  and 
that  men  had  only  thought  of 
embellishing  its  pages.* 

Many  truly  admirable  ma- 
nuscripts have  been  brought  to 
us  from  the  East ;  their  margins  are  often  decorated  with 


Fig.  182.  Bas-relief  in  agfdmatolite,  carved 
and  perforated,  and  appliqu^  upon  bam- 
boo.   China. 


Fig.  188.    From  a  Turkish  MS.  on  vellum. 

rich  and  brilliant  miniatures  ;  and  if  the  Koran  prohibits  the 
representation  of  animated  nature,  the  Moslem  calligraphers 
compensate  for  this  by  the  beauty  of  their  delicate  arabesques. 

*  M.  Reinaud,  3fonument8  arabes,  persans,  et  iurcs,  du  cabinet  de  M.le  due  dc  Blacat, 
1. 1  p.  26. 
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The  ancient  incrusted  enamels  from  the  East  (Fig.  185) 
are  executed  by  the  cloi- 

EaamcOs  upon       g^^^^    prOCCSS,   of  wWch 

we  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion in  speaking  of  the  cloisonne 
enamels  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower 
Empire  and  of  the  Italians.*  The 
Chinese  enamels  particularly  are 
perfect  of  their  kind  (Fig.  186).  Yet 
the  documents  hitherto  collected  do 
not  admit  of  our  considering  this 
perfection  as  an  index  that  the  art 
of  enamelling  upon  metals  had  its 
birth  in  China.     In  fact,  the  manufacture  of  enamels  is  one 


Fig.  184.    From  the  some  Turkbh 
MS.  as  Fig.  ISS. 


Fi^.  135.    Enamelled  diah.    Hindoo  work. 

of  the  branches  of  the  art  of  vitrification,  and  we  know  that 

*  See  above,  p.  137. 
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the  Chinese  gave  little  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  glass,* 
until  perhaps  within  these  last  thirty  years.f  It  was  even  very 
late,  towards  the  middle  of  the  Vth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  that  they  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  staining  glass 
with  various  colours,  and  were  consequently  enabled  to  make 
enamel  with  it.     This  appears  from  a  document  published  by 

M.  Pauthier  in  his  Histoire  de 
la  Chine,  which  thus   runs: 
"  Sous  le  rfegne  de  Thai-wou- 
ti  de  la  dynastie   des   Wa 
(422  k  451  de  notre  ere),  un 
marchant  du  pays  des  grands 
Youetchi  ou  Scythes,  vint  a 
la  cour  de  cet  empereur,  et 
promit  de  fabriquer  en  Chine 
le  verre  de  diflferentes  cou- 
leurs,  que  Ton  recevait    au- 
paravant  des  pays  occiden- 
taux,  et  qu'on  payait  extreme- 
ment    cher.       D'apres     ses 
indications,   on  fit  des    re- 
cherches  dans  les  montagnes, 
et  on  decouvrit  en  effet  les 
mineraux    propres    k    cette 
fabrication.     Le  marchand  parvint  a  faire  du  verre  colore  de 
la  plus  grande  beaute.  Depuis  ce  temps  le  prix  de  la  verrerie 
diminua  consid^rablement  k  la  Chine."  J 

Who  these  Youe4chi  were  whose  name  the  translator  has 
rendered  by  that  of  Scythians,  we  cannot  exactly  say. 
Ancient  Scythia  comprised  an  immense  region  extending 
over  Asia  and  Europe.  Scythia  in  Asia  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Imaiis.  Scythia  beyond  the  Imaiis  comprised 
the  countries  situated  on  the  north  of  India  and  of  Persia. 
This  merchant,  who  thus  imported  into  China  the  processes 
of  the  manufacture  of  enamel,  could  only  come  firom  the 
western  countries  where  it  was  made.  May  it  not  thence  be 
supposed  that  Persia,  which  is  situated  to  the  west  of  China, 

*  Du  Halde,  Deionption  de  Vimpire  de  la  Chine,    Paris,  1725,  in  foL  t.  iL  p.  208. 
t  PQces  et  documents  rdatife  au  commerce  avec  la  Chine  et  VInde,  Paris,  1846,  p.  266 
and  441. 
t  M.  Pantbier,  Chine,  ou  description  de  ce  vaste  empire^  p.  288. 


Fig.  ISd.    Ancient  enamelled  vase.    China. 
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was  the  country  whence  the  Chinese  derived  their  coloured 
glass  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Thai-wou-ti  ? 

Besides,  there  is  no  cause  for  astonishment  that  Persia 
should  have  been  in  the  East  the  cradle  of  the  art  of 
enamelling  upon  metals.  Phoenicia,  which  in  early  times  had 
carried  the  art  of  vitrification  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, would  naturally  have  transmitted  its  processes  to  Persia, 
when  united  to  that  empire  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes. 
When  once  the  manufacture  of  glass  was  known,  there 
needed  but  one  step  more  to  apply  this  beautiful  material  to 
the  decoration  of  metals.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  we 
find  the  art  of  enamelling  in  full  activity  in  Persia  in  the 
reign  of  Chosroes  (531  f  579).  The  fine  cup  of  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  which  is  formed  of  translucid 
cloisonne  enamels,  in  compartments  of  gold,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  effigy  of  that  prince,*  is  an  example  of  the 
advanced  state  of  the  art  of  vitrification  m  Persia  in  the 
Vlth  century.  These  documents  are  not  sufficient  to  decide 
the  question  of  which  we  seek  the  solution,  but  they  may  be 
admitted  as  conjectures* 

The  taste  for  enamel  decorations  was  long  prevalent  in 
Persia.  Chardiu,  who  made  several  tours  in  that  country 
and  lived  there  several  times  from  1644  to  1678,  informs  us 
that  at  that  period  the  Persians  enriched  their  arms  with 
enamels  incrusted  with  gold. 

Asia  being  renowned  for  fine  mineral  productions,  one  may 
easily  conceive  that  the  lapidary's  art  would  be  cultivated 
there  in  all  ages.     China  and  India  furnish  vases 
of  different  forms.      The  most  remarkable  are   '^^^^^^^^ 
those  cut  in  jade,  and  which  are  brought  from 
China.     ITiis  fine  stone  is,  of  all  pebbles,  the  hardest  and 
heaviest ;  it  strikes  fire  with  steel ;  when  reduced  in  thick- 
ness, it  becomes  semi-translucent ;  and  is  of  a  very  fine  grain. 
The  great  cohesion  of  its  parts  renders  it  susceptible  of  the 
most  finished  workmanship.     Jade  is  of  different  colours; 
milk-white,  green,  gray,  greenish  gray,  and  gray  shaded  with 
yellow.     It  is  found  princially  in  China  and  is  known  there 
by  the  name  yU'Che,\ 

*  Adrien  do  Longperier,  AwMilt»  du  rimtUtU  airMologUpu,  t  xr. 
t  Da  Halde,  work  before  quoted,  t.  i.  p.  95,  and  t  il  p.  13. 
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The  jade  stone  is  so  hard,  that  it  is  worked  with  diamond 
powder.     Yet,  the  works  executed  by  the  Chinese  upon  this 


Fig.  187.    Ancient  cup  of  gray  jade  with  kylins.    China. 

stone  are  very  remarkable.*     We  give  a  specimen  from  the 


Fig.  188.    A  Buddhist  divinity  of  white 
agalmatolite.    China. 


Fig.  189.    Vaae  of  pink 
agalmatolite.    Chma. 


Debruge-Labarte   collection  of  a  vase   enriched  with  bas- 

*  The  beautiful  wbite  coloured  vases  imported  from  India,  and  wliicb  are  said  to 
be  jade,  nre  in  Count  Boumon*8  opinion  of  the  nature  of  prehnite. 
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reliefs  and  detached  chimerical  figures,  executed  with  great 
spirit  (Fig.  187). 

Among  the  soft  stones  employed  by  carvers,  the  Chinese 
give  the  preference  to  the  ag^matolite,  vulgarly  called  soap- 
stone  (Figs.  188,  189).  This  stone,  which  has  also  received 
the  names  of  pagodite,  figure-stone,  graphic  talc,  steatite,  is 
compact,  of  a  fatty  lustre,  soft  to  the  touch,  easily  scratched 
by  steel.     Its  colours  are  very  varied.* 

Documents  are  wanting  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
state  of  the  goldsmith's  art  in  the  East.     It  is  not 
from  a  small  number  of  specimens  that  an  opinion  JJ^Koidamith's 
can  be  formed.     The  fine  silver  cup  (Fig.  190) 
will  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  skill  of  the  Chinese  gold- 
smiths in  chasing. 


Fig.  100.    Chased  silvor  cup.    China. 

The  Hindoos  have  furnished  us  with  bracelets  and  other 
ornaments  (Fig.  191),  which  show  the  skilfulness  of  their 
goldsmiths  in  the  art  of  chasing. 

In  Persian  jewellery  some  parts  are  always  to  be  found 
enamelled.  The  Moslems  attach  great  value  to  engraved 
stones,  but  the  representation  of  figures  being,  as  before 
observed,  prohibited,  the  engraving  is  limited  to  inscriptions. 
Of  these  there  are  two  kinds:    the   inscription  is   either 

*  IdeDtical  with  tolo  st^tite  compacte  HaHy,  Steatite  pagodite,  name  given  to  it 
by  Brongniart,  from  its  being  always  brought  from  China  in  the  form  of  little 
grotesque  figures;  hence  also  its  Qreek  name  agalmatolite.  Bildateia,  Werner; 
Agalmatbolithe  Klaproth;  "  vulgiurement  pierre  de  lard  des  Chiaois,  pierre  h 
mJurotR.**     HaUy,  t.  iv.  p.  511. 
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Fig.  101.  Thumb-ring  of  jade, 
doooratod  with  gold  fila- 
gree and  incroBtiBd  with 
rubies.    Hindoo  work. 


reversed,  so  as  only  to  be  read  upon  the  impression,  whidi 
shows  it  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seal  or  signet,  or  else  ti^ 
characters  are  arranged  in  their  natural 
order,  which  is  then  an  indication  that 
the  person  who  ordered  it,  had  no 
other  intention  than  to  carry  about  him 
certain  words  for  which  he  had  a  pecu- 
liar veneration.*  When  these  stones 
are  marked  under  the  influence  of  some 
constellation,  and  they  bear  the  name 
of  Gk)d,  of  Mahomet,  of  angels,  or  some 
other  holy  personage,  they  are  known 
by  the  name  of  talisman. 

The    manufacture   of   porcelain    in 
China  is  of  high  antiquity;  the  Chi- 
nese annals  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  its  inventor,  t     It  having  been  the 
custom  in  China,  from  the  time  of  Yao  and  Chun,  who 
governed  that  empire  more  than   2200   years  before   the 
Christian   era,  that   each  town   should  cause   a 
mw  Kenunio      rccord  to  bc  kept  of  the  principal  facts  relating 
to  it,  and  likewise  preserve  in  its  archives  the 
name  of  each  of  its  inhabitants  distinguished  in  arms,  in 
letters,  or  by  means  of  some  invention,  the  Chinese  antiqua- 
ries infer,  from  the  silence  of  the  annals  respecting  the  inven- 
tion of  porcelain,  that  its  manufacture  is  anterior  to  the  reign 
of  these  emperors. 

A  discovery  has  been  lately  made  which  appears  to  confirm 
the  high  antiquity  of  porcelain.  Several  bottles  of  this  fine 
pottery,  inscribed  with  Chinese  characters,  have  been  found  in 
the  excavations  made  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  Professor  Rossellini  is  even  afl5rmed  to  have  found  one 
himself,  in  a  tomb  which  had  not  been  previously  opened,  and 
which  he  considered  as  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Such  important  facts  required  a  rigorous  examination ;  the 
Arabs,  when  closely  questioned,  admitted  that  they  had  never 
before  met  among  the  ruins  with  vessels  of  a  similar  kind ; 


*  Reinaud,  Mon,  ambes,  etc,  1. 1.  p.  29. 

t  Du  Halde,  work  before  quoted,  t.  ii.  p.  177. 
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that  the  greater  numher  of  these  bottles  came  from  Qous, 
Qeft,  and  Qosseyr,  marts  in  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  commerce  of 
India*  M.  Prisse  d'Avesnes,  desirous  of  correcting  an  error 
which  he  had  involuntarily  been  the  means  of  disseminating, 
by  giving  to  N.  L'Hote  two  of  these  vases  for  the  Louvre, 
where  they  appear  now  under  the  title  of  "  Chinese  vases 
found  in  the  Egjrptian  tombs,''  submitted  them  to  the  exami- 
nation of  Messrs-  Stanislas  Juhen,  and  Pauthier,  who  recog- 
nised that  the  inscriptions  painted  upon  them  were  written  in 
cursive  characters,  known  under  the  name  of  thsao,  and  which 
only  date  from  the  Ilnd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  M. 
Pauthier  has  even  been  able  to  decipher,  upon  a  vase  of  this 
kind  published  in  London,  a  verse  taken  from  a  Chinese 
author,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  century.* 
Without  damaging  the  high  antiquity  of  the  porcelain  manu- 
facture in  China,  we  must  dismiss  any  argument  derived  from 
these  Egyptian  bottles. 

M.  Stanislas  Julien,  having  been  consulted  by  M.  Brong- 
niart  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  antiqui- 
ty of  porcelain,  de- 
voted himself  to 
researches  among 
the  Chinese  authors, 
which  have  brought 
him  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  porcelain 
was  common  in 
China  in  the  time 
of  the  Han,  b.c. 
163;  that  it  was  in 
use  under  the  Soui 
dynasty  (from  a.d. 
581  to  618) ;  that 

this    ancient    porce-  Pig.  192.    B1u«  and  white  dish.    ColLManyat 

lain,  although  of  a 

pure  white,  was  manufactured  with  a  common  material,  and 

that  it  was  only  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Song,  from  a.d. 


Bewi  arch^UogigiUy  t  iL  p.  748. 
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960  to  1278,  that  porcelain  began  to  be  made  with  fine 
materials,  and  to  acquire  any  kind  of  perfection,* 

Father  D'EntrecoUes,  who  resided  in  China  for  a  long  p^od 
in  the  beginning  of  the  XVllIth  century,  informs  us  that  the 
ancient  porcelain  relics,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  Chinese  antiquaries,  bear  no  inscription  which  can  show 
the  date  of  its  manufacture,  and  that  it  was  only  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Thang  (from  a.d.  618  to  907)  that  it  began 
to  be  used  by  the  emperors. f 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  XVlth  century  that 
Chinese  porcelain  was  generally  imported  into  Europe,  and 
we  know  of  no  document  that  can  give  the  certainty  of  any 
specimens  having  been  introduced  before  that  epoch ;  yet 
this  would  not  be  impossible.  In  fact,  the  celebrated  Arabian 
traveller,  Ibn-Bathoutha,  who  was  bom  at  Tangier,  and 
penetrated  into  China  about  1345,  asserts,  in  his  account  of 
his  travels,!  that  the  Chinese  pottery  was  exported  as  far  as 
the  countries  of  the  Magreb  (the  Barbary  States).  If  this 
fact  be  correctly  stated,  some  pieces  of  porcelain  may  have 
easily  been  carried  into  France,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

At  least,  it  is  certain  that  this  beautiful  pottery  was  known 
by  reputation  in  Europe  long  before  it  was  imported  by  the 
Portuguese.  The  first  writer  who  appears  to  have  spoken  of 
it  is  the  Arabian  geographer,  Abou-Abd-allah-Mohammed 
ben  Mohammed-el-Edrisi,  who  lived  in  Sicily  at  the  court  of 
Roger  II.,  and  who  published,  in  1154,  by  order  of  that 
prince,  an  extensive  work  upon  geography.  §  In  describing 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Indo-Chma,  after  having  spoken 
of  the  port  of  Khankou,  which  he  says  is  situated  on  a  river, 
"  par  lequel  on  remonte  dans  la  majeure  partie  du  pays  du 
Bahgbough,  qui  est  le  roi  de  la  Chine,"  and  he  proceeds  to 
trace  the  itinerary  from  that  port  to  the  city  of  Djankou,  of 
which  he  adds,  "  Celle-9i  est  ime  ville  celebre  .  .  .  •  on  y 
travaille  le  verre  Chmois/'||      This   Chinese  glass  can   be 

*  Brongniart,  TraiU  des  arts  cSramiques,  t.  ii.  p.  470. 

t  Du  Halde,  work  before  quoted,  p.  202. 

t  Keinaud,  JteUUion  de$  voyages  faiU  par  Us  Arabs  et  Pertanes  dans  tinde  eta  la 
Ckine^  t.  iL  p.  23. 

§  Some  Arabian  travellers  had  penetrated  into  China  from  the  IXth  century  (aee 
the  work  above  quoted  of  M.  Beinaud) ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
narratives  were  known  in  Europe. 

II  Amed^e  Jaubert,  Q4ogra/pk%t  ^Edrin,  t.  i  p.  99. 
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nothing  else  than  porcelain,  which,  owing  to  its  translucidity, 
a  quality  not  met  with  in  any  other  kind  of  pottery,  would 
have,  to  an  European  eye,  very  much  the  appearance  of  glass. 
Turther  on,  when  Edrisi  arrives  at  the  description  of  the 
eastern  part  of  China,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  city  of  Sousa : 
*'0n  y  fabrique  le  ghazar  chinois,  sorte  de  porcelaine  dont 
rien  n'egale  la  bonte."  And  adds:  ''Dans  les  pays  que 
nous  decrivons,  il  n'  y  pas  d'arts  plus  estimes  que  ceux  de 
potier  d'argile  et  de  dessinateur."  * 

Marco  Polo  also  had  described  the  beautiful  pottery  of 
China  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels,  which  he  made  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Xlllth  century,  and  which  quickly  was 
dispersed  into  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  chapter  clvii.,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  port  of  Zantan  or  Zaitem,  and  the  province 
in  which  that  port  is  situated,  he  says  :  "  En  ceste  provence, 
en  une  cit^  qui  est  appele  Tinugui,  se  font  escuelle  de 
porcellaine  grant  et  pitet  les  plus  belles  qe  Ton  peust 
deviser.     Et  en  ime  autre  part  n'en  s*en  font  se  ue  en  cest 

citd"t 

Lastly,  Father  Jordanus,  appointed  Bishop  in  India  by  a 
bull  of  John  XII.,  in  1330,  and  who  lived  a  long  time  in 
that  country,  in  relating  that  he  had  heard  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  "  De  Magno  Tartaro,"  spoke  in  these  terms  of  the 
Chinese  porcelain :  "  Alia  non  sunt  quae  ego  sciam  in  isto 


*  Amed^e  Jaubert,  Qiographie  cTEdrisi,  t.  i  pp.  193,  194.  The  Arabian  word 
wliich  M.  Jaubert  has  tnmslated  by  ''porcelain/*  iBfcMikhar,  which  means  nothing 
else  than  pottery.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Edrisi  meant  only  to  speak  of  porce- 
lain, and  the  sense  of  the  author  is  well  rendered ;  we  wish  to  remark  that  the  word 
used  by  Eklrisi  has  no  resemblance  in  sound  whatever  with  that  of  porcelain,  and 
that  hence  this  word  does  not  come  from  the  Arabic. 

t  MS.  Bibl.  roy.  no.  7867,  published  by  the  Soci^t^  de  Q^ographie,  in  the  Reoeuil 
de  Voy(ige8  et  de  M^moires,  t.  L  p.  180.  This  manuscript,  to  all  appearance  was  written  at 
Venice  in  1087,  for  Charles  oi  France,  oomte  d'  Artois,  brother  of  Philippe  le  Bel 
(see  Recueil  de  voy.  et  de  Mim,,  published  by  the  Soci^t^  de  G^graphie,  t  iv.  p.  409) ;  it 
would  therefore  be  contemporaneous  with  Marco  Polo.  We  see  that  this  celebrated 
traveller  already  gives  the  name  of  porcelain  to  the  Chinese  potteiy,  and  it  probably 
was  he  who  thus  named  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  had  been  long  thought,  from  the 
Portuguese  "  porcella,**  their  term  for  the  cowrie  shell,  that  the  name  has  been 
derived.  We  have  said,  p.  815,  this  word  of  porcelaine  is  found  in  the  inventories  of 
the  French  princes,  of  the  XIYth  century,  applied  to  a  precious  substance  cut  into 
cups  and  vases,  and  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  back-ground,  to  which  were  affixed 
objects  in  chased  and  enamelled  metal ;  it  appears  to  us  that  this  substance  could  not 
be  the  shell  which  has  thus  received  the  name  of  porcelain,  as,  in  the  description 
given  by  those  who  drew  up  these  inventories,  they  almost  always  qualify  it  with 
pterre ,  "  une  escuelle  d'une  pierre  appel^  pourcelaine,^  which  would  certainly  not 
have  been  the  case  had  they  only  a  shell  before  their  eye& 
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imperie  digna  relatione,  nisi  vasa  pulcherrima^  et  nobilissima, 

atque  virtuosa  et  porselata."* 

The  finest  Chinese  porcelainf  has  been  made  for  many  years 

in  a  large  village  in  the  province  of  Kjang-si,  called  King-te- 

tching,  which  only  requires  the 
enclosure  of  walls  to  obtain  for  it 
the  name  of  a  city.  When  Father 
D'EntrecoUes  lived  there,  J  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  it 
contained  not  less  than  a  million 
of  inhabitants.  Nor  does  it  appear 
to  have  lost  its  importance.  When 
the  English  embassy,  under  Lord 
Macartney,  passed  near  this  place, 
on  their  way  from  Pekin  to  Can- 
ton (1794),  they  were  assured  that 
there  were  three  thousand  porce- 
lain furnaces  lighted  there  at  once.- 
(Fig.  192.) 

Porcelain  is  still  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton,  but  it 


Fig.  193.    Porcelain  double  bottlo. 
China. 


is  far  inferior  to  that  of  King-te-tching. 


Fig.  104.    Porcelain  cup,  with  kylin&    China. 

The  Chinese  porcelain  presents  many  varieties  in  its  manu- 
facture (Fig.  193) ;  the  processes  practised  by  the  Chinese 

*  JordanuBy  Mtrdbilia  deicript<i,  published  by  the  Soci^t^  de  Q^graphie,  Rcc  dc 
voy,  et  de  Mhn,  t.  iv.  p.  59. 

f  We  have  mentioned  above,  p.  317,  of  what  materials  Chinese  porcelain  was 
composed. 

t  Du  Halde,  work  before  quoted,  t.  i.  p.  144,  t.  ii.  p.  177. 
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to  vary  the  decorations  of  their  beautiful  pottery,  and  to  give 
it  its  singular  character,  are  innumerable  (Fig.  194).  We 
may  further  remark  that  the  an- 
cient porcelain,  especially  that 
anterior  to  the  time  when  large 
quantities  began  to  be  manufac- 
tured for  the  European  market, 
is  much  esteemed  even  in  China. 
It  is  frequently  sought  after  by 
the  Chinese  antiquaries,  and  has 
now  become,  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, as  rare  in  China  as  in 
Europe. 

The  Japanese,  also,  manufac- 
ture a  very  fine  porcelain  (Fig. 
195).  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  certain  characteristics  which 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  China. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
porcelain  of  Japan  is  whiter,  has 
-  a  better  glaze,  and  greater  trans- 
lucidity.  The  paintings  which 
decorate  it  rarely  represent  figures;  they  have  generally 
flowers  for  subjects.    Their  colours  have  much  brilliancy. 

Oriental  arms  offer  great  variety  in  their  decoration.  Those 
of  Indo-China  are  remarkable  for  fine  chasings 
upon  gold  and  silver;  those  of  the  Malays  for 
caiTings  in  wood.   India  excels  in  fine  damascene 
work,  and  Persia  in  enamels  (Figs.  196,  197,  198,  199). 

A  character  peculiar  to  Moslem  arms  is  this,  that  they 
almost  always  bear  inscriptions.  On  some  we  find  a  verse 
in  honour  of  God  and  the  saints,  sometimes  a  moral  or 
superstitious  legend ;  on  others,  the  name  of  the  owner,  or 
that  of  the  maker  of  the  piece.  The  custom  of  enricldng 
arms  vnth  inscriptions,  goes  back  to  the  earliest  period  of 
Islamism.  Mahomet  was  in  the  habit  of  causing  to  be  en- 
graved upon  his  sabres  this  passage  of  the  Koran :  "  Help 
comes  from  God.'*  * 


Fig.  195.    Bottle,  gourd-shaped. 
"  "-MwrryaL^ 


ColLJ 


Japan. 


The  armourer'a 
art. 


*  Reinaad,  MwumcnU  araheiy  &c  t  ii  p.  298. 
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The  lacquer  works  of  Japan  and  China  (Fig.   202)    are     ' 
Lacquer  work,     original  productions,  which  however  they  may  be 
counterfeited,  are  never  to  be  imitated  in  Europe. 


¥ig,  196.  Pig.  197.  Fig.  19a 

100.    Hiudoo  sabre,  damascened  in  gold  and  ailyor.    197.    Ivory  handled  Malay  knife. 
198.    lyory  handled  Japanese  devan. 

These  pretty  objects,  to  which  the  name  of  lacquer- work 
has  been  given  in  Europe,  are  all  made  of  wood,  and  before 
treating  of  the  varnish  which  covers  them,  we  must  do 
homage  to  the  skill  of  the  Japan  and  Chinese  cabinet-makers 
as  well  as  to  the  delicacy  and  good  taste  of  these  charming 
works. 

The  varnish  with  which  the  Chinese  cover  their  cups, 
boxes,  and  furniture,  so  varied  in  form  and  ornamentation, 
is  a  kind  of  gum  they  call  tsi.  It  flows  from  trees  resem- 
bhng  the  ash  of  our  climates,  and  is  only  extracted  during 
the  summer,  from  trees  from  seven  to  eight  years  old ;  which 
are  then  about  fifteen  feet  high.  In  order  to  obtain  the  gum, 
several  incisions  are  made  in  the  evening  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree  round  the  trunk,  without  cutting  the  wood  ;  and  a  shell, 
which  supports  itself,  is  inserted  into  each  incision.  The 
next  morning,  the  contents  of  the  shells  are  collected.*    The 

*  Du  Halde,  work  before  quoted,  t.  iL  p.  174. 
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varnish  is  then  placed  in  the  open  air  in  large  wooden  flat- 
bottomed,  shallow  vases,  and  stirred  with  a  large  spatula, 
in  order  that  any  water  contained  in  it  may  evaporate*    It  is 


Fig.  190.    Tartar  poignarcL 


Fig.  200.    Qylindrical  yeBsel,  red  laoquer,  with  sultject 
in  relief.    China. 


then  poured  out  upon  sheets  of  carded  cotton,  wrapped  up 
in  these  sheets,  and  enclosed  in  pieces  of  cloth.  In  these 
double  wrappings  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  press, 
which  causes  it  to  flow  through  the  two  coverings.  These 
latter  details  upon  the  preparation  of  the  varnish,  are  neither 
in  the  work  of  Father  Du  Halde,  nor  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
missionaries,  but  have  been  supphed  to  us  by  the  drawings 
of  an  album  in  the  print-room  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris  (O — e,  39,  c),  which  are  accompanied  by  explanatory 
notes.  It  appears  also,  from  these  notes,  that  a  drying-oil 
of  tea  and  arsenic  form  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  varnish. 
The  varnish  is  used  in  two  manners:  the  first,  which  is  the 
more  simple,  consists  in  its  immediate  application  upon  the 
wood.  After  this  has  been  well  pohshed  by  various  means, 
and  coated  with  a  kind  of  oil  called  by  the  Chinese  tong- 
yeouy  it  is  covered  when  this  oil  is  thoroughly  dry,  with 
several  coats  of  varnish,  laid  on  by  degrees,  until  the  polish 
resembles  that  of  a  looking-glass.     When  the  work  is  dry, 
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it  is  painted  in  gold  and  silver  with  subjects,  birds  or 
flowers,  and  lastly  a  thin  coat  of  varnish  is  laid  over  the 
painting  to  give  it  briUiancy  and  to  preserve  it.  The  other 
method  is  less  simple :  it  consists  in  first  coating  the  work 


Fig.  201.    Ancient  Japan  cabinet^  black  lacquer,  painted  in  gold. 


with  a  kind  of  mastic  made  of  brown  paper  and  lime, 
which  forms  the  ground  upon  which  the  tong-yeou,  and  after- 
wards the  varnish  are  applied.*  This  mastic  is  also  the 
material  used  for  the  drawings  in  slight  relief  often  foimd 
upon  Chinese  lacquer-work  (Fig.  200). 

The  lacquer-work  of  Japan  is  very  superior  to  that  of 
China  (Fig.  201).  In  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century, 
when  lacquer-work  was  much  prized  in  Europe,  its  impor- 
tation into  China  formed  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
commerce  between  that  country  and  Japan.  The  Chinese 
afterwards  carried  this  lacquer-work  to  Manilla  and  Batavia, 
whence  it  was  sent  into  Europe.f 

The  finest  Chinese  varnish  is  procured  from  the  provinces 
of  Kiang-si  and  of  Sse-tchouen.     The  best  Chinese  manufac- 


*■  Du  Halde,  t.  ii.  p.  176. 


t  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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tory  is  at  Nankin.    Lacquer-work  is  made  also  at  Tong- 
Ting.* 

Among  all  the  furniture  and  objects  of  do-     Fon^tm^and 
mestic  use,  the    metal  vessels   are   among   the    doiSsucuse. 
most  interesting,  considered  as  works  of  art. 

The  art  of  casting  bronze,  and  forming  it  into  vessels,  is 
of  the  highest  antiquity  in  China  (Fig.  202).  The  Chinese 
historians  say,  that  Yu,  who  was  associated  on  the 
throne  with  Chun,  more  than  2200  years  before  ^  ~°^' 
the  Christian  era,  caused  nine  brass  vases  to  be  cast,  upon  each 
of  which,  he  had  engraved  the  map  and  (Jescription  of  one 
of  the  nine  provinces  of  the  empire. 

For  many  years  past,  the  ancient  bronze  vases  have  been 
collected  and  preserved 
in  the  museums  and 
private  collections  of 
China,  and  the  enqui- 
ries of  archaeological 
science,  which  is  much 
cultivated  in  that  coun- 
try, have  been  princi- 
pally directed  to  a 
knowledge  of  ancient 
vases.f  The  engravings 
and  descriptions  of  the 
ancient  vases,  deposited 
in  the  Imperial  Mu- 
seum, were  pubhshed 
in  forty-two  volumes 
folio,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Kien  Soung,  who  reigned  from  1736  to  1796. 
This  description  is  accompanied  by  a  profound  criticism, 
which  refers  the  manufacture  of  those  vases  to  the  early 
times  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Chang  (1766  years  before  our 
era),  and  this  appreciation  is  often  based  upon  the  contents 
of  the  inscriptions  which  occur  on  the  vases  themselves. 
The  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  possesses  a  copy  of  this  mag- 
nificent work. 


Fig.  202.    Bronze  vessel  (Ting).    China. 


•  Du  Halde,  t  u.  p.  178. 


f  Pauthier,  work  before  quoted,  pp.  50,  201. 
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Among  the  bronze  vases  in  the  Debruge-Labarte  collection, 
was  one  of  great  interest.  It  bears  an  inscription  establishing 
its  manufacture  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ming,  in  the  period 
of  Siouen-te,  corresponding  to  the  years  1426  to  1436  of  the 
Christian  era.  Now  during  this  period,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Sioutm-tsoung,  the  Imperial  palace  took  fire,  and  the 
violence  of  the  conflagration,  which  lasted  several  days,  was  so 
great,  that  immense  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  were 
melted  by  the  flames  and  all  these  metals  mixed  together. 
The  Chinese  annals  add,  that  a  number  of  vases  were  made 
from  the  metal  obtained  by  this  alloy.  These  vases  are 
much  esteemed  in  China  and  fetch  a  lugh  price.*  May  we 
not,  without  rashness,  suppose  that  the  vase  in  question  has 
been  made  of  this  precious  alloy ;  the  finish  of  the  casting, 
and  the  fine  colour  of  the  metal,  would  appear  to  furnish 
proofs,  corroborated  by  the  inscription  and  date. 

Among  the  various  pieces  of  Oriental  furniture,  there  are 
none  of  greater  interest  than  those  belonging  to  the  Arabs 
of  the  middle  ages,  by  whom  literature,  arts,  and 
sciences,  were  cultivated  with  success.  This  in- 
terest arises  from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  useful 
to  seek  for  analogies  with  regard  to  manufacture  and  orna- 
mentation between  the  artistic  productions  of  the  Arabs  and 
those  of  the  European  nations,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
works  of  the  Arabian  artists  exercised  any  influence  upon  art 
in  Europe,  either  in  the  Xlth  century,  the  period  of  its  trans- 
formation, or  later,  at  the  end  of  the  Xllth,  the  period  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Gothic  style.  The  second  source  of 
interest  is  derived  from  the  beauty  of  the  works  themselves. 

The  attention  of  the  learned  has  long  been  devoted  to 
monuments  of  Arabian  architecture,  but  only  within  the  last 
few  years  has  it  been  directed  to  the  study  of  their  indus- 
trial arts.  Specimens  of  these  are  extremely  rare ;  it  was 
needful,  in  the  first  place,  to  seek  them  out ;  and  then  to 
explain  the  inscriptions,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  place  and  period  of  their  manufacture.  Few  persons 
could  devote  themselves  to  this  study,  which  required  a 
profound  knowledge  of  Asiatic  languages. 

•  Dtt  Halde,  t.  i.  p.  612. 
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Yet,  already,  materials  have  been  prepared,  and  specimens 
been  described ;  and  if  the  scarcity  of  those  existing  admits 
of  no  detailed  opinion  being  formed  upon  the  interesting 
points  of  enquiry  suggested  by  such  an  examination,  the 
researches  of  the  learned  have  at  least  furnished  the  date  of 
the  pieces  preserved  in  the  museums  and  collections,  and 
have  given  information  concerning  manufactures  of  which  we 
possess  most  beautiftd  productions. 

Thus,  our  learned  orientalist,  M.  Reinaud,  in  his  excellent 
work  upon  the  collection  of  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  has  made 
us  acquamted  with  a  large  number  of  engraved  stones,  arms, 
vases>  and  other  objects  of  Arabian  manufacture;  he  has 
explained  the  inscriptions  upon  them ;  and  has  added  to  those 
documents,  so  interesting  in  themselves,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  history,  the  religion,  the  manners,  the  cus- 
toms and  domestic  life  of  the  Moslem.  By  this  means  he 
has  enabled  archaeologists,  of  whose  research  the  especial 
objects  have  been  questions  of  art  connected  with  these  pro- 
ductions, to  study  them  with  advantage  and  estabhsh  points 
of  comparison.  M.  Adrien  de  Longperier  has  also  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  artistic  productions  of  the 
Arabs,  and  in  several  articles  inserted  in  the  Revue 
Archeologique  he  has  carefully  described  the  fine  cup  found 
at  Fano,  now  placed  in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  in  the  Impe- 
rial Library  at  Paris,  and  several  other  pieces  of  which  he 
has  explained  the  inscriptions  himself.*  Approaching  the 
question,  as  to  whether  in  the  middle  ages  artists  of  the 
West  borrowed  any  decorations  from  the  Arabians,  he  has 
proved,  by  reference  to  a  certain  number  of  monuments,  that 
characters  of  Arabic  writing,  more  or  less  disfigured,  have 
been  employed  by  Christian  artists  as  subjects  for  decoration.f 

The  Arabian  vases  are  generally  of  laten,  or  of  an  alloyed 
metal  composed  of  copper  and  tin.  They  are  enriched  with 
ornaments  chased  or  stamped  and  embellished  with  knobs, 
arabesques,  and  even  with  subjects  rendered  by  a  fine 
damask-work  of  silver.  We  can  find  a  considerable  nimiber 
of  mosaics  executed  in  this  alloy,  the  backs  of  which  have 
received  the  same  kind  of  decoration. 

*  Revue  a/rcMologiqWy  i.  i  p.  588 ;  t.  iiL  p.  889.  t  n>id. 
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Among  the  finest  and  most  curious  productions  of  this 
manufactiu^,  we  should  mention  several  pieces  in  the  coUcsc- 
tion  of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  the  pretty  cup  of  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  and  particularly  the  magnificent  vase  ^own 
under  the  name  of  the  vase  of  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes, 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  brought  from  the  East  by  St.  Louis. 

The  damask- work  vnth  which  the  works  of  Arabian  manu- 
fiactures  are  decorated,  is  executed  by  two  different  processes. 
Sometimes  the  metsl  is  slightly  tooled  out  (champleve)  in 
the  exterior  form  of  the  figure  to  be  represented;  a  thin 
sheet  of  silver  is  applied  upon  the  champleve  part,  and  fixed 
either  by  strong  pressure,  or  by  the  turning  over  of  the 
metal  of  the  field  upon  the  edges  of  the  silver ;  the  intericw 
details  of  the  designs  are  afterwards  chased  upon  the  sUvct*. 
At  other  times,  the  ornaments  which  are  left  projecting  by 
means  of  a  chased  work,  and  the  lowering  of  the  ground, 
were  pricked  or  pounced  over  their  surface,  the  silver  was 
then  fixed  upon  the  ornaments  in  relief  by  strong  pres- 
sure, which  forcing  it  into  the  little  holes  or  pricks,  attached 
it  firmly  to  the  ground. 

The  first  of  these  processes,  already  described  as  having 
been  adopted  by  the  European  artists  in  damascene  work, 
has  been  used  in  the  execution  of  the  great  vase  of  the 
Louvre ;  the  second,  in  the  cup  of  the  Imperial  Library. 
This  last  process  does  not  appear  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  West.  We  have  before  mentioned*  the  manner  in  which 
the  Italian  artists  executed  damask  in  rehef. 

The  studies  made,  until  now,  upon  the  existing  monu- 
ments of  this  splendid  Arabian  manufacture,  appear  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  place  and  period  of  its  fabrication. 

Thus,  among  the  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Due 
de  Blacas,  M.  Reinaud  has  noted  a  very  beautiful  vase  en- 
riched with  ornaments  and  very  curious  subjects,  bearing  an 
inscription  which  informs  us  that  it  was  made  at  Moussoul, 
in  Mesopotamia,  by  Schogia,  son  of  Hanfer,  in  the  year  629 
of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1232). t  Upon  a  talismanic  mirror  of 
the  same  collection,  the  learned  orientalist  (  has  deciphered 

*  See  p.  189.    f  Reinaud,  M<mumentt  arabes,  &o.  t.  ii,  p.  428.    t  Il^id.  i.  it  p.  40i. 
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an  inscription  in  honour  of  the  sultan  Aboufadl  Ortok-Schah, 
son  of  Kheder,  prince  of  the  house  of  the  Ortokides,  who 
reigned  over  the  city  of  Hisn-Kaifa,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Xlllth  century.     Lastly,  in  his 
numerous    scientific    digressions 
"beyond  the  contents  of  the  col- 
lection, he  acquaints  us  with  an 
inscription  upon   a  fine  vase  in 
the   Louvre,    which  runs   thus: 
*'Made  by  Mohammed,  son    of 
Zin-Eddin,  upon  whom  may  God 
have  mercy.''  * 

M.  de  Longperier,  in  his  mo- 
nograph upon  the  cup  of  the 
Imperial  Library,  has,  on  his  part, 
proved  that  this  vase  which,  be- 
sides, has  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  must 
have  been  made  in  Mesopotamia, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  Xlllth 
century,  either  for  the  prince 
Malek-el-Aschraf,  who  reigned 
over  the  city  of  Miafarkin,  from 
1215  to  1220,  and  whose  name 
is  inscribed  upon  the  cup,  or  for 
a  prince  of  the  same  name,  his 
nephew,  who  died  in  1259.t 
M.  de  Longperier  has  Kkewise  described  a  mirror  brought 
from  Alexandria,  the  inscriptions  and  ornaments  of  which 
denote  the  Xlllth  century.  J 

The  name  of  the  city  of  Moussoul,  which  occurs  upon  the 
vase  of  M.  de  Blacas,  had  already  made  the  city  known  as 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  metal  utensils  in 
damascene  work ;  a  document,  the  discovery  of  which  is  also 
due  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Reinaud,  confirms  this  first 
indication.     In  a  work  of  Ibn-Sayd  (f  1273),  an  Arabian 


Fig.  SOS.  Ewer  of  Mesopotamian  work, 
broBS,  inlaid  with  silver.  Xllth 
century.    British  Muaeum. 


*  Reinaud,  Monumenti  arabes,  kc,  t.  iL  p.  428. 
t  Awnales  arckiologiquea,  i,  i.  p.  588. 
i  Ibid.  t.  iii.  p.  888. 
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geographer,  *  we  read  a  passage  which  M.  Reinaud  lias 
translated,  and  which  runs  thus:  "The  inhabitants  of 
Moussoul  show  extreme  skilfuhiess  in  the  different  arts^  par- 
ticularly in  the  manufacture  of  copper  vessels  which  are  used 
at  table.  They  export  these  vessels,  and  they  are  used  by 
princes." 

From  putting  these  two  documents  together,  it  evidently 
results  that  utensils  of  damasked  metal  were  made  in  the 
the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  Al-Djezireh  (Mesopotamia),  and  especially  at  Moussoul. 
The  perfection  of  the  workmanship  would  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  this  kind  of  manufacture  had  been  long  carried 
on  in  those  countries. 

It  is  thus  that  we  find  confirmed,  by  the  writings  of 
Arabian  authors,  and  by  the  monuments  themselves,  the 
eulogiums  bestowed  upon  the  Arabs  by  Theophilus,  in  the 
Xllth  century,  for  their  skill  in  the  art  of  making  and  deco- 
rating metals,  t 

A  vase  in  the  Debruge-Labarte  collection  is  deserving  of 
particular  attention.  Upon  the  neck  is  an  Arabic  inscription, 
which  states  that  it  was  executed  by  Zyn-Eddin.  Would 
this  artist  be  the  father  of  Mohammed  who  signed  the  vase 
of  Vincennes,  describing  himself  as  the  son  of  Zyn-Eddin  ? 
This  inscription,  rendered  by  a  silver  damask-work  in  relief, 
is  divided  into  four  verses  at  equal  distances.  The  intervsd 
between  each  verse  is  filled  up  with  a  scroll  of  these  deUcate 
flowers  with  three  distinct  petals,  so  often  met  with  in  the 
Romanesque  decorations,  and  sometimes  even  in  those  of  the 
Xlllth  century.  These  flowers  will  be  found  in  several  of 
the  Limoges  enamels  of  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  centuries.  From 
their  similarity,  we  may  then  establish  that  these  have  been 
borrowed  from  OrientaJ  decoration  by  the  Western  artists  of 
the  period  of  the  revival  of  art. 

The  vase  in  question  presents  one  more  peculiarity ;  that,  in 
the  middle  of  the  cover  surrounded  by  arabesques,  is  a  shield 
with  an  eagle  in  chief.  These  arms,  which  evidently  belonged 
to  a  European  family,  prove  this   vase,  manufactured  in 

*  MS.  Bibl.  roy.  Buppl.  arabe,  no.  1508,  fol.  73,  v. 
t  Theophili,  bivers,  art,  achedula,  in  praef . 
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Asia,  to  have  been  intended  for  Europe,  and  probably  made 
by  order  of  a  prince  or  noble  of  the  West.  This  peculiarity 
would  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  geographer  Ibn-Sayd, 
who,  in  his  work,  has  informed  us  that  the  metal  vessels  of 
Moussoul  were  exported  for  the  use  of  princes. 


Fig.  204.    Votiye  diptych.     On  one  tablet  jEBonlapiiu  and  Telesphorua ;  on  the  other,  Hygiela. 
Ilnd  oentnxy.    Fe^^rrSiy  collection. 
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AOHBET,  Dom  Luc  d*,  a  lesmed  Benedietme, 
quoted,  68,  208,  206,  207,  208 

Acolythe,  term  explained,  15 

Adam,  skull  o^  xicWi 

Agalmatolite,  preferred  in  China  for  carv- 
ing, 403,  409,  Figs.  181,  187,  188,  xxxIt 

Agilulph,  8;  crown  (^  205,  Pig.  72 

Alfonso  of  Este^  duke  of  Ferrara,  his  armour, 
866 

Aginconrt^  Seronx  d',  ffisloire  de  Variy 
quoted,  18,  24,  89,  52,  89, 168,  210,  221, 
240,  242,  831 ;  his  opinion  npon  the  origin 
of  enamel  painting  controverted,  142 

Aiz-la-Chapelie,  GaUiedral  o(  works  of  art 
contained  in  its  treasury,  116,  187,  152, 
221 

Alhambra,  Palace  of;  its  enamelled  tiles, 
278  ;  its  vases  of  enamelled  ^yenoe,  279, 
Fig.  100,  xxviii ;  its  decorative  paintings, 
280 

Allou,  M.,  Etudes  9ur  Us  ctrmes  et  armurea 
du  moyen  dge,  quoted,  363 

Alpais,  ciboriumo^  123 

Alfred*s  jewel,  117 

Altar,  andenl^  described,  14 

Altar,  domestic,  described,  22;  its  German 
name,  t&. 

Altar-pieces,  portable,  began  to  be  used  in 
the  XlVth  century,  14;  of  enormous  size, 
especially  in  Germany,  in  the  XYth  and 
XYIth  centuries,  20 ;  carved  in  the  centre, 
with  painted  wings,  21 ;  of  small  size  for 
oratories  and  private  apartments,  22 ;  name 
given  to  them  in  Germany,  ib. 

Altar,  portable,  described,  881;  of  the  Riche 
Chapelle  at  Munich,  222 ;  of  St.  Cuthberty 
881  note,  and  others,  882 

Altars.  See  B41e,  Pala  d'  Oro,  Faliotto,  Pis- 
toia,  St  John  Lateran,  Sens 

Amiens,  cathedral  o^  8 ;  tombs  of  its  bishops, 
41 

Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  quoted,  39,  67,  89,  135,  202,  209, 
210 

Anoona,  church  of  Sta.  Maria,  284 

Ai^ou,   Louis,  Duke  o^   inventory  of  his 


plate  revised  by  himself  223.  See  Inven- 
tories 

Annales  ArMologiques,  quoted,  112,  222, 
258 

Anselme,  le  Pdre,  ffistoire  gMaloffique  et 
chronologique  de  la  tnaison  royale  de 
Prance,  quoted,  281 

Antipendium,  described,  86 

Apsis,  described,  15 

Arabians,  from  the  IXth  oentury,  decorated 
their  pottery  with  a  stanniferous  glaze, 
278;  introduce  the  manufacture  of  ena- 
melled pottery  into  Spain,  ih, ;  their  skill 
in  keramics,  ib. ;  and  in  the  art  of  work- 
ing metals,  420;  damascened  vases  of 
copper  made  by  them  in  the  Xllth  and 
Xlllth  centuries,  424 

Archaeological  Journal,  quoted,  118,  126, 
127,  132,  xxiv 

Archaeologia,  quoted,  125 

Ardent,  M.  Maurice,  Notice  historique  sw 
les  imava  de  Limoges,  quoted,  175,  176, 
179,  182 

Arezzo,  cathedral  of,  bas-reliefs,  in  enamelled 
silver,  of  the  altar,  237,  240  ;  pax  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Madonna,  251 ;  chef  of 
San  Donate,  153 

Armour  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  XYIth 
century.    See  Armourer's  art. 

Armouro^s  art^  form  of  the  arms  cf  the 
middle  ages  shown  in  the  miniatures  of 
MSS.,  63;  ornamentation  of  arms  during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  860 ; 
from  the  Xlth  to  the  XIYth  century,  361; 
in  the  XYth  and  XYIth  centuries,  364  ; 
celebrated  armourers  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France,  866  ;  ornamentation  of  fire- 
arms, 368 ;  of  Oriental  arms,  415 

Arms.    See  Armourer's  art 

Ameth,  Joeef^  I^  K.  K,  Munz-  und 
Anttken-Kabvuet,  or  description  of  the  im- 
perial cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques  at 
Yienna,  quoted,  25,  141 

Arquebus,  its  invention  and  ornamentation, 
868 

Art  Union  Journal,  quoted,  xxix 
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Art.    See  Annonrer's. 
,,      Byzantine. 
„      Goldfimith*8. 
ff      Kenunio. 
„      Lapidaiys. 
„      LookBmith*8. 
Augsburg,  is  celebrated  for  its  medallion  yar- 
traits  upon  wood,  27  ;  for  its  earrings  in 
ivory,  30;  for  its  works  in  iron,  44;  for 
its  goldsmith's  work,   264;  mark  of  the 
goldwmiths  of  the  XYIth  oentory,  80 ;  also 
renowned  for  its  manu£Mtnre  of  arms, 
866;    its  portable  docks,  877;    and  its 
cabinets,  893 
Angsborg,  cathedral,  its  bronse  gates^  89,  49 
„         chuixih  of  St.  Ulrich,  21 
„        museum,  88 
Aureola,  described,  215 
Auxerre,  Bishops  of,  patronise  the  goldsmith's 
art,    Angelelme,    H6ribald,    Abbon,   and 
Vala,  211 ;  Gaudry  and  Ghiy,  218 


Bahut,  trunk,  16,  note  ;  how  deoorated,  885 ; 

with  marquetry,   890  ;   those  of  Mathiaw 

Goryinus,  ib, 
B&le,  golden  altar  o^  216,  Ilgs.  74,  75 
Bamb^  cathedral  of;    its  wood  caryings, 

21 ;  reliquaries  in  its  treasury,  146,  noie. 
Barante,  M.  de,  HUtoire  dee  dues  de  Bowr- 

gogne,  quoted,  224 
Basil,  the  Macedonian,  17,  56,  58,  188,  185, 

212,  888 
Batissier,  M.,  quoted,  48,  68 
Bayeux,  tapestry  of,  89,  Fig.  85 
Becket,   Thomas  &,  episcopal  vestments  o( 

89  ;  his  mitre,  xxi.  Fig.  86 
Belts,  girdles,  militaiy,  130 ;  at  Aix-la-Oha- 

pelle,  152 ;  of  the  XlVth  century,  233 ; 

buckles  0^  »6. ;  demi  ceint,  t&.  ;  articn- 

Uted,  ib. 
Belvedere,  palace  of,  at  "N^enna,  works  of  art 

it  contains,  79,  82,  88,  86 
Benediction,  Latin  and  Greek,  difference  be< 

tween  the  two  churches,  144 
Berlin,  works  of  art  contained  in  the — 
Chamber  of  Arts.    See  Kunstkammer. 
Museum,  82,  84 
Bemal,  Ralph,  works  of  art  in  his  collection. 

Figs.  20,  60,  102,  108,  105,  118,  128, 

124^  125,  181,  182,  188,  144,  145,  146, 

149,  156, 168 
Berne  cathedral,  91 
Bhiok  Prince,  his  surooat,  shield,  &c.,  xxxiL, 

Fig.  148 
Boisser^  M.  Melchior,  bas-reliefii  in  wood 

by   Albert  Durer  in  his  collection,    26; 

painting.  Fig.  28 
Bologna  Museum,  167 

„      San  Francesco,  church  of,  284 
Bontempe,  M.,  director  of  the  glass  manu- 

fftotoryat  Choisy-le-Boi,  846,  note;  Euai 


mr  lapeiniureturverre,  quoted,  49,  msie; 
ExpoU  du  nojfene  employes  pcmr  Im 
fabricaiUm  de*  verrea  JUiarimes,  quoted, 
851,  854^  855 

Bdttcher,  Johann-Frederick,  GFemimn  cbe- 
mist,  inventor  of  Europeanhard  poroeiam. 
See  Eeramie  art. 

Boudet,  M.,  Notice  dur  Tart  de  la  vtrrme 
ni  tnEgjfpte,  quoted,  880 

Bouillard,  Dom  Jaoq.  HUftoire  de  rabbmge 
Soint-Oermain-dei'Pr^  quoted,  201,  396 

Bourges  Cathedral,  xviiL 

Briot,  Fian9oi8,  goldsmith,  his  fine  pevier 
plate,  268 

British  Museum,  works  of  art  it  «nM*»^iTW — 
Leaf  of  a  diptych.  Fig.  7;  carving  in 
speckstein,  by  Albort  D&rer,  25,  Fi^  9  ; 
Ethelwiilfs  ring,  126,  zziv.  Fig.  55 ; 
Portland  vase,  831,  F^.  126  ;  «ii^t»^iT, 
zziv.  Figs.  56,  57,  58,  75 ;  braas  Tranrils, 
Figs.  174,  175 ;  Mesopotami&n  ewer,  Fi^ 
203 ;  Hiqpano- Arabic  dish,  282 

Brongniart,  Alezandre,  late  director  of  ilie 
manufactory  at  S^Vres,  quotations  from  his 
works,  101,  and  chap.  viiL  throughont. 

Bronse,  vessels  o^  of  German  manufM^tuie  in 
the  middle  ages,  897  ;  antiquity  of  the  art 
in  China,  419;  ancient  vases  most  esteemed 
in  China,  ib,  ;  vases  made  out  of  an  alloj 
of  metal  melted  in  the  burning  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  420;  damascened  Arabian 
vases,  their  archisological  interest,  ib..  Fig. 
203  ;  place  and  period  of  their  mana&e> 
ture,  422 

Bruges^  shrine  of  St.  Ursula,  82,  zz.  Figs. 
81,82 

Brunswick,  collection  o^  alto-relief  by  Albert 
Diirer,  26 

Burleigh,  Lord,  cameo  o(  ziz 

Bussdin,  M.,  Venetian  glass-maker,  847 ;  his 
Guida  aUe  fahricht  di  Murano,  quoted, 
889,  840,  843,  844^  345 

Byzantine  a^  first  appears  under  Justinian, 
17;  in  France  under  Chariemagne,  5; 
furnishes  artists  from  its  schools  to  all 
Europe  in  the  Xth  and  Xlth  centuries,  17, 
214;  its  prevailing  influence  over  the 
industrial  arts  in  the  Xllth  century,  17, 
214,  216;  decline  at  Constantinople  in 
the  XUth  century,  18  ;  immutability  of 
its  style,  19 ;  eztends  to  Busma,  ib. 


Cabinet   de  VamaJtewr  et  de  VanHqwtire, 

quoted,  68,  69,  145,  209,  255,  809 
Cabinet  of  Medals  and  Antiques  at  Vienna, 

works  of  art  it  contains,  28,  125,  145, 170, 

252,  256,  258,  266,  zzziiL 
Cabinet,  furniture  so  styled,  891,  F^  172, 

178 
Cabochon,  term  ezplained.  111 
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Cahier,  IL,  Aimale$  de  pkUotopkU  Chri- 

Henne,  quoted,  62 
Oalligrapliy,  omunentation  of  books  among 
the  ancients,  58 ;  in  the  first  centniies  of 
the  middle  ages,  i6.;  in  the  Xllth  and 
Xinth  oentoriee,  59 ;  in  the  XIYth  cen- 
tury, 60;  encooraged  by  Charles  Y.  and 
bis  brothers,  61 ;  in  the  XYth  century,  62 ; 
XVIth  and  XYUth  centuries,  68;  the 
xniniatnres  of  MSS.  are  historical  docu- 
ments^ t&. ;  calligraphy  in  the  East, 
404 

CSamaien,  term  explained,  58 

Cameos,  58  ;  of  shells,  54 

CUmdlestick,  pcurts  described,  180,  noU;  spe- 
cimtos  mentioned,  222,  Figs.  52,  77 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  surooat  of  the  Black 
Prince,  xzziii.  Fig.  148 

Cap,  M.,  Notice  historique  Bwr  Paliuyy  804 

Carcheeium  described,  xzr.  Fig.  64 

Oaro,  Annibal,  his  Letters,  292 

Carr6,  M.,  TraiU  delapanopliey  870 

Casket,  described,  16,  note 

Cataphract,  term  explained,  117 

Catel,  Hitioire  du  LanguedoCy  189 

Caumont,  M.  de.  Court  d'aniiquitis  VMmu- 
mentaies,  quoted,  4,  15,  20,  68 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  notice  of  his  life  and 
-works,  251 ;  his  talents  ill  appreciated  by 
H.  Dnssieux,  258;  short  analysis  of  his 
Trattata  ddV  oreficeria,  257  ;  his  artistic 
processes  often  similar  to  those  described 
by  Theophilus,  259  ;  ivory  carvings  attri- 
buted to  him,  81 ;  meddled  in  wax,  87  ; 
executed  dainascene  work,  192 ;  works  of 
metal  and  jewels  attributed  to  him,  197, 
255 ;  his  Trattata  ddC  orefieerioy  quoted, 
97,  121,  122,  150,  151,  154,  156,  251, 
252,  258,  258,  259,  262,  264 ;  his  Life, 
quoted,  192,.  287,  251,  252,  257,  260 

Censer,  of  Lille,  Fig.  78 ;  of  XUIth  century, 
228 

Chabot,  Admiral,  his  portrait,  174 

Chair  of  Dagobert,  2,  207,  xxx.  Fig.  78 
y^      Maximian,  2,  i.  Fig.  1 
„      Bodolph  U.,  45 
Chalice,  cup,  form  of  in  Xlllth  century,  228 ; 
of  St  Bemi,  iii,  xxiii,  Fig.  48  ;  Ptolemy, 
XXV,  Fig.  64 ;  Chosroes,  407 ;  Weingartein, 
221 ;  of  Arditi,  244^  xxviii.  Fig.  88 
Chamber  of  Arts,  Berlin — See  Kunstkammer 
Chambre  du  Tr^sor,  rooms  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria's  palace,    containing   jewels  and 
works  of  art,  26,  note  ;  specimens  it  con- 
tains, 170,  198,  217,  266 
ChampdUon-Figeac,  H.,  quoted,  111,  184, 

809 
Chapelle,  Biche,  chapel  of  the  old  part  of  the 
palace  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  containing 
jewels  and  works  of  art,  26,  note  ;  q)eci- 
mens  mentioned,  87,  152,  222,  257 
Ohardin  quoted,  407 


Charlemagne,  his  interoourae  with  the  East^ 
5 ;  orders  the  painting  of  churches,  b^ ; 
his  seal,  52 ;  his  crown,  118,  5,  xxiii.  Fig. 
49 ;  his  sword,  114,  Fig.  50  ;  his  will, 
208  ;  his  tomb  opened,  ib, ;  his  shrine, 
187,  209,  note  ;  his  gloves  enriched  with 
pearls  and  enamels,  119 

Charles  L  (England)  his  ne(  226,  note;  patro- 
nises Petitot,  186 

Charles  IL  (^gland),  equestrian  statuette 
by  Leigeber,  46,  Fig.  18 

Charles  V.  (Emperor),  coronation  o^  88  ;  his 
medal,  xix.  Fig.  16 ;  his  armour,  866 ; 
Cellini  jewel  offered  to  him  by  the  dty  of 
Milan,  261  :  Service  (credenza)  of  majolica 
sent  to  him  by  Guidobaldo,  292  ;  gives  a 
girdle  to  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
152;  Cellini  book-oover,  257 

Charles  the  Bald  encourages  the  arts,  6 ;  his 
*' Hours,"  richly  decorated  book -covers, 
212,  215,  860;  his  bibles  at  Bome  and 
Paris,  59  ;  his  evangeliary  at  Munich,  215 ; 
his  portrait,  ib, 

Charles  V.  (France),  his  rings,  58 ;  encourages 
the  calligraphic  art,  61 ;  his  portrait,  68  ; 
his  cameo,  282,  Fig.  21 ;  dock,  876 ;  giyes 
a  chalice  to  St.  Denis,  228 ;  gold  book- 
covers,  281 ;  inventory,  224,  see  inven- 
tories ;  enriches  the  busts  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  242 

Charles  the  Bold,  tapestries  for  his  chapel,  91 

Chartres,  Cathedral,  8,  884,  xviii,  noU; 
Bagenfroi,  bishop  o^  126 

Ch&teau  d*Anet^  872 
,,        Chambord,  71 
„        Ecouen,  its  door  locks,  811;  ena- 
melled tiles,  872 
„        Madrid  described,  286  ;   enamels 
0^  177 

Chesne,  Andr6  du,  learned  historiim,  quoted, 
206,  207,  218,  219 

Chichester  cathedral,  sculptures.  Figs.  8,  4. 

Childeric,  King  of  the  Franks,  fiither  of 
Charlemagne,  bees,  sword  and  other  orna- 
ments found  in  his  tomb,  109,  122,  182, 
204 

Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  cup,  in  the  centre 
of  which  he  is  represented,  122,  182,  407 

Church,  the,  and  the  Synagogue,  how  repre- 
sented, xxii 

Christina  of  Sweden,  her  admiration  of 
majolica,  292 

Ciborium,  described,  209,  note 

Cioognara,  Storia  delta  ecuUura,  quoted, 
24,  82,  84,  85,  115,-191,  197,  214,  261, 
866 

Cid,  saddle  of  the.  Fig.  168 

Cinderella,  her  glass  dipper,  862,  note 

Clasp,  morse,  fermail,  282,  xxvi,  and  note; 
FiffL  84,  90 

Clock-work,  invention  of  docks  with  toothed 
wheels  875 ;  prindpal  docks  made  in  the 
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middle  agofl,   ib;  portable  docks,    876; 
Figs.  162,  168 ;  inyention  of  watches,  878 ; 
Nuxemberg  eggs,  ib. ;  decoration  of  waU^es 
in  the  XYIth  century,   879,    Pigs.  164, 
165;  nnder  Lonis  XIII.  and  Lonis  XTV.,  ib. 
Oolleotions,  'English;   works    of   art    they 
contain : — 
Aul4}0,  xxz,  Fig.  129 
Bale,  xxxii.  Fig.  155 
Bemal.    See 
Cadogan,  Lord,   Fig.  12,   xix,   Fig.  19, 

xxiii.  Fig.  172 
Fej^rriry,  86,  xrii.  Fig.  6,  xxxr,  204 
Hope,  A.  B.,  109,  zzii.  Fig.  47 
Londesborongh,  Lord.  See 
Marryat,  J.,  Figs.  106,  119,  122,  192, 

195 
Maynard,  Lord,  125,  xzir,  Fig.  54 
Meyrick,  Sir  Samuel,  126 
Palliser,  xxix,  Figs.  109,  115 
Bothschild,  Sir  A.  de,  804,  zziy,  Figs. 

61,  68,  110 
Strawbeny-hiU,  177,  304,  xix 
Thynne,  Lord  John,  55,  Fig.  22 
Collections,     Foreign,    works    of   art   they 
contain : — 
Baron,  172,  894 
Bardinet  (Limoges),  176 
Belgium,  king  o^  88 
Brunet— Denon,  175,  177,  180 
Blacas,  Due  de,  422 
Boisser^e.     See 
Garrand,  130,  172,  898 
Debmge-Labarte.     See 
Bidier-Petit.    See 
Dagn6,  152 

Forster  (Nuremberg),  88 
Fonld,  M.  Lonis,  xxi.  Fig.  84 
Hertel  (Nuremberg),  38 
Huyvetter  (Ghent),  814,  Fig.  120 
Lichtenstein,  Prince.     See 
Monville,  M.  le  Oomte  de,  804 
Piot^  M.  Eugdne.    See 
Pr6aux,  M.,  804 
Pourtal^,  M.  le  Comte  de,  117,  170, 

176,  179 
Boussel,  M.,  176 
SauTageotj  M.,  28,  174, 175,  180,  804, 

811,  Fig.  113 
Soltykoff,  Prince,  See 
Cologne  cathedral,  shrine  of  the  Magi,  de- 
scribed, 116,  xxiii.  Fig.  61 
Combs,  medieval,  396 ;  of  St.  Loup,  896, 

note 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  17,  68 ;   Life 
of  BasU  the  MacedoTUan,  quoted,   138, 
136,  212 


Corporal  Holy,  tsrm  explained,  163 

Coventry,  tapestry  o^  Fig.  88 

Covers  of  books,  often  decorated  wHfc  i . 

diptychs,  18 ;  in  goldsmith's  work  in  tbe 

Ylth  century,  206 ;  in  the  IXth  centuy^ 

212,  215  ;  in  the  Xlth  century,  217  ;  vwy 

rich  in  the  XIYth  century,  220 
Covers  of  books,  EvangeliiLries  of  the  InpL 

Lib.  of  Paris,  111;  of  Munich,  112,  118; 

of  Monza,  205  ;  of  Charles  the  Bald,  215  ; 

his  '*  Hours,"  212  ;  Ma  in  the  Impc  Ub, 

of  Paris,    110 ;  Byzantine  book-coven  of 

Louvre,  112,  218;  enamelled,  110;  metaL 

280 ;  of  gold,  by  Cellini,  267 
Crapandine.    See  Toadstone 
*CroBierofBagenfroi,  126;  of  Greek patriar^a, 

146,  note;  M.  Dugu^  152;  1  von  lie^. 

enem.  Fig.  46,  xx ;  of  Piaoenza,  243 
Cross,  pectoral,  109,  xxii,  Fig.  47 
Cross,  parts  o^  210,  note ;  number  of  i*i^n« 

on,  xviii,  note;  colour  o^  t6.;  title  on,  145 
Crown  of  Heniy  II.  and  Conegunda,   217; 

of  Charlemagne,   113,  Fig.  49  ;  AgilulpJi, 

205,   Fig.  72;  iron  crown  of  Lombards. 

205,  Fig.  71 
Crucifix,  bronze,  of  the  Xllth  centoiy,  4^ 

xviii.  Fig.  14 ;  of  gold,  217 
Cruets,  crewetts,  of  the  Vatican,  208,  Pigs. 

67,  68,  69,  70 ;  of  XlVth  century,  228, 

Figs.  77,  89  ^ 

Customs  and  manners  of  the  middle   ages 

shown  in  the  miniatures  of  MSS.,  6$ 


Damasobfb  work,  its  processes,  189  ;  prac- 
tised in  the  middle  ages  by  the  natives  of 
the  Levant  and  at  Co^rbantinople,  190 ;  its 
processes  appear  to  have  been  carried  to 
Italy  in  the  XVth  century,  ib.;  dama- 
scene work  of  the  XVIth  century,  191  ; 
Venice  and  MiUn  celebrated  for  this  art, 
ib.;  begins  to  be  practised  in  France  in 
the  second  half  of  the  XVIth  centuiy, 
192;.  employed  in  the  decoration  of  armour, 
191 ;  of  bas-reliefe  in  repouss6  work, 
51 ;  used  in  the  Arabian  copper  vases, 

Damascus,  city  o^  celebrated  in  the  middle 
ages  for  its  pottery,  277  ;  for  its  manu- 
factures of  glass-ware,  337 

Dam,  M.,  Hittoire  de  la  ripuUiqtte  dt 
Veniee,  quoted,  844 

David,  Emeric,  quotaticms  from  his  works,  48, 
66,  68,  79;  his  wrong  interpretation  of 
a  passage  in  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus^ 
133 ;  interpretation  given  by  him  of  the 
poem  of  Heraclius  to  establish  the  exist- 


*  The  term  cromer  is  misapplied  by  modem  writers  to  the  crook-shaped  pastoral  staff  of  a 
bishop,  whereas  the  crosier,  strictly  so  called,  is  the  cross  on  a  staff  borne  by  an  archbishop ; 
the  patriarch  bears  a  double  cross,  and  the  pope  has  the  triple  assigned  U>  bim. 
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enee  of  potteries  in  the  Weet,  in  the  Xlth 
oeninry,  not  to  be  admitted,  276 

Del)ii]ge-Labarte,  collectdon,*  10,  86,  109, 
174,  182,  291,  424.  For  the  ol:!Ject8 
figured,  9U  description  of  the  woodents. 

Despradation,  term  explained,  72 

Demarolle,  Abbd,  quoted,  268 

iDentreoollee,  le  Fdre,  Lettres  twr  la  chine, 
quoted,  412,  414 

Deaiderio  da  Settignano,  Florentine  sculptor, 
character  of  his  talent  according  to  Yasari 
and  Cioognara,  23,  note 

Deuts,  Shrine  of  St  Hubert,  222 

Devereux's  Lives  of  the  £atis  of  Essex, 
quoted,  55,  note 

Device  of  Charles  Y.,  ziz.  Francis  I.,  302. 
Heniy  II.,  808 

Diamond,  when  used  for  cutting  glass,  71, 
note;  rings  applied  to  that  purpose, 
zxrii 

Diane  de  Poitiers,  knife  of,  86,  Fig.  12 ;  her 
initials  on  the  f^yenoe  of  Henry  U.,  808 

Dibdin,  Rev.  F^  Towr  in  JPfcMce,  86 

Didier-Petit)  M.,  Catalogue  de  sa  collection, 
and  specimens  in  his  collection,  quoted, 
168,  172,  176,  177,  178,  181 

Didier,  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  17 

Didron,  M.,  his  travels  in  Ghreece,  he  dis- 
covers the  MS.  of  the  Guide  to  Painting, 
18 ;  his  Iconographie  Chritiewne,  quoted, 
210,  xviii 

Dijcm,  clock  of;  875 

Dinglinger,  notice  o^  270 

Diptych,  etymology  of  the  word,  11,  note  ; 
votive  diptych,  xxxv.  Fig.  204 ;  pugiUares, 
11 ;  consular,  ib.;  of  Clementinus,  xvii. 
Fig.  6  ;  ecclesiastic,  12,  Fig.  7 ;  made  in 
large  quantities  during  the  iconoclastic 
persecution,  18 ;  universally  used  in  the 
following  centuries,  14 
Doges  of  Yenioe  :— 

Ordelafo  Faliero,   his  portrait  on  the 

Pala  d'Oro,  115 
Pietro  Candiano,  115 
PLetro  Orseolo    builds  St.   Mark  and 
causes  the  Pala  d'Oro  to  be  made,  1, 
17,  115,  186,  212;  abdicates  and  re- 
tires to  France,  148 
Donors,  name  given  to  persons  who  having 
caused  a  work  of  sculpture  or  painting  to 
be  executed,  have  had  their  own  likeness 
introduced.     This  custom  has  preserved  to 
us  the  portraits  of  many  celebrated  persons, 
68 


Doubly  term  explained,  74,  note 

Dreesolr,  described,  149,  note 

Dresden,   works    of    art  contained  in  the 
Gallery  of  Pictures,  81 
„        Green  Yaults.  See  Grtkne  Qewolbe 
,,        Historical  Museum,  See  Museum, 

das  historische 
„        Japan  Palace.    See 

Dryden,  quoted,  xxviii,  note 

Dublin,  Boyal  Irish  Academy  of;  ancient 
harp^  Fig.  169 

Du  Oamge,  Glossarium  ad  script,  med,  et  inf, 
latinitaHs,  quoted,  58,  189,  195,  226 

Duchesne  aln^  M.,  Essai  swr  les  ntelles, 
249 

Du  Halde,  le  Pdre,  Descr^tion  de  la  chine, 
quoted,  406,  410,  412,  414,  416,  417, 
418,  419,  820 

Diirer,  Albert,  painter,  sculptor,  and  en- 
graver of  Nuremberg ;  character  of  his 
talent,  84,  Fig.  88;  tomb  o^  44,  note, 
xix,  Fig.  15 

Du  Sommerard,  M.,  Les  arts  au  moyen  age, 
quoted,  114,  116,  125,  148,  164,  168, 
176,  205,  208,  211,  218,  216,  284,  894, 
xvii,  xxiv 

Dussieux,  M.,  Recherches  sur  Vhistoire  de 
VimaU,  144  ;  Recherches  archiologiques 
wwr  rhistoire  de  Vorfhwerie,  258 


Edrisi,  Arabian  geographer,  412,  418 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  cameos  of,  55,  xix,  Fig. 

22 
Embroidery.     See  Painting  in  Embroidery. 
Emperors  of  Germany — 
Charlemagne.     See 
Charles  lY.,  his  dressoir,  149 
Charles  Y.     Set 

Frederic  Barbarossa,  his  shrine,   187; 
distributee  the  bones  of  Charlemagne 
as  relics,  209 
Frederic  II.,  his  shrine  of  Charlemagne, 

187 
Henry  II.  (Saint).  See  Henry  II. 
Henry  III.,  ennobles  the  glassmakers  of 

Murano,  845 
Maximilian,  868 
Otho  II.,  his  rich  cover  to  the  evan- 

geliary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  215 
Otho  III,  marries  Theophenia,  214 
Otho  lY.,  represented  on  the  shrine  of 

the  Magi,  xxiii 
Rodolph  U.,  his  chair,  45 


*  This  collection  was  begun  in  1880  by  M.  Debruge  Dumenil,  at  whose  death,  in  1888,  it 
became  the  joint  property  of  his  son  and  his  son-in-law  M.  Jules  Labarte,  by  whom  it  was 
considerably  increased ;  and  as  an  introduction  to  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  objects  of  art 
it  contained,  M.  Labarte  wrote  the  Treatise  of  which  this  work  is  a  translation.  The  oolleo- 
tion  has  since  been  dispersed. 
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Emperors  of  the  "But  and  Borne — 

Adrian,  encourages  glass-making^  881 
Anastasins  I.,  110,  zvii;  sends  a  golden 

crown  to  CloYis,  188 
Angustns  requires  glass  as  a  tribiite 

fromEg7pt>  880 
Basil  the  Ifaoedonian.    See 
Oonstantine  the  Great^  builds  San  Paolo- 
fiiori-le-mara,     60 ;      ouriches    the 
churches  of  Rome  with  precbus  gifts, 
202 ;  invites  artists  to  Constantinople, 
882 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus.     See 
Gallienua,  would  onlj  drink  out  of  ves- 
sels of  gold,  881 
Justin,  110 

Justinian,   67;   enriches  the  churches 

with  mosaics,  56  ;  builds  St  Sophia 

210,   noU;  mosaic  ci  Justinian  and 

Theodora,  xd.  Fig.  89 

Leo  the  Isaurian  and  iconoclast  bums 

the  books  of  his  predecessor,  58 
Leo  the  philosoi^er  encourages  the  arts, 

58,  212 
MaTimlan  puts  St.   Ursula  to  death, 

Fig.  32 
Nero,  245;  price  paid  by  him  for   a 

glass,  881 
Tacitus  patronises  the  manufacture  of 

glass,  881 
Tiberius,  glass  manuBaotures^  881 
Empresses — 

Ariadne,  xvii 

Cunegunda.  See  Henry  XL 
Budoxia,  patronises  calligraphy,  55,  58 
Theodora,  xxi 
Enamelling  upon  metals — ^antiquity  of  the 
art,  101 ;  three  classes  of  enamels,  102; 
incrusted,  t&. ;  translucid  upon  relief,  148; 
painted,  158;  enameUing  in  the  Bast,  405 
Enamels  incrusted,  of  two  kinds,  cloisonn6 
and  champlev^  102 ;  incrusted  enamels 
described  under  the  name  of  ^fitwris  by 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  183 ;  the 
Byxantine  enamds  were  cloisonne,  184; 
Italian  enamels  of  the  IXth  century,  186  ; 
what  distinguishes  the  Bysantine  from  the 
Limousin  enamels,  147 
Enamels  cloisonn^  processes  of  &brication, 
102;  processes  according  to  Theophilus, 
103 ;  existing  specimens  quoted,  109  ; 
general  characteristics  of  the  doisonn^ 
118  ;  their  application,  119 ;  received  in 
France,  in  the  XlVth  century,  the  name 
of  6maux  de  plique,  t6.;  very  much  in 
fashion  in  the  Xllth  century,  120 ;  less  used 
in  the  Xlllth,  121 ;  discontinued  in  the 
XlVth,  ih.\  6maux  de  plique  ^  jour, 
i6.;  Greek  enamels  were  doisonnd,  134; 
the  Greeks  imported  the  cloisonnage  pro- 
cess into  Italy,  186  ;  they  had  received  the 
art  of  this  kind  of  enamelling  fromAaia^  137 


Bnamela  ehamplev^  122;  pcooesaoBof  friri- 
cation,  «&.;  existing  qwrimemi  qMtal, 
128 ;  general  characters  of  the  duunpfevS, 
127;  tiie  carnations  being^  ezprcaaed  I7 
enamel,  proper  to  the  enamels  of  the  XM 
and  Xllth  centuries,  128;  this  masBa- 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  Gbe^ 
enamellers  established  at  limoges;,  A.;  ti^ 
use  of  enamel  restricted  to  the  ooloaxiag 
of  the  grounds  in  the  XlUth  sad  XlVtk 
centuries,  %b.\  colours  used  at  diAenBt 
periods,  129 ;  diffsreat  apidicatians  of  the 
champlev6  enamels,  180  ;  their  aBtiqvty 
and  their  (»igin,  «&. ;  revival  of  the  art  of 
enamelling  in  Aquitaine  in  the  Xlth  cen- 
tury, 187  ;  dating  from  the  Xllth  eentmy, 
the  school  of  LinuDges  acquires  a  great  re- 
putation, 189  ;  texts  in  support  of  it,  iiu; 
also  proved  by  the  num W.  of  existing 
examples,  141 ;  Limoges  enamela  «to- 
neously  considered  as  Byzantine  dnring 
several  centuries,  and  why,  142  ;  the  taste 
for  champlev6  enamels  eztingniahed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  XIY  th  oentaij;  *&^ 
some  have  been  made  out  of  tiie  LinKHisiB, 
147 ;  Italian  enamels  which  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  champlev^  bat 
not  be  confounded  with  them,  «^. 

Enamels,  translucid,  upon  relief; 
which  may  have  given  birth  toth^n,  148  ; 
process  A  fabrication,  149 ;  technical 
processes  according  to  B.  CdUni,  150; 
some  translucid  enamels  mentbned,  152; 
this  kind  of  enamelling  originated  in  Italy,, 
i6.;  its  introduction  into  France,  155; 
manufiacture  of  Montpellier,  «&.  ;  veiy 
much  in  fashion  in  ^e  XIYth  century, 
156  ;  employed  especially  in  the  deooratxon 
of  table  pliMbe,  ib. ;  name  given  to  these 
enamels  in  the  XYIth  century,  158 

Enamels,   painted ;  causes  which  may  have 
given  birth  to  painting  in  enamel,   158;, 
processes  of   execution  of  those  of   the 
XIYth  and  XYth  centuries,  159  ;  thoee  of 
the  XYIth  century,  160  ;  various  applica- 
tions  of  painting  in  enamel  in  XYIth  cmtury, 
162  ;  from  what  epoch  may  be  dated  the 
invention  of  punting   in   enamel,   what 
country  gave  birth  to  it,  168  ;  the  painted 
enamels  of  the  XYIth  century  to  be  found 
in  Italy  are  Limousin,  167  ;  Q^many  has 
not  produced  any  enamel  painters,  168; 
Limoges  the  cradle  of  the  art  of  enamel 
painting,  170  ;  principal  Limousin  artista^ 
171  ;    new  processes    of    Toutin,    184 ; 
Petitot,  186;   other  French  artists,  187; 
discontinuance  of  enamel  painting,  t6. 

Enduit,  term  explained,  102 

Engraving ;  antiquity  of  the  art  of  engraving 
upon  metals  with  the  burin,  97  ;  inventiaii 
of  Maso  Finiguena,  98  ;  Xllth  centuiy,  98 

Enseigne,  kind  of  jewel,  258 ;  how  deecaibed 
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in  the  inyratorieB  of  the  XYIth  oenturyi 
262 
SntrelM,  described,  59 
Bscalopier,  M.  le  Comte  de  1*,  Mb  transla- 
tion of  tiie  Divertarum  <wtiwn$chedula  of 
Theophilua,  48 
Essai,  described,  226,  note 
Bsaex  Vase,  125,  xxiy,  Fig.  54 
Essex,  Barl  o^  his  ring,  55,  notej  Fig.  22 
Ethdwnl^  his  ring,  126,  xxiv.  Fig.  55 
Eyangeliaiy,  described,  59,  note 
Evreux,  shrine  of  St.  Taurin,  222 
Bwers  of  grotesque  forms,  224 ;  others  men- 
tioned, Fig.  59,   xxiy;  Fig.  108,   xxix; 
Fig.  136,  xxxi ;  Figs.  174,  176 
Exergne,  term  explained,  125 
Eyck,  John  Van,  called  John  of  Bruges,  is 
not  the  inventor  of  painting  in  oils,  79 

FAinUiLO,  Saggio  storieo  di  Murano,  quoted, 

345 
Fayenoe.     See  Eeramic  Art 
Fej^rv&ry  collection,   examples  from,   xvii. 
Figs.  6,  xxxT,  Fig.  206;  catalogue,  quoted, 
xvii,  XXXV 
F61ibien,    Hittovre  de  Vabbaye   de   SairU 

DeniSt  quoted,  196,  219,  228, 
Fermail,  femullet.     See  CHasp. 
Ferrari,  Fabio,  quoted,  283 
Filiasi,  Saggio  eul  antico  eomme)*eio  e  euUe 

arti  de*  Venegian%  quoted,  838 
Fioravanti  Leonardo,   Lo  itpecchio  di  edema 

untverealef  quoted,  192,  347 
Fleuron,  term  explained,  110,  note 
Florence,  works  of  art  in  the. 

Gallery  (Uffizj),  37,  197,  198 
Medid  chapel,  96 
Palazzo  Yeccbio,  31,  167 
San  Lorenzo,  197 
San  Miniato,  65,  note 
St.  John.     See 

Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  (cathedral).  See 
Fortoul,   Hippolyte,   rArt   en   AUemagney 

quoted,  84 
Fortunatus^     Bishop    of    Poitiers,     quoted, 

66 
Franks,  A.  W.,  quoted,  102,  xxiv 
Fugger,  Raymond,  his  portrait,  28     * 
France,  Kings  of — 
Charlemagne.    See 
Charles  the  Bald.     See 
Charles  III.  (Simple),  gives  the  vase  of 
Ptolemy  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Deni% 
196 
Charles  V.     See 
Charles  YI.     See  Inventories. 
Charles  YIII.,  10,  868 
Charles  IX.,   263 ;  box  in  the  Louvre, 

397 
Childebert  I.    decorates    St.  Ctona'in 

des  Pr4s  with  paintings,  56 
Childeric     See 


Clotaire  II.,  patronises  St.  Eloy,  206 
Clovis.    The  pope  sends  him  a  crown  of 

gold,  138 
Dagobert,  his  friendship  for  St.  Eloy, 

206  ;  his  chair,  xxv.  Fig.  73 
Eudes  gives  a  shrine  (xfgold  to  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pr6s,  201 
Francis  I.    See 
Henry  II.     See 

Henry  lY.    263;    and    family,    their 
portraits,  on  a  dish  after  Palissy,  309 
John,  his  sumptuary  ordinances,  222 
Louis  the  Debonnair, 
Loois  YI.  (le  Gros)  Suger  minister,  218 
Louis  YII.  (le  Jeune)  Suger  regent,  218 
Louis   IX.   (Saint),   his  hanap,    157  ; 
shrine  of  St.  Genevidye  by  St.  Eloy, 
melted  down,  201 ;  represses  the  ex- 
travagances of  his  knights,  362  ;  the 
vase  of  Yincennes,  422 
Louis  XI.    enriches  the  tomb  of   St. 

Martin,  201 
Louis  XIL,  10,  262,  368 
Louis  XIIL,  beauty  of  the  goldsmith^s 

work  in  his  reign,  268 
Louis  XIY.     See 
Louis  XY.   becomes  proprietor  of  the 

manufactory  at  Sevres,  325 
Pepin,  his  seal,  52 
Philip  Augustus  forbids  the  wearing  of 

scarlet  doth  and  ermine,  362 
Philip  lY.  (Fair)  transfers  the  mint  to 

Montpellier,  155  ;  his  clock,  376 
Philip  Y.  (Long),  his  dispute  with  the 

king  of  BiLigoroa,  155 
Robert  patronises  the  goldsmiths,  218  ; 
C^rbert  his  preceptor,  375 
France,  Queens  of — 

Anne  of  Austria,  her  casket,  181 
Jeanne  d'Evreux,   her  statuette,    230, 

Fig.  82 
Catherine  de*  Medid.  SeeMed^d. 
Frauds  I.,  introduces  into  France  the  style 
called  renaissance,  10  ;  orders  the  silver 
grating  of  the  tomb  of  Martin  to  be  mdted, 
201 ;    invites  Cdlini  and  other    Italian 
artists  to  his  court,  252,  254,  262 ;  French 
chivalry  in  his  reign,  368  ;  lines  written 
by  him  on  a  pane  df  glass  at  Chambord, 
71,  note  ;  enseigne  a  favourite  jewel,  259  ; 
builds  the  chftteau  de  Madrid,   286  ;  his 
golden  salt-ceUar,    258;    his  portrait  in 
gold,  263  ;  his  impresa,  302  ;  his  helmet. 
Fig.  152. 
FrontaL    See  Antipendlum 
Fruit  trenchers,  xxiv 

Furniture,  household,  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  middle  ages,  883 ;  few  have  survived 
of  this  i)eriod,  tb. ;  MSS.  give  little  assistance 
in  making  known  those  of  the  Xth  to 
XIYth  century,  f6.;  rich  decoratbn  of 
furniture   in    the    eastern    empire,    ib.; 
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decoration  of  fomitare  in  the  west  from 
the  Xllth  to  the  XIYth  century,  ib.  ; 
the  makers  of  fdmitore  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  artists,  886 ;  furniture  decorated 
with  marquetrj,  U>,  ;  enriched  with 
tissues  embroidered  in  subjects,  in  the 
XlVth  century,  887  ;  decoration  of  the 
furniture  of  the  XVth,  XVIth,  and  fol- 
lowing centuries,  888  ;  furniture  decorated 
with  incrustations  of  metal,  by  Boule,  895 

Furniture,  domestic  and  ecclesiastie,  rapid 
destruction  in  all  ages  of  furniture,  1  ; 
those  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  middle 
ages  would  bear  the  stamp  of  the  style  of 
antiquity,  4  ;  mobiliary  sculpture  from  the 
Xth  to  the  XVth  century,  7 ;  to  the  XVIth, 
10 

Furniture,  ecclesiastical,  inemsted  enamels 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  church  fur- 
nituiie,  119 ;  alms-box,  Fig,  166 ;  basin, 
110  ;  See  altar,  antipendium,  cross,  censer, 
chalices,  dborium,  coTers  of  books,  cruets, 
crosier,  diptych,  mitre,  monstrance,  pas- 
toral stafl^  pax,  reliquary,  shrine 

Fylfot^  term  explained,  xxi 

Gaffaebl,  quoted,  53,  note, 

Garzoni,  librarian  of  Saint  ACark,  la  Piazza 

wnwersaU,  288,  847,  noU 
Genre,  term  exphuned,  402,  note 
Geoflfrey  PUntagenet^  his  votive  tablet^  125, 

xxiii.  Pig.  5Z 
(Jeorge  William,  elector  of  Brandenburgh,    a 

sculptor,  30 
Germans,    skilled  in    the   art    of  working 

metals  in  the  Xlth  century,  49 ;  seve- 
ral goldsmiths  cultivated  their  art  in  Italy. 

241  ^' 

Ghent,  church  of  St.  Bavon,  xx.  Fig.  80 
Ghiberti  Lorenzo,    Florentine  sculptor  and 

goldsmith,  Memoir  o/,  244.  Su  also  List 

of  Artists,  848,  note 
Ghirlandi^o,  his  opinion  of  mosaic  painting, 

96,  note 
Gimmal  rings,  xxviii  and  note.  Fig.  98 
Glass,  dead  white,  or  laUieinto,  847 
Gbss,  of  twolayerssuperposed,  areticeU%vetro 

ditrina,  857  ;  process  of  fiibrication,  863 
Glass,  enamelled,  or  painted  in  enamel,  and 

often  enriched  with  gold,  357  ;  described, 

841 ;  schmels,  848,  note 
Glass,   filagree,    857 ;  a  ritortif  process  of 

fabrication,  847 
Glass,   mosaic,   Jioriio    or     nUUqfiore,  857; 

process  of  fabrication,  354,  Figs.  142,  143 
Glass,  German,  857 
Glass,   stained,  distinct  from  painted  glass. 

See  Painting  upon  glass. 
Glass-making,    discovery    of    glass-making 

goes  back  to  the  highest  antiquity,  829 ; 

in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  330 ;  amoi^  the  | 


Booatns,  881,  xzx.  Figs.  125,   127,  1S3, 
129 ;  Portland  vase,  881 ;  the  proceans  ^ 
the  Bomans  were  lost  at  the  time  in  which 
Heradius  lived,  who  has  described  ibem^ 
834 ;  glass  among  the  eariy  Christiaas^  381; 
among  the  Ghpeeks  of  the  Lower  Empire^  332; 
in  the  middle  ages  in  western  Europe,  S86; 
no  ornamental  glass  manufactured  tboe  be- 
fore the  X\rth  century,  337;  Venetiaii  gbss 
manufiGu^tured  from  the  XUIth  to  the  end 
of  the  XlVth  century,  $6.;  the  lalaiidof 
Murano  selected  for  the  manufiact<»7,  S39 ; 
extensive  commerce  of  the  Yenetianfi  in  glas 
beads  and  jewellery  at  the  end  of  the  Xlllth 
century,   lb,;  causes  which    directed  the 
attention  of  the  Venetians  to  this  branch 
of    manufacture^   ib,  ;    inflnenoe    of   the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo,  ib, ;  of  the  Venetian 
glass  in  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centaries, 
841;   invention    of  filagree    glass,    342; 
penalties  against  those  who  carried  the  art 
out  of  the  country,  843  ;  privileges  granted 
to    the   glassmakers    of    Murano,    S44 ; 
ancient   glassmakers  inscribed  upon  the 
*^  libro  d'oro"  of  Murano,  845;  extinction 
of  the  art  in  Venice,  346;  process  of  fiabri- 
cation  of  the  fikgree  glass,  347  ;  glassee  of 
two  cases  forming  a  network  of  filagree,  353; 
mosaic  glass,  354 ;  vases  of  grotesque  farm, 
855;  their  use,  «6.;  daasification  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Venetian  glass,  356  ;  Ger- 
man gktss,  857 ;   enamelled   glass,  358 ; 
cut  and  engraved  glass  of  Bohemia,  ib, ; 
ruby  glass  of  Eunkel,  359 

Glass-making,  technical  terms — ^blowiug  iron, 
349,  note ;  canes,  847 ;  marver,  329  ; 
metal,  paraison,  348,  849,  note ;  puoeUas. 
853 

Glass-ware  of  Bohemia,  858 

Glyptics,  engraving  of  fine  stones  among  the 
ancients,  51 ;  in  the  middle  ages,  52 ;  in 
the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries,  54;  en- 
graved stones  of  the  Mohammedans^  409 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon*s  cross,  157 

Goldsmith's  art^  what  this  art  comprised  frtnn 
the  middle  ages  to  the  XVIth  century, 
200 ;  works  in  metal  divided  into  four 
classes  in  the  Xlth  century,  200,  nott,- 
destruction  of  medisval  metal-work,  200 ; 
the  art  esteemed  in  antiquity,  202  ;  from 
the  IVth  to  the  VUIth  century,  ib, ;  when 
it  flourished  in  Gaul,  203  ;  few  existing 
examples  of  that  period,  ib,;  the  art  culti- 
vated by  the  Lombards,  205  ;  jewels  of 
the  treasury  of  Monxa,  t6.;  successfully 
practised  in  France  in  the  Vlth  centuiy, 
206 ;  metal-work  of  St.  Eloy,  206 ;  St 
Th6an,  208  ;Carlovingian  epoch,  itspalliotto 
of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  210 ;  bishops 
of  Auxerre  distingnish  themsdvee  by  their 
taste  for  the  art,  211;  examples  of  west- 
ern  metal-work    of  the    IXth  century, 
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pointed  ont^  212;  Oonftantiiioplenuuntaiiu 
its  pre-eminenoe  for  the  splendour  of  its 
metal-woik,  ib,;  in  the  Xlth  century,  213; 
influence  of  the  Byzantine  school  upon  the 
metal- work  of  that  period,  214;  works 
executed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
IL  and  other  Ckrman  princes  and  prelates, 
216 ;  golden  altar  g{  B41e,  ib,;  King 
Bobert  of  France  encourages  the  ait,  218  ; 
in  the  XUth  and  XIIII^  centuries,  ib,; 
gifts  of  Snger  to  St.  Denis,  ib, ;  third  book 
of  Theophilus  acquaints  us  with  the  acquire- 
ments requisite  &r  a  goldsmith  in  the  XUth 
century,  219;  character  of  ecclesiastical 
metal-work  in  the  XUth  and  Xlllth 
centuries,  and  style  of  decoration,  220; 
examples  of  that  period,  221 ;  French 
metal-work  of  the  XlVth  century,  222 ; 
prohibitory  ordinances  of  King  John,  ib,  ; 
inyentories  of  princes  g{  that  period  use- 
ful in  making  known  the  productions 
of  art  of  their  time,  223  ;  table  plate 
of  that  period,  224 ;  sereral  pieces 
described,  225 ;  religious  metal-work  of 
the  XlYth  century,  227  ;  examples  des- 
cribed, 228  ;  small  portable  reUquariee, 
229  ;  jewels  of  the  XlYth  century,  231 ; 
goldsmith's  work  of  the  XYth  century  in 
France  and  Germany,  236  ;  Italian  work 
of  the  XlUth,  XlYth,  and  XYth  centuries, 
236 ;  more  esteemed  at  that  period  in 
Italy  than  elsewhere,  287  ;  artists  of  the 
first  order  were  goldsmiths,  ib. ;  the  most 
celebrated  of  that  time  and  their  works, 
238 ;  reliquary  of  Orrieto,  ib.  ;  silver 
altar  of  Pistoia,  240  ;  German  goldsmiths 
distinguish  themselyes  in  Italy  in  the 
XlYth  century,  241 ;  silver  busts  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  242 ;  works  of  Arditi, 
243 ;  L.  Ghiberti,  his  works,  244 ;  silver 
altar  of  the  baptistery  of  St.  John  at 
Florence,  247  ;  silver  nielli  of  Finiguerra, 
249  ;  Italian  work  of  the  XYIth  century, 
251  ;  Cellini  and  his  works,  ib,;  {See 
Cellini)  ;  other  celebrated  Italian  gold- 
smiths of  the  XYlth  century,  260; 
character  of  Italian  metal-work  of  that 
period,  261 ;  French  metal-work  of  the 
XYIth  century,  t6. ;  Paris  in  high  repute 
for  table  and  church  metal-work,  262 ;  the 
Frendi  jewels  stamped  with  an  Italian 
character,  ib.  ;  French  goldsmiths  of  that 
period,  263  ;  pewters  of  Francois  Briot^ 
ib,;  scarcity  it  specimens  in  the  XYIth 
century,  264 ;  G^erman  metal-work  of  the 
XYIth  century,  266;  Nuremberg  and 
Augsburg  the  prindpid  centre  of  it,  ib,; 
several  examples  given,  267  ;  most  cele- 
brated German  goldsmiths,  ib.  ;  metal- 
work  of  the  XYHth  and  XYUIth  centuries, 
268  ;  French  metal-work  of  the  XYIIth 
century  entirely  destroyed  in  1688,  ib,; 


Cfermany  abandons  the  style  of  the  Italian 
renaissance,  269  ;  several  celebrated  Ger- 
man goldsmiths  of  the  end  of  the  XYIIth 
and  XYUIth  centuries,  269;  works  of 
Dinglinger,  270  ;  metal-work  in  the  East, 
409 

Gori,  Thesaurus  diptychorunty  11,  12,  247, 
248 

Gotha,  Museum  o^  26,  39,  257 

Gk>urdQn,  dish  found  at,  110 

Graal,  St.,  its  history,  xxii,  note. 

Green  Yaults.     See  Griine  Gewdlbe. 

Gr^ory  of  Tours,  Q^ 

Ghrimille,  term  explained,  53,  note 

Griine  GewOlbe,  royal  treasury  of  Saxony 
founded  by  Augustus  the  Pious,  objects 
of  art  it  contaios,  30,  33,  34,  35,  46, 
170,  183,  198,  266,  267,  270,  877 

Ghiichard,  M.,  quoted,  48 

Ghiise,  Duo  de,  his  portrait  in  enamel,  174 

Havap,  described,  157,  note;  of  St.  Louis 

157 ;  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  225 
Hatches,  term  exphuned,  70,  note 
Henry  IL,  Emperor  and  Saint,  invites  Greek 
artists  to  his  court,  17,  136,  218 ;  church 
oi  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  built  by  him 
and  Cuuegunda,  65,  note;  his  portrait  and 
that  of   his    empress    Cunegunda  in  an 
evangeliary,   112,  217,  and  on  the  golden 
altar  at  B&le,  216 ;  reliquary  at  Bamberg, 
146,  note  ;  gives  the  golden  altar  to  the 
cathedral  at  B&le,  216 ;  crowns  of  Heniy 
U.  and  Cunegunda,  217 
Henry  UL  (Germany),  345 
Henry -Y.  (England),  his  cradle.  Fig.  170 
Henry  YL  (England),  his  portrait  in  tapestry 

at  Coventry,  Fig.  38 
Henry    U.    (France),    his    portrait^     174  ; 
armour,    189 ;   finished  the  Ch&teau    de 
Madrid,  178 ;  taste  for  lapidary's  art,  197 ; 
his  inventory.    See 
Heradius,  alchymist  and  poet  of  the  middle 
ages;    his  poem  Be  coloribus  et  artibus 
Jtomanorumf  275,   note,   334 ;    misinter- 
preted by  £meric  David,  276,  note 
Heilbronn,  church  of  St.  Eilian,  21 
Herrick's  Hesperidts^  quoted,  xxviii,  note 
Hildesheim,  Bemward,  bishop  of,  217 
Historian,  anonymous,  of  Saint  Denis,  2C6 

Ibv-Bathoutha,  Arabian  traveller,  412 
Hm-Sayd,  Arabian  geographer  of  Uie  XlUth 

coitury,  425 
Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  objects  of  art  it 
contains: — 

Cameo  of  (Charles  Y.,  232,  Fig.  21 ;  cha 
lice  of  St.  Bemi,  iii.  Fig.  48;  vase  of 
Ptolemy,  xxv.  Fig.  64,  221,  xxiii ; 
chair  of  Dagobert,  207,  Rg.  73 ;  hel- 
met of  Francis  I.,  xxxii.  Fig.  152; 
F  F  2 
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bees  and  tword  of  Chikleric,  100, 122, 
132,  204 ;  armour  of  Henry  II.,  189 ; 
jewel  of  Cellini,  257  ;  M8S.,  xriii, 
XX,  Figs.  8,  26,  29 ;  crown  of  Agil- 
nlph  (gtolen,  1799),  205,  Rg.  72; 
bible  of  Charles  the  Bald,  59  ;  plateau 
of  Goordon,  110,  133 ;  cnp  of 
Chosroea,  122,  132,  407;  unique 
impression  of  a  pax  of  Finignerra,  249 ; 
book  ooTers,  110,  111,  123,  230; 
enamels,  112,  123;  earnngs,  26,  28; 
oriental  cop,  421,  422,  417,  419 

Imperial  Treasory  of  Vienna,  in  which  are 
collected  the  works  of  art  of  the  middle 
ages  and  the  Renaisance,  81, 113, 119, 198 

Ingelheim,  Castle  of,  4 

Inkstand,  majolica  of  Ferdinand  de*  Medici, 
TT1T.  Pig.  109 

Inyentories,  Tarions,  139 

InTcntories,  of  the  Dnke  ci  Normandy,  120, 

156,  226,  227,  282,  233;  of  the  Dnke  of 
Ai^on,  king  of  Naples  and  ProTence,  156, 

157,  223,  225,  226,  227,  230,  818,  887, 
note,  xxri ;  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  10, 
14,  16,  20,  52,  53,  78,  81,  91,  120,  121, 
156,  157,  195,  22:3,  224,  225,  226,  228, 
229,  232,  238,  234,  235,  276,  815,  note, 
833,  387  ;  of  Charies  VI.,  53,  81,  120, 
156,  224,  225,  226,  227,  815,  noU;  of 
Charles  Comte  of  Angouldme,  father  of 
Francis    I.,    264;   of   Henry  11.,     120, 

158,  198,  199,  262  ;  of  the  crown  jewels, 
263;  Ste.  Chapelle,  53,  note;  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  234,  note,  xxvi ;  and  the  Dnke 
of  Burgundy,  his  brother,*  t&.  ;  of  St. 
PauFs,  London,  xxyi,  note;  St.  €kx>rge*8 
chapel,  Windsor,  90,  note 

Iron,  chased  and  carved  in  the  block,  44,  45, 

46 ;  repoussd  or  hammerwork,  47 
Iron  crown,  order  o^  xxy 
Isiao  table,  described,  190 
Italia  sacra,  quoted,  140 

JicquBLivB  of  Holland,  her  stoneware 
"canette8,»'312.  Pig.  118 

Jade,  a  hard  mineral  substance  found  prin- 
cipally in  China,  where  it  is  carved,  407, 
Pig.  187 

Japan  Palace,  the  Keramic  Museum  of  Dres- 
den, 814,  322 

Jaubert,  M.,  Amed6e,  Traduction  de  la  gio- 
graphie  d^Edrisiy  quoted,  412,  418 

Jewellery,  jewels  of  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth 
centuries,  very  rare,  222  ;  those  of  the 
XlVth  fUso  rare,  231 ;  mention  of  some, 
223,  232 ;  description  of  the  most  common 
of  that  period,  232 ;   clasps,  ib,  ;  belts. 


233 ;  jewel-reliquaries  of  ihe  XlVtb,  •&. ; 
jewds  made  by  Lorenao  Ghiborti,  245  ; 
jewds  enriched  with  isdated  fi^ores  ia 
enamdled  gtdd,  very  much  esteemed  in 
Italy  in  the  XVth  centoxy,  251  ;  jewels 
made  by  Cellini,  252,  255;  jewtds  in 
£E»hion  in  the  XVIth  century,  258  ;  (h^ 
are  very  rare,  264 ;  Cellini^s  residenee  in 
France  had  a  great  influence  over  tiM 
jewellery,  262  ;  style  of  the  French  jewels 
of  the  XVIth  century,  i6.  ;  of  the  jewdb 
of  the  XVUIth  century,  269 
John,  son  of  St  Louis,  his  tomb,  41 
John  Cairysoetom,  St.,  quotation  from,  203 

Jonson,  Ben,  quotation  from,  xxtL      

jOTdanus,   Father,  Bishop  of  India,  XIYUi 

century,  413,  414 
Jousse,  Mathurin,  le  Tkedtre  de  Vart^  372 
Jubinal,   A.,     Aneienmet   tapiuerieg  kdeto- 

ri6e$,  quoted,  91,  note, 
Julien,  M.  Stanislas,  member  of  the  Xneti' 
tute,  his  researches  upon  the  antiquity  of 
Chinese  porcelain,  411 ;  his  opinion  upon 
the  so-called  Chinese  vases,  found  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  ib. 
Justinian!,  Italian  historian,  quoted,  115 


Ebbam  10  Art  Antiquity  of  the  art,  272  ; 
the  Greek  keramists  hi^y  esteemed,  A.  ; 
the  Greek,  Btruscan,  and  Roman  pottery 
all  interesting  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  273 ;  Keramic  art  in  the  middle 
ages,  274 ;  Bysantine  pottery  accord- 
ing to  Theoplolus,  ib. ;  <m  the  mis- 
conception of  Emeric  David,  founded  on 
the  poem  of  Heraclius,  276  ;  in  the  XlVth 
century  ornamental  pottery  still  brou^ 
from  the  East,  276  ;  vanushed  and  ena- 
mdled  pottery  of  the  manufactures  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  277  ;  the  Arabs  introduce  into 
Spain  the  manufisujture  of  enamelled  pot- 
tery, 278 ;  thdr  skill  in  the  art,  U>.  ; 
description  and  classification  of  the  His- 
pano- Arabic  pottery,  280  ;  ^pain  takes  the 
priority  of  Italy  for  the  manufacture  of 
enamelled  pottery,  282  ;  Hispano-Arabic 
keramic  processes  are  carried  into  Italy, 

283  ;  Italian  keramics  from  the  XUth  to 
the  XVth  century,  t6 ;  varnished  pottery 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  buUdingB, 

284  ;  enamelled  terra-ootta  of  Luoa  ddUa 
Bobbia,  285 ;  his  brothers  and  children 
continue  his  works,  286 ;  Italian  kera- 
mics of  the  second  half  of  tiie  XVth  cen- 
tury, 287  ;  use  of  a  stanniferous  enamel, 
288  ;  majolica  from  the  end  of  ^  XVth 


*  The  brothers  of  Charles  V.  were  Louis,  Duke  of  Aiigou  (to  whom  the  crown  of  Naples 
was  bequeathed  by  Queen  Joanna),  John,  Duke  of  Berry,  and  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 
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century  to  1588,  ib.  ;  technical  prooeeses 
of  migolica,  ib, ;  second  period  of  migo- 
Ilea  from  1588  to  1560,  291 ;  from  1560 
to  the  beginning  of  the  XYIIth  oentnry, 

294  ;  chanuster  of  the  paintings  and  yarions 
works  of  the  keramic  artists  from  1538, 

295  ;  mannfiMstnres  of  Naples,  800  ;  of 
Venice,  and  others  of  the  XYIIth  centnry, 
801 ;  last  manufactores  of  the  XYIIIth 
oentury,  t&.  ;  fine  ftkjenoe  of  Henry  II., 
f6.  ;  style  of  decoration,  802  ;  of  French 
origin,  and  belongs  to  the  XYIth  century, 
ib. ;  some  specimens  mentioned,  803 ; 
enunelled  fityence  of  Bernard  Palissy,  304 ; 
his  biography,  ib.  ;  his  works,  807  ;  his 
successors,  809  ;  character  of  his  pottery, 
ib,  ;  imitations,  810  ;  enamelled  Qerman 
£ayence^  ib,  ;  stoneware  of  Flanders  and 
Germany,  812 ;  antiquity  of  the  manu- 
facture, ib,  ;  character  of  the  different 
kinds  of  stoneware,  818  ;  red  stoneware 
of  Bdttoher,  814  ;  Chinese  porcelain,  im- 
ported by  the  Portuguese  at  the  beginning 
of  the  XYIthcentury,  815, 412;  had  already 
penetrated  in  the  XIYUi  into  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  412 ;  was  known  by  reputa- 
tion in  Burope,  from  the  Xllth  century, 
through  the  writings  of  Arabian  writers, 
ib.  ;  in  the  XUIth,  by  those  of  Marco 
Polo,  418 ;  character  of  true  porcelain,  815 ; 
etymology  of  the  name,  i6.,  note,  418,  note; 
invention  in  France  of  soft  porcelain,  316  ; 
composition  of  Chinese  poroehiin,  817  ; 
B&ttcher,  inyentor  of  hard  porcelain  in  Eu- 
rope, his  first  labours,  ib, ;  Tschimhaus,  his 
fellow  labourer,  818  ;  discovery  of  a  bed 
of  kaolin  in  Saxony,  820  ;  white  porcelain 
made  by  Bdttoher,  821 ;  manufactory  of 
Meissen  and  its  mark,  ib.  ;  its  principal 
directors  and  artists,  822;  other  manu- 
fiM^ries  of  porcelain  in  Glermany,  828 ; 
manufacture  in  France  of  soft  porcelain, 
824 ;  manufactories  of  Saint  Cloud,  Chan- 
tilly,  and  Yincennes,  ib.  ;  of  Sdvres,  825  ; 
rock  of  kaolin  and  feldspar  discorered  near 
Alenfon,  826  ;  disoorery  of  the  kaolin  of 
Saint  Trieix,  ib, ;  manufiMtory  of  hard  por- 
celain at  Sdvres,  ib.  ;  sucoessiye  directors, 
and  principal  artists  of  that  manufactory, 
827 ;  its  mark,  828  ;  keramic  art  in 
China,  410  ;  antiquity  of  the  manufiM^ture 
of  porcelain,  ib.  ;  researches  made  on  this 
point,  ib,  ;  porcelain  botUes  found  in  the 
Egyptian  tombs,  ib.  ;  where  the  finest 
Chinese  poroelahi  is  made,  414 ;  ancient 
porcelain  much  sought  after  by  Chinese 
antiquaries,  more  rare  in  China  than  in 
Europe,  ib. ;  Japanese  porcelain,  415 

Elemn,  Dr.  Gustaf^  conservator  of  the  Mu- 
seum at  Dresden,  814.  Die  K.  Sachtiiche 
PoruUan  wnd  Off  Hue  SamnUung,  quoted, 
814,  817,  820,  822,  828 


Knocker,  Venetian;  zxxii,  Fig.  161 

Koran,  tiie,  has  especially  excited  the  emula- 
tion of  the  calligraphers  of  the  East, 
404 

Kugler,  Dr.,  professor  at  Berlin.  Handbuck 
der  KuMtgeschichte,  20,  22,  25,  26,  27, 
40,  41,  45,  76,  77.  Beechreibung  der  K. 
Kuntskammer  zu  Berlin^  28,  30,  358 

Kugler,  Handbook  of  Painting  in  Oermamy, 
quoted,  xx. ;  «6.  in  Italy,  xxi,  xxii,  27,  60 

Kuim,  N.,  present  director  of  the  manufac- 
tory at  Meissen,  328 

Kunstkammer  (Chambers  of  Arts),  Berlin, 
ol(jects  of  art  it  contains,  26,  27,  80,  34, 
85,  88,  44,  46,  169,  177,  186,  187,  286, 
267,  270,  282,  801,  877,  898 


Labordb,  M.  le  Comte  de.  Voyage  en  Ee- 
pctgne,  279;  his  Notice  de$  imaux  dn 
Lwivrey  quoted,  195,  luciii,  xxiv. 

Lacquer.     Sec  Varnish 

Lacombe,  JHctiownaire  de$  Beaux  Arts,  quo- 
ted, 100 

Lactantius,  writer  of  the  lYth  century,  quo- 
ted, 65 

Landsberg,  M.  de,  director  of  the  GMine 
Gewdlbe  of  Dresden,  quoted,  170 

Langlois,  M.,  Eesai  Mttorique  sur  la  pein- 
ture  iur  verre,  quoted,  65,  68 

Lansi,  Histoire  de  la  peintwre,  quoted,  49, 
293,  886,  887 

Laotseu,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  xxxiii 

Lapidax7*s  Art.  The  Romans  had  great  taste 
for  these  kinds  of  vases,  194 ;  murrhine 
vases,  195  ;  ancient  vases  of  fine  materials 
preserved  in  the  middle  ages,  195  ;  appro- 
priated to  church  purposes,  196 ;  in  the 
XVth  century,  artists  recommenced  cut- 
ting vases  out  of  hard  stones,  197  ;  much 
in  fashion  in  the  XYIth  century,  197 ; 
Francis  1st  and  Henry  Ilnd  v«ry  partial 
to  them,  ib, ;  discontinued  making  in  the 
XYIIth  century,  198  ;  the  art  re-appears 
in  the  XYIIIth,  t6.;  among  the  people 
of  the  East,  407 

Laura,  of  Petrarch,  her  portrait,  xxxiii, 
Fig.  165 

Lebceuf;  L*Abb^,  quoted,  218 

Leclanch6,  M.,  L6opold,  Translator  of  Yasa- 
ri's  Lives  of  the  Painters,  246 

Ledebur,  M.  Lipoid,  conservator  of  the 
Kwoihammer  at  Berlin.  LeUfa^ien  far 
die  K,  Kitnttkammer,  quoted,  80,  141, 
894 

Leigeber,  works  of,  45,  866,  Figs.  17,  18, 
154 

Lemans,  cathedral  of,  125 

Lenoir,  M.  Alexandre,  Mueie  det  monumente 
frcmfois,  quoted,  68,  372,  xxxiii. 

Lenormand,  M.,  member  c^  the  Institute, 
277 
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Lemut,  duke  of;  cabinet  presented  to  him  by 

the  Flemings,  xxxiii 
Leo  of  Oetia,  quoted,  17 
Leesing,  48,  note 
Lerieil,  Art  de  la pehUure  nur  verre,  quoted, 

66,  66,  68,  71,  881 
Lichtenstein,  gallery  of  Prince  o(  works  of 

art,  22 
Lion,  combat  with  man,  a  favomrite  subject  in 

the  middle  ages,  zxxi 
Lister,  ICartin,  Jowmeif  to  Paru,  quoted, 

824 
LockBmith*s  Art,  of  the  middle  ages,  871 ; 
of  the  ZVIth  century,  ib, ;  iron  work  of 
St.  George*s  Chapel,  Figs.  157,  158,  159, 
166 ;  keys,  878 ;  knocker,  Pig.  161 
Lombards,  Agilulf^    See 
„        Dedderius,  209 
„        Theodolinda.   See 
Londesborongh,   Lord,  works  of  art  in  his 
collection,  ^gs.   79,  xxri,  83,  85,  xxvi, 
91,  xxrii,  98,  xxrii,  95,  98,  zxriii 
Lonj^>6rier,  M.  Adrien  de,  conservator  of  the 

antiques  at  the  Loavre,  quoted,  222 
Lorsch,  Abbey  of,  4,  xvil,  Fig.  2 
Loup,  St.,  his  chair,  57 ;  his  comb^  896 
Louvre,  works  of  art  it  contains : — 
Svangeliary,  59 

Box,  enamelled,  112 ;  of  Byzantine  re- 
pousse work,  218 ;  pierced,  897 
Gup  of  Alpais,  123,  148 
Statuette  presented  by  Jeanne  d'Erreuz, 

280,  Fig.  82 
Agate  Tases,  198,  zxr,  Fig.  65 
Palissy  vase.  Fig.  Ill 
Henry  II.  &yence,  804 
Bust  of  Beatrice  of  Bste,  24 
Bnamels   and  metal  work,  144,  152, 

156,  174,  186,  218,  280,  264 
Gates  of  the  Oallery  of  Apollo,  47 
Vase  of  Vincennee,  422 
Medallion  portrait,  28 
Louis  XlVth  patronises  Petitot,  186  ;  orders 
his  plate  to  be  melted  down,  201,  268; 
gold-work  of  his  reign,  268 
Lucca,  church  of  San  Msj-tino,  40 
Lumen  onifMB,  compilation  of  the  XIYth 
century,  48 

Mabilloh,  quoted,  209 

Macartney,  Lord,  TramU  in  Ckina^  414 

Madre,  vases  of,  195 

Madrid,  Royal  Armoury,  woiks  of  art  it  eon- 
tains,  Figs.  28,  168 

Magnan,  M.  Charles,  Notice  9ur  la  tUUue 
de  la  reine  NantchUdey  8 

Mahomet,  inscription  on  his  sabre^  415 

Majolica.    See  Keramic  Art 

Mass  of  Bolaena,  by  BaffiMlle,  xxvi 

Marino  Carlo,  Storia  cimle  epoUtiea  del  eom- 
m^rcio  de'  Venemani,  887,  838,  889,  841, 
848 


Marlborough  House,   works  of  art  it  eoa- 
tains,     Figs.    11,    90,    10^    107,    121, 
161 
MaioUe,  T  Abb6,  quoted,  268 
Marquetry,  used  in  the  deooration  of  funi- 
tui«  in  the  XUth,   Xlllth,    and  XIYth 
centuries,  886 ;  in  the  XYth  and  XYIth 
centuries,    890  ;  most  celebrated    ItaHaa 
artists  in  marquetry,  t6.  ;  its  t^ppHcaOim 
to  objects  in  oommon  use,   896  ;    amoag 
the  people  of  China  and  India,  404 
Martial,  quoted,  58 
Martin,  M.  F Abb6,  quoted,  209 
Mary,  wife  of  William  III.,  her  portimit  in 

ivory,  85 
Mary  Stuart's  triptych,  152 
Mathias  Corvinus,  his  cofier,  390 
Maximian,  St.,  archbishop  of  Bayenna,  xrii, 

xxi;  his  ivory  chair,  2,  Fig.  1 
MaTimilian,  of  Bavaria,  a  scolptor,  80 
Maycoioe^  museum,  4 ;  cathedral,  221 ;  Wil- 

ligis,  archbishop  o^  217 
Mayeme,  Sir  Theodore,  186 
Masois,  M.,  AniiquiUs  de  Pompeii,  quoted, 

65 
Medals.    See  Numismatics 
Medici — 

Alexander,   his  medal  and  money,    bj 

Cellini,  252,  254 
Cosmo  I.,  manufactory  of  mosaic,  96  ; 
his  bust  by  Cellini,  252,  255  ;   his 
▼ase  of  lapis  lasuli,  197 
Catherine  patronises  B.  Palissy,  808 
Bleonora,  her  jewels,  by  Cellini,  252 
Ferdinand,    his   inkstand,  •'^^^    Fig. 

109 
Giovanni,  his  seal,  mounted  by  GHiiberti, 

245 
Giuliano,  his  armour,  251,  866 
Lorenso^  his  collection  of  giema,  54 ;  his 

likeness  in  wax,  87 
Piero,  his  son,  collects  gems,  54 
Mehlem,  Yan,  Flemish  painter,  worlis  attri- 
buted to  him,  88 
Merrifield,  Mrs.,  Ancient  Practice  of  PaitU- 

ing,  quoted,  65,  72,  835,  xx 
Merseburg,  church,  40 
Miohad  Angelo,  81 ;  quoted,  48 
Milan,    Angilbert^     Arehbishop   ot,  orders 
the  Palliotto  for  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose, 
210 
Millin,  Dictionnaire  dee  Beaux  ArU^  quoted, 

52,  59,  102,  157,  203,  226,  xxvii 
Miniatures.  <S^  Calligraphy 
Miniature  painters,  how  classed,  62,  mote. 
Miscellanea  graphica,  quoted,  xxii 
Mitre  of  Thomas  &  Becket,  89,  xxi.  Fig.  87; 
ornament  on  WiUiam  of  Wykdiam*s,  xxri. 
Fig.  80  ;  of  Pope  Kugenius  lY.,  246 
Monasteries,  preserve  arts,  sciences,  and  let- 
ters, 208 
Monetarii,  their  office,  206,  note 
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Montei],  M.,  Hiti,  du  DauphMy  189 
Mont&acon,  Bernard  de,  quoted,  68,  190 
MoDtmorenci,  Constable  Anne  de,  hia  por- 
trait in  enamel,  174 ;  protects  B.  PaliBsy, 
808 

Montpellier,  Royal  Mint  of;  dispate  between 
King  of  Majorca  and  Philip  the  Long,  155 

Monstrance,  described,  148,  note 

Monza,  caUiedral  o^  objects  of  art  it  con- 
tains, 1,  205,  Fig.  71 

Morosini,  Italian  historian,  quoted,  115 

Mosaic,  first  used  by  the  ancients,  92 ;  in 
the  middle  ages,  tb,  ;  among  the  Byzan- 
tinesi  93  ;  has  acqoii^  an  historical  cha- 
racter, 94;  in  the  XVIth,  XVUth,  and 
XVnith  centories,  ib.  ;  mosaics  of  St. 
Peter's,  ib. ;  Florentine,  ib. ;  in  relief^  96  ; 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  fomitore,  ib.; 
among  the  people  of  the  East,  403 

Motive,  term  explained,  60,  note 

Moimt  Athoa,  its  schools  of  painting,  18 

Muffle,  term  explained,  75 

Mnnidi,  vorks  of  art  contained  in  the — 
King^s  paUice,  30 
Pinaootheca,  79,  82,  83,  84 
ftche  Ohapelle.   See 
Chambre  du  Tr^sor.   See 
Royal  Library,  112,  128,  134,  215 
United  Collections.  See  Yereinigten 
Sammlungen. 

Muratori,  quoted,  206 

Murphy,  ArcUfian  Antiquities  of  Spain^  279 

Murrhine,  or  myrrhine,  rases,  195 ;  what 
they  were,  i6.,  note 

Mus^e  de  Cluny,  123,  128,  174,  178,  222, 
872,  894,  XXV,  Fig.  77 

Mnseo  Borbonioo  or  gli  Studj,  the  museum  of 
Naples,  glass  from  Pompeii,  65,  Figs.  127, 
128 

Maseum,  das  historische,  at  Dresden,  in  which 
are  preserred  works  of  the  middle  ages 
and  the  XVIth  century,  and  a  magnificent 
collection  of  armour,  46,  867,  Pigs.  17, 
150,  158,  154 

Museum,  See  Augsburg,  Berlin,  Bologna, 
British  Museum,  Brunswick,  Chambre 
du  Tr^sor,  Chapelle  Biche,  Dresden,  Flo- 
rence, Gotha,  QrCkne  Gewdlbe,  Imperial 
Library,  Imperial  Treasury,  Japan  Palace, 
Kuniskammer,  Iiemans,  lichtenstein, 
LouTre,  Mariborough  House,  Munich, 
Museo  BorbonicO)  Muste  de  Cluny, 
Museum,  das  historische,  Oxford,  Poitiers, 
Rome,  SdTiea,  Vatican,  Vereinigten 
Sammlungen.  See  also  Collections,  Eng- 
lish, Foreign 


Naplss,  Louis  of  Aigou.  See  Inventories 
„       Chariesof  Aigou,  898 
,,      Conradin,  equestrian  figure  o^  ib, 
„      See  Museo  Borbonioo 


Napoleon,  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards, 
XXV ;  Dagobert's  chair,  ib. 

Naturalisti,  term  explained,  27,  note 

Ne^  described,  226 

Ni^  97  ;  of  Flniguerra,  249 ;  Ethelwulfs 
ring,  xxiv 

Numismatics,  89  ;  medallion  portraits  in 
metal,  43 

Nuremberg,  artistic  centre  of  all  Germany  at 
the  end  of  the  XVth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  XVIth  centuries,  24  ;  its  sculptures  in 
soft  stone,  27 ;  tumulaiy  bronzes  in  its 
cemetery,  43 ;  possessed  at  the  end  of  the 
XVth  century  painters  on  glass,  76;  its 
reputation  for  its  goldsmith's  work  in  the 
XVIth,  268  ;  for  its  watches,  378  ;  for  its 
cabinets,  392 

Nuremberg,  shrine  of  St.  Sebald,  xviii,  Fig. 
18;  drinking  cups,  xxix;  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  21 ;  chapel  of  St.  Maurice, 
XX,  Fig.  28 


Olivaht,  described,  10,  Fig.  3 

Orrieto,  cathedral,  its  reliquary,  163,  238, 
Fig.  86 

Oxford,  works  of  art  contained  in  the — 
Ashmolean  Museum,  117 
New  College,  xxvi,  Figs.  80,  81 


Padua,  dock  of  the  tower,  875 

Painting,  art  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to 
the  decoration  of  furniture,  56 ;  portable 
pictures  executed  from  the  Xlllth  centni^, 
57,  77 ;  painted  domestic  altars  in  pic- 
tures, with  wings,  much  in  fiEishion  in  the 
XlVth,  XVth,  and  XVIth  centuries,  81  ; 
planting  in  China,  400  ;  Hindoo^  403 

Painting  in  distemper  (tempera).  See  Calli- 
graphy 

Painting  upon  glass ;  glass  windows,  of 
the  andents,  64 ;  use  of  coloured  glass 
in  church  windows,  66 ;  difference  between 
stained  and  painted  glass,  ib. ;  to  what 
period  the  art  of  painting  on  glass  may  be 
referred,  67  ;  painted  windows  of  the  Xllth 
and  Xlllth  centuries,  69;  artistic  pro- 
cesses according  to  Theophilus,  71;  oom- 
I)08ition,  according  to  that  author,  of  the 
enamd  with  which  the  outline  was  traced 
upon  the  glara,  72 ;  painted  windows  of 
the  XlVth  century,  78  ;  of  the  XVth  and 
first  half  of  the  XVIth  centuries,  ib. ;  cased 
or  doubU  glasses,  74  ;  painted  windows  of 
the  second  half  of  the  XVIth  century,  75 ; 
heraldic  glass  of  German  Switserland,  76  ; 
painted  glass  used  in  private  edifices  in  the 
XVIth  century,  ib. ;  painting  upon  glass 
vessels  in  the  middle  ages,  833 ;  in  Germany 
in  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries,  857  ; 
pointing  npou  glass  of  the  Chinese,  402 
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rating  in  oil ;  the  art  known  in  the  Xlltb 
century,  when  it  was  applied  to  the  deco- 
ration of  fumitore,   78  ;  applied  to  small 
pictures  with  wings,  or  domestio  altars,  in 
the  XlVth,  XVth,  and  XVIih  oentories, 
81 
Faintmg  in  embnndery ;  in  nse  among  the 
ancients  and  in  the  middle  ages,  86  ;  ta- 
pestry of  Bayenx,  89  ;  episcopal  yestments 
of  Thomas  4  Beoket,  89  ;  embroidery  with 
subjects  need  in  the  decoration  of  fornitore 
in  the  XlVth  oentnry,  90  ;  portable  pic- 
tures in  embroidery  of  the  XIV th  century, 
91 
Pala  d'Oro,  described,  114 
PaUiotto  of  Milan,  described,  210 
Palissy,  Bernard.     See  Keramic  Art 
Paris.     See  Collections 
,,         „    Imperial  Library 
,,         ,,    Louvre 
„         „    Mus^edeCluny 
„        Sainte  Chapelle,  231,  zriii,  note 
„        See  St.  Denis 

,»        St.  Germain  des   Pr^   M,    201 ; 
Morard,  Abbot  aL  his  tomb, 
832 
Passeri,  J.  Bap.     Ittoria  delta  pithira  «» 
majolica,   quoted,    283,   and   throughout 
Migolica 
Pastoral  sta£^  tau,  382.     See  Crosier 
Pauthier,  M.,  Chine,  ou  description  de  ce 

vaste  empire,  quoted,  406,  419 
Pavla,  San  Fietro  in  del  d*oro,  284 
Pauw,   M.   de,  Jtecherchee  philoeophi^tes, 

quoted,  830 
Pax  of  Piniguerra,  249 ;  of  Arexzo,  251 
Pellatt,  A.,  CuriotUies  of  OUm  Making, 

quoted,  328,  350,  xxx 
Pendant,  ornament  of  the  Renaissance,  Figs. 

xxvii,  91,  92,  96 
Pendeloque,  term  explained,  xxvii,  noU 
Perigueux,  tomb  of  St.  Front,  138 
Perpetuus,  Bishop  of  Tours,  his  will  quoted, 

203 
Perrault,  Let  hommet  illuttree,  quoted,  268 
Fetits-Maitres,  engravers  so  called,  99 
Peter  the  Qreat  a  sculptor,  30 
Pewter  plate  well  executed  in  the  XVih  cen- 
tury,  263 ;  appears  in  the  inventory  of 
princes,  264 ;  proofe  of  pewter  taken  to  be 
pieces  of  goldsmith's  work,  ib, ;  pewters  <^ 
Briot,  ib. 
Philip  II.  (Spain),  his  gift  to  cathedral  of 

Aix-U-Chapelle,  152 
Philo,  a  Jewish  writer,  quoted,  65 
Philoetratus,  Greek  sophist,  his  Treatise  upon 

Images,  131 
Piacenxa,  crosier  of  Maxzano  for  its  cathe- 
dral, 243 
Piot,  M.  Eugdne,    Translation  of    Cdlini's 
TraUata  delT  or^ficeria,  255 ;  collection, 
282 


Pisa,  building  of  cathedral,  23,  40,  49,  note; 

diurch  of  San  Martino^  284 
Pistoia,  altar  o^  240 
Pistolesi,    H    VaJtieano    descriiia,    quoted, 

222 
Plastics  in  enamelled  earth  of  Loea  deDa 

Robbia,  285;  of  B.  Palissy,  807 
Pliants,  described  57,  note 
FUny  the  elder,  quoted,  58,  195,  278,  329, 

330,  831 
Poitiers,  museum  at,  125 ;  its  tapestry,  887 
Polo  Marco,  his  travels,  839,  418 
Pompeii,  glass  windows  found  sA,  65;  tsmb, 

Figs.  128,  129,  xxx 
Popes — 

Adrian  I.,  i,  xvii;  enooorages  the  art^ 

209 
Alexander  IL,  89 
Benedict  III.,  135 

Benedict  XII.,  reliquary  of  Onrieto,  289 
Oalixtus  II.  decorates  St.  John  Lateran 

with  paiatings,  56 
Celestine  orders  the  gates  of  Si.  John 

Lateran,  40 

Clement  YIL,  251,   258 ;   his  OTstal 

vases,  197;  cope  button  by  (JUlini,  254, 

258;  Cellini's  medal  and  money,  255 

Eugenius  IV.,  his  mitre  by  GhibertL 

246 
Gregory  VII.,  orders  the  gates  of  San 

Faolo-fuori-le-Mura,  17,  89 
Julius  II.,  his  medals  by  Caradosso,  250 
Leo  IIL  encourages  the  arts,  4,  210 
Leo  IV.,  135 

Leo  X.,  his  medals  by  Caradosso,  250 
Martin  Y.,  the  glyptic  art  in  Italy,  54 ; 
jewels    made  ft^  him  by  Ghiberti, 
245 
Pascal  canonises  Charlemagne,  209 
Paul  II.,  the  glyptic  art  in  Italy,  54 
Paul  III.,  his  medal  by  Cesari,    48  ; 
employs  Cellini,  255 ;  gives  a  bode'  of 
'*  Hours,"    mounted    by  Cellini^  to 
Charles  V.,  257 
Pius  II.  gives  a  jewelled  pax  to    the 

Siennese,  251 
Sixtus  IV.,  employs  Yerroodiio^  249 
Stephen  V.,  185 
Sylvester,  89,  202 
^Ivester  II.  invents  docks,  875 
Symmachua,  138;  miriches  the  churches, 

202,  209 
Urban  IV.,  168 

Urban  V.,   silver  busts   in   Si.  John 
Lateran,  242 
Porcelain.    See  Keramic  Art 
Portland  vase,  831,  Fig.  126 
FotUer,  M.  Andr6,  Les  Monuments  Francois 

inSdiU,  126,    178,  804,  307,  875 
Presentoir,  xxvii,  Fig.  97 
Frudentius,  a  Latin  poet,  quoted,  65,  66 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  L,  818 
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Pugin,  Qlossary  of  EcdesiaBtical  Oniament, 

quoted,  15 
Pyxis  described,  203 


Ralkioh,  Sir  Walter,  his  silver  armour,  865 

Batisbon  cathedral,  its  treasures,  286 

Bayenna,  chair  of  St.  Maximian,  2,  zrii, 
Fig.  1 ;  church  of  San  Yitale,  xrii,  zxi, 
Pig.  89 ;  St.  ApoUinaria-in-Glasse,  xvii ; 
St.  Stephen's,  xrii 

Beinaud,  M.,  member  of  the  Institute,  his 
MowumenU  arabesj  peraana  et  twret  dvk 
cabinet  de  M,  U  due  dt  Blaca$y  quoted, 
404,  407,  410,  414,  421,  422,  423,  424; 
his  Reunion  dea  voyages  faiUa  par  lei 
Arabes  et  les  Persons  dam  VInde  et  d 
la  Chine  att  IXme  siicle^  412 ;  his  re- 
searches on  the  origin  and  the  age  of  the 
Arabian  utensils  in  damascened  copper, 
421 ;  his  translation  of  a  passage  in  the 
Geography  of  Ibn  Sayd,  423 

Beliquaiy.    See  Shrine 

Beliquary,  portable,  288 

Betable.    See  Altar-piece 

Bewe  ArdUoloffiquey  quoted.  111,  222,  411 

Bhfiims  cathedral,  8,  xriii,  note;  Hincmar, 
bishop  o^  orders  a  shrine  for  the  relics  of 
St  Bemi,  211 

Binoeau,  term  explained,  59 

Bing,  Essex*,  55,  xix.  Fig.  22;  Morlidre's,  185; 
episcopal,  xxy.  Fig.  79;  magic,  xxvi. 
Fig.  83,  99 ;  gimmal,  xxriii,  Kg.  98, 
toadstone,  xxr.  Fig.  85;  Benaiiisanoe, 
Figs,  xxrii,  98,  95  ;  jade  thumb  ring, 
xxxy.  Fig.  191  ;  of  Charles  Y.,  53  ;  of 
Ethelwul^  zziy.  Fig.  55 ;  of  Ahlstan, 
132 

Biocreux,  M.,  conservator  of  the  Eeramic 
Museum  at  Sdvresythe  first  to  throw  light 
upon  the  Hispano- Arabic  pottery,  280 

Bochester  Cathedral,  tomb  of  Walter  de 
Merton,  140 

Borne,  works  of  art  contained  in: — 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  xxi,  Fig.  40 
St.  John  Lateran.    See 
St.  Calixtus.    See  Caliztoa,  St. 
St.  Peter's.    See 
San  PaoIo-fuori-le-Muxa.    See 
Vatican.    See 

Boquefort^  M.,  Ohstaire  de  la  languero- 
nuUne,  195 

Bothenbnig,  sculptures  at,  21 

Bouen,  shrine  of  St.  Bomain,  222 


Sabiluous,  Cocoeitts,   Venetian     historian, 

quoted,  115,  842 
Saddles,  painted.  Fig.  23,  57 
Sacro  CWtino  described,  xxii 
Si  BenignusL  at  Dijon,  historian  o^  quoted, 

«8. 


St.  Calixtus  Benedictine,  monastery  of,  59  ; 
bible  of  Charles  the  Bald,  ib. 

Saint  Denis,  abbey  o^  bronze  gates,  41  ; 
decorated  by  Suger  with  paintings,  36 ; 
Bhenish  enamelled  altar-piece,  147;  port- 
able altar,  882  ;  painted  glass,  xviii ;  works 
of  St.  Eloy,  207  ;  vase  of  Ptolemy,  given 
by  Charles  m.  196,  xxv.  Fig.  64; 
chalice  given  by  Charles  V.  228  ;  statuette 
of  the  Virgin,  230,  Fig.  82 

St.  Eloy,  his  life  and  works,  206 

St.  Jerome,  quoted,  65 

St.  John  Lateran,  its  bronze  gates,  40,  50 ; 
its  paintings,  56 ;  busts  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  242 

St.  Ifark,  church  o^  at  Venice,  its  mosaics, 
94 ;  its  pala  d'oro,  114 ;  vases  in  its 
treasury,  197 

St.  Omer,  Museum  of;  125 

St.  Bemi,  chalioe  of;  111,  xxiii.  Fig.  48 

San  Paolo-faori-le-Mura,  Bome,  its  bronze 
gates,  17,  89 ;  its  glass  windows,  66 

St.  Petei^s,  Bome,  bas-relief  of  Algardi,  32  ; 
mosaics,  96 ;  navicella,  xxii.  Fig.  41 

St.  Sophia,  church  o(,  Constantinople,  210 

Salt-cellars,  described  in  old  inventories,  225; 
of  Francis  L,  258 

Sandi,  Vittore,  Storia  civile  deUa  rep,  di 
Venesia^Zii 

Sansovino,  Italian  historian,  quoted,  115, 
143 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  the  cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence, terra-cottas  of  Luca  della  Bobbia, 
285 ;  reliquary  in  its  treasury,  244  ;  high 
altar  of  baptistry,  247 

Saxony,  Electors  of — 

Augustus  III.,  statue,  322 

Augustus  the    Pious,    founder  of  the 

(}reen  Vaults,  a  sculptor,  30 
Christian  IL,  lus  armour,  866 
Frederic  Augustus,  patron  of  Bottcher, 
818 

Scaliger,  Julius  Ctesar,  quoted, 

Schleswig  cathedral,  21,  26. 

Sculpture  ;  general  observations ;  mobiliary 
sculptures  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
middle  ages,  1 ;  Carlovingian  epoch,  4 ; 
their  interest  as  regards  Christian  icono- 
graphy, 6 ;  new  s^le  of  the  Xlth 
century,  7 ;  general  character  of  sculp- 
ture in  France,  Gkrmany,  England,  and 
Flanders,  from  the  XUth  to  the  XVth 
century,  t5 ;  in  the  XVIth,  10 ;  small 
German  sculpture  in  wood  and  stone  of  the 
first  half  of  the  XVIih  century,  24 ;  portraits 
upon  stone  and  wood  of  the  German  school 
of  the  XVIth  century,  27 ;  Byzantine 
sculpture  from  the  Xlth  to  the  XVUth 
century,  17 ;  Italian  in  the  XVth,  22  ; 
under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  29 ; 
among  the  Chinese,  400 ;  the  Indians,  ib. 

Sculpture  in  ivory ;  diptychs  and  triptychs 
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of  the  middle  ages,  11 ;  may  tJhtd  nsefiil 
information  to  artista,  14  ;  in  profime  sub- 
jects of  the  middle  agea,  16 ;  replaced  in  the 
XVth  (xntnry  by  wood,  20  ;  from  the  XVIth 
to  the  XVllIthoentory,  29  ;  iyory  earring 
reoommenoed  in  Italy  in  the  X  YIth  centnry, 

81  ;  the  pupils  of  the  celebrated  engravers 
of  fine  stones  oocnpy  themsdyes  inth  it, 

82  ;  principally  eoltiyated  in  the  XYIth 
and  XVIIth  oentories  in  Flanders,  Holland 
and  Germany,  29;  sereral  soyereigns 
practice  the  art,  80 ;  opinion  on  the  iyory 
carvings  attribnted  to  Michael  Angelo  and 
to  GeiUni,  82  ;  Italian  artists  who  h^ye 
caryed  in  iyory,  ib,  ;  Qerman  and  Flemiah, 
82  ;  French,  85 

Sculpture  in  metal,  casting  and  chasing  of 
metals  in  the  middle  ages,  89  ;  in  the  Xlth 
century  processes  of  the  art  nearly  lost  in 
Italy,  ib ;  works  in  Qermany  from  the 
Xlth  century,  41 ;  the  art  reappears  in 
Italy  in  the  Xllth  century,  40  ;  Andrew  of 
Pisa  improyes  the  technical  processes  of  the 
art,  t6. ;  in  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries 
bronxe  was  cast  in  France,  41 ;  German, 
tumulary  medallions  of  the  XVth  and 
XVIth  centuries,  42  ;  Florentine  bronses 
of  the  XYIth  century,  48  ;  medallion  por- 
traits in  metal,  ib,;  German  chasing  in 
iron,  44 ;  repous86-work,  hammer-work, 
or  sphyrelaton,  47;  religions  statuettes 
of  gold  and  silver  in  great  numbers  in  the 
XlVth  century,  228 
See  Bronze,  Iron  chased.  Locksmith's  art 

Sculpture  in  soft  substances.  See  Sculpture  in 
Wood,  Ivory;  also.  Wax,  Agalmatolite^ 
Plastics,  Speckstein 

Sculpture,  in  wood,  takes  a  great  development 
in  the  XVth  century,  20  ;  is  often  painted 
and  gilded,  21 ;  minute  work,  of  the 
XVth  century,  22  ;  medallion  portraits  of 
the  German  school,  27  ;  wood  carving  of 
the  second  half  of  the  XVIth  century,  28  ; 
delicacy  of  the  carved  arabesques  of  that 
period,  t6.;  in  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
centuries,  29  ;  is  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  furniture  in  the  middle  ages  and  espe- 
cially in  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries, 
888 

Seneca,  quoted,  58,  65 

Sens,  cathedral  o^  57  ;  Sevin,  archbishop  o( 
causes  a  golden  altar  to  be  made,  213 

Sdvres,  Eeramic  museum  at,  277,  280,  281, 
282,  288,  290,  801,  804,  811,  818,  814, 
822 

Shrine,  reliquary,  ohAsse,  of  Charlemagne, 
137,  209,  222  ;  Magi,  116,  xxiii,  Fig.  51; 
Notre  Dame,  Aix-k-Chapelle,  187,  221 ; 
Orvieto,  168,  238,  Fig.  86 ;  St.  Genevidve, 
207  ;  St.  Germain,  201,  207,  235  ;  St. 
H6ribert,  222  ;  St.  Martin,  201,  207 ;  St. 
Bemi,  211  ;    St.  Sebald,  xviii,  Fig.  13 ; 


St.  Tanrin,  228 ;  St  Ursnlay  zz.  Figs.  81, 
82  ;  reliquaries  in  the  form  at  chux^kok, 
228;  of  statuettes,  ib. ;  that  of  Jeans 
d'Byreuz,  280,  Rg.  82;  and  oihga, 
ib, ;  portable  reliquaries,  233 

Soltykofl^  Prinoe,  examples  in  his  ooUectien, 
Figs.  5,  14,  27,  44,  45,  52,  62,  76,  84^ 
87,  88,  94,  97,  111,  184,  161,  162,  164, 
167;  described,  xviii,  xxii,  xxiii,  xxiv, 
xxv,  xxvi,  xxvii,  xxix,  xxri,  zxxn, 
xxxiii,  xxxiv,  xxxv 

Speckstein,  calcareous  stone  carved  in  Ger- 
many in  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth  oent&rie^ 
24,  Fig.  9 

Sphyrelaton,  repouas^^  or  hammer-wock,  47 

Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Doua,  enridieshis  diurch 
with  works  of  art,  219;  censured  fay 
St.  Bernard,  ib ;  his  book  De  rebus  •» 
adrntnistnaione  9ua  gesUi,  quoted,  40, 
49,  51,  210,  219 

Sword  of  Childeric,  109  ;  Charlemagne,  114, 
Fig.  50;  St.  Maurice^  f6;  aabne  of 
Mahomet^  415 


Tabirhaolb.  See  Ciborium 

Table,  216,  noU 

Taille,  tax  so  called,  181,  note 

Texier,  M.  TAbb^,  his  opinion  upon  the  tuna 
in  which  Tbeophilus  lived,  49 ;  his  wocks 
quoted,  128,  125,  129,  188,  144,  159, 
174,  175,  177,  179,  181 

Theodolinda,  Queen,  1,  8,  205,  Fig.  71 

Theodoret,  quoted,  88 

Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  2,  4 

Theophilus,  artist  monk,  his 
artitim  echeduUif  48;  translated  by  Mr. 
Hendrie,  ib. ;  period  at  which  he  lived,  t6., 
note ;  his  technical  processes  of  p^^tj^g 
furniture,  56;  glass  in  the  Xllth  oentniy, 
68 ;  composition  of  enamel  for  ^aas  paint- 
ing, 72 ;  niello,  97 ;  describes  the  process  oi 
preparing  the  wood  for  painting,  and  for 
applying  oil  painting  upon  it^  78,  80 ;  hia 
description  of  Byiantine  mosaics,  94 ;  of 
the  making  of  cloisonne  ^%"M»la^  103  ; 
makes  known  their  use,  ib.  ;  indicates 
the  Tuscans  as  skilled  in  the  execution 
of  these  enamels,  109,  note;  theArafaiana 
as  skilled  in  the  art  of  working  in  metals, 
which  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
Arabian  writers,  424  ;  on  the  goldsmiUi^s 
art,  219  ;  describes  the  processes  of  deco- 
rating the  Byiantine  pottery  with  enamel, 
274 ;  the  processes  of  the  art  of  s^ass- 
making^  and  attributes  to  the  Greeks  the 
manufiusture  of  ornamental  glass  vases, 
888 ;  also  mentions  the  French  as  skilful 
glass-makers,  886;  describes  the  system 
of  decorating  furniture,  884 ;  his  Treatite 
also  quoted,  94,  119,  122,  190,  228,  274, 
424 
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Theophnurtos,  quoted,  880 
Tiefenbronn,  soulptare  at,  20 
Tiepolo,  Italian  historian,  quoted,  115 
Toadstone,  orapandine,  284,  note^  xxviand 

note.  Fig.  85 
Towell,  term  explained,  90,  note 
TrebeUiuB,  Pollio,  818 
Trevoux,  JHctionnaire    de,  quoted,  xxviii, 

note 
Troyes,  Abbey  of  St.  Loup  at»   871,  Fig. 

160 
Triptycha,  sculptured  and  painted,  11 


Unitid  collections,  Munich.  See  Yereinigten 

ITpsal,  cabinet  in  the  uniyersity,  894 
Urbino^  Ghiidobaldo  U.,  Duke  of^   his  en- 
couragement of  the  keramic  art,  290,  298 ; 
Pranoeeoo  Maria,  292,  295 
Urains,  J.  Juyenal  des,  xx 
Ursula,  St.,  shrine  of,  xx,  Figs.  81,  82 
Utensils,  in  common  use,  those  of  tiie  middle 
ages  yery  rare,  894  ;  are  known  to  us  by 
the  miniatores  of  the  ancient  manuscript^ 
8S8 ;  some  of  the  most  curious  existing, 
895;   iyory  combe  of  the  middle  ages, 
»6. ;  of  wood  in  the  XlVth,    XVt^  and 
XVIth  centuries,  896;  utensils  in  cast 
and  chased  copper  of  Qerman  inyention, 
897;  table  utensils — ^iyory  spoons,  898; 
Chinese^  419 ;  bronxe  yases,  ib, ;  Arabian, 
420 


Yaib,  fur  so  called,  862,  note 

Yaissette,  Don  Joseph,  Hittoire  du  Lan- 
^uedoe,  quoted,  155 

Yamish  work  of  Japan  and  China  receiyes 
the  name  of  lacquer-work,  416  ;  nature  of 
the  yamish,  ib, ;  how  used,  417 ;  of  Mar- 
tm,  xxxT 

Yalle,  Pietra  della,  litoria  del  duomo  cT 
Oitfieto,  quoted,  168,  239 

Yarro,  Marcos,  58 

Vasari,  wrongfully  attributes  to  Maigaritone 
the  inyention  of  portable  pictures  upon 
wood,  77  ;  and  to  Yan  Byck  the  inyen- 
tion of  oil  painting,  79  ;  his  Livei  of  the 
PakUen,  quoted  throughout 


Yase  of  Ptolemy,  xxy.  Fig.   64 ;    of    Yin- 

cennes,  422 
Yatican,  palace  of,  the  Terence  and  Yirgil, 
58  ;  enamels,  167 ;   silyer  yessels,    203  ; 
censer,  222,   Figs.  42,   43,   67,   68,    69, 
70 
Yel  Weter,  quoted,  217 
Yenice,  works  of  art  contained  in  the — 
ManMni  Palace,  167 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  248 
St.  Mark's.    See 
Yerdun,  Thierry,  bishop  o^  his  ring,  xxyi 
Yereinigten  Sammlungen,  museum  at  Munich, 
in  which  are  preserved  works  of  art  of  the 
middle  ages  and  the  Benaissanoe,  described, 
26  ;  objects  of  art  it  contains,  26,  27,  80, 
31,  35 
Yienna,  works  of  art  contained  in  the — 
Imperial  Treasury.     See 
Cabinet  of  Medals  and  Antiquities.    See 
Belvedere.     See 
Yoltaire,  SUcle  de  Louis  XIV.,  268 

Walpolb,  Anecdotes  of   Painting,  quoted, 

xix 
Watches.    See  Clockwork 
Water-colours.      See    Painting    in   distem- 
per 
Wax,  sculpture  in,  practised  in  Italy  since 

the  Eenaissance,   37 ;  medallion  portraits 

in  wax  in  fiushion  in  the  XYIth  century  in 

Italy,  38  ;  in  Germany,  ib. ;  in  alto  relief 

89 
Way,  Mr.  Albert,  his  paper  in  the  Archao' 

logical  Journal,  quoted,  140 
Wedgwood,  cameo  o^  xxx,  Fig.  121 
Westminster    Abbey,   enamelled  altar,  86, 

note;  tomb  of  William  de  Yalence,  141 
Willemin,    M.,    engraver,   his  Monwnents 

Francis  inSdits,  quoted,  86,  113 
Winchester  Cathedral,  effigy  of  Bishop  Bdin- 

don,  xxi ;  of  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois^  xxiv. 

Fig.  58 
Winkelmann,  quoted,  165 
Windsor,  St.  George's  Chapel,  Kgs.  157, 158, 

159,  166 
World,  expectation  of  the  end  of  the^  in  the 

Xth  century,  7 
Wykeham,    William  o^    his  crosier,   227, 

Fig.  81 ;  jewel,  xxvi,  Fig.  80 
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